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PREFACE 


1IIT  readers  will  natundly  ask  why  I  have  delayed  writmg  this 
ifA  book  for  six  years  after  my  return ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  give 
them  full  satisfaction  on  this  point. 

When  I  reached  England  in'  the  spring  of  1862, 1  found  myself 
smronnded  by  a  room  full  of  packing-cases,  containing  the  collec- 
tions that  I  had  from  time  to  time  sent  home  for  my  private  use. 
These  comprised  nearly  three  thousand  bird-skins,  of  about  a  thou- 
sand species ;  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  beetles  and  butterflies, 
of  about  seven  thousand  species ;  besides  some  quadrupeds  and  land- 
shells.  A  large  proportion  of  these  I  had  not  seen  for  years ;  and  in 
my  then  weak  ^tate  of  health,  the  unpacking,  sorting,  and  arranging 
of  such  a  mass  of  specimens  occupied  a  long  time. 

I  very  soon  decided  that,  until  I  had  done  something  toward 
naming  and  describing  the  most  important  groups  in  my  collection, 
and  had  worked  out  some  of  the  more  interesting  problems  of  varia- 
tion and  geographical  distribution,  of  which  I  had  )iad  glimpses 
while  collecting  them,  I  would  not  attempt  to  publish  my  travels:  I 
could,  indeed,  at  once  have  printed  my  notes  and  journals,  leaving  all 
reference  to  questions  of  natural  history  for  a  future  work ;  but  I  felt 
that  this  would  be  as  unsatisfactory  to  myself,  as  it  would  be  disap- 
pointing to  my  friends,  and  uninstructive  to  the  public. 

Since  my  return,  up  to  this  date,  I  have  published  eighteen  pa- 
pers, in  the  Transactions  or  Proceedings  of  the  Linnsean  Zoological 
and  Entomological  Societies,  describing  or  cataloguing  portions  of 
my  collections ;  besides  twelve  others  in  various  scientific  periodicals, 
on  more  genend  subjects  connected  with  them. 

Nearly  two  thousand  of  my  Ooleoptera,  and  many  hundreds  of  my 
butterflies,  have  been  akeady  described  by  various  eminent  natural- 
ists, British  and  foreign ;  but  a  much  larger  number  remains  unde- 
scribed.  Among  those  to  whom  science  is  most  indebted  for  this  la- 
borious work,  I  must  name  Mr.  F.  P.  Pascoe,  late  President  of  the  En- 
tomological Society  of  London,  who  has  almost  completed  the  clas- 
sification and  description  of  my  large  collection  of  Longicom  beetles 
(now  in  his  possession),  comprising  more  than  a  thousand  species,  of 
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which  at  least  nine  hundred  were  previously  undescribed,  and  new 
to  European  cabinets.  * 

The  remaining  orders  of  insects,  comprising  probably  more  than  two 
thousand  species,  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Wilson  Saun- 
ders, who  has  caused  the  larger  portion  of  them  to  be  described  by 
good  entomologists.  The  Hymenoptera  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  nine  hundred  species,  among  which  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty  different  kinds  of  ants,  of  which  two  hundred  were  new. 

The  six  years^  delay  in  publishing  my  travels  thus  enables  me  to 
give  what  I  hope  may  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  sketch  of 
the  main  results  yet  arrived  at  by  the  study  of  my  collections;  and 
as  the  countries  I  have  to  describe  are  not  much  visited  or  written 
about,  and  their  social  and  physical  conditions  are  not  liable  to  rapid 
change,  I  believe  and  hope  that  my  readers  will  gain  much  more 
than  they  will  lose,  by  not  having  read  my  book  six  years  ago,  and 
by  this  thne  perhaps  forgotten  all  about  it. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  plan  of  my  work. 

My  journeys  to  the  various  islands  were  regulated  by  the  seasons 
and  the  means  of  conveyance.  I  visited  some  islands  two  or  three 
times  at  distant  intervals,  and  in  some  cases  had  to  make  the  same 
voyage  four  times  over.  A  chronological  arrangement  would  have 
puzzled  my  readers.  They  would  never  have  knoyn  where  they 
were ;  and  my  frequent  references  to  the  groups  of  islands,  classed  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  animal  productions  and  of 
then:  human  inhabitants,  would  have  been  hardly  intelligible.  I  have 
adopted,  therefore,  a  geographical,  zoological,  and  ethnological  ar- 
rangement, passing  from  island  to  island  in  what  seems  the  most 
natural  succession,  while  I  transgress  the  order  in  which^I  myself 
visited  them  as  little  as  possible. 

I  divide  the  Archipelago  into  five  groups  of  islands,  as  follow: 

I.  The  Iin>o-MALAT  IsLAin>B:  comprising  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Singapore,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

II.  Thb  Timor  Group:  comprising  the  islands  of  Timor,  Flores, 
Sumbawa,  and  Lombock,  with  several  smaller  ones. 

m.  Celbbes  :  comprising  also  the  Sula  Islands  and  Bouton. 

IV.  The  Molitccan  Group  :  comprising  Bouru,  Ceram,  Batchian, 
Qilolo,  and  Morty ;  with  the  smaller  islands  of  Temate,  Tidore,  Maki- 
an,  £ai6a,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Goram,  and  MatabeUo. 

V.  The  Papuan  Group  :  comprising  the  great  island  of  New 
Guinea,  with  the  Am  Islands,  Mysol,  Salwatty,  Waigiou,  and  several 
others.  The  Ke  Islands  are  described  with  this  group  on  account  of 
their  ethnology,  though  zoologically  and  geographically  they  belong 
to  the  Moluccas. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  separate  islands  of  each  of  these 
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groaps  are  followed  by  one  on  the  Natural  Ifistory  of  that  group ; 
and  the  work  may  thus  be  diyided  into  five  parts,  each  treating  of 
one  of  the  natural  diyisions  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  first  chapter  is  an  introductory  one,  on  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  whole  region ;  and  the  last  is  a  general  sketch  of  the 
races  of  man  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  siurrounding  countries. 
With  this  explanation,  and  a  reference  to  the  maps  which  illustrate 
the  work,  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  always  know  where  they  are, 
and  in  what  direction  they  are  going. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  book  is  far  too  small  for  the  extent  of 
the  subjects  it  touches  upon.  It  is  a  mere  sketch ;  but  so  &r  as  it 
goes  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  an  accurate  one.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive  portions  were  written  on  the 
qK>t,  and  have  had  little  more  than  verbal  alterations.  The  chap- 
ter on  Natural  History,  as  well  as  many  passages  in  other  parts  of 
the  work,  have  been  written  in  the  hope  of  excitmg  an  interest  in 
the  various  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  species  and  their 
geographical  distribution.  In  some  cases  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plain my  views  in  detail ;  while  in  others,  owing  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  confine  myself  to 
a  statement  of  the  more  interesting  &cts  of  the  problem,  whose  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  developed  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
various  works.  The  numerous  illustrationB  will,  it  is  believed,  add 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  They  have  been  made 
firom  my  own  sketches,  from  photographs,  or  from  specimens ;  and 
such  subjects  only  have  been  chosen  as  would  really  illustrate  the 
narrative  or  the  descriptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Walter  and  Henry  Woodbury,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  in  Java,  for  a  number  of 
photographs  of  scenery  and  of  natives,  which  have  been  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  me.  Mr.  William  Wilson  Saunders  has  kindly  al- 
lowed me  to  figure  the  curious  homed  flies ;  and  to  Mr.  Pasco  I  am 
indebted  for  a  loan  of  two  of  the  very  rare  Longicoms  which  appear 
in  the  plate  of  Bomean  beetles.  All  the  other  specimens  figured  are 
in  my  own  collection. 

As  the  main  object  of  all  my  journeys  was  to  obtain  specimens  of 
natural  history,  both  for  my  private  collection  and  to  supply  dupli- 
cates to  museums  and  amateurs,  I  will  give  a  general  statement  of 
the  number  of  specimens  I  collected,  and  which  reached  home  in 
good  condition.  I  must  premise  that  I  generally  employed  one  or 
two,  and  sometimes  three  Malay  servants  to  assist  me;  and  for  near- 
ly half  the  time  had  the  services  of  an  English  lad,  Charles  Allen.  I 
was  just  eight  years  away  from  England,  but  as  I  travelled  about 
fourteen  thousand  miles  within  the  Archipelago,  and  made  sixty  or 
seventy  separate  journeys,  each  involving  some  preparation  and  loss 
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of  time,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  six  years  were  really  occupied 
in  collecting. 

I  find  that  my  Eastern  collections  amomited  to : 

SIO  Fpecimens  of  Mammalia. 

100  «*  ReptUes. 

8,060  «'  Birds. 

7,5i>0  ♦*  Shellfl. 

13,100  «'  Lepldopten. 

83,200  «^  Coleoptera. 

18,400  ''  otberlnaects. 


125,660  gpedmens  of  natural  history. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  all  those  Mends  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  assistance  or  information.  My  thanks  are  more  es- 
peciaUy  due  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
through  whose  valuable  recommendations  I  obtained  important  aid 
from  our  own  Government  and  from  that  of  Holland ;  and  to  Mr. 
William  Wilson  Saunders,  whose  kind  and  liberal  encouragement  in 
the  early  portion  of  my  journey  was  of  great  service  to  me.  I  am 
also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  (who  acted  as  my  agent), 
both  for  the  care  he  took  of  my  collections,  and  for  the  untiring  as- 
siduity with  which  he  kept  me  supplied,  both  with  useful  informa- 
tion, and  with  whatever  necessaries  I  required. 

I  trust  that  these,  and  all  other  friends  who  have  been  in  any  way 
interested  in  my  travels  and  collections,  may  derive  from  the  perusal 
of  my  book  some  &int  reflection  of  the  pleasures  I  myself  enjoyed 
amid  the  scenes  and  objects  it  describes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHYSICAL  6E06BAPHY. 


If  we  look  at  a  globe  or  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemiephere, 
we  shall  perceive  between  Asia  and  Australia  a  number  of 
large  and  small  islands,  forming  a  connected  group  distinct 
from  those  great  masses  of  land,  and  having  little  connection 
with  either  of  them.  Situated  upon  the  equator,  and  bathed 
by  the  tepid  water  of  the  great  tropical  oceans,  this  region 
enjoys  a  climate  more  uniformly  hot  and  moist  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  teems  with  natural  produc- 
tions which  are  elsewhere  unknown.  The  richest  of  fruits 
and  the  most  precious  of  spices  are  here  indigenous.  It  pro- 
duces the  giant  flowers  of  the  Kafflesia,  the  great  green-wing- 
ed Ornithoptera  (piinces  among  the  butterfly  tribes),  the  man- 
like orang-utan,  and  the  gorgeous  birds  of  paradise.  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  peculiar  and  interesting  race  of  mankind — the 
Malay,  found  nowhere  beyond  the  limits  of  this  insular  tract, 
which  has  hence  been  named  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

To  the  ordinary  Englishman  this  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
part  of  the  globe.  Our  possessions  m  it  are  few  and  scanty ; 
scarcely  any  of  our  travellers  go  to  explore  it ;  and  in  many 
collections  of  maps  it  is  almost  ignored,  being  divided  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  thus  happens  that  few 
persons  realize  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  comparable  with  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  that  some  of  its  separate 
islands  are  larger  than  France  or  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
traveller,  however,  soon  acquires  different  ideas.  He  sails  for 
days,  or  even  for  weeks,  along  the  shores  of  one  of  these  great 
islands,  often  so  great  that  its  inhabitants  believe  it  to  be  a 
vast  continent.    He  finds  that  voyages  among  these  islands 
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are  commonly  reckoned  by  weeks  and  months,  and  that  their 
several  inhabitants  are  often  as  little  known  to  each  other  as 
are  the  native  races  of  the  northern  to  those  of  the  southern 
continent  of  America.  He  soon  comes  to  look  upon  this  re- 
gion as  one  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  its  own 
races  of  men  and  its  own  aspects  of  nature ;  with  its  own  ideas, 
feelings,  customs,  and  modes  of  speech,  and  with  a  climate, 
vegetation,  and  animated  life  altogether  peculiar  to  itself. 

From  many  points  of  view  these  islands  form  one  compact 
geographical  whole,  and  as  such  they  have  always  been  treat- 
ed by  travellers  and  men  of  science ;  but  a  more  careful  and 
detailed  study  of  them  under  various  aspects  reveals  the  un- 
expected fact  that  they  are  divisible  into  two  portions  nearly 
equal  in  extent,  which  widely  differ  in  their  natural  products, 
and  really  form  parts  of  two  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
earth.  I  have  been  able  to  prove  this  in  considerable  detail 
by  my  observations  on  the  natural  history  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Archipelago ;  and  as  in  the  description  of  my  travels 
and  residence  in  the  several  islands  I  shall  have  to  refer  con- 
tinually to  tiiis  view,  and  adduce  facts  in  support  of  it,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  commence  with  a  general  sketch  of 
such  of  the  main  features  of  the  Malayan  region  as  will  ren- 
der the  facts  hereafter  brought  forward  more  interesting, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  general  question  more  easily  under- 
stood, I  proceed,  therefore,  to  sketch  the  limits  and  extent 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  point  out  the  more  striking  feat- 
ures of  its  geology,  physical  geography,  vegetation,  and  ani- 
mal life. 

Definition  and  boundaries, — ^For  reasons  which  depend 
mainly  on  the  distribution  of  animal  life,  I  consider  the  Malay 
Archipelago  to  include  the  Malay  Peninsula  as  far  as  Tenas- 
serim,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands  on  the  west,  the  Philippines 
on  the  north,  and  the  Solomon  Islands  beyond  'New  Guinea 
on  the  east.  All  the  great  islands  included  within  these  limits 
are  connected  together  by  innumerable  smaller  ones,  so  that 
no  one  of  them  seems  to  be  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  all  enjoy  a  uniform  and  very  similar 
climate,  and  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation. 
Whether  we  study  their  form  and  distribution  on  maps,  or 
actually  travel  from  island  to  island,  our  first  impression  will 
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be  that  they  form  a  connected  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  intimately  related  to  each  other. 

Extent  of  the  Archipelago  and  Islands. — ^The  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago extends  for  more  than  4000  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  about  1300  in  breadth  from  north  to  sontlk  It 
would  stretch  over  an  expanse  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe 


THE  BBITISH  ISLES  AND  BORNEO  OK  THE  SAME  SOALB. 

from  the  extreme  west  far  into  Central  Asia,  or  would  cover 
the  widest  parts  of  South  America,  and  extend  far  beyond  the 
land  into  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  It  includes  three 
islands  larger  than  Great  Britain ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Borneo, 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  might  be  set  down,  and  would 
be  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  forests.    New  Guinea,  though  less 
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compact  in  shape,  is  probably  larger  than  Borneo.  Sumatra 
is  about  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain ;  Java,  Luzon,  and 
Celebes  are  each  about  the  size  of  Ireland.  Eighteen  more 
islands  are,  on  the  average,  as  large  as  Jamaica ;  more  than  a 
hundred  are  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  while  the  isles  and 
islets  of  smaller  size  are  innumerable.  The  absolute  extent  of 
land  in  the  Archipelago  is  not  greater  than  that  contained  by 
Western  Europe  from  Hungary  to  Spain ;  but,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  land  is  broken  up  and  divided,  the  varie- 
ty of  its  productions  is  rather  in  proportion  to  the  immense 
surface  over  which  the  islands  are  spread,  than  to  the  quantity 
of  land  which  they  contain. 

Geological  Contrasts. — One  of  the  chief  volcanic  belts  upon 
the  globe  passes  through  the  Archipelago,  and  produces*  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  scenery  of  the  volcanic  and  non-volcan- 
ic islands.  A  curving  line,  marked  out  by  scores  of  active 
and  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanoes,  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  length  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  thence  by  the  islands 
of  Bali,  Lombock,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  the  Serwatty  Islands, 
Banda,  Amboyna,  Batchian,  Makian,  Tidore,  Temate,  and  Gi- 
lolo,  to  Morty  Island.  Here  there  is  a  slight  but  well-marked 
break,  or  shift,  of  about  200  miles  to  the  westward,  where  the 
volcanic  belt  again  begins,  in  North  Celebes,  and  passes  by  Siau 
and  Sanguir  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  along  the  eastern  side  of 
which  it  continues,  in  a  curving  line,  to  their  northern  extremity. 
From  the  extreme  eastern  bend  of  this  belt  at  Banda,  we  pass 
onward  for  1000  miles  over  a  non-volcanic  district  to  the  vol- 
canoes observed  by  Dampier,  in  1699,  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  can  there  trace  another  volcanic 
belt,  through  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Isl- 
ands, to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  whole  region  occupied  by  this  vast  line  of  volcanoes, 
and  for  a  considerable  breadth  on  each  side  of  it,  earthquakes 
are  of  continual  recurrence,  slight  shocks  being  felt  at  inter- 
vals of  every  few  weeks  or  months,  while  more  severe  ones, 
shaking  down  whole  villages,  and  doing  more  or  less  injury 
to  life  and  property,  are  sure  to  happen,  in  one  part  or  anoth- 
er of  this  district,  almost  every  year.  In  many  of  the  islands 
the  years  of  the  great  earthquakes  form  the  chronological 
epochs  of  the  native  inhabitants,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  ages 
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of  their  children  are  remembered,  and  the  dates  of  many  im- 
portant events  are  determined. 

I  can  only  briefly  allude  to  the  many  fearful  eruptions  that 
have  taken  place,  in  this  region.  In  the  amount  of  injury  to 
life  and  property,  and  in  the  magpitude  of  their  effects,  they 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  upon  record.  Forty  villages 
were  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Papandayang,  in  Java,  in 
1772,  when  the  whole  mountain  was  blown  up  by  repeated  ex- 
plosions, and  a  large  lake  left  in  its  place.  By  ^e  great  erup- 
tion of  Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  in  1815, 12,000  people  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ashes  darkened  the  air  and  fell  thickly  upon 
the  earth  and  sea  for  800  miles  round.  Even  quite  recently, 
since  I  quitted  the  country,  a  mountain  which  had  been  quies- 
cent for  more  than  200  years  suddenly  burst  into  activity. 
The  island  of  .Makian,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  was  rent  open  in 
1646  by  a  violent  eruption,  which  left  a  huge  chasm  on  one 
side,  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  was  when 
I  last  visited  it,  in  1860,  clothed  with  vegetation  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  contained  twelve  populous  Malay  villages.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  1862,  after  215  years  of  peilect  inaction,  it 
again  suddenly  burst  forth,  blowing  up  and  completely  alter- 
ing the  appearanise  of  the  mountain,  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sending  forth  such  volumes  of 
ashes  as  to  darken  the  air  at  Temate,  forty  miles  off,  and  to 
almost  entirely  destroy  the  growing  crops  on  that  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands. 

The  island  of  Java  contains  more  volcanoes,  active  and 
extinct,  than  any  other  known  district  of  equal  extent.  They 
are  about  forty-five  in  number,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  volcanic  cone  on  a  large  scale,  single 
or  double,  with  entire  or  truncated  summits,  and  averaging 
10,000  feet  high. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  almost  all  volcanoes  have 
been  slowly  built  up  by  the  accumulation  of  matter — ^mud, 
ashes,  and  lava  —  ejected  by  themselves.  The  openings  or 
craters,  however,  frequently  shift  their  position ;  so  that  a 
country  may  be  covered  with  a  more  or  less  irregular  series 
of  hills  in  chains  and  masses,  only  here  and  there  rising  into 
lofty  cones,  and  yet  the  whole  may  be  produced  by  true  vol- 
canic action.    In  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  Java  has  been 
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formed.  There  has  been  some  elevation,  especially  on  the 
south  coast,  where  extensive  cliffs  of  coral  limestone  are  found, 
and  there  may  be  a  substratum  of  older  stratified  rocks ;  but 
still  essentially  Java  is  volcanic ;  and  that  noble  and  fertile  isl- 
and— ^the  very  garden  of  the  £ast,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  richest,  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  best  governed  tropical 
island  in  the  world— owes  its  very  existence  to  the  same  in- 
tense volcanic  activity  which  stiU  occasionally  devastates  its 
surface. 

The  great  island  of  Sumatra  exhibits,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  a  much  smaller  number  of  volcanoes,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  has  probably  a  non-volcanic  origin. 

To  the  eastward,  the  long  string  of  islands  from  Java, 
passing  by  the  north  of  Timor  and  away  to  Banda,  are  prob- 
ably all  due  to  volcanic  action.  Timor  itself  consists  of  an- 
cient stratified  rocks,  but  is  said  to  have  one  volcano  near  its 
centre. 

Going  northward,  Amboyna,  a  part  of  Bouru,  and  the  west 
end  of  Ceram,  the  north  part  of  Gilolo,  and  all  the  small  isl- 
ands arotmd  it,  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes,  and  the 
islands  of  Siau  and  Sanguir,  are  wholly  volcanic.  The  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  contain^  many  active  and  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  has  probably  been  reduced  to  its  present  fragmentary 
condition  by  subsidences  attending  on  volcanic  action. 

All  along  this  great  line  of  volcanoes  are  to  be  found  more 
or  less  palpable  signs  of  upheaval  and  depression  of  land. 
The  range  of  islands  south  of  Sumatra,  a  part  of  the  south 
coast  of  Java  and  of  the  islands  east  of  it,  the  west  and  east 
end  of  Timor,  portions  of  all  the  Moluccas,  the  K6  and  Aru 
Islands,  Waigiou,  and  the  whole  south  and  east  of  Gilolo,  con- 
sist in  a  great  measure  of  upraised  coral  rock  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  that  now  forming  in  the  adjacent  seas.  In  many 
places  I  have  observed  the  unaltered  surfaces  of  the  elevated 
ree&,  with  great  masses  of  coral  standing  up  in  their  natural 
position,  and  hundreds  of  shells  so  fresh-looking  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  they  had  been  more  than  a  few  years  out 
of  the  water ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  probable  that  such  changes 
have  occurred  within  a  few  centuries. 

The  united  lengths  of  these  volcanic  belts  is  about  nine- 
ty degrees,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
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globe.  Their  width  is  about  fifty  miles ;  but,  for  a  space  of 
two  hundred  on  each  side  of  them,  evidences  of  subterranean 
action  are  to  be  found  in  recently  elevated  coral  rock,  or  in 
barrier  coral  reefs,  indicating  recent  submergence.  In  the 
very  centre  or  focus  of  the  great  curve  of  volcanoes  is  placed 
the  large  island  of  Boiiieo,  in  which  no  sign  of  recent  volcanic 
action  has  yet  been  observed,  and  where  earthquakes,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  surrounding  regions,  are  entirely  unknown. 
The  equally  large  island  of  New  Guinea  occupies  another 
quiescent  area,  on  which  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  has  yet 
been  discovered.  With  the  exception  of  the  eastern  end  of 
its  northern  peninsula,  the  large  and  curiously-shaped  island 
of  Celebes  is  also  entirely  free  from  volcanoes ;  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  volcanic  portion  has'  once 
formed  a  separate  island.  The  Malay  Peninsula  is  also  non- 
volcanic. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  division  of  the  Archipelago 
would  therefore  be  into  quiescent  and  volcanic  regions,  and 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  e3q)ected  that  such  a  division  would  cor- 
respond to  some  differences  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
and  the  forms  of  life.  This  is  the  case,  however,  to  a  very 
limited  extent ;  and  we  shall  presentiy  see  that,  although  this 
development  of  subterranean  fires  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  has 
piled  up  chains  of  mountains  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  high, 
has  broken  up  continents  and  raised  up  islands  from  the 
ocean,  yet  it  has  all  the  character  of  a  recent  action,  which  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  traces  of  a  more  ancient 
distribution  of  land  and  water. 

Contrasts  of  Vegetation.  —  Placed  immediately  upon  the 
Equator  and  surrounded  by  extensive  oceans,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  various  islands  of  the  Archipelago  should  be  al- 
most always  clothed  with  a  forest  vegetation  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountai^ns.  This  is 
the  general  rule.  Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Moluccas,  and  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Java 
and  Celebes,  are  all  forest  countries,  except  a  few  small  and 
unimportant  tracts,  due  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  ancient  cul- 
tivation or  accidental  fires.  To  this,  however,  there  is  one 
important  exception  in  the  island  of  Timor  and  all  the  small- 
er islands  around  it,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  forest  such 
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as  exists  in  the  other  islands,  and  this  character  extends  in  a 
lesser  degree  to  Flores,  Sombawa,  Lombock,  and  BalL 

In  Timor  the  most  common  trees  are  Eucalypti  of  several 
species,  so  characteristic  of  Australia,  with  sandal-wood,  acacia, 
and  other  sorts  in  less  abundance.  These  are  scattered  over 
the  country  more  or  less  thickly,  but  never  so  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  forest.  Coarse  and  scanty  grasses  grow  be- 
neath them  on  the  more  barren  hills,  and  a  luxuriant  herbage 
in  the  moister  localities.  In  the  islands  between  Timor  and 
Java  there  is  often  a  more  thickly-wooded  country,  abounding 
in  thorny  and  prickly  trees.  These  seldom  reach  any  great 
height,  and  during  the  force  of  the  dry  season  they  almost 
completely  lose  their  leaves,  allowing  the  ground  beneath  them 
to  be  parched  up,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  damp, 
gloomy,  ever-verdant  forests  of  the  other  islands.  This  pecul- 
iar character,  which  extends  in  a  less  degree  to  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Celebes  and  the  east  end  of  Java,  is  most  probably 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  Australia.  The  south-east  mon- 
soon, which  lasts  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year  (from  March 
to  November),  blowing  over  the  northern  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, produces  a  degree  of  heat  and  dryness  which  assimilates 
the  vegetation  and  physical  aspect  of  the  adjacent  islands  to 
its  own.  A  little  further  eastward,  in  Timor-laut  and  the  E^ 
Islands,  a  moister  climate  prevails,  the  south-east  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  Pacific  through  Torres  Straits  and  over  the  damp 
forests  of  New  Guinea,  and  as  a  consequence  every  rocky  islet 
is  clothed  with  verdure  to  its  very  summit  Further  west 
again,  as  the  same  dry  winds  blow  over  a  wider  and  wider 
extent  of  ocean,  they  have  time  to  absorb  fresh  moisture,  and 
we  accordingly  find  the  island  of  Java  possessing  a  less  and 
less  arid  climate,  till  in  the  extreme  west  near  Batavia  rain 
occurs  more  or  leas  all  the  year  round,  and  the  mountains  are 
everywhere  clothed  with  forests  of  unexampled  luxuriance. 

G<ynira^  in  Depth  of  Sea. — ^It  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Qeorge  Windsor  Earl,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
€^graphical  Society  in  1845,  and  subsequently  in  a  pamphlet 
**  On  the  Physical  Geography  of  South-eastern  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia,''  dated  1855,  that  a  shallow  sea  connected  the  great  isl- 
ands of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  with  the  Asiatic  continent, 
with  which  their  natural  productions  generally  agreed ;  while 
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a  similar  shaUow  sea  connected  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands  to  Australia,  all  being  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  Marsupials. 

We  have  here  a  clew  to  the  most  radical  contrast  in  the 
Archipelago,  and,  by  following  it  out  in  detail,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  we  can  draw  a  line  among  the  islands, 
which  shall  so  divide  them  that  one-half  shall  truly  belong  to 
Asia,  while  the  other  shall  no  less  certainly  be  allied  to  Aus- 
tralia. I  term  these  respectively  the  Indo-Malayan,  and  the 
Austro-Malayan  divisions  of  the  Archipelago.  {See  Physical 
Map.) 

On  referring  to  pages  12,  13,  and  36  of  Mr.  EarPs  pam- 
phlet, it  will  be  seen  that  he  maintains  the  former  connection 
of  Asia  and  Australia  as  an  important  part  of  his  view,  whereas 
I  dwell  mainly  on  their  long  continued  separation.  Notwith- 
standing this  and  other  important  differences  between  us,  to 
him  undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit  of  first  indicating  the  di- 
vision of  the  Archipelago  into  an  Australian  and  an  Asiatic 
region,  which  it  has  been  my  good-fortune  to  establish  by 
more  detailed  observations. 

Contrasts  in  NaJbural  Productions.-^o  understand  the  im- 
portance of  this  class  of  facts,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  former 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  by  geologists  and  naturalists  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  present  distribution 
of  living  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  last  series  of  changes  that  it  has  undergone.  Geology 
teaches  us  that  the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water  is  everywhere  slowly  changing.  It  further 
teaches  us  that  the  forms  of  life  which  inhabit  that  surface 
have,  during  every  period  of  which  we  possess  any  record, 
been  also  slowly  changing. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  how  either 
of  those  changes  took  place ;  as  to  that,  opinions  may  differ ; 
but  as  to  the  &ot  that  the  changes  themselves  Jiofoe  occurred, 
from  the  earliest  geological  ages  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  are  still  going  on,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion. 
Every  successive  stratum  of  sedimentary  rock,  sand,  or  gravel 
is  a  proof  that  changes  of  level  have  taken  place ;  and  the  dif- 
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ferent  species  of  animals  and  plants,  whose  remains  are  found 
in  these  deposits,  prove  that  corresponding  changes  did  occur 
in  the  organic  world. 

Taking,  therefore,  these  two  series  of  changes  for  granted, 
most  of  the  present  peculiarities  and  anomalies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  species  may  be  directly  traced  to  them.  In  our 
own  islands,  with  a  very  few  trifling  exceptions,  every  quadru- 
ped, bird,  reptile,  insect,  and  plant  is  found  also  on  the  adjacent 
continent.  In  the  small  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  there 
are  some  quadrupeds  and  insects,  and  many  plants,  quite  pe- 
culiar. In  Ceylon,  more  closely  connected  to  India  than  Brit- 
ain is  to  Europe,  many  animals  and  plants  are  different  from 
those  found  in  India,  and  peculiar  to  the  island.  In  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands  almost  every  indigenous  living  thing  is  peculiar 
to  them,  though  closely  resembling  other  kinds  found  in  the 
nearest  parts  of  the  American  continent 

Most  naturalists  now  admit  that  these  facts  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  or  less  lapse  of  time  since  the  islands 
were  upraised  from  beneath  the  ocean,  or  were  separated  from 
the  Clearest  land ;  and  this  will  be  generally  (though  not  al- 
ways) indicated  by  the  depth  of  the  intervening  sea.  The 
enormous  thickness  of  many  maiine  deposits  through  wide 
areas  shows  that  subsidtence  has  often  continued  (with  inter- 
mitting periods  of  repose)  during  epochs  of  immense  duration. 
The  depth  of  sea  produced  by. such  subsidence  will  therefore 
generally  be  a  measure  of  time ;  and  in  like  manner  the  change 
which  organic  forms  have  undergone  is  a  measure  of  time. 
When  we  make  proper  allowance  for  the  continued  introduc- 
tion of  new  animals  and  plants  from  surrounding  countries, 
by  those  natural  means  of  dispersal  which  have  been  so  well 
e3q)lained  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is  remark- 
able how  closely  these  two  measures  correspond.  Britain  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  very  shallow  sea,  and  only 
in  a  very  few  cases  have  our  animals  or  plants  begun  to  show 
a  difference  from  the  corresponding  Continental  species. 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  divided  from  Italy  by  a  much  deeper 
sea,  present  a  much  gi-eater  difference  in  their  organic  forms. 
Cuba,  separated  from  Yucatan  by  a  wider  and  deeper  strait, 
differs  more  markedly,  so  that  most  of  its  productions  are  of 
distinct  and  peculiar  species ;  while  Madagascar,  divided  from 
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Africa  by  a  deep  channel  three  hundred  miles  wide,  possesses 
so  many  peculiar  features  as  to  indicate  separation  at  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  or  even  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
two  countries  have  ever  been  absolutely  united. 

Returning  now  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  we  find  that  all 
the  wide  expanse  of  sea  which  divides  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo  from  each  other,  and  from  Malacca  and  Slam,  is  so 
shallow  that  ships  can  anchor  in  any  part  of  it,  since  it  rarely 
exceeds  forty  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  if  we  go  as  far  as  the 
line  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  we  shall  include  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands and  Bali,  east  of  Java.  If,  therefore,  these  islands  have 
been  separated  from  each  other  and  the  continent  by  subsi- 
dence of  the  intervening  tracts  of  land,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  separation  has  been  comparatively  recent,  since  the 
depth  to  which  the  land  has  subsided  is  so  smalL  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  the  great  chain  of  active  volcanoes  in 
Sumatra  and  Java  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  cause  for  such 
subsidence,  since  the  enormous  masses  of  matter  they  have 
thrown  out  would  take  away  the  foundations  of  the  surround- 
ing district ;  and  this  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  often- 
noticed  fact  that  volcanoes  and  volcanic  chains  are  always 
near  the  sea.  The  subsidence  they  produce  around  them  will, 
in  time,  make  a  sea,  if  one  does  not  already  exist. 

But  it  is  when  we  examine  the  zoology  of  these  countries 
that  we  find  what  we  most  require— evidence  of  a  very  strik- 
ing character  that  these  great  islands  must  have  once  formed 
a  part  of  the  continent,  and  could  only  have  been  separated  at 
a  very  recent  geological  epoch.  The  elephant  and  tapir  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra  and  the  allied 
species  of  Java,  the  wild  cattle  of  Borneo  and  the  kind  long 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Java,  are  now  aU  known  to  inhabit 
some  part  or  other  of  Southern  Asia.  Kone  of  these  large 
animals  could  possibly  have  passed  over  the  arms  of  the  sea 
which  now  separate  these  countries,  and  their  presence  plainly 
indicates  that  a  land  communication  must  have  existed  since 
the  origin  of  the  species.  Among  the  smaller  mammals,  a 
considerable  portion  are  common  to  each  island  and  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  the  vast  physical  changes  that  must  have  occurred 
during  the  breaking  up  and  subsidence  of  such  extensive  re- 
gions have  led  to  the  extinction  of  some  in  one  or  more  of  the 
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islands,  and  in  some  oases  there  seems  also  to  have  been  time 
for  a  change  of  species  to  have  taken  place.  Birds  and  insects 
illustrate  the  same  view,  for  every  family,  and  almost  every 
genus  of  these  groups  found  in  any  of  the  islands,  occurs  also 
on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
species  are  exactly  identical.  Birds  offer  us  one  of  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  law  of  distribution ;  for  though  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  the  watery  boundaries  whichkeep 
out  the  land  quadrupeds  could  be  easily  passed  over  by  birds, 
yet  practically  it  is  not  so ;  for  if  we  leave  out  the  aquatic 
tribes  which  are  pre-eminently  wanderers,  it  is  found  that  the 
others  (and  especially  the  Passeres,  or  true  perching-birds, 
which  form  the  vast  majority)  are  generally  as  strictly  limited 
by  straits  and  arms  of  the  sea  as  are  quadrupeds  themselves. 
As  an  instance,  among  the  islands  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Java  possesses  numerous  birds 
which  never  pass  over  to  Sumatra,  though  they  are  separated 
by  a  strait  only  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  with  islands  in  mid- 
channel.  Java,  in  fact,  possesses  more  birds  and  insects  pe- 
cuhar  to  itself  than  either  Sumatra  or  Borneo,  and  this  would 
indicate  that  it  was  earliest  separated  from  the  continent; 
next  in  organic  individuality  is  Borneo,  while  Sumatra  is  so 
neaiiy  identical  in  all  its  animal  forms  with  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  that  we  may  safely  conclude  it  to  have  b^  the  most 
recently  dismembered  island. 

The  general  result,  therefore,  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  the 
great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  resemble,  in  their 
natural  productions,  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent,  almost 
as  much  as  such  widely-separated  districts  could  be  expected 
to  do  even  if  they  still  formed  a  part  of  Asia;  and  this  close 
resemblance,  joined  with  the  fact  of  the  wide  extent  of  sea 
which  separates  them  being  so  uniformly  and  remarkably  shal- 
low, and  lastly,  the  existence  of  the  extensive  range  of  volca- 
noes in  Sumatra  and  Java,  which  have  poured  out  vast  quan- 
tities of  subterranean  matter,  and  have  built  up  extensive  pla- 
teaux and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  thus  furnishing  a  vera  causa 
for  a  parallel  line  of  subsidence,  all  lead  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  a  very  recent  geological  epoch  the  continent 
of  Asia  extended  far  beyond  its  present  limits  iii  a  south-east^ 
erly  direction,  including  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
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Borneo,  and  probably  reaching  as  far  as  the  present  100<{ath> 
om  line  of  soundings. 

The  Philippine  Islands  agree  in  many  respects  with  Asia 
and  the  other  islands,  bat  present  some  anomalies,  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  were  separated  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
have  pince  been  subject  to  many  revolutions  in  their  physical 
geography. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Archipelago,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  islands  from  Celebes 
and  Lombock  eastward  exhibit  almost  as  close  a  resemblance 
to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  as  the  Western  Islands  do  to 
Asia.  It  is  well  known  that  the  natural  productions  of  Aus- 
tralia differ  from  those  of  Asia  more  than  those  of  any  of  the 
four  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  differ  from  each  other. 
Australia  in  fact  stands  alone :  it  possesses  no  apes  or  monkeys, 
no  cats  or  tigers,  wolves,  bears,  or  hyenas ;  no  deer  or  antelopes, 
sheep  or  oxen ;  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit ;  none,  in 
shorty  of  those  familiar  types  of  quadruped  which  are  met 
with  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  these,  it  has 
Marsupials  only,  kangaroos  and  opossums,  wombats  and  the 
duck-billed  platypus.  In  birds  it  is  almost  as  peculiar.  It 
has  no  woodpeckers  and  no  pheasants,  &milies  which  exist  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world ;  but  instead  of  them  it  has  the 
mound-making  brush-turkeys,  the  honeysuckers,  the  cockatoos, 
and  the  brush-tongued  lories,  which  are  found  no  where  else 
upon  the  globe.  All  these  striking  peculiarities  are  found 
also  in  those  islands  which  form  the  Austro-Malayan  division 
of  the  Archipelago. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Archi- 
.  pelago  is  nowhere  so  abruptly  exhibited  as  on  passing  from 
the  island  of  Bali  to  that  of  Lombock,  where  the  two  regions 
are  in  closest  proximity.  In  Bali  we  have  barbets,  fruit- 
thrushes,  and  woodpeckers;  on  passing  over  to  Lombock 
these  are  seen  no  more,  but  we  have  abundance  of  cockatoos, 
honeysuckers,  and  brush-turkeys,  which  are  equally  unknown 
in  Bali,'  or  any  island  further  west.  The  strait  is  here  fifteen 
miles  wide,  so  that  we  may  pass  in  two  hours  from  one  greftt 

'  I  -was  infoimed,  however,  that  there  were  a  few  cockatoos  at  one  spot  on  the 
west  of  Bali,  showing  that  the  intenningling  of  the  prodactions  of  these  islands 
.  is  now  going  on. 
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division  of  the  earth  to  another,  difiEering  as  essentially  in 
their  animal  life  as  Europe  does  from  America.  If  we  travel 
from  Java  or  Borneo  to  Celebes  or  the  Moluocas,  the  differ- 
ence is  still  more  striking.  In  the  first  the  forests  abound  in 
monkeys  of  many  kinds,  wild-cats,  deer,  civets,  and  otters,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  squirrels  are  constantly  met  with.  In 
the  latter  none  of  these  occur ;  but  the  prehensile-tailed  Cus- 
cus  is  almost  the  only  terrestrial  mammal  seen,  except  wild 
pigs,  which  are  found  in  all.  tne  islands,  and  deer  (which  have 
probably  been  recently  introduced)  m  Celebes  and  the  Moluc- 
cas. The  birds  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  Western  Isl- 
ands are  woodpeckers,  barbets,  trogons,  fruit-thrushes«  and 
leaf-thrushes :  they  are  seen  daily,  and  form  the  great  ornitho- 
logical features  of  the  country.  In  the  Eastern  Islands  these 
are  absolutely  unknown,  honeysuckers  and  small  lories  being 
the  most  common  birds ;  so  that  the  naturalist  feels  himself 
in  a  new  world,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  he  has  passed  from 
the  one  region  to  the  other  in  a  few  days  without  ever  being 
out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  inference  that  we  must  draw  from  these  facts  is  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  whole  of  the  islands  eastward  beyond  Java 
and  Borneo  do  essentially  form  a  part  of  a  former  Australian 
or  Pacific  continent,  although  some  of  them  may  never  have 
been  actually  joined  to  it.  This  continent  must  have  been 
broken  up  not  only  before  the  Western  Islands  were  separar 
ted  from  Asia,  but  probably  before  the  extreme  south-eastern 
portion  of  Asia  was  raised  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
for  a  great  part  of  the  land  of  Borneo  and  Java  is  known 
to  be  geologically  of  quite  recent  formation,  while  the  very 
great  difference  of  species,  and  in  many  cases  of  genera  also, 
between  the  productions  of  the  Eastern  Malay  Islands  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  the  great  depth  of  the  sea  now  sepa- 
rating them,  all  point  to  a  comparatively  long  period  of  iso- 
laty>n. 

/It  is  interesting  to  observe  among  the  islands  themselves 
h6w  a  shallow  sea  always  intimates  a  recent  land-connection. 
The  Aru  Islands,  Mysol,  and  Waigiou,  as  well  as  Jobie,  agree 
with  New  Guinea  in  their  species  of  mammalia  and  birdis 
/  much  more  closely  than  they  do  with  the  Moluccas,  and  we 
find  that  they  are  all  united  to  New  Guinea  by  a  shallow  sea. 
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In  fact,  the  100-fathom  line  ronnd  New  Guinea  marks  out  ac- 
curately the  range  of  the  trae  paradise  birds. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noted — ^and  this  is  a  very  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  theories  of  the  dependence  of  special 
forms  of  hfe  on  external  conditions — that  this  division  of  the 
Archipelago  into  two  regions  characterized  by  a  striking  di- 
versity in  their  natnral  productions,  does  not  in  any  way  cor- 
respond to  the  main  physical  or  climatal  divisions  of  the  sur- 
face. The  great  volcanic  chain  runs  through  both  parts,  and 
appears  to  produce  no  effect  in  assimilating  their  productions. 
Borneo  closely  resembles  New  Guinea  not  only  in  its  vast 
size  and  its  freedom  from  volcanoes,  but  in  its  variety  of  geo- 
logical structure,  its  uniformity  of  climate,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  forest  vegetation  that  clothes  its  surface.  The' 
Moluccas  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Philippines  in  their  vol- 
canic structure,  their  extreme  fertility,  their  luxuriant  forests, 
and  their  frequent  earthquakes ;  and  Bali  with  the  east  end 
of  Java  has  a  climate  almost  as  dry  and  a  soil  almost  as  arid 
as  that  of  Timor.  Tet  between  these  corresponding  groups 
of  islands,  constructed  as  it  were  after  the  same  pattern,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  climate,  and  bathed  by  the  same  oceans, 
there  exists  the  greatest  possible  contrast  when  we  compare 
their  animal  productions.  Nowhere  does  the  ancient  doctrine 
—that  differences  or  similarities  in  the  various  forms  of  life 
that  inhabit  different  countries  are  due  to  corresponding  phys- 
ical differences  or  similarities  in  the  countries  themselves  — 
meet  with  so  direct  and  palpable  a  contradiction.  Borneo  and 
New  Guinea,  as  alike  physically  as  two  distinct  countries  can 
be,  are  zoologically  wide  as  the  poles  asunder;  while  Aus- 
tralia, with  its  dry  winds,  its  open  plains,  its  stony  deserts,  and 
its  temperate  climate,  yet  produces  birds  and  quadrupeds 
which  are  closely  related  to  those  inhabiting  the  hot,  damp, 
luxuriant  forests  which  everywhere  clothe  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  New  Guinea. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  means  by  which  I 
suppose  this  great  contrast  has  been  brought  about,  let  us 
consider  what  would  occur  if  two  strongly-contrasted  divis- 
ioDs  of  the  earth  were,  by  natural  means,  brought  into  prox- 
imity. No  two  parts  of  the  world  differ  so  radically  in  their 
productions  as  Asia  and  Australia,  but  the  difference  between 
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Africa  and  South  America  is  alfiio  very  great,  and  these  two  re- 
gions will  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  question  we  are  consider- 
ing. On  the  one  side  we  have  baboons,  lions,  elephants,  buffa- 
loes, and  giraffes ;  on  the  other,  spider-monkeys,  pumas,  tapirs, 
ant-eaters,  and  sloths ;  while  among  birds,  the  hombills,  turacos, 
orioles,  and  honeysuckers  of  Africa  contrast  strongly  with  the 
toucans,  macaws,  chatterers,  and  humming-birds  of  America. 
Now  let  us  endeavor  to  imagine  (what  it  is  very  probable 
may  occur  in  future  ages)  that  a  slow  upheaval  of  the  bed  of 
the  Atlantic  should  take  place,  while  at  the  same  time  earth- 
quake-shocks and  volcanic  action  on  the  land  should  cause  in- 
creased volumes  of  sediment  to  be  poured  down  by  the  rivers, 
so  that  the  two  continents  should  gradually  spread  out  by  the 
addition  of  newly-formed  lands,  and  thus  reduce  the  Atlantic, 
which  now  separates  them,  to  an  9,tm  of  the  sea  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  wide.  At  the  same  time  we  may  suppose  islands 
to  be  upheaved  in  mid-channel ;  and,  as  the  subterranean  forces 
varied  in  intensity,  and  shifted  their  points  of  greatest  action, 
these  islands  would  sometimes  become  connected  with  the 
land  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  strait,  and  at  other  times 
again  be  separated  from  it.  Several  islands  would  at  one 
time  be  joined  together,  at  another  would  be  broken  up  again, 
till  at  last,  after  many  long  ages  of  such  intermittent  action, 
we  might  have  an  irregular  archipelago  of  islands  filling  up 
the  ocean-channel  of  the  Atlantic,  in  whose  appearance  and 
arrangement  we  could  discover  nothing  to  tell  us  which  had 
been  connected  with  Africa  and  which  with  America.  The 
animals  and  plants  inhabiting  these  islands  would,  however, 
certainly  reveal  this  portion  of  their  former  history.  On  those 
islands  which  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  South  American 
continent  we  should  be  sure  to  find  such  common  birds  as 
chatterers  and  toucans  and  humming-birds,  and  some  of  the 
peculiar  American  quadrupeds ;  while  on  those  which  had  been 
separated  from  Africa,  hombills,  orioles,  and  honeysuckers 
would  as  certainly  be  found.  Some  portion  of  the  upraised 
land  might  at  different  times  have  had  a  temporary  connection 
with  both  continents,  and  would  then  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  mixture  in  its  living  inhabitants.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  the  Philippines. 
Other  islands,  again,  though  in  such  close  proximity  as  Bali 
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and  Lombock,  might  each  exhibit  an  almost  unmixed  sample 
of  the  productions  of  the  continents  of  which  thdy  had  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  once  formed  a  part. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have,  I  believe,  a  case  exact- 
ly parallel  to  that  which  I  have  here  supposed.  We  have  in- 
dications of  a  vast  continent,  with  a  peculiar  fauna  and  flora, 
having  been  gradually  and  irregularly  broken  up;  the  island 
of  Celebes  probably  marking  its  furthest  westward  extension, 
beyond  which  was  a  wide  ocean.  At  the  same  time  Asia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extending  its  limits  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, first  in  an  unbroken  mass,  then  separated  into  islands  as 
we  now  see  it,  and  almost  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  great  southern  land. 

From  this  outline  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  evident  how  im- 
portant an  adjunct  Natural  History  is  to  Geology ;  not  only 
in  interpreting  the  fragments  of  extinct  animals  found  in  the 
earth's  crust,  but  in  determining  past  changes  in  the  surface 
which  have  left  no  geological  record.  It  is  certainly  a  won- 
derful and  unexpected  fact,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  birds  and  insects  should  enable  us  to  map  out 
lands  and  continents  which  disappeared  beneath  the  ocean 
long  before  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  human  race.  Wher- 
ever the  geologist  can  explore  the  earth's  surface,  he  can  read 
much  of  its  past  history,  and  can  determine  approximately  its 
latest  movements  above  and  below  the  sea-level ;  but  wher- 
ever oceans  and  seas,  now  extend,  he  can  do  nothing  but  spec- 
ulate on  the  very  limited  data  afforded  by  the  depth  of  the 
waters.  Here  the  naturalist  steps  in,  and  enables  him  to  fill 
up  this  great  gap  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  travels  was  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  this  nature ;  and  my  search  after  such  evidence  has 
been  rewarded  by  great  success,  so  that  I  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  out  with  some  probability  the  past  changes  which 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  earth  has  undergone. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  facts  and  generalizations  here 
given  would  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  at  the  end 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  narrative  of  the  travels  which 
supplied  the  facts.  In  some  cases  this  might  be  so,  but  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  give  such  an  account  as  I  desire 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  numerous  islands  and  groups  of 
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islands  in  the  Archipelago^  without  constant  reference  to  these 
generalizations  which  add  so  much  to  their  interest.  Having 
given  this  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
how  the  same  principles  can  be  applied  to  the  individual  isl- 
ands of  a  group  as  to  the  whole  Arcbipelago,  and  make  my 
account  of  the  many  new  and  curious  animals  which  inhabit 
them  both  more  interesting  and  more  instructive  than  if  treat- 
ed as  mere  isolated  facts. 

Contrasts  ofBacea, — ^Before  I  had  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  Archipelago  be- 
longed to  distinct  primary  regions  of  the  earth,  I  had  been 
led  to  group  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  under  two  radi- 
cally distinct  races.  In  this  I  differed  from  most  ethnologists 
who  had  before  written  on  the  subject,  for  it  had  been  the  al- 
most universal  custom  to  follow  William  von  Humboldt  and 
Pritchard  in  classing  all  the  oceanic  races  as  modifications  of 
one  type.  Observation  soon  showed  me,  however,  that  Ma- 
lays and  Papuans  differed  radically  in  eveiy  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  character ;  and  more  detailed  research,  continued 
for  eight  years,  satisfied  me  that  under  these  two  forms,  as 
types,  the  whole  of  the  peoples  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
Polynesia  could  be  classified.  On  drawing  the  line  which 
separates  these  races,  it  is  found  to  come  near  to  that  which 
divides  the  zoological  regions,  but  somewhat  eastward  of  it; 
a  circumstance  which  appears  to  me  very  significant  of  the 
same  causes  having  influenced  the  distribution  of  mankind 
that  have  determined  the  range  of  other  animal  forms. 

The  reason  why  exactly  the  same  line  does  not  limit  both 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  Man  has  means  of  traversing  the 
sea  which  animals  do  not  possess,  and  a  superior  race  has 
power  to  press  out  or  assimilate  an  inferior  one.  The  mari- 
time enterprise  and  higher  civilization  of  the  Malay  races  have 
enabled  them  to  overrun  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  region,  in 
which  they  have  entirely  supplanted  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants, if  it  ever  possessed  any,  and  to. spread  much  of  their 
language,  their  domestic  animals,  and  their  customs  far  over 
the  Pacific  into  islands  where  they  have  but  slightly,  or  not 
at  all,  modified  the  physical  or  moral  characteristics  of  the 
people. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  various  isl- 
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lauds  can  be  gronped  either  with  the  Malays  or  the  Paupans, 
and  that  these  two  have  no  traceable  affinity  to  each  other. 
I  believe,  farther,  that  all  the  races  east  of  the  line  I  have 
drawn  have  more  affinity  for  each  other  than  they  have  for  any 
of  the  races  west  of  that  line ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Asiatic  races 
include  the  Malays,  and  all  have  a  continental  origin,  while 
the  Pacific  races,  including  all  to  the  east  of  the  former  (ex- 
cept perhaps  some  in  the  Northern  Pacific),  are  derived,  not 
from  any  existing  continent,  but  from  lands  which  now  exist 
or  have  recently  existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  prelim- 
inary observations  will  enable  the  reader  better  to  apprehend 
the  importance  I  attach  to  the  details  of  physical  form  or 
moral  character  which  I  shall  give  in  describing  the  inhabitants 
of  many  of  the  islands. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

SINGAPORE. 
A    8KET0H  OF  THE   TOWN  AND   ISLAND   AS    8BEN   DUBING   SBTSRAL  VlBm 

FROM  1854  TO  1862. 

Few  places  are  more  interesting  to  a  traveller  from  Europe 
than  the  town  and  island  of  Singapore,  furnishing,  as  it  does, 
examples  of  a  variety  of  Eastern  races,  and  of  many  different 
religions  and  modes  of  life.  The  government,  the  garrison, 
and  the  chief  merchants  are  English,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  is  Chinese,  including  some  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants,  the  agriculturists  of  the  interior,  and  most  of  the 
mechanics  and  laborers.  The  native  Malays  are  usually  fish- 
ermen and  boatmen,  and  they  form  the  main  body  of  the  po- 
lice. The  Portuguese  of  Malacca  supply  a  large  number  of 
the  clerks  and  smaller  merchants.  The  Klings  of  Western 
India  are  a  numerous  body  of  Mohammedans,  and,  with  many 
Arabs,  are  petty  merchants  and  shop-keepers.  The  grooms 
and  washer-men  are  all  Bengalese,  and  there  is  a  small  but 
highly  respectable  class  of  Parsee  merchants.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numbers  of  Javanese  sailors  and  domestic  servants, 
as  well  as  traders  from  Celebes,  Bali,  and  many  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  harbor  is  crowded  with  men-of-war 
and  trading-vessels  of  many  European  nations,  and  hundreds 
of  Malay  praus  and  Chinese  junks,  from  vessels  of  several  hun- 
dred tons  burden  down  to  little  fishing-boats  and  passenger 
sampans ;  and  the  town  comprises  handsome  public  buildings 
and  churches,  Mohammedan  mosques,  Hindoo  temples,  Chinese 
joss-houses,  good  European  houses,  massive  warehouses,  queer 
old  Kling  and  China  bazars,  and  long  suburbs  of  Chinese  and 
Malay  cottages. 

By  far  the  most  conspicuous  of 'the  various  kinds  of  people 
in  Singapore,  and  those  which  most  attract  the  stranger's  at- 
tention, are  tlie  Chinese,  whose  numbers  and  incessant  activity 
give  the  place  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  China. 
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The  Chinese  merchant  is  generally  a  fat,  ronnd-faced  man, 
with  an  important  and  business-like  look.  He  wears  the  same 
style  of  clothing  (loose,  white  smock,  and  blue  or  black  trow- 
sers)  as  the  meanest  coolie,  but  of  finer  materials,  and  is  always 
clean  and  neat;  and  his  long  tail,  tipped  with  red  silk, hangs 
down  to  his  heels.  He  has  a  handsome  warehouse  or  shop  in 
town,  and  a  good  house  in  the  country.  He  keeps  a  fine 
horse  and  gig,  and  every  evening  may  be  seen  taking  a  drive 
bareheaded  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze.  He  is  rich,  he  owns  sev- 
eral retail  shops  and  trading-schooners,  he  lends  money  at  high 
interest  and  on  good  security,  he  makes  hard  bargains,  and 
gets  fatter  and  richer  every  year. 

In  the  Chinese  bazar  are  hundreds  of  small  shops  in  which 
a  miscellaneouB  collection  of  hardware  and  dry-goods  are  to  be 
found,  and  where  many  things  are  sold  wonderfully  cheap. 
Tou  may  buy  gimlets  at  a  penny  each,  white  cotton  ^read  at 
four  balls  for  a  half-penny,  and  penknives,  corkscrews,  gun- 
powder, writing-paper,  and  many  other  articles  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  them  in  England.  The  shop- 
keeper is  very  good-natured ;  he  will  show  you  every  thing 
he  has,  and  does  not  seem  to  mind  if  you  buy  nothing.  He 
bates  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as  the  Klings,  who  almost  al- 
ways ask  twice  what  they  are  willing  to  take.  If  you  buy  a 
few  things  of  him,  he  will  speak  to  you  afterward  every  time 
you  pass  his  shop,  asking  you  to  walk  in  and  sit  down,  or  take 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  you  wonder  how  he  can  get  a  living  where 
so  many  sell  the  same  trifiing  articles.  The  tailors  sit  at  a 
table,  not  an  one ;  and  both  they  and  the  shoe-makers  work 
well  and  cheaply.  The  barbers  have  plenty  to  do,  shaving 
heads  and  cleaning  ears ;  for  which  latter  operation  they  have 
a  great  array  of  little  tweezers,  picks,  and  brushes.  In  the 
outskirts  of  tiie  town  are  scores  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 
The  former  seem  chiefly  to  make  coffins  and  highly-painted 
and  decorated  clothes-boxes.  The  latter  are  mostly  gun-mak- 
ers, and  bore  the  barrels  of  guns  by  hand  out  of  solid  bars  of 
iron.  At  this  tedious  operation  they  may  be  seen  every  day, 
and  they  manage  to  finish  off  a  gun  with  a  flint  lock  very 
handsomely.  All  about  the  streets  are  sellers  of  water,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  soup,  and  agar-agar  (a  jelly  made  of  searweed), 
who  have  many  cries  as  unintelligible  as  those  of  London. 
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Others  carry  a  portable  cooking  apparatus  on  a  pole  balanced 
by  a  table  at  the  other  end,  and  serve  np  a  meal  of  sheU-fish, 
rice,  and  vegetables  for  two  or  three  half-pence,  while  coolies 
and  boatmen  waiting  to  be  hired  are  everywhere  to  be  met 
with. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  the  Chinese  cut  down  forest- 
trees  in  the  jungle,  and  saw  them  up  into  planks,  they  culti- 
vate vegetables,  which  they  bring  to  market,  and  they  grow 
pepper  and  gambir,  which  form  important  articles  of  export. 
The  French  Jesuits  have  established  missions  among  these  in- 
land Chinese,  which  seem  very  successful.  I  lived  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time  with  the  missionary  at  Bukit-tima,  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  where  a  pretty  church  has  been  built,  and 
there  are  about  300  converts.  While  there,  I  met  a  mission- 
ary who  had  just  arrived  from  Tonquin,  where  he  had  been 
living  for  many  years.  The  Jesuits  still  do  their  work 
thoroughly  as  of  old.  In  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  China, 
where  all  Christian  teachers  are  obliged  to  live  in  secret,  and 
are  liable  to  persecution,  expulsion,  and  sometimes  death,  every 
province,  even  those  farthest  in  the  interior,  has  a  permanent 
Jesuit  mission  establishment,  constantly  kept  up  by  fresh 
aspirants,  who  are  taught  the  languages  of  the  countaies  they 
are  going  to  at  Penang  or  Singapore.  In  China  there  are 
said  to  be  near  a  million  converts ;  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China,  more  than  half  a  million.  One  secret  of  the  success  of 
these  missions  is  the  rigid  economy  practiced  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds.  A  missionary  is  allowed  about  £30  a  year, 
on  which  he  lives  in  whatever  country  he  may  be.  This  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  support  a  large  number  of  missionaries  with 
very  limited  means ;  and  the  natives,  seeing  their  teachers 
living  in  poverty  and  with  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  sincere  in  what  they  teach,  and  have  real- 
ly given  up  home  and  friends  and  ease  and  safety  for  the 
good  of  others.  No  wonder  they  make  converts,  for  it  must 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  people  among  whom  they  la- 
bor to  iiave  a  man  among  them  to  whom  they  can  go  in  any 
trouble  or*  distress,  who  will  comfort  and  advise  them,  who 
visits  them  in  sickness,  who  relieves  them  in  want,  and  Who 
they  see  living  from  day  to  day  in  danger  of  persecution  and 
death  entirely  for  their  sakes. 
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My  friend  at  Bokit-tima  was  tndy  a  father  to  his  flock.  He 
preached  to  them  in  Chinese  every  Sunday,  and  had  evenings 
for  discossion  and  conversation  on  religion  daring  the  week. 
He  had  a  school  to  teach  their  children.  His  house  was  open 
to  them  day  and  night.  If  a  man  came  to  him  and  said,  ^^  I 
have  no  rice  for  my  family  to  eat  to-day,"  he  would  give  him 
half  of  what  he  had  in  the  house,  however  little  that  might  be. 
If  another  said, "  I  have  no  money  to  pay  my  debt,"  he  would 
give  him  half  the  contents  of  his  purse,  were  it  his  last  dollar. 
So,  when  he  was  himself  in  want,  he  would  send  to  some  of 
the  wealthiest  among  his  flock  and  say, "  I  have  no  rice  in  the 
house,"  or  "  I  have  given  away  my  money,  and  am  in  want  of 
such  and  such  articles."  The  result  was  that  his  flock  trust- 
ed and  loved  him,  for  they  felt  sure  that  he  was  their  true 
friend,  and  had  no  ulterior  designs  in  living  among  them. 

The  island  of  Singapore  consists  of  a  multitude  of  small 
hills,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  summits  of  many 
of  which  are  still  covered  with  virgin  forest.  The  mission- 
house  at  Bukit-tima  was  surrounded  by  several  of  these  wood- 
topped  hills,  which  were  much  frequented  by  wood-cutters 
and  sawyers,  and  offered  me  an  excellent  collecting-ground 
for  insects.  Here  and  there,  too,  were  tiger-pits,  carefully  cov- 
ered over  with  sticks  and  leaves,  and  so  well  concealed,  that 
in  several  cases  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  falling  into  them. 
They  are  shaped  like  an  iron  furnace,  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top,  and  are  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  so  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  unassisted  to  get 
out  of  one.  Formerly  a  sharp  stake  was  stuck  erect  in  the 
bottom ;  but  after  an  unfortunate  traveller  had  been  killed  by 
falling  on  one,  its  use  was  forbidden.  There  are  always  a  few 
tigers  roaming  about  Singapore,  and  they  kill  on  an  average 
a  Chinaman  every  day,  principally  those  who  work  in  the  gam- 
bir  plantations,  which  are  always  made  in  newly-cleared  jun- 
gle. We  heard  a  tiger  roar  once  or  twice  in  the  evening,  and 
it  was  rather  nervous  work  hunting  for  insects  among  the 
fallen  trunks  and  old  sawpits,  when  one  of  these  savage  ani- 
mals might  be  lurking  close  by,  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
spring  upon  us. 

Several  hours  in  the  middle  of  every  fine  day  were  spent  in 
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these  patches  of  forest,  which  were  delightfaily  cool  and  sha- 
dy by  contrast  with  the  bare  open  country  we  had  to  walk 
over  to  reach  them.  The  vegetation  was  most  luxuriant^  com- 
prising enormous  forest-trees,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  f ems,  cat 
adiums,  and  other  undergrowth,  and  abundance  of  climbing 
rattan  palms.  Insects  were  exceedingly  abundant  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  every  day  furnished  scores  of  new  and  curious 
forms.  In  about  two  months  I  obtained  no  less  than  700 
species  of  beetles,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  quite  new, 
and  among  them  were  130  distinct  kinds  of  the  elegant  longi- 
corns  (Cerambycid^B),  so  much  esteemed  by  collectors.  Al- 
most all  these  were  collected  in  one  patch  of  jungle,  not  more 
than  a  square  mile  in  extent,  and  in  all  my  subsequent  travels 
in  the  East  I  rarely  if  ever  met  with  so  productive  a  spot. 
This  exceeding  productiveness  was  due  in  part  no  doubt  to 
some  favorable  conditions  in  the  soil,  climate,  and  vegetation, 
and  to  the  season  being  very  bright  and  sunny,  with  sufficient 
showers  to  keep  every  thing  fresh.  But  it  was  also  in  a  great 
measure  dependent,  I  feel  sure,  on  the  labors  of  the  Chinese 
wood-cutters.  They  had  been  at  work  here  for  several  years, 
and  during  all  that  tune  had  furnished  a  continual  supply  of 
dry  and  dead  and  decaying  leaves  and  bark,  together  with 
abundance  of  wood  and  sawdust,  for  the  nourishment  of 
insects  and  their  larvsB.  This  had  led  to  the  assemblage  of  a 
great  variety  of  species  in  a  limited  space,  and  I  was  the  first 
naturalist  who  had  come  to  reap  the  harvest  they  had  pre- 
pared. In  the  same  place,  and  during  my  walks  in  other  di- 
rections, I  obtained  a  fair  collection  of  butterflies  and  of  other 
orders  of  insect,  so  that  on  the  whole  I  was  quite  satisfied  with 
these  my  first  attempts  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MALACCA   AND  ^OIJNT   OPHIB. 
jult  to  beftbmbbb,  1854. 

Birds  and  most  other  kinds  of  animals  being  scarce  at 
Singapore,  I  left  it  in  July  for  Malacca,  where  I  spent  more 
than  two  months  in  the  interior,  and  made  an  excursion  to 
Mount  Ophir.  The  old  and  picturesque  town  of  Malacca  is 
crowded  along  the  banks  of  the  small  river,  and  consists  of 
narrow  streets  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  by  Chinamen.  In  the 
suburbs  are  the  houses  of  the  English  officials  and  of  a  few 
Portuguese  merchants,  embedded  ia  groyes  of  palms  and 
firuit-trees,  whose  varied  and  beautiful  foliage  ^mishes  a 
pleasing  relief  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  most  grateful  shade. 

The  old  fort,  the  large  Government-house,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  cathedral  attest  the  former  wealth  and  importance  of 
this  place,  which  was  once  as  much  the  centre  of  Eastern 
trade  as  Singapore  is  now.  The  following  description  of  it 
by  Linschott,  who  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
strikingly  exhibits  the  change  it  has  undergone : 

'^  Malacca  is  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese  and  by  natives 
of  the  country,  called  Malays.  The  Portuguese  have  here 
a  fortress,  as  at  Mozambique,  and  there  is  no  fortress  in  all 
the  Indies,  after  those  of  Mozambique  and  Ormuz,  where 
the  captains  perform  their  duty  better  than  in  this  one. 
This  place  is  the  market  of  all  India,  of  China,  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  of  other  islands  round  about,  from  all  which  places, 
as  well  as  from  Banda,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Pegu,  Bengal, 
Coromandel,  and  India,  arrive  ships,  which  come  and  go  in- 
cessantly, charged  with  an  infinity  of  merchandises.  There 
would  be  in  this  place  a  much  greater  number  of  Portuguese 
if  it  were  not  for  the  inconvenience,  and  unhealthiness  of  the 
air,  which  is  hurtful  not  only  to  strangers,  but  also  to  natives 
of  the  country.    Thence  it  is  that  all  who  live  in  the  country 
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pay  tribute  of  their  health,  suffering  from  a  certain  disease, 
which  makes  them  lose  either  their  skin  or  their  hair.  And 
those  who  escape  consider  it  a  miracle,  which  occasions  many 
to  leave  the  country,  while  the  ardent  desire  of  gain  induces 
others  to  risk  their  health  and  endeavor  to  endure  such  an 
atmosphera  The  origin  of  this  town,  as  the  natives  say, 
was  very  small,  only  having  at  the  beginning,  by  reason  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  but  six  or  seven  fishermen  who 
inhabited  it.  But  the  number  was  increased  by  the  meeting 
of  fishermen  from  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Bengal,  who  came  and 
built  a  city,  and  established  a  peculiar  language,  drawn  from 
the  most  elegant  modes  of  speaking  of  other  nations,  so  that 
in  fact  thp  language  of  the  Malays  is  at  present  the  most  re- 
fined, exact,  and  celebrated  of  all  the  East.  The  name  of 
Malacca  was  given  to  this  town,  which,  by  the  convenience 
of  its  situation,  in  a  short  time  grew  to  such  wealth,  that  it 
does  not  yield  to  the  most  powerful  towns  and  regions  round 
about.  The  natives,  both  men  and  women,  are  very  courte- 
ous, and  are  reckoned  the  most  skillful  in  the  world  in  com- 
pliments, and  study  much  to  compose  and  repeat  verses  and 
love-songs.  Their  language  is  in  vogue  through  the  Indies, 
as  the  French  is  here." 

At  present  a  vessel  over  a  hundred  tons  hardly  ever  enters 
its  port,  and  the  trade  is  entirely  confined  to  a  few  petty 
products  of  the  forests,  and  to  the  fruit,  which  the  trees 
planted  by  the  old  Portuguese  now  produce  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Singapore.  Although  rather  subject  to 
fevers,  it  is  not  at  present  considered  very  unhealthy. 

The  population  of  Malacca  consists  of  several  races.  The 
ubiquitous  Chinese  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous,  keeping 
up  their  manners,  customs,  and  language;  the  indigenous 
Malays  are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  and  their  language  is 
the  Lingua-franca  of  the  place.  Next  come  the  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese — a  mixed,  degraded,  and  degenerate  race, 
but  who  still  keep  up  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  though 
ruefully  mutilated  in  grammar;  and  then  there  are  the 
English  rulers,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  all 
speak  English.  The  Portuguese  spoken  at  Malacca  is  a  use- 
ful philological  phenomenon.  The  verbs  have  mostly  lost 
their  inflections,  and  one  form  does  for  all  moods,  tenses. 
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numbers,  and  persons.  JEh  vai  serves  for  "  I  go,"  "  I  went," 
or  "  I  will  go."  Adjectives,  too,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
feminine  and  plural  terminations,  so  that  the  language  is  re- 
duced to  a  maiVellous  simplicity,  and,  with  the  admixture 
of  a  few  Malay  words,  becomes  rather  puzzling  to  one  who 
has  heard  only  the  pure  Lusitanian, 

In  costume  these  several  peoples  are  as  varied  as  in  their 
speech.  The  English  preserve  the  tight-fitting  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  trowsers,  and  the  abominable  hat  and  cravat ;  the 
Portuguese  patronize  a  light  jacket,  or,  more  fi'equently, 
shirt  and  trowsers  only;  the  Malays  wear  their  national 
jacket  and  sarong  (a  kind  of  kilt),  with  loose  drawers ;  while 
the  Chinese  never  depart  in  the  least  from  their  national 
dress,  which,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  improve  for  a  tropical 
climate,  whether  as  regards  comfort  or  appearance.  The 
loosely-hanging  trowsers,  and  neat  white  half-shirt,  half-jack- 
et, are  exactly  what  a  dress  should  be  in  this  low  latituda 

I  engaged  two  Portuguese  to  accompany  me  into  the  in- 
terior; one  as  a  cook,  the  other  to  shoot  and  skin  birds, 
which  is  quite  a  trade  in  Malacca.  I  first  staid  a  fortnight 
at  a  village  called  Gading,  where  I  was  accommodated  in 
the  house  of  some  Chinese  converts,  to  whom  I  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  house  was  a  mere 
shed,  but  it  was  kept  clean,  and  I  made  myself  sufficiently 
comfortable.  My  hosts  were  forming  a  pepper  and  gambir 
plantation,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  exten- 
sive tin-washings,  employing  oyer  a  thousand  Chinese.  The 
tin  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  black  grains  from  beds  of 
quartzose  sand,  and  is  melted  into  ingots  in  rude  clay  fur- 
naces. The  soil  seemed  poor,  and  the  forest  was  very  dense 
with  undergrowth,  and  not  at  all  productive  of  insects ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  birds  were  abundant,  and  I  was  at  once 
introduced  to  the  rich  ornithological  treasures  of  the  Malayan 
region. 

The  very  first  time  I  fired  my  gun  I  brought  down  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  the  Malacca  birds,  the 
blue-billed  gaper  (Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus),  called  by 
the  Malays  the  "  rain-bird."  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  starling, 
black  and  rich  claret  color,  with  white  shoulder-stripes,  and 
a  very  large  and  broad  bill  of  the  most  pure  cobalt-blue 
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above  and  orange  below,  while  the  iris  is  emerald  green.  As 
the  skins  dry  the  bill  turns  dull  black,  but  even  then  the 
bird  is  handsome.  When  j&esh  killed,  the  contrast  of  the 
vivid  blue  with  the  rich  colors  of  the  plumage  is  remarkably 
striking  and  beautiful  The  lovely  Eastern  trogons,  wiUi 
their  rich  brown  backs^  beautifully  pencilled  wings,  and 
crimson  breasts,  were  also  soon  obtained,  as  well  as  the  large 
green  barbets  (Megalasma  versicolor  —  fruit-eating  birds, 
something  like  small  toucans,  with  a  short,  straight  bristly 
bill,  and  whose  head  and  neck  are  variegated  with  patches 
of  the  most  vivid  blue  and  crimson.  A  day  or  two  after  my 
hunter  brought  me  a  specimen  of  the  green  gaper  (Calypto- 
mena  viridis),  which  is  like  a  small  cock-of-the-rock,  but  en- 
tirely of  the  most  vivid  green,  delicately  marked  on  the 
wings  with  black  bars.  Handsome  woodpeckers  and  gay 
kingfishers,  green  and  brown  cuckoos,  with  velvety  red  faces 
and  green  beaks,  red-breasted  doves  and  metallic  honey- 
suckers,  were  brought  in  day  after  day,  and  kept  me  in  a 
continual  state  of  pleasurable  excitement.  After  a  fortnigbt 
one  of  my  servants  was  seized  with  fever,  and,  on  returning 
to  Malacca,  the  ^me  disease  attacked  the  other  as  well  as 
myself.  By  a  liberal  use  of  quinine  I  soon  recovered,  and 
obtaining  other  men,  went  to  stay  at  the  Government  bun- 
galow of  Ayer-panas,  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  had  a  taste  for  natural  history. 

At  Ayer-panas  we  had  a  comfortable  house  to  stay  in,  and 
plenty  of  room  to  dry  and  preserve  our  specimens ;  but, 
owing  to  there  being  no  industrious  Chinese  to  cut  down 
timber,  insects  were  comparatively  scarce,  with  the  exception 
of  butterflies,  of  which  I  formed  a  very  fine  collection.  The 
manner  in  which  I  obtained  one  fine  insect  was  curious,  and 
indicates  how  fragmentary  and  imperfect  a  traveller's  collec- 
tion must  necessarily  be.  I  was  one  afternoon  walking 
along  a  favorite  road  through  the  forest,  with  my  gun,  when 
I  saw  a  butterfly  on  the  ground.  It  was  large,  handsome, 
and  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  got  close  to  it  before  it  flew  away. 
I  then  observed  that  it  had'  been  settling  on  the  dung  of 
some  carnivorous  animal.  Thinking  it  might  return  to  the 
same  spot,  I  next  day  after  breakfast  took  my  net,  and,  as  I 
approached  the  place,  was  delighted  to  see  the  same  butterfly 
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flitting  on  the  same  piece  of  dung,  and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing it.  It  was  an  entirely  new  species  of  great  beauty,  and 
has  been  named  by  Mr.  Hewitson  Nymphalis  calydona.  I 
never  saw  another  specimen  of  it,  and  it  was  only  after 
twelve  years  had  elapsed  that  a  second  individual  reached 
this  country  from  the  north-western  part  of  Borneo. 

Having  determined  to  visit  Mount  Ophir,  which  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Ma- 
lacca, we  engaged  six  Malays  to  accompany  us  and  carry  our 
baggage.  As  we  meant  to  stay  at  least  a  week  at  the 
mountain,  we  took  with  us  a  good  supply  of  rice,  a  little 
biscuit,  butter,  and  coffee,  some  dried  fish  and  a  little  brandy, 
with  blankets,  a  change  of  clothes,  insect  and  bird  boxes, 
nets,  guns,  and  ammunition.  The  distance  from  Ayer-panas 
was  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  miles.  Our  first  day's  march 
lay  through  patches  of  forest,  clearings,  and  Malay  villages, 
and  was  pleasant  enough.  At  night  we  slept  at  the  house 
of  a  Malay  chief^  who  lent  us  a  veranda,  and  gave  us  a  fowl 
and  some  eggs.  The  next  day  the  country  got  wilder  and 
more  hilly.  We  passed  through  extensive  forests,  along 
paths  often  up  to  our  knees  in  mud,  and  were  much  annoyed 
by  the  leeches,  for  which  this  district  is  famous.  These  little 
creatures  infest  the  leaves  and  herbage  by  the  side  of  the  paths, 
and  when  a  passenger  comes  along  they  stretch  themselves 
out  at  ftiU  length,  and  if  they  touch  any  part  of  his  dress  or 
body,  quit  their  leaf  and  adhere  to  it.  They  then  creep  on 
to  his  feet,  legs,  or  other  part  of  his  body  and  suck  their  fill, 
the  first  puncture  being  rarely  felt  during  the  excitement  of 
walking.  On  bathing  in  the  evening,  we  generally  found 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  on  each  of  us,  most  frequently  on  our 
legs,  but  sometimes  on  our  bodies,  and  I  had  one  who  sucked 
his  fill  from  the  side  of  my  neck,  but  who  luckily  missed  the 
jugular  vein.  There  are  many  species  of  these  forest-leeches. 
All  are  small,  but  some  are  beautifully  marked  with  stripes 
of  bright  yellow.  They  probably  attach  themselves  to  deer 
or  other  animals  which  frequent  the  forest-paths,  and  have 
thus  acquired  the  singular  habit  of  stretching  themselves  out 
at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  or  of  rustling  foliage.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  en- 
camped by  the  side  of  a  fine  stream,  whose  rocky  banks 
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were  overgrown  with  ferns.     Our  oldest  Malay  had  been  ac- 
customed to  shoot  birds  in  this  neighborhood  for  the  Ma- 
lacca dealers,  and  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and 
while  we  amused 
ourselves    shoot- 
ing   and    insect- 
hunting,  he  went 
with  two  others 
to  clear  the  path 
for  our  ascent  the 
next  day. 

Early  the  next 
morning  we  start- 
ed after  break- 
fiist,  carrying  blanlcots  and  pro- 
visions, as  we  intended  to  sleep 
upon  the  mountain*  After  pass- 
ing a  little  tangled  junglo  and 
swampy  thickets  through  which 
our  men  had  cleared  a  path,  wo 
emerged  into  a  fine  lofty  forest 
pretty  clear  of  underfrrowih,  and 
in  which  we  could  walk  freely. 
We  ascended  steadily  up  a  mod- 
erate slope  for  several  miles, 
having  a  deep  ravine  on  our  left. 
We  then  had  a  level  plateau  or 
shoulder  to  cross,  after  which 
the  ascent  was  steeper  and  the 
forest  denser,  till  we  came  ont 
upon  the  "  Padang-batUj^'  or 
stone  field)  a  place  of  which  we 
had  heard  much,  but  could  nev- 
er get  any  one  to  describe  in- 
telligibly. We  found  it  to  be  a 
steep  slope  of  even  rockj  extend- 
ing along  the  mountain-side  far- 
ther than  we  could  see.  Parts 
of  it  were  quite  bare,  but  where  it  was  cracked  and  fissured 
there  grew  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  among  which  the 
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pitcher-plantB  were  the  most  remarkable.  These  wonderful 
plants  never  seem  to  succeed  well  in  our  hot-houses,  and  are 
there  seen  to  little  advantage.  Here  they  grew  up  into  half- 
climbing  shrubs,  their  curious  pitchers,  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  hanging  abundantly  from  their  leaves,  and  continual- 
ly exciting  our  admiration  by  their  size  and  beauty.  A  few 
conifers  of  the  genus  Dacrydium  here  first  appeared,  and  in 
the  thickets  just  above  the  rocky  surfsice  we  walked  through 
groves  of  those  splendid  ferns  Dipteris  Horsfieldii  and  Ma- 
tonia  pectinata,  which  bear  large  spreading  palmate  fronds  on 
slender  stems  six  or  eight  feet  high.  The  Matonia  is  the 
tallest  and  most  elegant,  and  is  known  only  from  this  mount- 
ain, and  neither  of  them  is  yet  introduced  into  our  hot- 
houses. 

It  was  very  striking  to  come  out  fix>m  the  dark,  cool,  and 
shady  forest  in  which  we  had  been  ascending  since  we  start- 
ed, on  to  this  hot,  open  rocky  slope,  where  we  seemed  to  have 
entered  at  one  step  from  a  lowland  to  an  Alpine  vegetation. 
The  height,  as  measured  by  a  sympiesometer,  was  about 
2800  feet.  We  had  been  told  we  should  find  water  at  Pa- 
dang-batu,  but  we  looked  about  for  it  in  vain,  as  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly thirsty.  At  last  we  turned  to  the  pitcher-plants, 
but  the  water  contained  in  the  pitchers  (about  half  a  pint 
in  each)  was  full  of  insects,  and  otherwise  uninviting.  On 
tasting  it,  however,  we  found  it  very  palatable,  though  rather 
warm,  and  we  all  quenched  our  thirst  from  these  natural 
jugs.  Farther  on  we  came  to  forest  again,  but  of  a  more 
dwarf  and  stunted  character  than  below ;  and  alternately 
passing  along  ridges  and  descending  into  valleys,  we  reaehed 
a  peak  separated  from  the  true  summit  of  Jihe  mountain  by  a 
considerable  chasm.  Here  our  porters  gave  in,  and  declared 
they  could  carry  their  loads  no  further ;  and  certainly  the 
ascent  to  the  highest  peak  was  very  precipitous.  But  on  the 
spot  where  we  were  there  was  no  water,  whereas  it  was  well 
known  that  there  was  a  spring  close  to  the  summit,  so  we 
<letermined  to  go  on  without  them,  and  carry  with  us  only 
what  was  absolutely  necessary.  We  accordingly  took  a 
blanket  each,  and  divided  our  food  and  other  articles  among 
us,  and  went  on  with  only  the  old  Malay  and  his  son. 

After  descending  into  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks 
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we  fonnd  the  ascent  very  laborious,  the  slope  being  so  steep 
as  often  to  necessitate  hand-climbing.  Besides  a  bushy  veg- 
etation, the  ground  was  covered  knee-deep  with  mosses  on  a 
foundation  of  decaying  leaves  and  rugged  rock,  and  it  was 
a  hard  hour's  climb  to  the  small  ledge  just  below  the  sum- 
mit, where  an  overhanging  rock  forms  a  convenient  shelter, 
and  a  little  basin  collects  the  trickling  water.  Here  we  put 
down  our  loads,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ophir,  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  top  is  a 
small  rocky  platform  covered  with  rhododendrons  and  other 
shrubs.  The  afternoon  was  clear,  and  the  view  fine  in  its 
way — ^ranges  of  hill  and  valley  everywhere  covered  with  in- 
terminable forest,  with  glistening  rivers  winding  among  them. 
In  a  distant  view  a  forest  country  is  very  monotonous,  and 
no  mountain  I  have  ever  ascended  in  the  tropics  presents  a  ' 
panorama  equal  to  that  from  Snowdon,  while  the  views  in 
Switzerland  are  immeasurably  superior.  When  boiling  our 
coffee  I  took  observations  with  a  good  boiling-point  ther- 
mometer, as  well  as  with  the  sympiesometer,  and  we  then  en- 
joyed our  evening  meal  and  the  noble  prospect  that  lay  be- 
fore us.  The  night  was  calm  and  very  mild,  and  having 
made  a  bed  of  twigs  and  branches  over  which  we  laid  our 
blankets,  we  passed  a  very  comfortable  night.  Our  porters 
had  followed  us  after  a  rest,  bringing  only  their  rice  to  cook, 
and  luckily  we  did  not  require  the  baggage  they  left  behind 
them.  In  the  morning  I  caught  a  few  butterflies  and  beetles, 
and  my  friend  got  a  few  land-shells ;  and  we  then'descended, 
bringing  with  us  some  specimens  of  the  ferns  and  pitcher- 
plants  of  Padang-batu. 

The  place  where  we  had  first  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  being  very  gloomy,  we  chose  another  in  a  kind  of 
swamp  near  a  stream  overgrown  with  zinziberaceous  plants, 
in  which  a  clearing  was  easily  made.  Here  our  men  built 
two  little  huts  without  sides  that  would  just  shelter  us  from 
the  rain ;  and  we  lived  in  them  for  a  week,  shooting  and  in- 
sect-hunting, and  roaming  about  the  forests  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  This  was  the  country  of  the  great  Argue 
pheasant,  and  we  continually  heard  its  cry.  On  asking  the 
old  Malay  to  try  and  shoot  one  for  me,  he  told  me  that  al- 
though he  had  been  for  twenty  years  shooting  birds  in  these 
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forests  he  had  never  yet  shot  one,  and  had  never  even  seen 
one  except  after  it  had  been  caught.  The  bird  is  so  exceed- 
ingly shy  and  wary,  and  runs  along  the  ground  In  the 
densest  parts  of  the  forest  so  quickly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  near  it ;  and  its  sober  colors  and  rich  eye-like  spots,  which 
are  so  ornamental  when  seen  in  a  museum,  must  harmonize 
well  with  the  dead  leaves  among  which  it  dwells,  and  render 
it  very  inconspicuous.  All  the  specimens  sold  in  Malacca 
are  caught  in  snares,  and  my  informant,  though  he  had  shot 
none,  had  snared  plenty. 

The  tiger  and  rhinoceros  are  still  found  here,  and  a  few 
years  ago  elephants  abounded,  but  they  have  lately  all  dis- 
appeared We  found  some  heaps  of  dung,  which  seemed  to 
be  that  of  elephants,  and  some  tracks  of  the  rhinoceros,  but 
saw  none  of  the  animals.  We,  however,  kept  a  fire  up  all 
night  in  case  any  of  these«creatures  should  visit  us,  and  two 
of  our  men  declared  that  they  did  one  day  see  a  Rhinoceros. 
When  our  rice  was  finished,  and  our  boxes  full  of  specimens, 
we  returned  to  Ayer-panas,  and  a  few  days  afterward  went 
on  to  Malacca,  and  thence  to  Singapore.  Mount  Ophir  has 
quite  a  reputation  for  fever,  and  all  our  friends  were  aston- 
ished at  our  recklessness  in  staying  so  long  at  its  foot ;  but 
we  none  of  us  suffered  in  the  least,  and  I  shall  ever  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  my  trip,  as  being  my  first  introduction  to 
mountain  scenery  in  the  Eastern  tropics. 

The  meagreness  and  brevity  of  the  sketch  I  have  here  giv- 
en of  my  visit  to  Singapore  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  due 
to  my  having  trusted  chiefly  to  some  private  letters  and  a 
note-book,  which  were  lost,  and  to  a  paper  on  Malacca  and 
Mount  Ophir  which  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, but  which  was  neither  read  nor  printed,  owing  to  press 
of  matter  at  the  end  of  a  session,  and  the  MSS.  of  which  can 
not  now  be  found.  I  the  less  regret  this,  however,  as  so 
many  works  have  been  written  on  these  parts ;  and  I  always 
intended  to  pass  lightly  over  my  travels  in  the  western  and 
better  known  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  in  order  to  devote 
more  space  to  the  remoter  districts,  about  which  hardly  any 
thing  has  been  written  in  the  English  language. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BORNEO— THE  ORANG-UTAN. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Sar&wak  on  November  1, 1854,  and  left  it  on 
January  25, 1856.  In  the  interval  I  resided  at  many  differ- 
ent localities,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  theDyak  tribes  as  well 
as  of  the  Bomean  Malays.  I  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Sir  James  Brooke,  and  lived  in  his  house  whenever  I  was  at 
the  town  of  Sar&wak  in  the  intervals  of  my  journeys.  Btft 
so  many  books  have  been  written  about  this  part  of  Borneo 
since  I  was  there,  that  I  shall  avoid  going  into  details  of 
what  I  saw  and  heard  and  thought  of  Sar&wak  and  its  ruler, 
confining  myself  chiefly  to  my  experiences  as  a  naturalist  in 
search  of  shells,  insects,  birds,  and  the  orang-utan,  and  to  an 
account  of  a  journey  through  a  part  of  the  interior  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans. 

The  first  four  months  of  my  visit  were  spent  in  various 
parts  of  the  Sar&wak  River,  from  Santubong  at  its  mouth  up 
to  the  picturesque  limestone  mountains  and  Chinese  gold- 
fields  of  Bow  and  Bed6.  This  part  of  the  country  has  been 
so  frequently  described  that  I  shall  pass  it  over,  especially 
as,  owing  to  its  being  the  height  of  the  wet  season,  my  col- 
lections were  comparatively  poor  and  insignificant. 

In  March,  1895,1  determined  to  go  to  the  coal-works  which 
were  being  opened  near  the  Simtlnjon  River,  a  small  branch 
of  the  S&dong,  a  river  east  of  Sar&wak,  and  between  it  and 
the  Batang-lupar.  The  Simunjon  enters  the  S&dong  River 
about  twenty  miles  up.  It  is  very  narrow  and  very  winding, 
and  much  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  forest,  which  sometimes 
almost  meets  over  it.  The  whole  country  between  it  and 
the  sea  is  a  perfectly  level,  forest-covered  swamp,  out  of 
which  rise  a  few  isolated  hills,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  the 
works  are  situated.  From  the  landing-place  to  the  hill  a 
Dyak  road  had  been  formed,  which  consisted  solely  .of  tree- 
trunks  laid  end  to  end.     Along  these  the  bare-footed  natives 
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walk,  and  carry  heavy  bnrdens  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  to 
a  booted  European  it  is  very  slippery  work ;  and  when  one's 
attention  is  constantly  attracted  by  the  various  objects  of  in- 
terest around,  a  few  tumbles  into  the  bog  are  almost  inevita- 
ble. During  my  first  walk  along  this  road  I  saw  few  insects 
or  birds,  but  noticed  some  very  handsome  orchids  in  flower, 
of  the  genus  Coelogyne,  a  group  which  I  afterward  found  to 
be  very  abundant,  and  characteristic  of  the  district.  On  the 
slope  of  the  hill  near  its  foot  a  patch  of  forest  had  been  clear- 
ed away,  and  several  rude  houses  erected,  in  which  were  re- 
siding Mr.  Coulson,  the  engineer,  and  a,  number  of  Chinese 
workmen.  I  was  at  first  kindly  accommodated  in  Mr.  Coul- 
son's  house,  but  finding  the  spot  very  suitable  for  me  and  of- 
fering great  facilities  for  collecting,  I  had  a  small  house  of 
two  rooms  and  a  veranda  built  for  myself  Here  I  remained 
nearly  nine  months,  and  made  an  immense  collection  of  insects, 
to  which  class  of  animals  I  devoted  my  chief  attention,  owing 
to  the  circumstances  being  especially  &vorable. 

In  the  tropics  a  laige  proportion  of  the  insects  of  all  orders, 
and  especially  of  the  large  and  &vorite  group  of  beetles,  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  vegetation,  and  particularly  on 
timber,  bark,  and  leaves  in  various  stages  of  decay.  In  the 
imtouched  virgin  forest,  the  insects  which  frequent  such  situ- 
ations are  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country  at 
spots  where  trees  have  fallen  through  decay  and  old  age,  or 
haVe  succumbed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest ;  and  twenty 
square  miles  of  country  may  not  contain  so  many  fallen  and 
decayed  trees  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  small  clearing.  The 
quantity  and  the  variety  of  beetles  and  of  many  other  insects 
that  can  be  collected  at  a  given  time  in  any  tropical  locality 
will  depend,  first  upon  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  great  ex- 
tent of  virgin  forest,  and  secondly  upon  the  quantity  of  trees 
that  for  some  months  past  have  been,  and  which  are  still  being 
cut  down,  and  left  to  dry  and  decay  upon  the  ground.  Now, 
during  my  whole  twelve  years'  collecting  in  the  western  and 
eastern  tropics,  I  never  enjoyed  such  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect as  at  the  SimfLnjon  coal-works.  For  several  months 
from  twenty  to  fifty  Chinamen  and  Dyaks  were  employed  al- 
most exclusively  in  clearing  a  large  space  in  the  forest,  and 
in  making  a  wide  opening  for  a  railroad  to  the  S&dong  River, 
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two  miles  distant.  Besides  this,  sawpits  were  established  at 
various  points  in  the  jnngle,  and  large  trees  were  felled,  to  be 
out  up  into  beams  and  planks.  For  hundreds  of  miles  in 
every  direction  a  magnificent  forest  extended  over  plain  and 
mountain,  rock  and  morass,  and  I  arrived  at  'the  spot  just  as 
the  rains  began  to  diminish  and  the  daily  sunshine  to  in- 
crease ;  a  time  which  I  have  always  foimd  the  most  &vorable 
season  for  collecting.  The  number  of  openings  and  sunny 
places  and  of  pathways  were  also  an  attraction  to  wasps  and 
butterflies ;  and  by  paying  a  cent  each  for  all  insects  that 
were  brought  me,  I  obtained  from  the  Dyaks  and  the  China- 
men many  fine  locusts  and  Phasmidm,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
handsome  beetles. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  mines,  on  the  14th  of  March,  I  had 
collected  in  the  four  preceding  months  820  different  kinds  of 
beetles.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  doubled  this  number, 
an  average  of  about  24  new  species  every  day.  On  one  day 
I  collected  76  different  kinds,  of  which  34  were  new  to  me. 
By  the  end  of  April  I  had  mpre  than  a  thousand  species,  and 
they  then  went  on  increasing  at  a  slower  rate ;  so  that  I  ob- 
tained altogether  in  Borneo  about  two  thousand  distinct 
kinds,  of  which  all  but  about  a  hundred  were  collected  at 
this  place,  and  on  scarcely  more  than  a  square  mile  of  ground. 
The  most  numerous  and  most  interesting  groups  of  beetles 
were  the  longicoms  and  Rhynchophora,  both  pre-eminently 
wood-feeders.  The  former,  characterized  by  their  graceful 
forms  and  long  antennae,  were  especially  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  hundred  species,  nine-tenths  of  which  were 
entirely  new,  and  many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  large 
size,  strange  forms,  and  beautiful  coloring.  The  latter  corre- 
spond to  our  weevils  and  allied  groups,  and  in  the  tropics  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  varied,  often  swarming  upon  dead 
timber,  so  that  I  sometimes  obtained  fifty  or  sixty  different 
kinds  in  a  day.  My  Bomean  collections  of  this  group  ex- 
ceeded five  himdred  species. 

My  collection  of  butterflies  was  not  large;  but  I  obtained 
some  rare  and  very  handsome  insects,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Omithoptera  Brookeana,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
species  known.  TMb  beautiful  creature  has  very  long  and 
pointed  wings,  almost  resembling  a  sphinx  moth  in  shape. 
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It  is  deep  velvety  black,  with  a  curved  band  of  spots  of  a 
brilliant  metallic-green  color  extending  across  the  wings  from 
tip  to  tip,  each  spot  being  shaped  exactly  like  a  small  tri- 
angular feather,  and  having  very  much  the  effect  of  a  tow  of 
the  wing  coverts  of  the  Mexican  trogon  laid  upon  black  vel- 
vet. The  only  other  marks  are  a  broad  neck-collar  of  vivid 
crimson,  and  a  few  delicate  white  touches  on  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  the  hind  wings.  This  species,  which  was  then  quite 
new,  and  which  I  named  after  Sir  James  Brooke,  was  very 
rare.  It  was  seen  occasionally  flying  swiftly  in  the  clearings, 
and  now  and  then  settling  for  an  instant  at  puddles  and  mud- 
dy places,  so  that  I  only  succeeded  in  capturing  two  or  three 
specimens.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country  I  was  assured 
it  was  abundant,  and  a  good  many  specimens  have  been  sent 
to  England ;  but  as  yet  all  have  been  males,  and  we  are  quite 
unable  to  conjecture  what  the  female  may  be  like,  owing  to 
the  extreme  isolation  of  the  species,  and  its  want  of  close  af- 
finity to  any  other  known  insect. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  reptiles  which  I 
met  with  in  Borneo  was  a  large  tree-frog,  which  was  brought 
me  by  one  of  the  Chinese  workmen.  He  assured  me  that  he 
had  seen  it  come  down,  in  a  slanting  direction,  from  a  high 
tree,  as  if  it  flew.  On  examining  it,  I  found  the  toes  very 
long,  and  fully  webbed  to  their  very  extremity,  so  that  when 
expanded  they  offered  a  surface  much  larger  than  the  body. 
The  fore  legs  were  also  bordered  by  a  membrane,  and  the 
body  was  capable  of  considerable  inflation.  The  back  and 
limbs  were  of  a  very  deep  shining  green  color,  the  under  sur- 
face and  the  inner  toes  yellow,  while  the  webs  were  black, 
rayed  with  yellow.  The  body  was  about  four  inches  long, 
while  the  webs  of  each  hind  foot,  when  fully  expanded,  cov- 
ered a  surface  of  four  square  inches,  and  the  webs  of  all  the 
feet  together  about  twelve  square  inches.  As  the  extremities 
of  the  toes  have  dilated  discs  for  adhesion,  showing  the  creat- 
ure to  be  a  true  tree-frog,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this 
immense  membrane  of  the  toes  can  be  for  the  purpose  of 
swimming  only,  and  the  account  of  the  Chinaman  that  it  flew 
down  from  the  tree  becomes  more  credible.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  instance  known  of  a  "  flying  frog,"  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  Darwinians,  as  showing  that  the  variability  of 
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the  toes,  which  have  been  already  modified  for  purposes  of 
swimming  and  adhesive  climbing,  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  enable  an  allied  species  to  pass  through  the  air  like  the 
flying  lizard.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  new  species  of  the 
genus  Rhacophorus,  which  consists  of  several  frogs  of  a  much 
smaller  size  than  this,  and  having  the  webs  of  the  toes  less 
developed. 

During  my  stay  in  Borneo  I  had  no  hunter  to'  shoot  for 
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me  regularly,  and,  being  myself  fully  occupied  with  insects,! 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  very  good  collection  of  the 
birds  or  Mammalia,  many  of  which,  however,  are  well  known, 
being  identical  with  species  found  in  Malacca.  Among  the 
Mammalia  were  five  squirrels,  two  tiger-cats,  the  Gymnurus 
lafflesii,  which  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  pig  and  a  polecat. 
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and  the  Cynogale  Bennetti — ^a  rare,  otter-like  animal,  with 
very  broad  muzzle,  clothed  with  long  bristles* 

One  of  my  chief  objects  in  coming  to  stay  at  Simlinj<Hi 
was  to  see  the  orang-utan  (or  great  man-like  ape  of  Borneo) 
in  his  native  haunts,  to  study  his  habits,  and  obtain  good 
specimens  of  the  different  varieties  and  species  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  the  adult  and  young  animals.  In  all  these  objects  I 
succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  and  will  now  give  some 
account  of  my  experience  in  hunting  the  orang-utan,  or 
'*mia8,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives;  and  as  this  name  is 
short,  and  easily  pronounced,  I  shall  generally  use  it  in  pref- 
erence to  Simla  satyrus,  or  orang-utan. 

Just  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  the  mines  I  first  saw  a 
mias.  I  was  out  collecting  insects,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  when  I  heard  a  rustling  in  a  tree 
near,  and,  looking-up,  gaw  a  large  red-haired  animal  moving 
slowly  along,  hanging  from  the  branches  by  its  arms.  It 
passed  on  from  trfee  to  tree  till  it  was  lost  in  the  jungle, 
which  was  so  swampy  that  I  could  not  follow  it.  This  mode 
of  progression  was,  however,  veiy  unusual,  and  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hylobates  than  of  the  orang.  I  suppose 
there  was  some  individual  peculiarity  in  this  animal,  or  the 
nature  of  the  trees  just  in  this  place  rendered  it  the  most  easy 
mode  of  progression. 

About  a  fortnight  afterward  I  heard  that  one  was  feeding 
in  a  tree  in  the  swamp  just  below  the  house,  and,  taking  my 
gun,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  the  same  place.  As 
soon  as  I  approached,  it  tried  to  conceal  itself  among  the 
foliage ;  but  I  got  a  shot  at  it,  and  the  second  barrel  caused 
it  to  fall  down  almost  dead,  the  two  balls  having  entered  the 
body.  This  was  a  male,  about  half-grown,  being  scarcely 
three  feet  high.  On  April  26th  I  was  out  shooting  with  two 
Dyaks,  when  we  found  another  about  the  same  size.  It  fell 
at  the  first  shot,  but  did  not  seem  much  hurt,  and  immediate- 
ly climbed  up  the  nearest^ree,  jvhen  I  fired,  and  it  again  fell, 
with  a  broken  aim  and  a  wound  in  the  body.  The  two 
Dyaks  now  ran  up  to  it,  and  each  seized  hold  of  a  hand,  tell* 
ing  me  to  cut  a  pole,  and  they  would  secure  it.  But  although 
one  arm  was  broken,  and  it  was  only  a  half-grown  animal,  it 
was  too  strong  for  these  young  savages,  drawing  them  up 
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toward  its  mouth  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  so  that 
they  were  again  obliged  to  leave  go,  or  they  would  have  been 
seriously  bitten.  It  now  began  climbing  up  the  tree  again, 
and,  to  avoid  trouble,  I  shot  it  through  the  heart. 

On  May  2  I.  again  found  one  on  a  very  high  tree,  when  I 
had  only  a  small  80-bore  gun  with  me.  However,  I  fired  at 
it,  and  on  seeing  me  it  began  howling  in  a  strange  voice  like 
a  cough,  and  seemed  in  a  great  rage,  breaking  off  branches 
with  its  hands  and  throwing  them  down,  and  then  soon  made 
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off  over  the  tree-tops.  I  did  not  care  to  follow  it,  as  it  was 
swampy,  and  in  parts  dangerous,  and  I  might  easily  have  lost 
myself  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

On  the  12th  of  May  I  found  another,  which  behaved  in  a 
very  similiar  manner,  howling  and  hooting  with  rage,  and 
throwing  down  branches.  I  shot  at  it  five  times,  and  it  re- 
mained dead  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  supported  in  a  fork  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  evidently  not  fall.  I  therefore 
returned  home,  and  luckily  found  some  Dyaks,  who  came  back 
with  me,  and  climbed  up  the  tree  for  the  animal     This  was 
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the  first  full-grown  specimen  I  had  obtained ;  bat  it  was  a 
female,  and  not  nearly  so  large  or  remarkable  as  the  full-grown 
males.  It  was,  however,  three  feet  six  inches  high,  and  its 
arms  stretched  out  to  a  width  of  six  feet  six  inches.  I  pre- 
served the  skin  of  this  specimen  in  a  cask  of  arrack,  and  pre- 
pared a  perfect  skeleton,  which  was  afterward  purchased  for 
the  Derby  Museum. 

Only  four  days  afterward  some  Dyaks  saw  another  mias 
near  the  same  place,  and  came  to  tell  me.  We  found  it  to  be 
a  rather  large  one,  very  high  up  on  a  tall  tree.  At  the  second 
shot  it  fell,  rolling  over,  but  almost  immediately  got  up  again 
and  began  to  climb.  At  a  third  shot  it  fell  dead.  This  was 
also  a  full-grown  female,  and  while  preparing  to  parry  it  home, 
we  found  a  young  one  face  downward  in  the  bog.  This  little 
creature  was  only  about  a  foot  long,  and  had  evidently  been 
hanging  to  its  mother  when  she  first  fell  Luckily  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  wounded,  and  after  we  had  cleaned  the 
mud  out  of  its  mouth  it  began  to  cry  out,  and  seemed  quite 
strong  and  active.  While  carrying  it  home  it  got  its  hands 
in  my  beard,  and  grasped  so  tightly  that  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  free,  for  the  fingers  are  habitually  bent  inward  at 
the  last  joint  so  as  to  form  complete  hooks.  At  this  time  it 
had  not  a  single  tooth,  but  a  few  days  afterward  it  cut  its  two 
lower  front  teeth.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  milk  to  give  it,  as 
neither  Malays,  Chinese,  nor  Dyaks  ever  use  the  article,  and 
I  in  vain  inquired  for  any  female  animal  that  could  suckle  my 
little  in&nt.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  it  rice-water 
from  a  bottle  with  a  quill  in  the  cork,  which  after  a  few  trials 
it  learned  to  suck  very  well.  This  was  very  meagre  diet,  and 
the  little  creature  did  not  thrive  well  on  it,  although  I  added 
sugar  and  cocoa-nut  milk  occasionally,  to  make  it  more  nour- 
ishing. When  I  put  my  finger  in  its  mouth,  it  sucked  with 
great  vigor,  drawing  in  its  cheeks  with  all  its  might  in  the 
vain  effort  to  extract  some  milk,  and  only  after  persevering 
a  long  time  would  it  give  up  in  disgust,  and  set  up  a  scream 
very  like  that  of  a  baby  in  similiar  circumstances. 

When  handled  or  nursed,  it  was  very  quiet  and  contented, 
but  when  laid  down  by  itself  would  invariably  cry ;  and  for 
the  first  few  nights  was  very  restless  and  noisy.  I  fitted 
up  a  little  box  for  a  cradle,  with  a  soft  mat  for  it  to  lie  upon, 
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which  Was  <3hahged  and  washed  every  day,  and  I  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  wash  the  little  mias  as  well.  After  I  had 
done  so  a  few  times,  it  came  to  like  the  operation,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dirty  would  begin  crying,  and  not  leave  off  till  I 
took  it  out  and  carried  it  to  the  spout,  when  it  immediately 
became  quiet,  although  it  would  wince  a  little  at  the  first 
rush  of  the  cold  water  and  make  ridiculously  wry  faces  while 
the  stream  was  running  over  its  head.  It  enjoyed  the  wiping 
and  rubbing  dry  amazingly,  and  when  I  brushed  its  hair  seem- 
ed to  be  perfectly  happy,  lying  quite  still,  with  its  arms  and 
legs  stretched  out,  while  I  thoroughly  brushed  the  long  hair 
of  its  back  and  arms.  For  the  first  few  days  it  clung  desper- 
ately with  all  four  hands  to  whatever  it  could  lay  hold  o^ 
and  I  had  to  be  careful  to  keep  my  beard  out  of  its  way,  as 
its  fingers  clutched  hold  of  hair  more  tenaciously  than  any 
thing  else,  and  it  was  impossible  to  free  myself  without  as- 
sistance. When  restless,  it  would  struggle  about  with  its 
hands  up  in  the  air  trying  to  find  something  to  take  hold  of, 
and,  when  it  had  got  a  bit  of  stick  or  rag  in  two  or  three  of 
its  hands,  seemed  quite  happy.  For  want  of  something  else, 
it  would  often  seize  its  own  feet,  and  after  a  time  it  would  con- 
stantly cross  its  arms  and  grasp  with  each  hand  the  long  hair 
that  grew  just  below  the  opposite  shoulder.  The  great  tena- 
<»ty  of  its  grasp  soon  diminished,  and  I  was  obliged  to  invent 
some  means  to  give  it  exercise  and  strengthen  its  limbs.  For 
this  purpose  I  made  a  short  ladder  of  three  or  four  rounds,  on 
which  I  put  it  to  hang  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  At 
first  it  seemed  much  pleased,  but  it  could  not  get  all  four 
hands  in  a  comfortable  position,  and,  after  changing  about 
several  times,  would  leave  hold  of  one  hand  aftier  the  other 
and  drop  on  to  the  floor.  Sometimes  when  hanging  only  by 
two  hands,  it  would  loose  one,  and  cross  it  to  the  opposite 
shoulder, grasping  its  own  hair;  and, as  this  seemed  much 
more  agreeable  than  the  stick,  it  would  then  loose  the  other 
and  tumble  down,  when  it  would  cross  both  and  lie  on  its 
back  quite  contentedly,  never  seeming  to  be  hurt  by  its  nu- 
merous tumbles.  Finding  it  so  fond  of  hair,  I  endeavored  to 
make  an  artificial  mother,  by  wrapping  up  a  piece  of  buffalo- 
skin  into  a  bundle,  and  suspending  it  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor.    At  first  this  seemed  to  suit  it  admirably,  as  it  could 
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sprawl  it8  legs  about  and  always  find  some  hair,  which  it 
grasped  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  I  was  now  in  hopes  that 
I  had  made  the  little  orphan  quite  happy ;  and  so  it  seemed 
for  some  time  till  it  began  to  remember  its  lost  parent  and 
try  to  suck  It  would  pull  itself  up  close  to  the  skin,  and  try 
about  everywhere  for  a  likely  place ;  but,  as  it  only  succeed- 
ed in  getting  mouthfuls  of  hair  and  wool,  it  would  be  greatly 
disgusted,  and  scream  violently,  and,  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, let  go  altogether.  One  day  it  got  some  wool  into 
its  throat,  and  I  thought  it  would  have  choked,  but  after  much 
gasping  it  recovered,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  imitation 
mother  to  pieces  again,  and  give  up  this  last  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise the  little  creature. 

After  the  first  week  I  found  I  could  feed  it  better  with  a 
spoon,  and  give  it  a  little  more  varied  and  more  solid  food. 
Well-soaked  biscuit,  mixed  with  a  little  egg  and  sugar,  and 
sometimes  sweet  potatoes,  were  readily  eaten ;  and  it  was  a 
never-fiuling  amusement  to  observe  the  curious  changes  of 
countenance  by  which  it  would  express  its  approval  or  dis- 
like of  what  was  given  to  it.  The  poor  little  thing  would 
lick  its  lips,  draw  in  its  cheeks,  and  turn  up  its  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  supreme  satisfaction  when  it  had  a 
mouthiul  particularly  to  its  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
its  food  was  not  sufficiently  sweet  or  palatable,  it  would  turn 
the  mouthfiil  about  with  its  tongue  for  a  moment  as  if  trying 
to  extract  what  flavor  there  was,  and  then  push  it  all  out  be- 
tween its  lips.  If  the  same  food  was  continued,  it  would  set 
up  a  scream  and  kick  about  violently,  exactly  like  a  baby  in 
a  passion. 

Aft^r  I  had  had  the  little  mias  about  three  weeks,  I  for- 
tunately obtained  a  young  hare-lip  monkey  (Macacus  cyno- 
molgus),  which,  though  small,  was  very  active,  and  could 
feed  itself  I  placed  it  in  the  same  box  with  the  mias,  and 
they  immediately  became  excellent  friends,  neither  exhibit- 
ing the  least  fear  of  the  other.  The  little  monkey  would  sit 
upon  the  other's  stomach,  or  even  on  its  face,  without  the 
least  regard  to  its  feelings.  While  I  was  feeding  the  mias, 
the  monkey  would  sit  by,  picking  up  all  that  was  spilt,  and 
occasionally  putting  out  its  hands  to  intercept  the  spoon ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  would  pick  off  what  was  left 
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sticking  to  the  mias's  lips,  and  then  pull  open  its  mouth  and 
see  if  any  still  remained  inside ;  afterward  lying  down  on 
the  poor  creature's  stomach  as  on  a  comfortable  cushion* 
The  little  helpless  mias  would  submit  to  all  these  insults 
with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  only  too  glad  to  have 
something  warm  near  it,  which  it  could  clasp  affectionately 
in  its  arms.  It  sometimes,  however,  had  its  revenge ;  for 
when  the  monkey  wanted  to  go  away,  the  mias  would  hold 
on  as  long  as  it  could  by  the  loose  skin  of  its  back  or  head, 
or  by  its  tail,  and  it  was  only  after  many  vigorous  jumps 
that  the  monkey  could  make  his  escape. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  different  actions  of  these 
two  animal,  which  could  not  have  differed  much  in  age. 
The  mias,  like  a  very  young  baby,  lying  on  its  back  quite 
helpless,  rolling  lazily  from  side  to  side,  stretching  out  all 
four  hands  into  the  air,  wishing  to  grasp  something,  but 
hardly  able  to  guide  it^  fingers  to  any  definite  object,  and 
when  dissatisfied,  opening  wide  its  almost  toothless  mouth, 
and  expressing  its  wants  by  a  most  infantine  scream ;  the  lit- 
tle monkey,  on  the  other  hand,  in  constant  motion,  running  and 
jumping  about  wherever  it  pleased,  examining  every  thing 
around  it,  seizing  hold  of  the  smallest  objects  with  the  great- 
est precision,  balancing  itself  on  the  edge  of  the  box  or  run- 
ning up  a  post,  and  helping  itself  to  any  thing  eatable  that 
came  in  its  way.  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast, 
and  the  baby  mias  looked  more  baby-like  by  the  comparison. 

When  I  had  had  it  about  a  month  it  began  to  exhibit 
some  signs  of  learning  to  run  alone.  When  laid  upon  the 
floor  it  would  push  itself  along  by  its  legs,  or  roll  itself  over, 
and  thus  make  an  unwieldy  progression.  When  lying  in  the 
box  it  would  lift  itself  up  to  the  edge  into  almost  an  erect 
position,  and  once  or  twice  succeeded  in  tumbling  out. 
When  left  dirty,  or  hungry,  or  otherwise  neglected,  it  would 
scream  violently  till  attended  to,  varied  by  a  kind  of  cough- 
ing or  pumping  noise  very  similar  to  that  which  is  made  by 
the  adult  animal  If  no  one  was  in  the  house,  or  its  cries 
were  not  attended  to,  it  would  be  quiet  after  a  little  while, 
but  the  moment  it  heard  a  footstep  would  begin  again  hard- 
er than  ever. 

Aft;er  five  weeks  it  cut  its  two  upper  front  teeth,  but  in 
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all  this  time  it  had  not  grown  the  least  bit,  remaining,  both 
in  size  and  weight,  the  same  as  when  I  first  procured  it. 
This  was  no  doabt  owing  to  the  want  of  milk  or  other  equal- 
ly nourishing  food.  Rice-water,  rice,  and  biscuits  were  but 
a  poor  substitute,  and  the  expressed  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut 
which  I  sometimes  gave  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  its  stom- 
ach. To  this  I  imputed  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  from  which 
the  poor  little  creature  suffered  greatly,  but  a  small  dose  of 
castor-oil  operated  well,  and  cured  it.  A  week  or  two  after- 
ward it  was  again  taken  ill,  and  this  time  more  seriously. 
The  symptoms  were  exactly  those  of  intermittent  fever,  ac- 
companied by  watery  swellings  on  the  feet  and  head.  It 
lost  all  appetite  for  its  food,  and,  after  lingering  for  a  week  a 
most  pitiable  object,  died,  after  being  in  my  possession  near- 
ly three  months.  I  much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  little  pet, 
which  I  had  at  one  time  looked  forward  to  bringing  up  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  taking  home  to  England.  For  several 
months  it  had  afforded  me  daily  amusement  by  its  curious 
ways  and  the  inimitably  ludicrous  expression  of  its  little 
countenance.  Its  weight  was  three  pounds  nine  ounces,  its 
height  fourteen  inches,  and  the  spread  of  its  arms  twenty- 
three  inches.  I  preserved  its  skin  and  skeleton,  and  in  doing 
so  found  that  when  it  fell  from  the  tree  it  must  have  broken 
an  arm  and  a  leg,  which  had,  however,  united  so  rapidly  that 
I  had  only  noticed  the  hard  swellings  on  the  limbs  where 
the  irregular  junction  of  the  bones  had  taken  place. 

Exactly  a  week  after  I  had  caught  this  interesting  little 
animal  I  succeeded  in  shooting  a  ftiU-grown  male  orang-utan. 
I  had  just  come  home  ftom  an  entomologizing  excursion 
when  Charles'  rushed  in  out  of  breath  with  running  and  ex- 
citementj  and  exclaimed,  interrupted  by  gasps,  "Gret  the 
gun,  sir — ^be  quick — such  a  large  mias !''  "  Where  is  it  ?"  I 
asked,  taking  hold  of  my  gun  as  I  spoke,  which  happened 
luckily  to  have  one  barrel  loaded  with  balL  ^^  Close  by,  sir 
—on  the  path  to  the  mines — he  can't  get  away."  Two 
Dyaks  chanced  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  so  I  called 
them  to  accompany  me,  and  started  off,  telling  Charley  to 
bring  all  the  ammunition  after  me  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
path  from  our  clearing  to  the  mines  led  along  the.sideof  the 

'  Charles  AUen,  an  English  lad  of  sixteen,  accompanied  me  as  an  assistant 
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hill  a  little  way  up  its  slope,  and  parallel  with  it  at  the  foot 
a  wide  opening  had  been  made  for  a  road,  in  which  several 
Chinamen  were  working,  so  that  the  animal  could  not  escape 
into  the  swampy  forest  below  without  descending  to  cross 
the  road  or  ascending  to  get  round  the  clearings.  We  walk- 
ed cautiously  along,  not  making  the  least  noise,  and  listening 
attentively  for  any  sound  which  might  betray  the  presence 
of  the  mias,  stopping  at  intervals  to  gaze  upward*  Charley 
soon  joined  us  at  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  creature, 
and  having  taken  the  ammunition  and  put  a  bullet  in  the 
other  barrel,  we  dispersed  a  little,  feeling  sure  that  it  must 
be  somewhere  near,  as  it  had  probably  descended  the  hill, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  return  again.  After  a  short  time 
I  heard  a  very  slight  rustling  sound  overhead,  but,  on  gaeing 
up,  could  see  nothing.  I  moved  about  in  every  direction  to 
get  a  full  view  into  every  part  of  the  tree  under  which  I  had 
been  standing,  when  I  again  heard  the  same  noise,  but  loud- 
er, and  saw  the  leaves  shaking  as  if  caused  by  the  motion  of 
some  heavy  animal  which  moved  off  to  an  adjoining  tree.  I. 
immediately  shouted  for  all  of  them  to  come  up  and  try  and 
get  a  view,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  have  a  shot.  This  was  not 
an  easy  matter,  as  the  mias  had  a  knack  of  selecting  places 
with  dense  foliage  beneath.  Very  soon,  however,  one  of  the 
Dyaks  called  me  and  pointed  upward,  and  on  looking  I  saw 
a  great  red  hairy  body  and  a  huge  black  face  gazing  down 
from  a  great  height,  as  if  wanting  to  know  what  was  making 
such  a  disturbance  below.  I  instantly  fired,  and  he  made  off 
at  once,  so  that  I  could  not  then  tell  whether  I  had  hit  him. 
He  now  moved  very  rapidly  and  very  noiselessly  for  so 
large  an  animal,  so  I  told  the  Dyaks  to  follow  and  keep  him 
in  sight  while  I  loaded.  The  jungle  was  here  fiilf  of  large 
angular  fragments  of  rock  from  the  mountain  above,  and 
thick  with  hanging  and  twisted  creepers.  Running,  climb- 
ing, and  creeping  among  these,  we  came  up  with  the  creature 
on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  near  the  road,  where  the  Chinamen 
had  discovered  him,  and  were  shouting  their  astonishment 
with  open  mouth :  "Yaya,Tuan;  Orang-utan,  Tuan."  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  pass  here  without  descending,  he  turn- 
ed up  again  toward  the  hill,  and  I  got  two  shots,  and,  follow- 
ing quickly,  had  two  more  by  the  time  he  had  again  reached 
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the  path ;  but  he  was  always  more  or  less  concealed  by  fo- 
liage, and  protected  by  the  large  branch  on  which  he  was 
walking.  Once  while  loading  I  had  a  splendid  view  of  him, 
moving  along  a  large  limb  of  a  tree  in  a  semi-^reot  posture, 
and  showing  him  to  be  an  animal  of  the  largest  size.  At  the 
path  he  got  on  to  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  forest,  and 
we  oonld  see  one  leg  hanging  down  useless,  haying  bben 
broken  by  a  balL  He  now  fixed  himself  in  a  foik,  where  he 
was  hidden  by  thick  foliage,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  move. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  remain  and  die  in  this  position,  and, 
as  it  was  nearly  evening,  I  could  not  have  got  the  tree  cut 
down  that  day.  I  therefore  fired  again,  and  he  then  moved 
off,  and  going  up  the  hiU,  was  obliged  to  get  on  to  some 
lower  trees,  on  the  branches  of  one  of  which  he  fixed  himself 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  fall,  and  lay  all  in  a  heap 
as  if  dead  or  dying. 

I  now  wanted  the  Dyaks  to  go  up  and  cut  off  the  branch 
he  was  resting  on,  but  they  were  afraid,  saying  he  was  not 
dead,  and  would  come  and  attack  them.  We  then  shook 
the  adjoining  tree,  pulled  the  hanging  creepers,  and  did  all 
we  could  to  disturb  him,  but  without  effect,  so  I  thought  it 
best  to  send  for  two  Chinamen  with  axes  to  cut  down  the 
tree.  While  the  messenger  was  gone,  however,  one  of  the 
Dyaks  took  courage  and  climbed  toward  him,  but  the  mias 
did  not  wait  for  him  to  get  near,  moving  off  to  another  tree, 
where  he  got  on  to  a  dense  mass  of  branches  and  creepers 
which  almost  completely  hid  him  from  our  view.  The  tree 
was  luckily  a  small  one,  so,  when  the  axes  came,  we  soon  had 
it  cut  through ;  but  it  was  so  held  up  by  jungle  ropes  and 
climbers  to  adjoining  trees  that  it  only  fell  into  a  sloping 
position.  The  mias  did  not  move,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
after  all  we  should  not  get  him,  as  it  was  near  evening,  and 
half  a  dozen  more  trees  would  have  to  be  cut  down  before 
the  one  he  was  on  would  falL  As  a  last  resource,  we  all  be- 
gan  pulling  at  the  creepers,  which  shook  the  tree  very  much, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes,  when  we  had  almost  given  up  all 
hopes,  down  he  came  with  a  crash  and  a  thud  like  the  fall  of 
a  giant.  And  he  was  a  giant,  his^  head  and  body  being  full 
as  large  as  a  man's.  He  was  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Dyaks 
'*  mias  chappan,"  or  *^  mias  pappan,"  which  has  the  skin  of 
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the  face  broadened  out  to  a  ridge  or  fold  at  each  side.  His 
outstretched  arms  measured  seven  feet  three  inches  across, 
and  his  height,  measuring  fairly  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  heel,  was  four  feet  two  inches.  The  body  just  below  the 
arms  was  three  feet  twc^  inches  round,  and  was  quite  as  long 
as  a  man's,  the  legs  being  exceedingly  short  in  proportion. 
On* examination,  we  found  he  had  been  dreadfully  wounded. 
Both  legs  were  broken,  one  hip-joint  and  the  root  of  the  spine 
completely  shattered,  and  two  bullets  were  found  flattened 
in  his  neck  and  jaws !  Yet  he  was  still  alive  when  he  fell 
The  two  Chinamen  carried  him  home  tied  to  a  pole,  and  I 
was  occupied  with  Charley  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  pre- 
paring the  skin  and  boiling  the  bones  to  make  a  perfect 
skeleton,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Derby. 

About  ten  days  after  this,  on  June  4,  some  Dyaks  came  to 
tell  us  that  the  day  before  amias  had  nearly  killed  one  of  their 
companions.  A  few  miles  down  the  river  there  is  a  Dyak 
house,  and  the  inhabitants  saw  a  large  orang  feeding  on  the 
young  shoots  of  a  palm  by  the  river-side.  On  being  alarm- 
ed, he  retreated  toward  the  jungle  which  was  close  by,  and 
a  number  of  the  men,  armed  with  spears  and  choppers,  ran 
out  to  intercept  him.  The  man  who  was  in  front  tried  to 
run  his  spear  through  the  animal's  body,  but  the  mias  seized 
it  in  his  hands,  and  in  an  instant  got  hold  of  the  man's  arm, 
which  he  seized  in  bis  mouth,  making  his  teeth  meet  in  the 
flesh  above  the  elbow,  which  he  tore  and  lacerated  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  Had  not  the  others  been  close  behind,  the 
man  would  have  been  more  seriously  injured,  if  not  killed,  as 
he  was  quite  powerless,  but  they  soon  destroyed  the  creature 
with  their  spears  and  choppers.  The  man  remained  ill  for 
a  long  time,  and  never  fully  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm. 

They  told  me  the  dead  mias  was  still  lying  where  it  had 
been  killed,  so  I  offered  them  a  reward  to  bring  it  up  to  our 
landing-place  immediately,  which  they  promised  to  do.  They 
did  not  come,  however,  till  the  next  day,  and  then  decomposi- 
tion had  commenced,  and  great  patches  of  the  hair  came  off^ 
so  that  it  was  useless  to  skin  it.  This  I  regretted  much,  as 
it  was  a  very  flne  full-grown  male.  I  cut  off  the  head  and 
took  it  home  to  clean,  while  I  got  my  men  to  make  a  close 
fence  about  five  feet  high  round  the  rest  of  the  body,  which 
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would  BOOH  be  devoured  by  maggots,  small  lizards,  and  ants, 
leaving  me  the  skeleton.  There  was  a  great  gash  in  his  face, 
which  had  cut  deep  into  the  bone,  but  the  skull  was  a  very 
fine  one,  and  the  teeth  remarkably  large  and  perfect. 

On  June  18  I  had  another  great  success,  and  obtained  a 
fine  adult  male.  A  Chinaman  told  me  he  had  seen  him  feed- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  path  to  the  river,  and  I  found  him  at 
the  same  place  as  the  first  individual  I  had  shot.  He  was 
feeding  on  an  oval  green  fruit  having  a  fine  red  arillus,  like 
the  mace  which  surrounds  the  nutmeg,  and  which  alone  he 
seemed  to  eat,  biting  off  the  thick  outer  rind  and  dropping 
it  in  a  continual  shower.  I  had  found  the  same  fruit  in  the 
stomach  of  some  others  which  I  had  killed.  Two  shots 
caused  this  animal  to  loose  his  hold,  but  he  hung  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  one  hand,  and  then  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and 
was  half  buried  in  the  swamp.  For  several  minutes  he  lay 
groaning  and  panting,  while  we  stood  close  round,  expecting 
•  every  breath  to  be  his  last.  Suddenly,  however,  by  a  vio- 
lent effort  he  raised  himself  up,  causing  us  all  to  step  back  a 
yard  or  two,  when,  standing  nearly  erect,  he  caught  hold  of 
a  small  tree  and  began  to  ascend  it.  Another  shot  through 
the  back  caused  him  to  fall  down  dead.  A  flattened  bullet 
was  found  in  his  tongue,  having  entered  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  completely  traversed  the  body,  fracturing  the 
first  cervical  vertebra.  Yet  it  was  after  this  fearful  wound 
that  he  had  risen,  and  begun  climbing  with  considerable  facil- 
ity. This  also  was  a  full-grown  male  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  other  two  I  had  measured. 

On  June  21  I  shot  another  adult  female,  which  was  eating 
fruit  in  a  low  tree,  and  was  the  only  one  which  I  ever  killed 
by  a  single  balL 

On  June  24  I  was  called  by  a  Chinaman  to  shoot  a  mias, 
which  he  said  was  on  a  tree  close  by  his  house  at  the  coal- 
mines. Arriving  at  the  place,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  animal,  as  he  had  gone  off  into  the  jungle,  which  was 
very  rocky,  and  difficult  to  traverse.  At  last  we  found  him 
up  a  very  high  tree,  and  could  see  that  he  was  a  male  of 
the  largest  size.  As  soon  as  I  had  fired,  he  moved  higher 
up  the  tree,  and,  while  he  was  doing  so,  I  fired  again  and  we 
then  saw  that  one  arm  was  broken.    He  had  now  reached 
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the  very  highest  part  of  an  immense  tree,  and  imme£ately 
began  breaking  off  boughs  all  around,  and  laying  them  across 
and  across  to  make  a  nest.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see 
how  well  he  had  chosen  his  place,  and  how  rapidly  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  unwounded  arm  in  every  direction,  breaking  off 
good-sized  boughs  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  laying  them 
back  across  each  other,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  form- 
ed a  compact  mass  of  foliage  which  entirely  concealed  him 
from  our  sight.  He  was  evidently  going  to  pass  the  night 
here,  and  would  probably  get  away  early  the  next  morning 
if  not  wounded  too  severely.  I  therefore  fired  again  several 
times,  in  hopes  of  making  him  leave  his  nest ;  but,  though  I 
felt  sure  I  had  hit  him,  as  at  each  shot  he  moved  a  little,  he 
would  not  go  away.  At  length  he  raised  himself  up,  so  that 
half  his  body  was  visible,  and  then  gradually  sank  down,  his 
head  alone  remaining  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  I  now  felt 
sure  he  was  dead,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  Chinaman  and 
his  companion  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  but  it  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  they  had  been  at  work  all  day,  and  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  attempt  it.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak 
I  came  to  the  place,  and  found  that  the  mias  was  evidently 
dead,  as  his  head  was  visible  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
before.  I  now  offered  four  Chinamen  a  day's  wages  each  to  cut 
the  tree  down  at  once,  as  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  would  cause 
decomposition  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  skin ;  but,  after  looking 
at  it  and  trying  it,  they  determined  that  it  was  veiy  big  and 
very  hard,  and  would  not  attempt  it.  Had  I  doubled  my 
offer,  they  would  probably  have  accepted  it,  as  it  would  not 
have  been  more  than  two  or  three  hours'  work,  and  had  I 
been  on  a  short  visit  only  I  would  have  done  so ;  but  as  I 
was  a  resident,  and  intended  remaining  several  months  long- 
er, it  would  not  have  answered  to  begin  paying  too  exorbi- 
tantly, or  I  should  have  got  nothing  done  in  future  at  a  low- 
er rate. 

For  some  weeks  after  a  cloud  of  files  could  be  seen  all  day, 
hovering  over  the  body  of  the  dead  mias;  but  in  about  a 
month  all  was  quiet,  and  the  body  was  evidently  drying  up 
under  the  infiuence  of  a  vertical  sun  alternating  with  tropical 
rains.  Two  or  three  months  later  two  Malays,  on  the  offer 
of  a  dollar,  climbed  the  tree  and  let  down  the  dried  remains. 
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The  skin  was  almost  entire,  inclosing  the  skeleton,  and  inside 
were  millions  of  the  pupa-cases  of  flies  and  other  insects,  with 
thousands  of  two  or  three  species  of  small  necrophagous 
beetles.  The  skull  had  been  much  shattered  by  balls,  but 
the  skeleton  was  perfect,  except  one  small  wrist-bone,  which 
had  probably  dropped  out  and  been  carried  away  by  a  lizard. 

Three  days  after  I  had  shot  this  one  and  lost  it,  Charles 
found  three  small  orangs  feeding  together.  We  had  a  long 
chase  after  them,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
they  make  their  way  from  tree  to  tree,  by  always  choosing 
those  limbs  whose  branches  are  intermingled  with  those  of 
some  other  tree,  and  then  graspitig  several  of  the  small  twigs 
together  before  they  venture  to  swing  themselves  across. 
Tet  they  do  this  so  quickly  and  certainly  that  they  make  way 
among  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  full  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
as  we  had  continually  to  run  to  keep  up  with  them.  One  of 
these  we  shot  and  killed,  but  it  remained  high  up  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree ;  and,  as  young  animals  are  of  comparatively  little 
interest,  I  did  not  have  the  tree  cut  down  to  get  it 

At  this  time  I  had  the  misfortune  to  slip  among  some  fall- 
en trees  and  hurt  my  ankle,  and,  not  being  careful  enough  at 
first,  it  became  a  severe,  inflamed  ulcer,  which  would  not  heal, 
and  kept  me  a  prisoner  in  the  house  the  whole  of  July  and  part 
of  August.  When  I  could  get  out  again,  I  determined  to  take 
a  trip  up  a  branch  of  the  Simtinjon  River  to  Sem&bang,  where 
there  was  said  to  be  a  large  Dyak  house,  a  mountain  with 
abundance  of  firuit,  and  plenty  of  orangs  and  fine  birds.  As 
the  river  was  very  narrow,  and  I  was  obl^ed  to  go  in  a 
very  small  boat  with  a  little  luggage,  I  only  took  with  me  a 
Chinese  boy  as  a  servant.  I  carried  a  cask  of  medicated  ai^ 
rack  to  put  mias  skins  in,  and  stores  and  ammunition  for  a 
fortnight.  After  a  few  miles,  the  stream  became  very  nar- 
row and  winding,  and  the  whole  country  on  each  side  was 
flooded.  On  the  banks  were  abundance  of  monkeys — the 
common  Macacus  cynomolgus,  a  black  Semnopithecus,  and  the 
extraordinary  long-nosed  monkey  (Nasalis  larvatus),  which 
is  as  large  as  a  three-year-old  child,  has  a  very  long  tail  and 
a  fleshy  nose,  longer  than  that  of  the  b^gest-nosed  man. 
The  further  we  went  on,  the  narrower  and  more  winding  the 
stream  became ;  Mleu  trees  sometimes  blocked  up  our  pas- 
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sage,  and  sometimes  tangled  branches  and  creepers  met 
completely  across  it,  and  had  to  be  cut  away  before  we  could 
get  on.  Jt  took  us  two  days  to  reach  Sem&bang,  and  we 
hardly  saw  a  bit  of  dry  land  all  the  way.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  journey  I  could  touch  the  bushes  on  each  side  for 
miles,  and  we  were  often  delayed  by  the  screw-pines  (Pan- 
danus),  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  water,  falling  across 
the  stream.  In  other  places  dense  rafts  of  floating  grass 
completely  filled  up  the  channel,  making  our  journey  a  con- 
stant succession  of  difficulties. 

Near  the  landing-place  we  found  a  fine  house,  250  feet 
long,  raised  high  above  the  ground  on  posts,  with  a  wide 
veranda  and  still  wider  platform  of  bamboo  in  front  of  it. 
Almost  all  the  people,  however,  were  away  on  some  excur- 
sion after  edible  birds'-nests  or  bees-wax,  and  there  only  re- 
mained in  the  house  two  or  three  old  men  and  women  with 
a  lot  of  children.  The  mountain  or  hill  was  close  by,  cover- 
ed with  a  complete  forest  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the 
durion  and  mangosteen  were  very  abundant ;  but  the  fruit 
was  not  yet  quite  ripe,  except  a  little  here  and  there.  I  spent 
a  week  at  this  place,  going  oilt  every  day  in  various  direc- 
tions about  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  a  Malay,  who  had 
staid  with  me  while  the  other  boatmen  returned.  For  three 
days  we  found  no  orangs,  but  shot  a  deer  and  several  monk- 
eys. On  the  fourth  day,  however,  we  found  a  mias  feeding 
on  a  very  lofty  durion-tree,  and  succeeded  in  killing  it  ufter 
eight  shots.  Unfortunately  it  remained  in  the  tree,  hanging 
by  its  hands,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  and  return 
home,  as  it  was  several  mUes  off.  As  I  felt  prefty  sure  it 
would  fall  during  the  night,  I  returned  to  the  place  early  the 
next  morning,  and  found  it  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree. 
To  my  astonishment  and  pleasure,  it  appeared  to  be  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  any  I  had  yet  seen ;  for  although  a  ftill-grown 
male,  by  its  ftilly  developed  teeth  and  very  large  canines,  it 
had  no  sign  of  the  lateral  protuberance  on  the  face,  and  was 
about  one-tenth  smaller  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  other 
adult  males.  The  upper  incisors,  however,  appeared  to  be 
broader  than  in  the  larger  species,  a  character  distinguishing 
the  Simla  morio  of  Professor  Owen,  which  he  had  described 
from  the  cranium  of  a  female  specimen.     As  it  was  too  far 
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to  carry  the  animal  home,  I  set  to  work  and  skinned  the  body 
on  the  spot,  leaving  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  attached,  to  be 
finished  at  home.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Ma> 
seum. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  finding  no  more  orangs,  I  returned 
home;  and, taking  in  a  few  fresh  stores, and  this  time  ac- 
companied by  Charles,  went  up  another  branch  of  the  river 
very  similar  in  character  to  a  place  called  Menyille,  where 
there  were  several  small  Dyak  houses  and  one  large  one. 
Here  the  landing-place  was  a  bridge  of  rickety  poles  over  a 
considerable  distance  of  water,  and  I  thought  it  safer  to  leave 
my  cask  of  arrack  securely  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  To 
prevent  the  natives  from  drinking  it,  I  let  several  of  them  see 
me  put  in  a  number  of  snakes  and  lizards ;  but  I  rather  think 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  tasting  it.  We  were  accom- 
modated here  in  the  veranda  of  the  large  house,  in  which 
were  several  great  baskets  of  dried  human  heads,  the  tro- 
phies of  past  generations  of  head-hunters.  Here  also  there 
was  a  little  mountain  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  there  were 
some  magnificent  durion-trees  close  by  the  house,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  lipe ;  and  as  the  Dyaks  looked  upon  me  as  a 
benefactor  in  killing  the  mias  which  destroys  a  great  deal  of 
their  fruit,  they  let  us  eat  as  much  as  we  liked,  and  we  rev- 
elled in  this  emperor  of  fruits  in  its  greatest  perfection. 

The  very  day  after  my  arrival  in  this  place  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  shoot  another  adult  male  of  the  small  orang,  the 
mias-kassir  of  the  Dyaks.  It  fell  when  dead,  but  caught  in  a 
fork  of  the  tree  and  remained  fixed.  As  I  was  very  anxious 
to  get  it,  I  tried  to  persuade  two  young  Dyaks  who  were 
with  me  to  cut  down  the  tree,  which  was  tall,  perfectly 
straight  and  smooth-barked,  and  without  a  branch  for  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.  To  my  surprise,  they  said  they  would  prefer 
climbing  up  it,  but  it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and, 
after  a  little  talking  together,  they  said  they  would  try. 
They  first  went  to  a  clump  of  bamboo  that  stood  near  and 
cut  down  one  of  the  largest  stems.  From  this  they  chopped 
off  a  short  piece,  and  splitting  it,  made  a  couple  of  stout  pegs 
about  a  foot  long  and  sharp  at  one  end.  Then  cutting  a 
thick  piece  of  wood  for  a  mallet,  they  drove  one  of  the  pegs 
into  the  tree  and  hung  their  weight  upon  it.     It  held,  and 
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this  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  for  they  immediately  began 
making  a  quantity  of  pegs  of  the  same  kind,  while  I  looked 
on  with  great  interest,  wondering  how  they  could  possibly 
ascend  such  a  lofty  tree  by  merely  driving  pegs  in  it,  the 
failure  of  any  one  of  which  at  a  good  height  would  certainly 
cause  their  death.  When  about  two  dozen  pegs  were  made, 
one  of  them  began  cutting  some  very  long  and  slender  bam- 
boo from  another  clump,  and  also  prepared  some  cord  from 
the  bark  of  a  small  tree.  They  now  drove  in  a  peg  very 
firmly  at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  bringing  one 
of  the  long  bamboos,  stood  it  upright  close  to  the  tree,  and 
bound  it  firmly  to  the  two  first  pegs  by  means  of  the  bark 
cord,  and  small  notches  near  the  head  of  each  peg.  One  of 
the  Dyaks  now  stood  on  the  first  peg  and  drove  in  a  third 
about  level  with  his  face,  to  which  he  tied  the  bamboo  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  mounted  another  step,  standing  on  one 
foot  and  holding  by  the  bamboo  at  the  peg  immediately 
above  him,  while  he  drove  in  the  next  one.  In  this  manner 
he  ascended  about  twenty  feet,  when  the  upright  bamboo 
becoming  thin,  another  was  handed  up  by  his  companion,  and 
this  was  joined  on  by  tying  both  bamboos  to  three  or  four 
of  the  pegs.  When  this  was  also  nearly  ended,  a  third  was 
added,  and  shortly  after  the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  were 
reached,  along  which  the  young  Dyak  scrambled,  and  soon 
sent  the  mias  tumbling  headlong  down.  I  was  exceedmgly 
struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  this  mode  of  climbing,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
bamboo  were  made  available.  The  ladder  itself  was  per- 
fectly safe,  since  if  any  one  peg  were  loose  or  faulty,  and 
gave  Way,  the  strain  would  be  thrown  on  several  others 
above  and  below  it.  1  now  understood  the  use  of  the  line 
of  bamboo  pegs  sticking  in  trees,  which  I  had  often  seen, 
and  wondered  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  put 
there.  This  animal  was  almost  identical  in  size  and  appear- 
ance vdth  the  one  I  had  obtained  at  Semdbang,  and  was  the 
only  other  male  specimen  of  the  Simla  morio  which  I  obtain- 
ed.   It  is  now  in  the  Derby  Museum. 

I  aft)erward  shot  two  adult  females  and  two  young  ones  of 
different  ages,  all  of  which  I  preserved.  One  of  the  females, 
with  several  young  ones,  was  feeding  on  a  durion-tree  with 
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unripe  fruit;  and  as  Boon  as  she  saw  us  she  began  breaking 
off  branches  and  the  great  spiny  fruits  with  every  appear- 
ance of  rage,  causing  such  a  shower  of  missiles  as  effectually 
kept  us  from  approaching  too  near  the  tree.  This  habit  of 
throwing  down  branches  when  irritated  has  been  doubted, 
but  I  have,  as  here  narrated,  observed  it  myself  on  at  least 
three  separate  occasions.  It  was  however  always  the  female 
mias  who  behaved  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  that  the  male, 
trustiiig  more  to  his  great  strength  and  his  powerful  canine 
teeth,  is  not  afraid  of  any  other  animal,  and  does  not  want 
to  drive  them  away,  while  the  parental  instinct  of  the  female 
leads  her  to  adopt  this  mode  of  defending  herself  and  her 
young  ones. 

In  preparing  the  skins  and  skeletons  of  these  animals,  I 
was  much  troubled  by  the  Dyak  dogs,  which,  being  always 
kept  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  are  ravenous  for  aninial 
food.  I  had  a  great  iron  pan,  in  which  I  boiled  the  bones 
to  make  skeletons,  and  at  night  I  covered  this  over  with 
boards,  and  put  heavy  stones  upon  it;  but  the  dogs  managed 
to  remove  these,  and  carried  away  the  greater  part  of  one  of 
my  specimens.  On  another  occasion  they  gnawed  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  upper  leather  of  my  strong  boots,  and  even 
ate  a  piece  of  my  mosquito-curtain,  where  some  lampK)il  had 
been  spilt  over  it  some  weeks  before. 

On  our  return  down  the  stream,  we  had  the  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  very  old  male  mias,  feeding  on  some  low  trees 
growing  in  the  water.  The  country  was  flooded  for  a  long 
distance,  but  so  full  of  trees  and  stumps  that  the  laden  boat 
could  not  be  got  in  among  them,  and  if  it  could  have  been 
we  should  only  have  frightened  the  mias  away.  I  therefore 
got  into  the  water,  which  was  nearly  up  to  my  waist,  and 
waded  on  till  I  was  near  enough  for  a  shot  The  difficulty 
then  was  to  load  my  gun  again,  for  I  was  so  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter that  I  could  not  hold  the  gun  sloping  enough  to  pour  the 
powder  in.  I  therefore  had  to  search  for  a  shallow  place, 
and  afler  several  shots  under  these  trying  circumstances,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  the  monstrous  animal  roll  over  in  the 
water.  I  now  towed  him  after  me  to  the  stream,  but  the 
Malays  objected  to  have  the  animal  put  into  the  boat,  and 
he  was  so  heavy  that  I  could  not  do  it  without  their  help. 
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I  looked  about  for  a  place  to  skin  him,  but  not  a  bit  of  dry 
ground  was  to  be  seen,  till  at  last  I  found  a  clump  of  two  or 
three  old  trees  and  stumps,  between  which  a  few  feet  of  soil 
had  collected  just  above  the  water,  and  which  was  just  large 
enough  for  us  to  drag  the  animal  upon  it.  I  first  measured 
him,  and  found  him  to  be  by  far  the  largest  I  had  yet  seen, 
for  though  the  standing  height  was  the  same  as  the  others 
(4  feet  2  inches),  yet  the  outstretched  arms  were  1  feet  9 
inches,  which  was  six  inches  more  than  the  previous  one,  and 
the  immense  broad  face  was  13^  inches  wide,  whereas  the 
widest  I  had  hitherto  seen  was  only  11^  inchea  The  girth 
of  the  body  was  3  feet  7i  inches.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  length  and  strength  of  the  aims,  and  the 
width  of  the  face,  continues  increasing  to  a  very  great  age, 
while  the  standing  height,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  4  feet  2  inches. 

As  this  was  the  last  mias  I  shot,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  an 
adult  living  animal,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  its  general  habits, 
and  any  other  facts  connected  with  it.  The  orang-utan  is 
known  to  inhabit  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  confined  to  these  two  great  blands, 
in  the  former  of  which,  however,  it  seems  to  be  much  more 
rare.  In  Borneo  it  has  a  wide  range,  inhabiting  many  dis- 
tricts on  the  south-west,  south-east,  noi*th-east,  and  north- 
west coasts,  but  appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  low  and 
swampy  forests.  It  seems,  at  fii-st  sight,  very  inexplicable 
that  the  mias  should  be  quite  unknown  in  the  Sar&wak  valley, 
while  it  is  abundant  in  Sambas  on  the  west,  and  Sadong  on 
the  east.  But  when  we  know  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  animal,  we  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  apparent 
anomaly  in  the  physical  features  of  the  Sar&wak  district.  In 
the  Sadong,  where  I  observed  it,  the  mias  is  only  found  when 
the  country  is  low,  level,  and  swampy,  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  with  a  lofty  virgin  forest.  From  these  swamps  rise 
many  isolated  mountains,  on  some  of  which  the  dyaks  have 
settled,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  These 
are  a  great  attraction  to  the  mias,  which  comes  to  feed  on 
the  unripe  fruits,  but  always  retires  to  the  swamp  at  night. 
Where  the  country  becomes  slightly  elevated  and  the  soi^ 
dry,  the  mias  b  no  longer  to  be  found.     For  example,  in  all 
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the  lower  part  of  the  S&dong  valley  it  abounds ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  ascend  above  the  limits  of  the  tides,  where  the  country, 
though  still  flat,  is  high  enough  to  be  dry,  it  disappears. 
Now  the  Sar&wak  valley  has  this  peculiarity:  the  lower 
portion,  though  swampy,  is  not  covered  with  continuous 
lofty  forest,  but  is  principally  occupied  by  the  Nypa  palm ; 
and  near  the  town  of  Sarawak,  where  the  country  becomes 
dry,  it  is  greatly  undulated  in  many  parts,  and  covered  with 
small  patches  of  virgin  forest,  and  much  second-growth  jun- 
gle on  ground  which  has  once  been  cultivated  by  the  Malays 
or  Dyaks. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  a  wide  extent  of  un- 
broken and  equally  lofty  virgin  forests  is  necessary  to  the 
comfortable  existence  of  these  animals.  Such  forests  form 
their  open  country,  where  they  can  roam  in  every  direction 
with  as  much  facility  as  the  Indian  on  the  prairie,  or  the  Arab 
on  the  desert ;  passing  from  tree-top  to  tree-top  without  ever 
being  obliged  to  descend  upon  the  earth.  The  elevated  and 
the  drier  districts  are  more  frequented  by  man,  more  cut  up 
by  clearings  and  low  second-growth  jungle  not  adapted  to 
its  pectdiar  modes  of  progression,  and  where  it  would  there- 
fore be  more  exposed  to  danger,  and  more  frequently  obliged 
to  descend  upon  the  earth.  There  is  probably  also  a  greater 
variety  of  fruit  in  the  mias  district,  the  small  mountains, 
which  rise  like  islands  out  of  it,  serving  as  a  sort  of  gardens 
or  plantations,  where  the  trees  of  the  uplands  are  to  be  found 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  swampy  {>lain8. 

It  is  a  singular  and  very  interesting  sight  to  watch  a  mias 
making  his  way  leisurely  through  the  forest.  He  walks 
deliberately  along  some  of  the  larger  branches,  in  the  semi- 
erect  attitude  which  the  great  length  of  his  arms  and  the 
shortness  of  his  legs  cause  him  naturally  to  assume ;  and  the 
disproportion  between  these  limbs  is  increased  by  his  walk- 
ing on  his  knuckles,  not  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  we  should 
do.  He  seems  always  to  choose  those  branches  which  inter- 
mingle with  an  adjoining  tree,  on  approaching  which  he 
stretches  out  his  long  arms,  and,  seizing  the  opposing  boughs, 
grasps  them  together  with  both  hands,  seems  to  try  their 
strength,  and  then  deliberately  swings  himself  across  to  the 
next  branch,  on  which  he  walks  along  as  before.    He  never 
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jumps  or  springs,  or  even  appears  to  hurry  himself,  and  yet 
manages  to  get  along  almost  as  quickly  as  a  person  can  run 
through  the  forest  beneath.  The  long  and  powerful  arms 
are  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  animal,  enabling  it  to  climb 
easily  up  the  loftiest  trees,  to  seize  fruits  and  young  leaves 
from  slender  boughs  which  will  not  bear  its  weight,  and  to 
gather  leaves  and  branches  with  which  to  form  its  nest.  I 
have  already  described  how  it  forms  a  nest  when  wounded, 
but  it  uses  a  similar  one  to  sleep  on  almost  every  night. 
This  is  placed  low  down,  however,  on  a  small  tree  not  more 
than  from  twenty  to  fifly  feet  from  the  ground,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  warmer  and  less  exposed  to  wind  thsui  higher  up. 
Each  mias  is  said  to  make  a  fresh  one  for  himself  every  night ; 
but  I  should  think  that  is  hardly  probable,  or  their  remains 
would  be  much  more  abundant ;  for  though  I  saw  several 
about  the  coal-mines,  there  must  have  been  many  orangs 
about  every  day,  and  in  a  year  their  deserted  nests  would 
become  very  numerous.  The  Dyaks  say  that,  when  it  is 
very  wet,  the  mias  covers  himself  over  with  leaves  of  pan- 
danus,  or  large  ferns,  which  has  perhaps  led  to  the  story  of 
his  making  a  hut  in  the  trees. 

The  orang  does  not  leave  his  bed  till  the  sun  has  well 
risen  and  has  dried  up  the  dew  upon  the  leaves.  He  feeds 
all  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  seldom  returns  to  the 
same  tree  two  days  running.  They  do  not  seem  much  alarmed 
at  man,  as  they  often  stared  down  upon  me  for  several 
minutes,  and  then  only  nioved  away  slowly  to  an  adjacent 
tree.  After  seeing  one,  I  have  often  had  to  go  half  a  mile 
or  more  to  fetch  my  gun,  and  in  nearly  every  case  have 
found  it  on  the  same  tree,  or  within  a  himdred  yards,  when 
I  returned.  I  never  saw  two  full-grown  animals  together, 
but  both  males  and  females  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
half-grown  young  ones,  while  at  other  times  three  or  four 
young  ones  were  seen  in  company.  Their  food  consists  al- 
most exclusively  of  fruit,  with  occasionally  leaves,  buds,  and 
young  shoots.  They  seem  to  prefer  unripe  fruits,  some  of 
which  were  very  sour,  others  intensely  bitter,  particularly 
the  large,  red,  fleshy  arillus  of  one  which  seemed  an  especial 
favorite.  In  other  cases  they  eat  only  the  small  seed  of  a  large 
fruit,  and  they  almost  always  waste  and  destroy  more  than 
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they  eat,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  rain  of  rejected  portions 
belo\r  the  tree  they  are  feeding  on.  The  durion  is  an  espe- 
cial favorite,  and  quantities  of  this  delicious  firuit  are  de- 
stroyed wherever  it  grows  surrounded  by  forest,  but  they 
will  not  cross  clearings  to  get  at  them.  It  seems  wonderftd 
how  the  animal  can  tear  open  this  fruit,  the  outer  covering 
of  which  is  so  thick  and  tough,  and  closely  covered  with 
strong  conical  spines.  It  probably  bites  off  a  few  of  these 
first,  and  then  making  a  small  hole,  tears  open  the  fruit  with 
its  powerful  fingers. 

The  mias  rarely  descends  to  the  ground  except  when, 
pressed  by  hunger,  it  seeks  for  succulent  shoots  by  the  river^ 
side,  or,  in  very  dry  weather,  has  to  search  after  water,  of 
which  it  generally  finds  sufficient  in  the  hollows  of  leavea 
Once  only  I  saw  two  half-grown  orangs  on  the  ground  in 
a  dry  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  Simtojon  hilL  They  were 
playing  together,  standing  erect,  and  grasping  each  other  by 
the  arms.  It  may  be  safely  stated,  however,  that  the  orang 
never  walks  erect,  unless  when  using  its  hands  to  support  it- 
self by  branches  overhead  or  when  attacked.  Representa- 
tions of  its  walking  with  a  stick  are  entirely  imaginary. 

The  Dyaks  all  declare  that  the  mias  is  never  attacked  by 
any  animal  in  the  forest,  with  two  rare  exceptions ;  and  the 
accounts  I  received  of  these  are  so  curious  that  I  give  them 
nearly  in  the  words  of  my  informants,  old  Dyak  chiefs,  who 
had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  places  where  the  animal  is 
most  abtmdant.  The  first  of  whom  I  inquired  said :  "  No 
animal  is  strong  enough  to  hurt  the  mias,  and  the  only  creat- 
ure he  ever  fights  with  is  the  crocodile.  When  there  is  no 
firuit  in  the  jungle,  he  goes  to  seek  food  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  there  are  plenty  of  young  shoots  that  he  likes, 
and  fi^its  that  grow  close  to  the  water.  Then  the  crocodile 
sometimes  tries  to  seize  him,  but  the  mias  gets  upon  him 
and  beats  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  tears  him  and 
kills  him.''  He  added  that  he  had  once  seen  such  a  fight, 
and  that  he  believes  that  the  mias  is  always  the  victor. 

My  next  informant  was  the  orang  kaya,  or  chief  of  the 
Balow  Dyaks,  on  the  Simtojon  River.  He  said :  "  The  mias 
has  no  enemies ;  no  animals  dare  attack  it  but  the  crocodUe 
and  the  python.     He  always  kills  the  crocodile  by  main 
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strength,  standing  upon  it,  pulling  open  its  jaws,  and  ripping 
up  its  throat.  If  a  python  attacks  a  mias,  he  seizes  it  with 
his  hands,  and  then  bites  it,  and  soon  kills  it  The  mias  is 
very  strong ;  there  is  no  animal  in  the  jungle  so  strong  as 
he." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  an  animal  so  large,  so  peculiar, 
and  of  such  a  high  type  of  form  as  the  orang-utan,  should  be 
confined  to  so  limited  a  district  —  to  two  islands,  and  those 
almost  the  last  inhabited  by  the  higher  Mammalia;  for,  east- 
ward of  Borneo  and  Java,  the  Quadrumania,  Ruminants,  Car- 
nivora,  and  many  other  groups  of  Mammalia,  diminish  rapid- 
ly, and  soon  entirely  disappear.  When  we  consider,  further, 
that  almost  all  other  animals  have  in  earlier  ages  been  repre- 
sented by  allied  yet  distinct  forms — ^that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  tertiary  period,  Europe  was  inhabited  by  bears,  deer, 
wolves,  and  cats ;  Australia  by  kangaroos  and  other  Marsu- 
pials ;  South  America  by  gigantic  sloths  and  ant-eaters ;  all 
different  from  any  now  existing,  though  intimately  allied  to 
them — we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  orang-utan, 
the  chimpanzee,  and  the  gorilla  have  also  had  their  forerun- 
ners. With  what  interest  must  every  naturalist  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  caves  and  tertiary  deposits  of  the  trop- 
ics may  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  past  history  and 
earliest  appearance  of  the  great  man-like  apes  be  at  length 
made  known. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  supposed  existence 
of  a  Bomean  orang  as  large  as  the  gorilla.  I  have  myself 
examined  the  bodies  of  seventeen  freshly-killed  orangs,  all  of 
which  were  carefully  measured,  and  of  seven  of  them  I  pre- 
served the  skeleton.  I  also  obtained  two  skeletons  killed  by 
other  persons.  Of  this  extensive  series,  sixteen  were  fully 
adult,  nine  being  males,  and  seven  females.  The  adult  males 
of  the  large  orangs  only  varied  from  4  feet  1  inch  to  4  feet  2 
inches  in  height,  measured  fairly  to  the  heel,  so  as  to  give 
the  height  of  the  animal  if  it  stood  perfectly  erect ;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  outstretched  arms,  from  7  feet  2  inches  to  1  feet  8 
inches;  and  the  width  of  the  face,  from  10  inches  to  13 J 
inches.  The  dimensions  given  by  other  naturalists  closely 
agree  with  mine.  The  largest  orang  measured  by  Temminck 
was  4  feet  high.      Of  twenty-five  specimens  collected  by 
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Schlegel  and  Mailer^  the  largest  old  male  was  4  feet  1  inch, 
and  the  largest  skeleton  in  the  Calcutta  Museam  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Blyth,  4  feet  1^  inch.  My  specimens  were  all 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  those  of  the  Dutch  from 
the  west  and  south  coasts ;  and  no  specimen  has  yet  reached 
Europe  exceeding  these  dimensions,  although  the  total  num- 
ber of  skins  and  skeletons  must  amount  to  over  a  hundred. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  several  persons  declare  that  they 
have  measured  orangs  of  a  much  larger  size.  Temminck,  in 
his  monograph  of  the  orang,  says  that  he  has  just  received 
news  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen  6  feet  3  inches  high.  Un- 
fortunately, it  never  seems  to  have  reached  Holland,  for  noth- 
ing has  since  been  heard  of  any  such  animal.  Mr.  St.  John, 
in  his  "Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,"  vol.  ii.  p.  237, 
tells  us  of  an  orang  shot  by  a  friend  of  his  which  was  6  feet 
2  inches  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  arm  17 
inches  in  girth,  and  the  wrist  12  inches!  The  head  alone 
was  brought  to  Sar&wak,  and  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  that  he 
assisted  to  measure  this,  and  that  it  was  15  inches  broad  by 
14  long.  Unfortunately,  even  this  skull  appears  not  to  have 
been  preserved,  for  no  specimen  corresponding  to  these  di- 
mensions has  yet  reached  England. 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Brooke,  dated  October,  1867, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  my  papers  on  the 
orang,  published  in  the  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,"  he  sends  me  the  measurements  of  a  specimen  killed 
by  his  nephew,  which  I  will  give  exactly  as  I  received  it : 
"September  3d,  1867,  killed  female  orang-utan.  Height, 
from  head  to  heel,  4  feet  6  inches ;  stretch  from  fingers  to 
fingers  across  body,  6  feet  1  inch ;  breadth  of  face,  including 
callosities,  11  inches."  Now  in  these  dimensions  there  is 
palpably  one  error ;  for  in  every  orang  yet  measured  by  any 
naturalist,  an  expose  of  arms  of  6  feet  1  inch  corresponds  to 
a  height  of  about  3  feet  6  inches,  while  the  largest  specimens 
of  4  feet  to  4  feet  2  inches  high  always  have  the  extended 
arms  as  much  as  7  feet  3  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches.  It  is,  in 
feet,  one  of  the  characters  of  the  genus  to  have  the  arms  so 
long  that  an  animal  standing  nearly  erect  can  rest  its  fingers 
on  the  ground.  A  height  of  4  feet  6  inches  would  therefore 
require  a  stretch  of  arms  of  at  least  8  feet !    If  it  were  only 
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6  feet  to  that  height,  as  given  in  the  dimensions  quoted,  the 
animal  would  not  be  an  orang  at  all,  but  a  new  genus  of  apes, 
differing  materially  in  habits  and  ipode  of  progression.  But 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  shot  this  animal,  and  knows  orangs  well, 
evidently  considered  it  to  be  one ;  and  we  have  therefore  to 
judge  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  he  made  a  mistake 
of  ttoo  feet  in  the  stretch  of  the  arms,  or  of  one  foot  in  the 
height  The  latter  error  is  certainly  the  easiest  to  make, 
and  it  will  bring  his  animal  into  agreement,  as  to  propor- 
tions and  size,  with  all  those  which  exist  in  Europe.  How 
easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  the  height  of  these  animals  is 
well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Sumatran  orang,  the  skin  of 
which  was  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  AbeL  The  captain  and 
crew  who  killed  this  animal  declared,  that  when  alive  he  ex- 
ceeded the  tallest  man,  and  looked  so  gigantic  that  they 
thought  he  was  seven  feet  high ;  but  that,  when  he  was  killed 
and  lay  upon  the  ground,  they  found  he  was  only  about  6 
feet  Now  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  sldn  of  this 
identical  animal  exists  in  the  Calcutta  Museum,  and  Mr. 
Bly th,  the  late  curator,  states  ''  that  it  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  largest  size;^'  which  means  that  it  is  about  4  feet 
high! 

Having  these  undoubted  examples  of  error  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  orangs,  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that  Mr.  St. 
John's  friend  made  a  similar  error  of  measurement,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  of  memory ;  for  we  are  not  told  that  the  dimensions 
were  noted  down  cU  the  time  they  were  made.  The  only  fig- 
ures given  by  Mr.  St.  John  on  his  own  authority  are  that "  the 
head  was  15  inches  broad  by  14  inches  long."  As  my  largest 
male  was  18^  broad  across  the  face,  measured  as  soon  as  the 
animal  was  killed,  I  can  quite  understand  that  when  the  head 
arrived  at  Sar&wak  from  the  Batang-lupar,  after  two  if  not 
three  days'  voyage,  it  was  so  swollen  by  decomposition  as  to 
measure  an  inch  more  than  when  it  was  fresh.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  up  to  this  time  we 
have  not  the  leASt  reliable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  orangs 
in  Borneo  more  than  4  feet  2  inches  high. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BORNEO — ^journey  IN  THE  INTERIOR. 
NOTEMBBB,  1855,  TO  JANUAST,   1856. 

As  the  wet  season  was  approaching,  I  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Sar&wak,  sending  all  my  collections  with  Charles  Al- 
len round  by  sea,  while  I  myself  proposed  to  go  up  to  the 
sources  of  the  S&dong  River,  and  descend  by  the  Sarawak  val- 
ley. As  the  route  was  somewhat  difficult,  I  took  the  small- 
est quantity  of  baggage,  and  only  one  servant,  a  Malay  lad 
named  Bujon,  who  knew  the  language  of  the  S&dong  Dyaks, 
with  whom  he  had  traded.  We  left  the  mines  on  the  27th  of 
November,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  Malay  village  of 
G^dong,  where  I  staid  a  short  time  to  buy  fruit  and  eggs, 
and  called  upon  the  Datu  Bandar,  or  Malay  governor  of  the 
place.  He  lived  in  a  large  and  well-built  house,  very  dirty  out- 
side and  in,  and  was  very  inquisitive  about  my  business,  and 
particularly  about  the  coal-mines.  These  puzzle  the  natives 
exceedingly,  as  they  can  not  understand  the  extensive  and ' 
costly  preparations  for  working  coal,  and  can  not  believe  it  is 
to  be  used  only  as  fiiel  when  wood  is  so  abundant  and  so 
easily  obtained  It  was  evident  that  Europeans  seldom 
came  here,  for  numbers  of  women  skeltered  away  as  I  walked 
through  the  village ;  and  one  girl  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  who  had  just  brought  a  bamboo  full  of  water  from  the 
river,  threw  it  down  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  alarm  the  mo- 
ment she  caught  sight  of  me,  turned  round  and  jumped  into 
the  stream.  She  swam  beautifully,  and  kept  looking  back  as 
if  expecting  I  would  follow  her,  screaming  violently  all  the 
time,  while  a  number  of  men  and  boys  were  laughing  at  her 
ignorant  terror. 

At  Jahi,  the  next  village,  the  stream  became  so  swift  in 
consequence  of  a  flood,  that  my  heavy  boat  could  make  no 
way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  it  back,  and  go  on  in  a  very 
small  open  one.     So  far  the  river  had  been  very  monotonous, 
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the  banks  being  cultivated  as  rice-fields,  and  little  thatched 
huts  alone  breaking  the  unpicturesque  line  of  muddy  bank 
crowned  with  tall  grasses,  and  backed  by  the  top  of  the  forest 
behind  the  cultivated  ground.  A  few  hours  beyond  Jahi  we 
passed  the  limits  of  cultivation,  and  had  the  beautiful  virgin 
forest  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  with  its  palms  and 
creepers,  its  noble  trees,  its  ferns,  and  epiphytes.  The  banks 
of  the  river  were,  however,  still  generally  flooded,  and  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  dry  spot  to  sleep  on.  Early  in 
the  morning  we  reached  Empugnan,  a  small  Malay  village 
situated  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  mountain  which  had  been 
visible  from  the  month  of  the  Simtlnjon  River.  Beyond  here 
the  tides  are  not  felt,  and  we  now  entered  upon  a  district  of 
elevated  forest,  with  a  finer  vegetation.  Large  trees  stretch 
out  their  arms  across  the  stream,  and  the  steep  earthy  banks 
are  clothed  with  ferns  and  zinziberaceous  plants. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Tab6kan,  the  first  vil- 
lage of  the  Hill  Dyaks.  On  an  open  space  near  the  river 
about  twenty  boys  were  playing  at  a  game  something  like 
what  we  call "  prisoner's  base ;"  their  ornaments  of  beads  and 
brass  wire,  and  their  gay-colored  kerchiefs  and  waist-cloths 
showing  to  much  advantage,  and  forming  a  very  pleasing 
sight.  On  being  called  by  Bujon,  they  immediately  left  their 
game  to  carry  my  things  up  to  the  "  head-house  " — a  circular 
building  attached  to  most  Dyak  villages,  and  serving  as  a 
lodging  for  strangers,  the  place  for  trade,  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  unmarried  youths,  and  the  general  council-chamber. 

It  is  elevated  on  lofty  posts,  has  a  large  fire-place  in  the 
middle  and  windows  in  the  roof  all  round,  and  forms  a  very 
pleasant  and  comfortable  abode.  In  the  evening  it  was 
crowded  with  young  men  and  boys,  who  came  to  look  at  me. 
They  were  mostly  fine  young  fellows,  and  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  costume.  Their 
only  dress  is  the  long  "  chawat,"  or  waist-cloth,  which  hangs 
down  before  and  behind.  It  is  generally  of  blue  cotton,  end- 
ing in  three  broad  bands  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  Those  who 
can  afibrd  it  wear  a  handkerchief  on  the  head,  which  is  either 
red,  with  a  narrow  border  of  gold  lace,  or  of  throe  colors,  like 
the  "  chawat."  The  large  flat  moon-shaped  brass  earrings, 
the  heavy  necklace  of  white  or  black  beads,  row9  of  brass 
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rings  on  the  arms  and  legs,  and  armlets  of  white  shell,  all  serve 
to  relieve  and  set  off  the  pure  reddish-brown  skin  and  jet- 
black  hair.  Add  to  this  the  little  poach  containing  materials 
Jfor  betel-chewing,  and  a  long  slender  knife,  both  invariably 
worn  at  the  side,  and  you  have  the  every-day  dress  of  the 
young  Dyak  gentleman. 

The  "  orang  kaya,"  or  rich  man,  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
is  called,  now  came 
in  with  several  of 
the  older  men,  and 
the  "bitchdra,"  or 
talk,  commenced, 
about  getting  a  boat 
and  men  to  take  me 
on  the  next  morn- 
ing. As  I  could  not 
understand  a  word 
of  their  language, 
which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Malay, 
I  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings,  but 
was  represented  by 
my  boy  Bujon,  who 
translated  to  me 
most  of  what  was 
said.  A  Chinese  tra- 
der was  in  the  house, 
and  he,  too,  wanted 
men  the  next  day; 
but  on  his  hinting 
this   to   the    orang 

kaya,  he  was  sternly  told  that  a  white  man's  business  was 
now  being  discussed,  and  he  must  wait  another  day  before  he 
could  be  thought  about. 

After  the  "bitchara"  was  over  and  the  old  chiefs  gone,  I 
asked  the  young  men  to  play  or  dance,  or  amuse  themselves 
in  their  accustomed  way,  and,  after  some  little  hesitation, 
they  agreed  to  do  so.  They  first  had  a  trial  of  strength, 
two   boys  sitting   opposite  each   other,  foot  being  placed 
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against  foot,  and  a  stout  stick  grasped  by  both  their  hands. 
Each  then  tried  to  thfow  himself  back,  so  as  to  raise  his  ad- 
versary up  from  the  grpund,  either  by  main  strength  or  by  a 
sudden  effort.  Then  one  of  the  men  would  try  his  strength 
against  two  or  three  of  the  boys;  and  afterward  they  each 
grasped  their  own  ankle  with  a  hand,  and  while  one  stood  as 
firm  as  he  could,  the  other  swung  himself  round  on  one  leg, 
so  as  to  strike  the  other's  free  leg,  and  try  to  overthrow  him. 
When  these  games  had  been  played  all  round  with  varying 
success,  we  had  a  novel  kind  of  concert.  Some  placed  a  leg 
across  the  knee  and  struck  the  fingers  sharply  on  the  ankle, 
others  beat  their  arms  against  their  sides  like  a  cock  when 
he  is  going  to  crow,  thus  making  a  great  variety  of  clapping 
sounds,  while  another  with  his  hand  under  his  arm-pit  pro- 
duced a  deep  trumpet-note ;  and  as  they  all  kept  time  very 
well,  the  effect  was  by  no  means  unpleasing.  This  seemed 
quite  a  favorite  amusement  with  them,  and  they  kept  it  up 
with  much  spirit. 

The  next  morning  we  started  in  a  boat  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  only  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  The  stream  here 
suddenly  changes  its  character.  Hitherto,  though  swift,  it 
had  been  deep  and  smooth,  and  confined  by  steep  banks. 
Now  it  rushed  and  rippled  over  a  pebbly,  sandy,  or  rocky 
bed,  occasionally  forming  miniature  cascades  and  rapids,  and 
throwing  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  broad  banks  of  finely- 
colored  pebbles.  No  paddling  could  make  way  here,  but  the 
Dyaks  with  bamboo  poles  propelled  us  along  with  great  dex- 
terity and  swiftness,  never  losing  their  balance  in  such  a  nar- 
row and  unsteady  vessel,  though  standing  up  and  exerting  all 
their  force.  It  was  a  brilliant  day,  and  the  cheerful  exertions 
of  the  men,  the  rushing  of  the  sparkling  waters,  with  the 
bright  and  varied  foliage  which  from  either  bank  stretched 
over  our  heads,  produced  an  exhilarating  sensation  which  re- 
called my  canoe  voyages  on  the  grander  waters  of  South 
America. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  village  of  Borot6i, 
and,  though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  reach  the  next  one 
before  night,  I  was  obliged  to  stay,  as  my  men  wanted  to  re- 
turn, and  others  could  not  possibly  go  on  with  me  without 
the  preliminary  talking.    Besides,  a  white  man  was  too  great 
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a  rarity  lo  be  allowed  to  escape  them,  and  their  wives  would 
never  have  forgiven  them  if,  when  they  returned  from  the 
fields,  they  found  that  such  a  curiosity  had  not  been  kept  foi 
them  to  see.  On  entering  the  house  to  which  I  was  invited, 
a  crowd  of  sixty  or  seventy  men,  women,  and  children  gath- 
ered round  me,  and  I  sat  for  half  an  hour  like  some  strange 
animal  submitted  for  the  first  time  to  the  gaze  of  an  inquir- 
ing public.  Brass  nngs  were  here  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
many  of  the  women  having  their  arms  completely  covered 
with  them,  as  well  as  theit  legs  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 
Round  the  waist  they  wear  a  dozen  or  more  coils  of  fine  rat- 
tan stained  red,  to  which  the  petticoat  is  attached.  Below 
this  are  generally  a  number  of  coils  of  brass  wire,  a  girdle  of 
small  silver  coins,  and  sometimes  a  broad  belt  of  brass-ring 
armor.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  conical  hat  without  a 
crown,  formed  of  variously-colored  beads,  kept  in  shape  by 
rings  of  rattan,  and  forming  a  fantastic  but  not  unpicturesque 
head-dresa 

Walking  out  to  a  small  hill  near  the  village,  cultivated  as 
a  rice-field,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country,  which  was  be- 
coming quite  hilly,  and  toward  the  south  mountainoua  I 
took  bearings  and  sketches  of  all  that  was  visible,  an  opera- 
tion which  caused  much  astonishment  to  the  Dyaks  who  ac- 
companied me,  and  produced  a  request  to  exhibit  the  compass 
when  I  returned.  I  was  then  surrounded  by  a  larger  crowd 
than  before,  and  when  I  took  my  evening  meal  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  about  a  hundred  spectators  anxiously  observing 
every  movement  and  criticising  every  mouthful,  my  thoughts 
involuntarily  recurred  to  the  lions  at  feeding-time.  Like 
those  noble  animals,  I  too  was  used  to  it,  and  it  did  not  affect 
my  appetite.  The  children  here  were  more  shy  than  at  Tab6- 
kan,  and  I  could  not  persuade  them  to  play.  I  therefore 
turned  showman  myself,  and  exhibited  the  shadow  of  a  dog's 
head  eating,  which  pleased  them  so  much  that  all  the  village 
in  succession  came  out  to  see  it.  The  "  rabbit  on  the  wall " 
does  not  do  in  Borneo,  as  there  is  no  animal  it  resembles. 
The  boys  had  tops  shaped  something  like  whipping-tops,  but 
spun  with  a  string. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  as  before,  but  the  river 
had  become  so  rapid  and  shallow  and  the  boats  were  all  so 
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small,  that  though  I  had  nothing  with  me  bat  a  change  of 
clothes,  a  gun,  and  a  few  cooking  utensils,  two  were  required 
to  take  tne  on.  The  rock  which  appeared  here  and  there  on 
the  river-bank  was  an  indurated  clay-slate,  sometimes  crys- 
talline, and  thrown  up  almost  vertically.  Right  and  left  of 
us  rose  isolated  limestone  mountains,  their  white  precipices 
glistening  in  the  sun  and  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
luxuiiant  vegetation  that  elsewhere  clothed  them.  The  riv- 
er-bed was  a  mass  of  pebbles,  mostly  pure  white  quartz,  but 
with  abundance  of  jasper  and  agate,  presenting  a  beautifully 
variegated  appearance.  It  was  only  ten  in  the  morning  when 
we  arrived  at  Budw,  and,  though  there  were  plenty  of  people 
about,  I  could  not  induce  them  to  allow  me  to  go  on  to  the 
next  village.  The  orang  kaya  said  that  if  I  insisted  on  hav- 
ing men,  of  course  he  would  get  them,  but  when  I  took  him 
at  his  word  and  said  I  must  have  them,  there  came  a  fresh 
remonstrance ;  and  the  idea  of  my  going  on  that  day  seemed 
so  painful  that  I  was  obliged  to  submit.  I  therefore  walked  ' 
out  over  the  rice-fields,  which  are  here  very  extensive,  cover- 
ing a  number  of  the  little  hills  and  valleys  into  which  the 
whole  country  seems  broken  up,  and  obtained  a  fine  view  of 
hills  and  mountains  in  every  dii*ection. 

In  the  evening  the  orang  kaya  came  in  full  dress  (a  span- 
gled velvet  jacket,  but  no  trowsers),  and  invited  me  over  to 
his  house,  where  he  gave  me  a  seat  of  honor  under  a  canopy 
of  white  calico  and  colored  handkerchiefs.  The  great  veranda 
was  crowded  with  people,  and  large  plates  of  rice,  with  cook- 
ed and  fresh  eggs,  were  placed  on  the  ground  as  presents  for 
me.  A  very  old  man  then  dressed  himself  in  bright-colored 
cloths  and  many  ornaments,  and  sitting  at  the  door,  murmur- 
ed a  long  prayer  or  invocation,  sprinkling  rice  from  a  basin 
he  held  in  his  hand,  while  several  large  gongs  were  loudly 
beaten  and  a  salute  of  muskets  fired  off.  A  large  jar  of  rice 
wine,  very  sour,  but  with  an  agreeable  flavor,  was  then  hand- 
ed round,  and  I  asked  to  see  some  of  their  dances.  These 
were,  like  most  savage  performances,  very  dull  and  ungrace- 
ful affairs ;  the  men  dressing  themselves  absurdly  like  women, 
and  the  girls  making  themselves  as  stiff  and  ridiculous  as 
possible.  All  the  time  six  or  eight  large  Chinese  gongs  were 
being  beaten  by  the  vigorous  arms  of  as  many  young  men, 
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producing  snch  a  deafening  dificord  that  I  was  glad  to  escape 
to  the  round-house,  where  I  slept  yery  comfortably,  with  half 
a  dozen  smokedried  human  skulls  suspended  over  my  head. 

The  river  was  now  so  shallow  that  boats  could  hardly  get 
along.  I  therefore  preferred  walking  to  the  next  village,  ex- 
pecting to  see  something  of  the  country,  but  was  much  dis- 
appointed, as  the  path  lay  almost  entirely  through  dense 
bamboo  thicket&  The  Dyaks  get  two  crops  off  the  ground 
in  succession — one  of  rice,  and  the  other  of  sugar-cane,  maize, 
and  vegetables.  The  ground  then  lies  fallow  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  becomes  covered  with  bamboos  and  shrubs,  which 
often  completely  arch  over  the  path  and  shut  out  every  thing 
from  the  view.  Three  hours'  walking  brought  us  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Sen&nkan,  where  I  was  again  obliged  to  remain  the 
whole  day,  which  I  agreed  to  do  on  the  promise  of  the  orang 
kaya  that  his  men  should  next  day  take  me  through  two 
other  villages  across  to  S^nna,  at  the  head  of  the  Sar&wak 
River.  I  amused  myself  as  I  best  could  till  evening  by  walk- 
ing about  the  high  ground  near,  to  get  views  of  the  country 
and  bearings  of  the  chief  mountains.  There  was  then  another 
public  audience,  with  gifts  of  rice  and  eggs,  and  drinking  of 
rice  wine.  These  Dyaks  cultivate  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
and  supply  a  good  deal  of  rice  to  Sar&wak.  They  are  rich  in 
gongs,  brass  trays,  wire,  silver  coins,  and  other  articles  in 
which  a  Dyak's  wealth  consists ;  and  their  women  and  chil- 
dren are  all  highly  ornamented  with  bead  necklaces,  shells, 
and  brass  wire. 

In  the  morning  I  waited  some  time,  but  the  men  that  were 
to  accompany  me  did  not  make  their  appearance.  On  send- 
ing to  the  orang  kaya,  I  found  that  both  he  and  another 
head-man  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  on  inquiring  the  rea- 
son was  told  that  they  could  not  persuade  any  of  their  men 
to  go  with  me  because  the  journey  was  a  long  and  fatiguing 
one.  As  I  was  determined  to  get  on,  I  told  the  few  men 
that  remained  that  the  chiefs  had  behaved  very  badly,  and 
that  I  should  acquaint  the  Rajah  with  their  conduct,  and  I 
wanted  to  start  immediately.  Every  man  present  made  some 
excuse,  but  others  were  sent  for,  and  by  dint  of  threats  and 
promises,  and  the  exertion  of  all  Bujon's  eloquence,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  off  after  two  hours'  delay. 
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For  the  first  few  miles  our  path  lay  over  a  country  clear- 
ed for  rice-fields,  consisting  entirely  of  small  but  deep  and 
sharply-cut  ridges  and  valleys,  without  a  yard  of  level  ground. 
After  crossing  the  Kayan  River,  a  main  branch  of  the  S&- 
dong,  we  got  on  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Seboran  Mount- 
ain, and  the  path  lay  along  a  sharp  and  moderately  steep 
ridge,  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the  country.  Its  features 
were  exactly  those  of  the  Himalayas  in  miniature,  as  they 
are  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  other  travellers,  and  looked 
like  a  natural  model  of  some  parts  of  those  vast  mountains 
on  a  scale  of  about  a  tenth,  thousands  of  feet  being  here  rep- 
resented by  hundred&  I  now  discovered  the  source  of  the 
beautiful  pebbles  which  had  so  pleased  me  in  the  river-bed. 
The  slaty  rocks  had  ceased,  and  these  mountains  seemed  to 
consist  of  a  sandstone  conglomerate,  which  was  in  some 
places  a  mere  mass  of  pebbles  cemented  together.  I  might 
have  known  that  such  small  streams  could  not  produce  such 
vast  quantities  of  well-rounded  pebbles  of  the  very  hardest 
materials  They  had  evidently  been  formed  in  past  ages,  by 
the  action  of  some  continental  stream  or  sea-beach,  before 
the  great  island  of  Borneo  had  risen  from  the  ocean.  The 
existence  of  such  a  system  of  hills  and  valleys  reproducing 
in  miniature  all  the  features  of  a  great  mountain  region,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  modem  theory,  that  the  form  of 
the  ground  is  mainly  due  to  atmospheric  rather  than  to  sub- 
terranean action.  When  we  have  a  number  of  branching 
valleys  and  ravines  running  in  many  different  directions  within 
a  square  mile,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  impute  their  forma- 
tion, or  even  their  origination,  to  rents  and  fissures  produced 
by  earthquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
so  easily  decomposed  and  removed  by  water,  and  the  known 
action  of  the  abundant  tropical  rains,  are  in  this  case,  at 
least,  quite  sufficient  causes  for  the  production  of  such  val- 
leys. But  the  resemblance  between  their  forms  and  outlines, 
their  mode  of  divergence,  and  the  slopes  and  ridges  that  di- 
vide them,  and  those  of  the  grand  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  so  remarkable  that  we  are  forcibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  two  cases  have  been 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  time  they  have  been  in  action, 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  they  have  had  to  work  upon. 
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About  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Menyeny,  beauti- 
Mly  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  about  600  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  affording  a  delightfol  view  of  the  mountains 
of  this  part  of  Borneo.  I  here  got  a  sight  of  Penrissen 
Mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  Sarawak  Kiver,  and  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  district,  rising  to  about  6000  feet  above  the 
sea.  To  the  south,  the  Rowan,  and  further  off,  the  Untowan 
Mountains,  in  the  Dutch  territory,  appeared  equally  lofty. 
Descending  from  Menyerry,  we  again  crossed  the  Kayan, 
which  bends  round  the  spur,  and  ascended  to  the  pass  which 
divides  the  S4dong  and  Sar&wak  valleys,  and  which  is  about 
2000  feet  high.  The  descent  from  this  point  was  very  fine. 
A*  stream,  deep  in  a  rocky  gorge,  rushed  on  each  side  of 'US, 
to  one  of  which  we  gradually  descended,  passing  over  many 
lateral  gulleys  and  along  the  faces  of  some  precipices  by 
means  of  native  bamboo  bridges.  Some  of  these  were  sever- 
al hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  or  sixty  high,  a  single  smooth 
bamboo  four  inches  diameter  forming  the  only  pathway, 
while  a  slender  hand-rail  of  the  same  material  was  often  so 
shaky  that  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  guide  rather  than  a 
support. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Sodos,  situated  on  a 
spur  between  two  streisims,  but  so  surrounded  by  fruit-trees 
that  little  could  be  seen  of  the  country.  The  house  was  spa- 
cious, clean,  and  comfortable,  and  the  people  very  obliging. 
Many  of  the  women  and  children  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before,  and  were  very  skeptical  as  to  my  being  the  same 
color  all  over  as  my  face.  They  begged  me  to  show  them 
my  ai^ns  and  body,  and  they  were  so  kind  and  good-temper- 
ed that  I  felt  bound  to  give  them  some  satisfaction,  so  I  turn- 
ed up  my  trowsers  and  let  them  see  the  color  of  my  leg, 
which  they  examined  with  great  interest. 

In  the  morning  early  we  continued  our  descent  along  a 
fine  valley,  with  mountains  rising  2000  or  3000  feet  in  every 
direction.  The  little  riyer  rapidly  increased  in  size  till  we 
rea;iched  S6nna,  when  it  had  become  a  fine  pebbly  stream 
navigable  for  small  canoes.  Here  again  the  upheaved  slaty 
rock  appeared,  with  the  same  dip  and  direction  as  in  the  S&- 
dong  River.  On  inquiring  for  a  boat  to  take  me  down  the 
stream,  I  was  told  that  the  S6nna  Dyaks,  although  living  on 
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the  river-banks,  never  made  or  used  boata.  They  were 
moantaineers  who  had  only  come  down  into  the  valley  about 
twenty  years  before,  and  had  not  yet  got  into  new  habits. 
They  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  people  of  Menyerry  and 
Sodos.  They  make  good  paths  and  bridges,  and  cultivate 
much  mountain  land,  and  thus  give  a  more  pleasing  and  civ- 
ilized aspect  to  the  country  than  where  the  people  move 
about  only  in  boats,  and  confine  their  cultivation  to  the  banks 
of  the  streams. 

After  some  trouble  I  hired  a  boat  from  a  Malay  trader, 
and  found  three  Dyaks  who  had  been  several  times  with 
Malays  t6  Sar&wak,  and  thought  they  could  manage  it  very 
well  They  turned  out  very  awkward,  constantly  running 
aground,  striking  against  rocks,  and  losing  their  balance  so 
as  almost  to  upset  themselves  and  the  boat ;  offering  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  skill  of  the  Sea  Dyaks.  At  length  we 
came  to  a  really  dangerous  rapid  where  boats  were  often 
swamped,  and  my  men  were  afraid  to  pass  it.  Some  Malays 
with  a  boat-load  of  rice  here  overtook  us,  and,  after  safely 
passing  down,  kindly  sent  back  one  of  their  men  to  assist  me. 
As  it  was,  my  Dyaks  lost  their  balance  in  the  critical  part  of 
the  passage,  and,  had  they  been  alone,  would  certainly  have 
upset  the  boat.  The  river  now  became  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque, the  ground  on  each  side  being  partially  cleared  for 
rice-fields,  affording  a  good  view  of  the  country.  Numerous 
little  granaries  were  built  high  up  in  trees  overhanging  the 
river,  and  having  a  bamboo  bridge  sloping  up  to  them  from 
the  bank;  and  here  and  there  bamboo  suspension-bridges 
crossed  the  stream,  where  overhanging  trees  favored  their 
construction. 

I  slept  that  night  in  the  village  of  the  Sebungow  Dyaks, 
and  the  next  day  reached  Sar4wak,  passing  through  a  most 
beautiful  country,  where  limestone  mountains,  with  their  fan- 
tastic forms  and  white  precipices,  shot  up  on  every  side, 
draped  and  festooned  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
banks  of  the  Sarawak  River  are  everywhere  covered  with 
fruit-trees,  which  supply  the  Dyaks  with  a  great  deal  of  their 
food.  The  mangosteen,  lansat,  rambutan,  jack,  jambou,  and 
blimbing  are  all  abundant;  but  most  abundant  and  most 
esteemed  is  the  durion,  a  fruit  about  which  very  little  is  known 
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in  England,  but  which  both  by  natives  and  Europeans  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  is  reckoned  superior  to  all  others.  The 
old  traveller  Linschott,  writing  in  1699,  says :  "  It  is  of  such 
an  excellent  taste  that  it  surpasses  in  flavor  all  the  other 
fruits  of  the  world,  according  to  those  who  have  tasted  it.'' 
And  Doctor  Paludanus  adds :  ^'  This  fruit  is  of  a  hot  and 
humid  nature.  To  those  not  used  to  it,  it  seems  at  first  to 
smell  like  rotten  onions,  but  immediately  they  have  tasted  it 
they  prefer  it  to  all  other  food.  The  natives  give  it  honor- 
able titles,  exalt  it,  and  make  verses  on  it."  When  brought 
into  a  house  the  smell  is  often  so  offensive  that  some  persons 
can  never  bear  to  taste  it.  This  was  my  own  case  when  I 
first  tried  it  in  Malacca,  but  in  Borneo  I  found  a  ripe  fruit  on 
the  ground,  and,  eating  it  out-of-doors,  I  at  once  became  a 
confirmed  durion  eater. 

The  durion  grows  on  a  large  and  lofty  forest^tree,  some- 
what resembling  an  elm  in  its  general  character,  but  with  a 
more  smooth  and  scaly  bark.  The  fruit  is  round  or  slightly 
oval,  about  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  of  a  green  color,  and 
covered  all  over  with  short  stout  spines  the  bases  of  which 
touch  each  other,  and  are  consequently  somewhat  hexagonal, 
while  the  points  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  It  is  so  completely 
armed,  that  if  the  stalk  is  broken  off  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
lift  one  from  the  ground.  The  outer  rind  is  so  thick  and 
tough,  that  from  whatever  height  it  may  fall  it  is  never  bro- 
ken. From  the  base  to  the  apex  five  very  faint  lines  may  be 
traced,  over  which  the  spines  arch  a  little ;  these  are  the  sutures 
of  the  carpels,  and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  divided  with' 
a  heavy  knife  and  a  strong  hand.  The  five  cells  are  satiny- 
white  within,  and  are  each  filled  with  an  oval  mass  of  cream- 
colored  pulp,  imbedded  in  which  are  two  or  three  seeds  about 
the  size  of  chestnuts.  This  pulp  is  the  eatable  part,  and  its 
consistence  and  flavor  are  indescribable.  A  rich  butter-like 
custard  highly  flavored  with  almonds  gives  the  best  general 
idea  of  it,  but  intermingled  with  it  come  wafts  of  flavor  that 
call  to  mind  cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  brown-sherry,  and 
other  incongruities.  Then  there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smooth- 
ness in  the  pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds 
to  its  delicacy.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet 
one  feels  the  want  of  none  of  these  qualities,  for  it  is  perfect  as 
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it  is.  It  produces  no  nausea  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the  more 
you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  feel  inclined  to  stop.  In  fact,  to  eat 
durions,  is  a  new  sensation  worth  a  voyage  to  the  East  to  ex- 
perience. 

When  the  fniit  is  ripe  it  falls  of  itself,  and  the  only  way 
to  eat  durions  in  perfection  is  to  get  them  as  they  fall,  and 
the  smell  is  then  less  overpowering.  When  unripe,  it  makes 
a  very  good  vegetable  if  cooked,  and  it  is  also  eaten  by  the 
Dyaks  raw.  In  a  good  fruit  season  large  quantities  are  pre- 
served salted,  in  jars  and  bamboos,  and  kept  the  year  round, 
when  it  acqiiires  a  most  disgusting  odor  to  Europeans,  but  the 
Dyaks  appreciate  it  highly  as  a  relish  with  their  rice.  There 
are  in  the  forest  two  varieties  of  wild  durions  with  much 
smaller  fruits,  one  of  them  orange-colored  inside ;  and  these 
are  probably  the  origin  of  the  large  and  fine  durions,  which 
are  never  found  wild.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  durion  is  the  best  of  all  fruits,  because  it  can  not 
supply  the  place  of  the  subacid  juicy  kinds,  such  as  the  orange, 
grape,  mango,  and  mangosteen,  whose  refreshing  and  cooling 
qualities  are  so  wholesome  and  grateful ;  but  as  producing  a 
food  of  the  most  exquisite  fiavor  it  is  unsurpassed.  If  I  had 
to  fix  on  two  only  as  representing  the  perfection  of  the  two 
classes,  I  should  certainly  choose  the  duiion  and  the  orange 
as  the  king  and  queen  of  fruits. 

The  durion  is,  however,  sometimes  dangerous.  When  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  it  falls  daily  and  almost  hourly,  and  ac- 
cidents not  unfrequently  happen  to  persons  walking  or  work- 
ing under  the  trees.  When  the  durion  strikes  a  man  in  its 
fall,  it  produces  a  dreadful  wound,  the  strong  spines  tearing 
open  the  flesh,  while  the  blow  itself  is  very  heavy ;  but  from 
this  very  circumstance  death  rarely  ensues,  the  copious  effu- 
sion of  blood  preventing  the  inflammation  which  might  oth- 
erwise take  place.  A  Dyak  chief  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  stnick  down  by  a  durion  falling  on  his  head,  which  he 
thought  would  certainly  have  caused  his  death,  yet  he  recov- 
ered in  a  very  short  time. 

Poets  and  moralists,  judging  from  our  English  trees  and 
fruits,  have  thought  that  small  fruits  always  grew  on  lofty 
trees,  so  that  their  fall  should  be  harmless  to  man,  while  the 
large  ones  trailed  on  the  ground.    Two  of  the  largest  and 
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heaviest  fruits  known,  however,  the  Brazil-nut  fruit  (BerthoL 
letia)  and  durion,  grow  on  lofty  forest^trees,  from  which  they 
fall  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  often  wound  or  kill  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.  From  this  we  may  learn  two  things :  first, 
not  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  a  very  partial  view  of 
nature,  and  secondly,  that  trees  and  fruits,  no  less  than  the 
varied  productions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  do  not  appear  to 
be  organized  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  use  and  conven- 
ience of  man. 

During  my  many  journeys  in  Borneo,  and  especially  during 
my  various  residences  among  the  Dyaks,  I  first  came  to  ap- 
preciate the  admirable  qualities  of  the  bamboo.  In  those 
parts  of  South  America  which  I  had  previously  visited,  these 
gigantic  grasses  were  comparativelv  scarce,  and  where  found 
but  little  used,  their  place  being  taken  as  to  one  class  of  uses 
by  the  great  variety  of  palms,  and  as  to  another  by  calabashes 
and  gourds.  Almost  all  tropical  countries  produce  bamboos, 
and  wherever  they  are  found  in  abundance,  the  natives  apply 
them  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Their  strength,  lightness,  smooth- 
ness, straightness,  roundness,  and  hoUowness,  the  facility  and 
regularity  with  which  they  can  be  split,  their  many  different 
sizes,  the  varying  length  of  their  joints,  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  cut  and  with  which  holes  can  be  made  through- 
them,  their  hai;dness  outside,  their  freedom  from  any  pro- 
nounced taste  or  smell,  their  great  abundance,  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  their  growth  and  increase,  are  all  qualities  which  render 
them  useful  for  a  hundred  different  purposes,  to  serve  which 
other  materials  would  require  much  more  labor  and  prepara- 
tion. The  bamboo  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics,  and  one  of  nature's  most 
valuable  gifts  to  uncivilized  man. 

The  Dyak  houses  are  all  raised  on  posts,  and  are  often  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  or  fifty  wide.  The  floor 
is  always  formed  of  strips  split  from  large  bamboos,  so  that 
each  may  be  nearly  flat  and  about  three  inches  wide,  and 
these  are  firmly  tied  down  with  rattan  to  the  joists  beneath. 
When  well  made,  this  is  a  delightful  floor  to  walk  upon  bare- 
footed, the  rounded  surfaces  of  the  bamboo  being  very  smooth 
and  agreeable  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  a 
firm  hold.     But,  what  is  more  important,  they  form  with  a 
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mat  over  them  an  excellent  bed,  the  elasticity  of  the  bamboo 
and  its  rounded  sur&ce  being  far  superior  to  a  more  rigid 
and  a  flatter  floor.  Here  we  at  once  find  a  use  for  bamboo 
which  can  not  be  supplied  so  well  by  another  material  with- 
out a  vast  amount  of  labor,  palms  and  other  substitutes  re- 
quiring much  cutting  and  smoothing,  and  not  being  equally 
good  when  finished.  When,  however,  a  flat,  close  floor  is  re- 
quired, excellent  boards  are  made  by  splitting  open  large 
bamboos  on  one  side  only,  and  flattening  them  out  so  as  to 
form  slabs  eighteen  inches  wide  and  six  feet  long,  with  which 
some  Dyaks  floor  their  houses.  These  with  constant  rubbing 
of  the  feet  and  the  smoke  of  years  become  dark  and  poUshed, 
Uke  walnut  or  old  oak,  so  that  their  real  material  can  hardly 
be  recognized.  What  labor  is  here  saved  to  a  savage  whose 
only  tools  are  an  axe  and  a  knife,  and  who,  if  he  wants  boards, 
must  hew  them  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  must  give 
days  and  weeks  of  labor  to  obtain  a  surface  as  smooth  and 
beautifiil  as  the  bamboo  thus  treated  aflbrds  him.  Again,  if 
a  temporary  house  is  wanted,  either  by  the  native  in  his  plan- 
tation or  by  the  traveller  in  the  forest,  nothing  is  so  conven- 
ient as  the  bamboo,  with  which  a  house  can  be  constructed 
with  a  quarter  of  the  labor  and  time  than  if  other  materials 
are  used. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Hill  Dy^ks  in  the  interi- 
or of  Sar&wak  make  paths  for  long  distances  from  village  to 
village  and  to  their  cultivated  grounds,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  have  to  cross  many  guUeys  and  ravines,  and  even  rivers, 
or  sometimes,  to  avoid  a  long  circuit,  to  carry  the  path  along 
the  face  of  a  precipice.  In  all  these  cases  the  bridges  they 
construct  are  of  bamboo,  and  so  admirably  adapted  is  the 
material  for  this  purpose  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
ever  would  have  attempted  such  works  if  they  had  not  pos- 
sessed it.  The  Dyak  bridge  is  simple  but  well  designed.  It 
consists  merely  of  stout  bamboos  crossing  each  other  at  the 
roadway  like  the  letter  X,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  it.  At 
the  crossing  they  are  firmly  bound  together,  and  to  a  large 
bamboo  which  lays  upon  them  and  forms  the  only  pathway, 
with  a  slender  and  often  very  shaky  one  to  serve  as  a  hand- 
rail When  a  river  is  to  be  crossed,  an  overhanging  tree  is 
chosen,  from  which  the  bridge  is  partly  suspended  and  part- 
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ly  supported  by  diagonal  struts  from  the  banks,  so  as  to 
avoid  placing  posts  in  the  stream  itself,  which  would  be  lia- 
ble to  be  carried  away  by  floods.  In  carrying  a  path  along 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  trees  and  roots  are  made  use  of  for 
suspension ;  struts  arise  from  suitable  notches  or  crevices  in 
the  rocks,  and  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  immense  bamboos 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  long  are  fixed  on  the  banks  or  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  below.  These  bridges  are  traversed  daily  by  men 
and  women  carrying  heavy  loads,  so  that  any  insecurity  is 
soon  discovered,  and,  as  the  materials  are  close  at  hand,  inmie- 
diately  repaired.    When  a  path  goes  over  very  steep  ground, 
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and  becomes  slippery  in  very  wet  or  very  dry  weather,  the 
bamboo  is  used  in  another  way.  Pieces  are  cut  about  a  yard 
long,  and  opposite  notches  being  made  at  each  end,  holes  are 
formed  through  which  pegs  are  driven,  and  firm  and  conven- 
ient steps  are  thus  formed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  this  will  decay  in  one  or  two  seasons, 
but  it  can  be  so  quickly  replaced  as  to  make  it  more  econom- 
ical than  using  a  harder  and  more  durable  wood. 

One  of  the  most  striking  uses  to  which  bamboo  is  applied 
by  the  Dyaks  is  to  assist  them  in  climbing  lofty  trees,  by 
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driving  in  pegs  in  the  way  I  have  already  described  at  page 
65.  This  method  is  constantly  used  in  order  to  obtain  wax, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  country. 
The  honey-bee  of  Borneo  very  generally  hangs  its  combs  un- 
der the  branches  of  the  tappan,  a  tree  which  towers  above  all 
others  in  the  forest,  and  whose  smooth  cylindrical  trunk  often 
rises  a  hundred  feet  without  a  branch.  The  Dyaks  climb 
these  lofty  trees  at  night,  building  up  their  bamboo  ladder 
as  they  go,  and  bringing  down  gigantic  honey-combs.  These 
furnish  them  with  a  delicious  feast  of  honey  and  young  bees, 
besides  the  wax,  which  they  sell  to  traders,  and  with  the 
proceeds  buy  the  much-coveted  brass  wire,  earrings,  and 
gold-edged  handterchiefe  with  which  they  love  to  decorate 
themselves.  In  ascending  durion  and  other  fruit-trees  which 
branch  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  I  have 
seen  them  use  the  bamboo  pegs  only,  without  the  upright 
bamboo  which  renders  them  so  much  more  secure. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  bamboo,  split  and  shaved  thin,  is 
the  strongest  material  for  baskets ;  hen-coops,  bii'd-cages, 
and  conical  fish-traps  are  very  quickly  made  from  a  single 
joint  by  splitting  off  the  skin  in  narrow  strips  left  attached 
to  one  end,  while  rings  of  the  same  material  or  rattan  are 
twisted  in  at  regular  distances.  Water  is  brought  to  the 
houses  by  little  aqueducts  formed  of  large  bamboo  split  in 
half  and  supported  on  crossed  sticks  of  various  heights  so  as 
to  give  it  a  regular  &11.  Thin  long-jointed  bamboos  form  the 
Dyaks'  only  water-vessels,  and  a  dozen  of  them  stand  in  the 
corner  of  every  house.  They  are  clean,  light,  and  easily  car- 
ried, and  are  in  many  ways  superior  to  earthen  vessels  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  also  make  excellent  cooking  utensils ; 
vegetables  and  rice  can  be  boiled  in  them  to  perfection,  and 
they  are  often  used  when  travelling.  Salted  fruit  or  fish, 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  honey  are  preserved  in  them  instead  of 
in  jars  or  bottles.  In  a  small  bamboo  case,  prettily  carved 
and  ornamented,  the  Dyak  carries  his  sirih  and  lime  for  betel- 
chewing,  and  his  little  long-bladed  knife  has  a  bamboo  sheath. 
His  favorite  pipe  is  a  huge  hubble-bubble,  which  he  will 
construct  in  a  few  minutes  by  inserting  a  small  piece  of 
bamboo  for  a  bowl  obliquely  into  a  large  cylinder  about  six 
inches  from  the  bottom  containing  water,  through  which  the 
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smoke  passes  to  a  long  slender  bamboo  tube.  There  are 
many  other  small  matters  for  which  bamboo  is  daily  used, 
but  enough  has  now  been  mentioned  to  show  its  value.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  I  have  myself  seen  it  applied 
to  many  new  uses,  and  it  is  probable  that  my  limited  means 
of  observation  did  not  make  me  acquainted  with  one-half  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  serviceable  to  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  plants,  I  may  here  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  vegetable  productions  of  Borneo. 
The  wonderful  pitcher-plants,  forming  the  genus  Nepenthes 
of  botanists,  here  reach  their  greatest  development  Every 
mountain-top  abounds  with  them,  running  along  the  ground, 
or  climbing  over  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  their  elegant  pitch- 
ers hanging  in  every  direction.  Some  of  these  are  long  and 
slender,  resembling  in  form  the  beautiful  Philippine  lace- 
spoiige  (Euplectella),  which  has  now  become  so  common ; 
others  are  broad  and  short.  Their  colors  are  green,  various-  * 
ly  tinted  and  mottled  with  red  or  purple.  The  finest  yet 
Imown  were  obtained  on  the  summit  of  Kini-balou,  in  North- 
west Borneo.  One  of  the  broad  sort  (Nepenthes  rajah)  will 
hold  two  quarts  of  water  in  its  pitcher.  Another  (Nepenthes 
Edwardsiania)  has  a  narrow  pitcher  twenty  inches  long, 
while  the  plant  itself  grows  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet. 

Ferns  are  abundant,  but  are  not  so  varied  as  on  the  vol- 
canic mountains  of  Java,  and  tree-ferns  are  neither  so  plenti- 
fal  nor  so  large  as  on  that  island.  They  grow,  however,  quite 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  generally  slender  and 
graceAil  plants  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Without  de- 
voting much  time  to  the  search,  I  collected  fifty  species  of 
ferns  in  Borneo,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  botanist  would 
have  obtained  twice  the  number.  The  interesting  group  of 
orchids  is  very  abundant,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  species  have, small  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  the  fine  Coelogynes,  whose  large 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers  ornament  the  gloomiest  forests,  and 
that  most  extraordinary  plant  (Vanda  Lowii),  which  last  is 
particularly  abundant  near  some  hot  springs  at  the  foot  of 
the  Peninjauh  Mountain.  It  grows  on  the  lower  branches  of 
trees,  and  its  strange  pendent  flower-spikes  often  hang  down 
so  as  almost  to  reach  the  ground,    lliese  are  generally  six 
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or  eight  feet  long,  bearing  large  and  handsome  flowers  three 
inches  across,  and  varying  in  color  from  orange  to  red,  with 
deep  purple-red  spots.  I 
measured  one  spike,  which 
reached  the  extraordinary 
length  of  nine  feet  eight 
inches,  and  bore  thirty-six 
flowers,  spirally  arranged 
upon  a  slender  thread-like 
stalk.  Specimens  grown 
in  our  English  hot-houses 
have  produced  flower- 
spikes  of  equal  length, 
and  with  a  much  larger 
number  of  blossoms. 

Flowers  were  scarce, 
as  is  usual  in  equatorial 
/orests,  and  it  was  only  at 
rare  intervals  that  I  met 
with  any  thing  striking. 
A  few  fine  climbers  were 
sometimes  seen,  especially 
a  handsome  crimson  and 
yellow  aeschynanthus,  and 
a  fine  leguminous  plant,  j 

with  clusters  of  large  cas- 
sia-like flowers  of  a  rich  purple  color. 
Once  I  found  a  number  of  small  aiioiia- 
ceous  trees  of  the  genus  Polyaltbea,  pro 
ducing  a  most  striking  effect  in  the 
gloomy  forest  shades.  They  weni  abotJt 
thirty  feet  high,  and  their  slender  trunks 
were  covered  with  large  star-like  erini- 
son  flowers,  which  clustered  over  the  in 
like  garlands,  and  resembled  some  urtifi- 
(dal  decoration  more  than  a  natural  pro- 
duct.    (See  illustration,  p.  93.) 

The  forests  abound  with  gigantic  trees  • 

with  cylindrical,  buttressed,  or  furrowed  stems,'while  occa^ 
sionally  the  traveller  comes  upon  a  wonderful  fig-tree,  whof^ 
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POLTALTHEA.      STRANGE  FOREST-TREE.     TREE-FERN. 

tnink  is  itself  a  forest  of  stems  and  atrial  roots.  Still  more 
rarely  are  found  trees  which  appear  to  have  begun  growing  in 
mid-air,  and  from  the  same  point  send  out  wide-spreading 
branches  above  and  a  complicated  pyramid  of  roots  descend- 
ing for  seventy  or  eighty  feet  to  the  ground  below,  and  so 
spreading  on  every  side  that  one  can  stand  in  the  very  centre 
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with  the  trank  of  the  tree  immediately  overhead.  Trees  of 
this  character  are  found  all  over  the  Archipelago,  and  the  ac- 
companying illustration  (taken  from  one  which  I  often  visited 
in  the  Aru  Islands)  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  general  char- 
acter. I  believe  that  they  originated  as  parasites,  from  seeds 
carried  by  birds  and  dropped  in  the  fork  of  some  lofty  tree. 
Hence  descend  aerial  roots,  clasping  and  ultimately  destroy- 
ing the  supporting  tree,  which  is  in  time  entirely  replaced  by 
the  humble  plant  which  was  at  first  dependent  upon  it.  Thus 
we  have  an  actual  struggle  for  life  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
net  less  fatal  to  the  vanquished  than  the  struggles  among 
animals  which  we  can  so  much  more  easily  observe  and  un- 
derstand. The  advantage  of  quicker  access  to  light  and 
warmth  and  air,  which  is  gained  in  one  way  by  climbing 
plants,  is  here  obtained  by  a  forest-tree,  which  has  the  means 
of  starting  in  life  at  an  elevation  which  others  can  only  attain 
after  many  years  of  growth,  and  then  only  when  the  fall  of 
some  other  tree  has  made  room  for  them.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
the  warm  and  moist  and  equable  climate  of  the  tropics,  each 
available  station  is  seized  upon,  and  becomes  the  means  of 
developing  new  forms  of  life  especially  adapted  to  occupy  it 
On  reaching  Sar&wak  early  in  December  I  found  there 
would  not  be  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Singapore  till 
the  latter  end  of  January.  I  therefore  accepted  Sir  James 
Brooke's  invitation  to  spend  a  week  with  him  and  Mr.  St 
John  at  his  cottage  on  Peninjauh.  This  is  a  very  steep 
pyramidal  mountain  of  crystalline  basaltic  rock,  about  a 
thousand  feet  high,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  forest 
There  are  three  Dyak  villages  upon  it,  and  on  a  little  plat- 
form near  the  summit  is  the  rude  wooden  lodge  where  the 
English  Rajah  was  accustomed  to  go  for  relaxation  and  cool 
fresh  air.  It  is  only  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  but  the  road 
up  the  mountain  is  a  succession  of  ladders  on  the  face  of 
precipices,  bamboo  bridges  over  guUeys  and  chasms,  and 
slippery  paths  over  rocks  and  tree-trunks  and  huge  boulders 
as  big  as  houses.  A  cool  spring  under  an  overhanging  rock 
just  below  the  cottage  furnished  us  with  refreshing  baths 
and  delicious  drinking-water,  and  the  Dyaks  brought  us 
daily  heaped-up  baskets  of  mangosteens  and  lansats,  two  of 
the  most  delicious  of  the  subacid  ti-opical  fruits.    We  re- 
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turned  to  Sar&wak  for  Christmas  (the  second  I  had  spent 
with  Sir  James  Brooke),  when  all  the  Europeans  both  in  the 
town  and  from  the  out-stations  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  Rajah,  who  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  art  of 
making  every  one  around  him  comfortable  and  happy. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  returned  to  the  mountain  with 
Charles  and  a  Malay  boy  named  Ali,  and  staid  there  three 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of  land-shells, 
butterflies  and  moths,  ferns  and  orchids.  On  the  hill  itself 
ferns  were  tolerably  plentiful,  and  I  made  a  collection  of 
about  forty  species.  But  what  occupied  me  most  was  the 
great  abundance  of  moths  which  on  certain  occasions  I  was 
able  to  capture.  As  during  the  whole  of  my  eight  years' 
wanderings  in  the  East  I  never  found  another  spot  where 
these  insects  were  at  all  plentiful,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
state  the  exact  conditions  under  which  I  here  obtained  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  cottage  there  was  a  veranda,  looking 
down  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  and  to  its  summit  on 
the  right,  all  densely  clothed  with  forest.  The  boarded 
sides  of  the  cottage  were  whitewashed,  and  the  roof  of  the 
veranda  was  low,  and  also  boarded  and  whitewashed.  As 
soon  as  it  got  dark  I  placed  my  lamp  on  a  table  against  the 
wall,  and  with  pins,  insect-forceps,  net,  and  collecting-boxes 
by  my  side,  sat  down  with  a  book.  Sometimes  during  the 
whole  evening  only  one  solitary  moth  would  visit  me,  while 
on  other  nights  they  would  pour  in  in  a  continual  stream, 
keeping  me  hard  at  work  catching  and  pinning  till  past  mid- 
night. They  came  literally  by  thousands.  These  good 
nights  were  very  few.  During  the  four  weeks  that  I  spent 
altogether  on  the  hill  I  only  had  four  really  good  nights,  and 
these  were  always  rainy,  and  the  best  of  them  soaking  wet. 
But  wet  nights  were  not  always  good,  for  a  rainy  moonlight 
night  produced  next  to  nothing.  All  the  chief  tribes  of 
moths  were  represented,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
species  was  very  great.  On  good  nights  I  was  able  to  cap- 
ture from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  moths,  and 
these  comprised  on  each  occasion  from  half  to  two-thirds 
that  number  of  distinct  species.  Some  of  them  would  settle 
on  the  wall,  some  on  the  table,  while  many  would  fly  up  to 
the  roof  and  give  me  a  chase  all  over  the  veranda  before  I 
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could  secure  them.  In  order  to  show  the  curious  connection 
between  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  degree  in  which 
moths  were  attracted  to  light,  I  add  a  list  of  my  captures 
each  night  of  my  stay  on  the  hill. 


Date. 


No.  of 
Moths. 


1855. 

Dec.  13th 

It 

14th 

i( 

15th 

ti 

16th 

11 

17th 

t. 

18th 

(1 

19th 

tt 

SlBt 

1856. 

Jan 

l8t 

ii 

2d 

»' 

8d 

It 

4th 

tt 

6th 

tt 

6rh 

tt 

7th 

tt 

8th 

tt 

9th 

f 

10th 

t( 

11th 

it 

12th 

ti 

18th 

it 

14th 

ti 

15th 

tt 

16th 

tt 

17th 

tt 

18th 

1 

76 

41 

158 

82 

9 

2 

200 

185 

68 

60 

12 

10 

8 

8 

10 

86 

80 

260 

56 

44 

4 

24 

6 

6 

1 


Total 


1386 


Renuu-ks. 


Fine;  starlight. 

Drizzly  and  fofc* 

Showery;  cloudy. 

(120  species.)    Steady  rain. 

Wet ;  rather  moonlight. 

l^ne;  moonlight 

Fine;  clear  moonlight 

(180  species.)    Dark  and  windy ;  heavy  rain. 

Very  wet. 

Cloudy  and  Bhoirers. 

Qoady. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Very  fine. 

Very  fine. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Showery. 

Heavy  rain  all  night,  and  dark. 

Showery. 

Showery ;  some  moonlight 

line;  moonlight 

Rain;  moonlight 

Showers;  moonlight 

Showers;  moonlight 

Showers;  moonlight 


It  thus  appears  that  on  twenty-six  nights  I  collected  1386 
moths,  but  that  more  than  800  of  them  were  collected  on 
four  very  wet  and  dark  nights.  My  success  here  led  me  to 
hope  that,  by  similar  arrangements,  I  might  in  every  island 
be  able  to  obtain  abundance  of  these  insects ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  during  the  six  succeeding  years  I  was  never  once  able 
to  make  any  collections  at  all  approaching  those  at  Sarawak. 
The  reason  of  this  I  can  pretty  jyeU  understand  to  be  owing 
to  the  absence  of  some  one  or  other  essential  condition  that 
were  here  all  combined.  Sometimes  the  dry  season  was  the 
hinderance ;  more  frequently  residence  in  a  town  or  village 
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not  close  to  virgin  forest,  and  sarronnded  by  other  houses 
whose  lights  were  a  counter-attraction ;  still  more  fi^quently 
residence  in  a  dark  palm-thatched  house,  with  a  lofly  roo^  in 
whose  recesses  every  moth  was  lost  the  instant  it  entered. 
This  last  was  the  greatest  drawback,  and  the  real  reason 
why  I  never  again  was  able  to  make  a  collection  of  moths ; 
for  I  never  afterward  lived  in  a  solitary  jungle-house  with  a 
low-boarded  and  whitewashed  veranda,  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  insects  at  once  escaping  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  quite  out  of  reach.  After  my  long  experience,  my  nu- 
merous failures,  and  my  one  success,  I  feel  sure  that  if  any 
party  of  naturalists  ever  make  a  yacht- voyage  to  explore  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  or  any  other  tropical  region,  making 
entomology  one  of  their  chief  pursuits,  it  would  well  repay 
them  to  carry  a  small-framed  veranda,  or  a  verandanshaped 
tent  of  white  canvas,  to  set  up  in  every  favorable  situation,  as  a 
means  of  making  a  collection  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  and 
also  of  obtaining  rare  specimens  of  Coleoptera  and  other  in- 
sects. I  make  the  suggestion  here,  because  no  one  would  sus- 
pect the  enormous  difference  in  results  that  such  an  apparatus 
would  produce,  and  because  I  consider  it  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  a  collector's  experience  to  have  found  out  that  some 
such  apparatus  is  required* 

When  I  returned  to  Singapore  I  took  wit&  me  the  Malay 
lad  named  Ali,  who  subsequently  accompanied  me  all  over 
the  Archipelago.  Charles  Allen  preferred  staying  at  the 
Mission-house,  and  afterward  obtained  employment  in  Sara- 
wak and  in  Singapore,  till  he  again  joined  me  four  years 
later  at  Amboyna,  in  the  Moluccas. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

BORNEO— THE  DYAK8. 

The  manners  and  oastomB  of  the  aborigines  of  Borneo 
have  been  described  in  great  detail,  and  with  much  fuller  in- 
formation than  I  possess,  in  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
Messrs.  Low,  St.  John,  Johnson  Brooke,  and  many  other&  I 
do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  sketch,  from  personal  observation,  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Dyaks,  and  of  such  physical,  moral,  and 
social  characteristics  as  have  been  less  frequently  noticed. 

The  Dyak  is  closely  allied  to  the  Malay,  and  more  remote- 
ly to  the  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  other  Mongol  races.  All 
tJiese  are  characterized  by  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  skin  of  various  shades,  by  jet-black  straight  hair,  by 
the  scanty  or  deficient  beard,  by  the  rather  small  and  broad 
nose  and  high  cheek-bones ;  but  none  of  the  Malayan  races 
have  the  oblique  eyes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  more 
typical  Mongols.  The  average  stature  of  the  Dyaks  is  rath- 
er more  than  that  of  the  Malays,  while  it  is  considerably 
under  that  of  most  Europeans.  Tlieir  forms  are  well  propor- 
tioned, their  feet  and  hands  small,  and  they  rarely  or  never 
attain  the  bulk  of  body  so  often  seen  in  Malays  and  Chinese. 

I  am  inclined  to  rank  the  Dyaks  above  the  Malays  in  men- 
tal capacity,  while  in  moral  character  they  are  undoubtedly 
superior  to  them.  They  are  simple  and  honest,  and  become 
the  prey  of  the  Malay  and  Chinese  traders,  who  cheat  and 
plunder  them  continually.  They  are  more  lively,  more  talka- 
tive, less  secretive,  and  less  suspicious  than  the  Malay,  and  are 
therefore  pleasanter  companions.  The  Malay  boys  have  lit- 
tle inclination  for  active  sports  and  games,  which  form  quite 
a  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Dyak  youths,  who,  besides  out- 
door games  of  skill  and  strength,  possess  a  variety  of  in-door 
amusements.  One  wet  day,  in  a  Dyak  house,  when  a  number 
of  boys  and  young  men  were  about  me,  I  thought  to  amuse 
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them  with  Bomething  new,  and  showed  them  how  to  make 
"cat's  cradle'' with  a  piece  of  string.  Greatly  to  my.  sur- 
prise, they  knew  all  about  it,  and  more  than  I  did ;  for,  after 
I  and  Charles  had  gone  through  all  the  changes  we  could 
make,  one  of  the  boys  took  it  off  my  hand,  and  made  several 
new  figures  which  quite  puzzled  me.  They  then  showed  me 
a  number  of  other  tricks  with  pieces  of  string,  which  seemed 
a  favorite  amusement  with  them. 

Even  these  apparently  trifling  matters  may  assist  us  to 
form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  Dyaks'  character  and  social  con- 
dition. We  learn  thereby  that  these  people  have  passed  be- 
yond that  first  stage  of  savage  life  in  which  the  struggle  for 
existence  absorbs  the  whole  facultfes,  and  in  which  every 
thought  and  idea  is  connected  with  war  or  hunting,  or  the 
provision  for  their  immediate  necessities.  These  amusements 
indicate  a  capability  of  civilization,  an  aptitude  to  enjoy  oth- 
er than  mere  sensusd  pleasures,  which  might  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  elevate  their  whole  intellectual  and  social  life. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Dyaks  is  undoubtedly  high — 
a  statement  which  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  heard 
of  them  only  as  head-hunters  and  pirates.  The  Hill  Dyaks 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  however,  have  never  been  pirates, 
since  they  never  go  near  the  sea ;  and  head-hunting  is  a  cus^ 
tom  originating  in  the  petty  wars  of  village  with  village,  and 
tribe  with  tribe,  which  no  more  implies  a  bad  moral  charac- 
ter than  did  the  custom  of  the  slave-trade  a  hundred  years 
ago  imply  want  of  general  morality  in  all  who  participated 
in  it  Against  this  one  stain  on  their  character  (which  in  the 
case  of  the  Sar&wak  Dyaks  no  longer  exists)  we  have  to  set 
many  good  points,  lliey  are  truthful  and  honest  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  From  this  cause  it  is  very  often  impossi- 
ble to  get  from  them  any  definite  information,  or  even  an 
opinion.  They  say, "  K I  were  to  tell  you  what  I  don't  know, 
I  might  tell  a  lie ;"  and  whenever  they  voluntarily  relate 
any  matter  of  fact,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  speaking  the 
truth.  In  a  Dyak  village  the  fruit-trees  have  each  their 
owner,  and  it  has  often  happened  to  me,  on  asking  an  inhab- 
itant to  gather  me  some  fruit,  to  be  answered,  "I  can't  do 
that,  for  the  owner  of  the  tree  is  not  here ;"  never  seeming  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  acting  otherwise.     Neither 
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will  they  take  the  smallest  thing  belonging  to  a  European. 
When  living  at  Simtlnjon,  they  continually  came  to  my  house, 
and  would  pick  up  scraps  of  torn  newspaper  or  crooked  pins 
that  I  had  thrown  away,  and  ask  as  a  great  favor  whether 
they  might  have  them.  Crimes  of  violence  (other  than 
head-hunting)  are  almost  unknown ;  for  in  twelve  years,  un- 
der Sir  James  Brooke's  rule,  there  had  been  only  one  case  of 
murder  in  a  Dyak  tribe,  and  that  one  was  committed  by  a 
stranger  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  tribe.  In  several 
other  matters  of  morality  they  rank  above  most  uncivilized, 
and  even  above  many  civilized  nations.  They  are  temperate 
in  food  and  drink,  and  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  Chinese  and 
Malays  is  unknown  a&ong  them.  They  have  the  usual 
fault  of  all  people  in  a  half-savage  state — apathy  and  dilato- 
riness ;  but,  however  annoying  this  may  be  to  Europeans 
who  come  in  contact  with  them,  it  can  not  be  considered  a 
very  grave  offense,  or  be  held  to  outweigh  their  many  excel- 
lent qualities. 

During  my  residence  among  the  Hill  Dyaks  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  apparent  absence  of  those  causes  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  check  the  increase  of  population,  al- 
though there  were  plain  indications  of  stationary  or  but 
slowly  increasing  numbers.  The  conditions  most  favorable 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  population  are,  an  abundance  of  food, 
a  healthy  climate,  and  early  marriages.  Here  these  condi- 
tions all  exist.  The  people  produce  far  more  food  than  they 
consume,  and  exchange  the  surplus  for  gongs  and  brass  can- 
non, ancient  jars,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which  con- 
stitute their  wealth.  On  the  whole,  they  appear  very  free 
from  disease,  marriages  take  place  early  (but  not  too  early), 
and  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  are  alike  unknown.  Why, 
then,  we  must  inquire,  has  not  a  greater  population  been 
produced?  Why  are  the  Dyak  villages  mo  small  and  so 
widely  scattered,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  country  is  still  cov- 
ered with  forest  ? 

Of  all  the  checks  to  population  among  savage  nations 
mentioned  by  Malthus — starvation,  disease,  war,  infanticide, 
immorality,  and  infertility  of  the  women — the  last  is  that 
which  he  seems  to  think  least  important,  and  of  doubtful  ef- 
ficacy ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  se^ms  to  me  capable 
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of  acoonnting  for  the  state  of  the  population  among  the  Sara- 
wak Dyaks.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  increases  so  as 
to  double  itself  in  about  fifty  years.  To  do  this,  it  is  evident 
that  each  married  couple  must  average  three  children  who 
live  to  be.  married  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-five.  Add  to 
these  those  who  die  in  infancy,  those  who  never  marry,  or 
those  who  marry  late  in  life  and  have  no  ofispring,  the  num- 
ber of  children  born  to  each  marriage  must  average  four  or 
five ;  and  we  know  that  families  of  seven  or  eight  are  very 
common,  and  of  ten  and  twelve  by  no  means  rare.  But  from 
inquiries  at  almost  every  Dyak  tribe  I  visited,  I  ascertained 
that  the  wom^n  rarely  had  more  than  three  or  four  children, 
and  an  old  chief  assured  me  that  he  had  never  known  a  wom- 
an have  more  than  seven.  In  a  village  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families,  only  one  consisted  of  six  children  liv- 
ing, and  only  six  of  five  children,  the  majority  appearing  to 
be  two,  three,  or  four.  Comparing  this  with  the  known  pro- 
portions in  European  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  children  to  each  marriage  can  hardly  average  more  than 
three  or  four;  and  as  even  in  civilized  countries  half  the 
population  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  we  should  have 
only  two  left  to  replace  their  parents ;  and  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  continued^  the  population  must  remain  sta- 
tionary. Of  course  this  is  a  mere  illustration ;  but  the  facts 
I  have  stated  seem  to  indicate  that  something  of  the  kind 
really  takes  place ;  and  if  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  smallness  and  almost  stationary  population  of 
the  Dyak  tribes. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  small 
number  of  births  and  of  living  cluldren  in  a  family.  Climate 
and  race  may  have  something  to  do  with  this,  but  a  more 
real  and  efficient  cause  seems  to  me  to  be  the  hard  labor  of 
the  women,  and  the  heavy  weights  they  constantly  carry. 
A  Dyak  woman  generally  spends  the  whole  day  in  the  field, 
and  carries  home  every  night  a  heavy  load  of  vegetables 
and  firewood,  often  for  several  miles,  over  rough  and  hilly 
paths;  and  not  unfrequently  has  to  climb  up  a  rocky  mount- 
ain by  ladders,  and  over  slippery  stepping-stones,  to  an  ele- 
vation of  a  thousand  feet.  Besides  this,  she  has  an  hour's 
work  every  evening  to  pound  the  rice  with  a  heavy  wooden 
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stamper,  which  violently  strams  every  part  of  the  body.  She 
begins  this  kind  of  labor  when  nine  or  ten  years  old^  and  it 
never  ceases  but  with  the  extreme  decrepitade  of  age.  Sorely 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  limited  number  of  her  progeny, 
but  rather  be  surprised  at  the  successful  efforts  of  nature  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  the  race. 

One  of  the  surest  and  most  beneficial  effects  of  advancing 
civilization  will  be  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  these 
women.  The  precept  and  example  of  higher  races  will  make 
the  Dyak  ashamed  of  his  comparatively  idle  life,  while  his 
weaker  partner  labors  like  a  beast  of  burden.  As  his  wants 
become  increased  and  his  tastes  refined,  the  wQmen  will  have 
more  household  duties  to  attend  to,  and  will  then  cease  to 
labor  in  the  field — a  change  which  has  already  to  a  great  ex- 
tent taken  place  in  the  allied  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Bugis 
tribes.  Population  will  then  certainly  increase  more  rapidly, 
improved  systems  of  agriculture  and  some  division  of  labor 
will  become  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  ex- 
istence, and  a  more  complicated  social  state  will  take  the 
place  of  the  simple  conditions  of  society  which  now  obtain 
among  them.  But,  with  the  sharper  struggle  for  existence 
that  wUl  then  occur,  will  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  be  increased  or  diminished  ?  Will  not  evil  passions 
be  aroused  by  the  spirit  of  competition,  and  Crimea  and  vices, 
now  unknown  or  dormant,  be  called  into  active  existence  ? 
These  are  problems  that  time  alone  can  solve ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  education  and  a  high-class  European  example 
may  obviate  much  of  the  evil  that  too  often  arises  in  ansdo- 
gous  cases,  and  that  we  may  at  length  be  able  to  point  to  one 
instance  of  an  imcivilised  people  who  have  not  become  de- 
moralized and  finally  exterminated  by  contact  with  Euro- 
pean civilization. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  about  the  government  of 
Sarawak.  Sir  James  Brooke  found  the  Dyaks  oppressed  and 
ground  down  by  the  most  cruel  tyranny.  They  were  cheated 
by  the  Malay  traders,  and  robbed  by  the  Malay  chiefs.  Their 
wives  and  children  were  often  captured  and  sold  into  slavery, 
and  hostile  tribes  purchased  permission  from  their  cruel 
rulers  to  plunder,  enslave,  and  murder  them.  Any  thing 
like  justice  or  redress  for  these  injuries  was  utterly  unattain- 
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able.  From  the  time  Sir  James  obtained  poBseBsion  of  the 
country,  all  this  was  stopped.  Equal  justice  was  awarded 
to  Malay,  Chinaman,  and  Dyak.  The  remorseless  pirates 
from  the  riyers  &rther  east  were  punished,  and  finally  shut 
up  within  their  own  territories,  and  the  Dyak,  for  the  first 
time,  could  sleep  in  peace.  His  wife  and  children  were  now 
safe  from  slavery ;  his  house  was  no  longer  burned  over  his 
head ;  his  crops  and  his  fruits  were  now  his  own,  to  sell  or 
consume  as  he  pleased.  And  the  unknown  stranger  who  had 
done  all  this  for  them,  and  asked  for  nothing  in  return,  what 
could  he  be  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to  realise  his 
motives?  Was  it  not  natural  that  they  should  refuse  to  be- 
lieve he  was  a  man?  for  of  pure  benevolence  combined  with 
great  power,  they  had  had  no  experience  among  men.  They 
naturally  concluded  that  he  was  a  superior  being,  come  down 
upon  earth  to  confer  blessings  on  the  afflicted.  In  many 
villages  where  he  had  not  been  seen  I  was  asked  strange 
questions  about  him.  Was  he  not  as  old  as  the  mountains  ? 
Could  he  not  bring  the  dead  to  life  ?  And  they  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  can  give  them  good  harvests,  and  make  their 
fruit-trees  bear  an  abundant  crop. 

In  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  govern- 
ment, it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  he  held  Sar&wak 
solely  by  the  good-will  of  the  native  inhabitants.  He  had  to 
deal  with  two  races,  one  of  whom,  the  Mohammedan  Malays, 
looked  upon  the  other  race,  the  Dyaks,  as  savages  and  slaves, 
only  fit  to  be  robbed  and  plundered.  He  has  effectually  pro- 
tected the  Dyaks,  and  has  invariably  treated  them  as,  in  his 
sight,  equal  to  the  Malays,  and  yet  he  has  secured  the  affec- 
tion and  good-will  of  both.  Notwithstanding  the  religious 
prejudices  of  Mohammedans,  he  has  induced  them  to  modify 
many  of  their  worst  laws  and  customs,  and  to  assimilate 
their  criminal  code  to  that  of  the  civilized  world.  That  his 
government  still  continues,  after  twenty-seven  years — not- 
withstanding his  frequent  absences  from  ill-health,  notwith- 
standing conspiracies  of  Malay  chiefs,  and  insurrections  of 
Chinese  gold-diggers,  all  of  which  have  been  overcome  by 
the  support  of  the  native  population,  and  notwithstanding 
financial,  political,  and  domestic  troubles — is  due,  I  believe, 
solely  to  the  many  admirable  qualities  which  Sir  James 
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Brooke  posBessed,  and  especially  to  his  having  convinced  the 
native  population,  by  every  action  of  his  life,  that  he  ruled 
them,  no{  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  their  good. 

Since  these  lines  were  written  his  noble  spirit  has  passed 
away.  But  though,  by  those  who  knew  him  not,  he  may  be 
sneered  at  as  an  enthusiast  adventurer,  or  abused  as  a  hard- 
hearted despot,  the  universal  testimony  of  every  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  in  his  adopted  country,  whether 
European,  Malay,  or  Dyak,  will  be,  that  Rajah  Brooke  was  a 
great,  a  wise,  and  a  good  ruler — a  true  and  faithAil  friend — 
a  man  to  be  admired  for  his  talents,  respected  for  his  honesty 
and  courage,  and  loved  for  his  genuine  hospitality,  his  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  and  his  tenderness  of  heait. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

JAVA. 

I  SPENT  three  months  and  a  half  in  Java,  from  July  18  to 
October  31,  1861,  and  shall  briefly  describe  my  own  move- 
ments, and  my  observations  on  the  people  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  To  all  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand how  the  Dutch  now  govern  Java,  and  how  it  is  that 
they  are  enabled  to  derive  a  large  annual  revenue  from  it, 
whHe  the  population  increases,  and  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
tented, I  recommend  the  study  of  Mm  Money's  exceUent  and 
interesting  work,  "  How  to  Manage  a  Colony."  The  main 
facts  and  conclusions  of  that  work  I  most  heartily  concur  in, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Dutch  system  is  the  very  best  that 
can  be  adopted,  when  a  European  nation  conquers  or  other- 
wise acquires  possession  of  a  country  inhabited  by  an  indus- 
trious but  semi-barbarous  people.  In  my  account  of  Northern 
Celebes,  I  shall  show  how  successfully  the  same  system  has 
been  applied  to  a  people  in  a  very  different  state  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  Javanese,  and  in  the  mean  while  will  state  in 
the  fewest  words  possible  what  that  system  is. 

The  mode  of  government  now  adopted  in  Java  is  to  retain 
the  whole  series  of  native  rulers,  from  the  village  chief  up 
to  princes,  who,  under  the  name  of  Regents,  are  the  heads 
of  districts  about  the  size  of  a  small  English  county.  With 
each  Regent  is  placed  a  Dutch  Resident,  or  Assistant  Resi- 
dent, who  is  considered  to  be  his  "  elder  brother,"  and  whose 
"  orders  "  take  the  form  of  "  recommedations,"  which  are  how- 
ever implicitly  obeyed.  Along  with  each  Assistant  Resident 
is  a  Controller,  a  kind  of  inspector  of  all  the  lower  native 
rulers,  who  periodically  visits  every  village  in  the  district, 
examines  the  proceedings  of  the  native  courts,  hears  com- 
plaints against  the  head-men  or  other  native  chiefs,  and  su- 
perintends the  Government  plantations.  This  brings  us  to 
the  "  culture  system,"  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  wealth 
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the  Dutch  derive  from  Java,  and  is  the  Bubject  of  much 
abuse  in  this  country,  because  it  is  the  reverse  of  "  free  trade." 
To  understand  its  uses  and  beneficial  effects,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  sketch  the  common  results  of  free  European  trade 
with  uncivilized  peoples. 

Natives  of  tropical  climates  have  few  wants,  and,  when 
these  are  supplied,  are  disinclined  to  work  for  supei^uities 
without  some  strong  incitement.  With  such  a  people  the 
introduction  of  any  new  or  syetematic  cultivation  is  almost 
impossible,  except  by  the  despotic  orders  of  chie&  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  obey,  as  children  obey  their  parents. 
The  firee  competition  of  European  traders,  however,  intro- 
duces two  powerful  inducements  to  exertion.  Spirits  or 
opium  is  a  temptation  too  strong  for  most  savages  to  resist, 
and  to  obtain  these  he  will  sell  whatever  he  has,  and  will 
work  to  get  more.  Aqpther  temptation  he  can  not  resist  is 
goods  on  credit.  The  trader  offers  him  gay  cloths,  knives, 
gongs,  guns,  and  gunpowder,  to  be  paid  for  by  some  crop 
perhaps  not  yet  planted,  or  some  product  yet  in  the  forest. 
He  has  not  sufficient  forethought  to  take  only  a  moderate 
quantity,  and  not  enough  energy  to  work  early  and  late  in  or- 
der to  get  out  of  debt ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  accumu- 
lates debt  upon  debt,  and  often  remains  for  years  or  for  life 
a  debtor,  and  almost  a  slave.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which 
occurs  very  largely  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  men 
of  a  superior  race  freely  trade  with  men  of  a  lower  race.  It 
extends  trade  no  doubt  for  a  time,  but  it  demoralizes  the 
native,  checks  true  civilization,  and  does  not  lead  to  any  per- 
manent increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
European  government  of  such  a  country  must  be  carried  on 
at  a  loss. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  Dutch  was  to  induce  the 
people,  through  their  chiefs,  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  valuable  products. 
A  fixed  rate  of  wages — low  indeed,  but  about  equal  to  that 
of  all  places  where  European  competition  has  not  artificially 
raised  it — ^was  paid  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  clearing  the 
ground  and  forming  the  plantations  under  Government  super- 
intendence. The  product  is  sold  to  the  Government  at  a 
low  fixed  price.     Out  of  the  net  profits  a  percentage  goes  to 
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the  chie&,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  workmen. 
This  surplus  in  good  years  is  something  considerable.  On 
the  whole,  the  people  are  well  fed  and  decently  clothed,  and 
have  acquired  habits  of  steady  industry  and  the  art  of  scientific 
cultivation,  which  must  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  future. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Government  expended  capital 
for  years  before  any  return  was  obtained ;  and  if  they  now 
derive  a  large  revenue,  it  is  in  a  way  which  is  far  less  bur- 
densome, and  far  more  beneficial  to  the  people  than  any  tax 
that  could  be  levied. 

But  although  the  system  may  be  a  good  one,  and  as  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  arts  and  industry  in  a  half- 
civilized  people  as  it  is  to  the  material  advantage  of  the 
governing  country,  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  practice  it  is 
perfectly  carried  out.  The  oppressive  and  servile  relations 
between  chiefs  and  people  which  have  continued  for  perhaps 
a  thousand  years  can  not  be  at  once  abolished,  and  some  evil 
must  result  from  those  relations  till  the  spread  of  education 
and  the  gradual  infusion  of  European  blood  causes  it  natu- 
rally and  insensibly  to  disappear.  It  is  said  that  the  Resi- 
dents, desirous  of  showing  a  large  increase  in  the  products 
of  their  districts,  have  sometimes  pressed  the  people  to  such 
continued  labor  on  the  plantations  that  their  rice  crops  have 
been  materially  diminished,  and  famine  has  been  the  result. 
Kthis  has  happened,  it  is  certainly  not  a  common  thing,  and 
is  to  be  set  down  to  the  abuse  of  the  system,  by  the  want 
of  judgment  or  want  of  humanity  in  the  Resident. 

A  tale  has  lately  been. written  in  Holland,  and  translated 
into  English,  entitled  '^  Max  Havelaar ;  or,  the  Coffee  Auc- 
tions of  the  Dutch  Trading-company,"  and  with  our  usual 
one-sidedness  in  all  relating  to  the  Dutch  Colonial  System, 
this  work  has  been  excessively  praised,  both  for  its  own 
merits,  and  for  its  supposed  crushing  exposure  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  Dutch  government  of  Java.  Greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  it  a  very  tedious  and  long-winded  story,  full 
of  rambling  digressions,  and  whose  only  point  is  to  show 
that  the  Dutch  Residents  and  Assistant  JSesidents  wink  at  the 
extortions  of  the  native  princes ;  and  that  in  some  districts 
the  natives  have  to  do  work  without  payment,  and  have 
their  goods  taken  away  from  them  without  compensation. 
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Every  statement  of  this  kind  is  thickly  interspersed  with 
italics  and  capital  letters ;  bat  as  the  names  are  all  fictitious, 
and  neither  dates,  figures,  nor  details  are  ever  given,  it  is  im- 
possible to  verify  or  answer  them.  Even  if  not  exaggerated, 
the  facts  stated  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  those  of  the  oppres- 
sion by  fii-ee-trade  indigo-planters,  and  torturing  by  native 
tax-gatherers  under  British  rule  in  India,  with  which  the  read- 
ers of  English  newspapers  were  familiar  a  few  years  ago. 
Such  oppression,  however,  is  not  fairly  to  be  imputed  in  ei- 
ther case  to  the  particular  form  of  government,  buT>  is  rather 
due  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  impossibili- 
ty of  at  once  destroying  all  trace  of  ages  of  despotism  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  slavish  obedience  to  their  chiefs  on  the 
other. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  Dutch  power  in  Java  is  much  more  recent  than  that 
of  our  rule  in  India,  and  that  there  have  been  several  changes 
of  government,  and  in  the  mode  of  raising  revenua  The  in- 
habitants have  been  so  recently  under  the  rule  of  their  na- 
tive princes  that  it  is  not  easy  at  once  to  destroy  the  excess- 
ive reverence  they  feel  for  their  old  masters,  or  to  diminish 
the  oppressive  exactions  which  the  latter  have  always  been  ac- 
customed to  make.  There  is,  however,  one  grand  test  of  the 
prosperity,  and  even  of  the  happiness,  of  a  community,  which 
we  can  apply  here — ^the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  when  a  country  increases 
rapidly  in  population,  the  people  can  not  be  very  greatly 
oppressed  or  very  badly  governed.  The  present  system  of 
rabing  a  revenue  by  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  sugar,  sold 
to  Gk)vemment  at  a  fixed  price,  began  in  1882.  Just  before 
this,  in  1826,  the  population  by  census  was  5,500,000,  while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  estimated  at  3,500,000. 
In  1850,  when  the  cultivation  system  had  been  in  operation 
eighteen  years,  the  population  by  census  was  over  9,500,000, 
or  an  increase  of  IS  per  cent,  in  twenty-four  years.  At  the 
last  census,  in  1865,  it  amounted  to  14,168,416,  an  increase 
of  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years — a  rate  which 
would  double  the  population  in  about  twenty-six  years.  As 
Java  (with  Madura)  contains  about  88,500  geographical 
square  miles,  this  will  give  an  average  of  368  persons  to  the 
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square  mile,  just  double  that  of  the  populous  and  fertile  Ben- 
gal Presidency  as  given  in  Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  India, 
and  fully  one-third  more  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land at  the  last  census.  If,  as  I  believe,  this  vast  popula- 
tion is  on  the  whole  contented  and  happy,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment should  consider  well  before  abruptly  changing  a  system 
which  has  led  to  such  great  results. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  surveying  it  from  every  point 
of  view,  Java  is  probably  the  very  finest  and  most  interest- 
ing tropical  island  in  the  world.  It  is  not  first  in  size,  but 
it  is  more  than  600  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  120  miles 
wide,  and  in  area  is  nearly  equal  to  England ;  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  fertile,  the  most  productive,  and  the 
most  populous  island  within  the  tropics.  Its  whole  surface 
is  magidficently  varied  with  mountain  and  forest  scenery. 
It  possesses  thirty-eight  volcanic  mountains,  several  of  which 
rise  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  high.  Some  of  these  are 
in  constant  activity,  and  one  or  other  of  them  displays  al- 
most every  phenomenon  produced  hj  the  action  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  except  regular  lava  streams,  which  never  occur 
in  Java.  The  abundant  moisture  and  tropical  heat  of  the 
climate  causes  these  mountains  to  be  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  often  to  their  very  summits,  while  forests  and 
plantations  cover  their  lower  slopes.  The  animal  produc- 
tions, especially  the  birds  and  insects,  are  beautiful  and 
varied,  and  present  many  peculiar  forms  found  nowhere  else* 
upon  the  globe.  The  soil  throughout  the  island  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics,  together 
with  many  of  the  temperate  zones,  can  be  easily  cultivated. 
Java  too  possesses  a  civilization,  a  history  and  antiquities  of 
its  own,  of  great  interest.  The  Brahminical  religion  flourish- 
ed in  it  from  an  epoch  of  unknown  antiquity  till  about  the 
year  1478,  when  that  of  Mohammed  superseded  it.  The 
former  religion  was  accompanied  by  a  civilization  which  has 
not  been  equalled  by  the  conquerors ;  for,  scattered  through 
the  country,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  are  found 
buried  in  lofty  forests,  temples,  tombs,  and  statues  of  great 
beauty  and  grandeur ;  and  the  remains  of  extensive  cities, 
where  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  wild  bull  now  roam 
undisturbed.    A  modem  civilization  of  another  type  is  now 
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spreading  over  the  land ;  good  roads  ran  through  the  country 
from  end  to  end ;  European  and  native  rulers  work  harmoni- 
ously together;  and  life  and  property  are  as  well  secured  as 
in  the  best-governed  states  of  Europe.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  Java  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  finest  tropical  island  in 
the  world,  and  equaJly  interesting  to  the  tourist  seeking  aft- 
er new  and  beautiful  scenes,  to  the  naturalist  who  desires  to 
examine  the  variety  and  beauty  of  tropical  nature,  or  to  the 
moralist  and  the  politician  who  want  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  man  may  be  best  governed  imder  new  and  varied 
conditions. 

The  Dutch  mail-steamer  brought  me  from  Temate  to 
Sourabaya,'the  chief  town  and  port  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Java,  and  after  a  fortnight  spent  in  packing  up  and  sending 
off  my  last  collections,  I  started  on  a  short  journey  into  the 
interior.  Travelling  in  Java  is  very  luxurious,  but  very  ex- 
pensive, the  only  way  being  to  hire  or  borrow  a  carriage, 
and  then  pay  half  a  crown  a  mile  for  post-horses,  which  are 
changed  at  regular  posts  every  six  miles,  and  will  carry  you 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other.  Bullock-carts  or  coolies  are  required  to  carry 
all  extra  baggage.  As  this  kind  of  travelling  would  not 
suit  my  means,  I  determined  on  making  only  a  short  journey 
to  the  district  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arjuna,  where  I  was  told 
there  were  extensive  forests,  and  where  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  some  good  collection&  The  country  for  many 
miles  behind  Sourabaya  is  perfectly  flat,  and  everywhere 
cultivated,  being  a  delta  or  alluvial  plain  watered  by  many 
branching  streams.  Immediately  around  the  town  the  evi- 
dent signs  of  wealth  and  of  an  industrious  population  were 
very  pleasing;  but  as  we  went  on,  the  constant  succession  of 
open  fields  skirted  by  rows  of  bamboos,  with  here  and  there 
the  white  buildings  and  tall  chimney  of  a  sugar-miU,  became 
monotonous.  The  roads  run  in  straight  lines  for  several 
miles  at  a  stretch,  and  are  bordered  by  rows  of  dusty  tama- 
rind-trees. At  each  mile  there  are  little  guard-houses,  where 
a  policeman  is  stationed ;  and  there  is  a  wooden  gong,  which 
by  means  of  concerted  signals  may  be  made  to  convey  in- 
formation over  the  country  with  great  rapidity.     About 
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every  six  or  seven  miles  is  the  post-house,  where  the  horses 
are  changed  as  quickly  as  were  those  of  the  mail  in  the  old 
coaching-days  in  England. 

I  stopped  at  Modjo-kerto,  a  small  town  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Sourabaya,  and  the  nearest  point  on  the  high-road 
to  the  district  I  wished  to  visit.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Ball,  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  Java  and 
married  to  a  Dutch  lady,  and  he  kindly  invited  me  to  stay 
with  him  till  I  could  fix  on  a  place  to  suit  me.  A  Dutch  As- 
sistant Resident  as  well  as  a  Regent,  or  native  Javanese  prince, 
lived  here.  The  town  was  neat,  and  had  a  nice  open  grassy 
space  like  a  village  green,  on  which  stood  a  magnificent  fig- 
tree  (allied  to  the  banyan  of  India,  but  more  lofty),  under 
whose  shade  a  kind  of  market  is  continually  held,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  meet  together  to  lounge  and  chat.  The  day 
after  my  arrival  Mr.  Ball  drove  me  over  to  the  village  of 
Modjo-agong,  where  he  was  building  a  house  and  premises 
for  the  tobacco  trade,  which  is  carried  on  here  by  a  system 
of  native  cultivation  and  advance  purchase,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  indigo  trade  in  British  India.  On  our  way  we 
staid  to  look  at  a  fragment  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Modjo-pahit,  consisting  of  two  lofty  brick  masses,  appaiv 
ently  the  sides  of  a  gateway.  The  extreme  perfection  and 
beauty  of  the  brick-work  astonished  me.  The  bricks  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  hard,  with  sharp  angles  and  true  surfaces. 
They  are  laid  with  great  exactness^  without  visible  mortar 
or  cement,  yet  somehow  fastened  together  so  that  the  joints 
are  hardly  perceptible,  and  sometimes  the  two  surfaces  coa- 
lesce in  a  most  incomprehensible  manner.  Such  admirable 
brick-work  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since.  There  was  no 
sculpture  here,  but  abundance  of  bold  projections  and  finely- 
worked  mouldings.  Traces  of  buildings  exist  for  many  miles 
in  every  direction,  and  almost  every  road  and  pathway  shows 
a  foundation  of  brick- work  beneath  it — ^the  paved  roads  of  the 
old  city.  In  the  house  of  the  waidono,  or  district  chief,  at 
Modjo-agong,  I  saw  a  beautifiil  figure  carved  in  high  relief 
out  of  a  block  of  lava,  and  which  had  been  found  buried  in 
the  ground  near  the  village.  On  my  expressing  a  wish  to 
obtain  some  such  specimen,  Mr.  B.  asked  the  chief  for  it,  and, 
much  to  my  surprise,  he  immediately  gave  it  me.     It  repre- 
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sented  the  Hindoo  goddess  Durga,  called  in  Java  Lora  Jong- 
grang  (the  exalted  virgin).  She  has  eight  arms,  and  stands 
on  the  back  of  a  kneeling  ball.  Her  lower  right  hand  holds 
the  tail  of  the  bull,  while  the  corresponding  left  hand  grasps 
the  hair  of  a  captive,  Dewth  Mahikusor,  the  personification 
of  vice,  who  has  attempted  to  slay  her  bull  He  has  a  cord 
round  his  waist,  and  crouches  at  her  feet  in  an  attitude  of 
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supplication.  The  other  hands  of  the  goddess  hold,  on  her 
right  side,  a  double  hook  or  small  anchor,  a  broad  straight 
sword,  and  a  noose  of  thick  cord ;  on  her  left,  a  girdle  or 
armlet  of  large  beads  or  shells,  an  unstrung  bow,  and  a  stand- 
ard or  war-flag.  This  deity  was  a  special  favorite  among  the 
old  Javanese,  and  her  image  is  often  found  in  the  ruined  tem- 
ples which  abound  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
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The  specimen  I  had  obtained  was  a  small  one,  about  two 
feet  high,  weighing  perhaps  a  hundred-weight,  and  the  next 
day  we  had  it  conveyed  to  Modjo-kerto  to  await  my  return 
to  Sourabaya.  Having  decided  to  stay  some  time  at  Wono- 
salem,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Arjuna  Mountain,  where  I 
was  informed  I  should  ^nd  forest  and  plenty  of  game,  I  had 
first  to  obtain  a  recommendation  from  the  Assistant  Resident 
to  the  Regent,  and  then  an  order  from  the  Regent  to  the 
waidono ;  and  when  after  a  week's  delay  I  arrived  with  my 
baggage  and  men  at  Modjo-agong,  I  found  them  all  in  the 
midst  of  a  five-days'  feast,  to  celebrate  the  circumcision  of 
the  waidono's  younger  brother  and  cousin,  and  had  a  small 
room  in  an  outhouse  given  me  to  stay  in.  The  court-yard 
and  the  great  open  reception-shed  were  full  of  natives  com- 
ing and  going  and  making  preparations  for  a  feast  which  was 
to  take  place  at  midnight,  to  which  I  was  invited,  but  pre- 
ferred going  to  bed.  A  native  band,  or  gamelang,  was  play- 
ing almost  all  the  evening,  and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  instruments  and  musicians.  The  former  are  chief- 
ly gongs  of  various  sizes,  arranged  in  sets  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  on  low  wooden  frames.  Each  set  is  played  by  one 
performer  with  one  or  two  drumsticks.  There  are  also  some 
very  large  gongs,  played  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  taking  the 
place  of  our  drums  and  kettle-drums.  Other  instruments  are 
formed  by  broad  metallic  bars,  supported  on  strings  stretched 
across  frames,  and  others,  again,  of  strips  of  bamboo  similarly 
placed,  and  producing  the  highest  notes.  Besides  these  there 
were  a  flute  and  a  curious  two-stringed  violin,  requiring  in  all 
twenty-four  performers.  There  was  a  conductor,  who  led 
off  and  regulated  the  time,  and  each  performer  took  his  part, 
coming  in  occasionally  with  a  few  bars  so  as  to  form  a  har- 
monious combination.  The  pieces  played  were  long  and 
complicated,  and  some  of  the  players  were  mere  boys,  who 
took  their  parts  with  great  precision.  The  general  effect 
was  very  pleasing,  but  owing  to  the  similarity  of  most  of  the 
instruments,  more  like  a  gigantic  musical-box  than  one  of 
our  bands ;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  large  number  of  performers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  next  morning,  while  I  was  waiting  for  the 
men  and  horses  who  were  to  take  me  and  my  baggage  to  my 
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deatination,  the  two  lads,  who  were  about  fourteen  years  old, 
were  brought  out,  clothed  in  a  sarong  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, and  having  the  whole  body  covered  with  a  yellow 
powder,  and  proftisely  decked  with  white  blossoms  in  wreaths, 
necklaces,  and  armlets,  looking  at  first  sight  very  like  savage 
brides.  They  were  conducted  by  two  priests  to  a  bench 
placed  in  firont  of  the  house  in  the  open  air,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  circumcision  was  then  performed  before  the  assem- 
bled crowd. 

The  road  to  Wonosalem  led  through  a  magnificent  forest, 
in  the  depths  of  which  we  passed  a  fine  ruin  of  what  appear- 
ed to  have  been  a  royal  tomb  or  mausoleum.  It  is  formed 
entirely  of  stone,  and  elaborately  carved.  Near  the  base  is 
a  course  of  boldly  projecting  blocks,  sculptured  in  high  re- 
lief, with  a  series  of  scenes  which  are  probably  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  defimct.  These  are  all  beautifully  executed,* 
some  of  the  figures  of  animals  in  particular  being  easily  re- 
cognizable and  very  accurate.  The  general  design,  as  far  as 
the  ruined  state  of  the  upper  part  will  permit  of  its  being 
seen,  is  very  good,  effect  being  given  by  an  immense  number 
and  variety  of  projecting  or  retreating  courses  of  squared 
stones  in  place  of  mouldings.  The  siise  of  this  structure  is 
about  thirty  feet  square  by  twenty  high;  and  as  the  traveller 
comes  suddenly  upon  it  on  a  small  elevation  by  the  roadside, 
overshadowed  by  gigantic  trees,  overrun  with  plants  and 
creepers,  and  closely  backed  by  the  gloomy  forest,  he  is  struck 
by  the  solemnity  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  is 
led  to  ponder  on  the  strange  law  of  progress,  which  looks  so 
like  retrogression,  and  which  in  so  many  distant  parts  of  the 
world  has  exterminated  or  driven  out  a  highly  artistic  and 
constructive  race,  to  make  room  for  one  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  is  very  far  its  inferior. 

Few  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  architectural  remains  in  Java.  They  have  never  been 
popularly  illustrated  or  described,  and  it  will  therefore  take 
most  persons  by  surprise  to  learn  that  they  far  surpass  those 
of  Central  America,  perhaps  even  those  of  India.  To  give 
some  idea  of  these  ruins,  and  perchance  to  excite  wealthy 
amateurs  to  explore  them  thoroughly  and  obtain  by  photog- 
raphy an  accurate  record  of  their  beautiful  sculptures  be- 
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fore  it  is  too  late,  I  will  enitmeTate  the  most  important,  as 
briefly  described  in  Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  ''History  of  Java." 

Bbambanam. — ^Near  the  centre  of  Java,  between  the  na- 
tive capitals  of  Djoko-kerta  and  Sarakerta,  is  the  village  of 
Brambanam,  near  which  are  abundance  of  ruins,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  temples  of  Loro-jongran  and  Chandi  Sewa. 
At  Loro-jongran  there  were  twenty  separate  buildings,  six 
large  and  fourteen  small  temples.  They  are  now  a  mass  of 
ruins,  but  the  largest  temples  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ninety  feet  high.  They  were  all  constructed  of  solid  stone, 
everywhere  decorated  with  carvings  and  bas-relie&,  and 
adorned  with  numbers  of  statues,  many  of  which  still  remain 
entire.  At  Chandi  Sewa,  or  the  ''  Thousand  Temples,'^  are 
many  fine  colossal  figures.  Captain  Baker,  who  surveyed 
these  ruins,  said  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  ''  such  stupen- 
dous and  finished  specimens  of  human  labor,  and  of  the  sci- 
ence and  taste  of  ages  long  since  forgot,  crowded  together  in 
so  small  a  compass  as  in  this  spot."  Thej  cover  a  space  of 
nearly  six  hundred  feet  square,  and  consist  of  an  outer  row 
of  eighty-four  small  temples,  a  second  row  of  seventy-six,  a 
third  of  sixty-four,  a  fourth  of  forty-four,  and  the  fifth  forming 
an  inner  parallelogram  of  twenty-eight,  in  all  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  small  temples,  disposed  in  five  regular  paral-  * 
lelograms.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  cruciform  temple  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  flights  of  steps  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  and  containing  many  apartments.  The  tropical 
vegetation  has  ruined  most  of  the  sinaller  temples,  but  some 
remain  tolerably  perfect,  from  which  the  effect  of  the  whole 
may  be  imagined. 

About  half  a  mile  off  is  another  temple,  called  Chandi  Eali 
Bening,  seventy-two  feet  square  and  sixty  feet  high,  in  very 
flne  preservation,  and  covered  with  sculptures  of  Hindoo 
mythology  surpassing  any  that  exist  in  India.  Other  ruins 
of  palaces,  halls,  and  temples,  with  abundance  of  sculptured 
deities,  are  found  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

BoBOBono. — ^About  eighty  miles  westward,  in  the*  prov- 
ince of  Eedu,  is  the  great  temple  of  Borobodo.  It  is  built 
upon  a  small  hill,  and  consists  of  a  central  dome  and  seven 
ranges  of  terraced  walls  covering  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
forming  open  galleries  each  below  the  other,  and  conmmni* 
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eating  by  steps  and  gateways.  The  central  dome  is  fifty 
feet  in  diameter ;  around  it  is  a  triple  circle  of  seventy-two 
towers,  and  the  whole  building  is  six  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  square,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  terrace 
walls  are  niches  containing  cross-legged  figures  larger  than 
life  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred,  and  both  sides  of 
all  the  terrace  walls  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs  crowded 
with  figures,  and  carved  in  hard  stone ;  and  which  must  there- 
fore occupy  an  extent  of  nearly  three  miles  in  length !  The 
amount  of  human  labor  and  skill  expended  on  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  that  required  to  complete  this  sculptured  hill-temple  in 
the  interior  of  Java. 

GuNONG  Prau. — ^About  forty  miles  south-west  of  Sama- 
rang,  on  a  mountain  called  Gunong  Prau,  an  extensive  pla- 
teau is  covered  with  ruins.  To  reach  these  temples  four 
flights  of  stone  steps  were  made  up  the  mountain  fi*om  oppo- 
site directions,  each  flight  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand 
steps.  Traces  of  nearly  four  hundred  temples  have  been 
found  here,  and  many  (perhaps  all)  were  decorated  with  rich 
and  delicate  sculptures.  The  whole  country  between  this 
and  Brambanam,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  abounds  with 
ruins;  so  that  fine  sculptured  images  may  be  seen  lying  in 
the  ditches,  or  built  into  the  walls  of  inclosures. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Java,  at  Eediri  and  in  Malang,  there 
are  equally  abundant  traces  of  antiquity,  but  the  buildings 
themselves  have  been  mostly  destroyed.  Sculptured  figures, 
however,  abound ;  and  the  ruins  efforts,  palaces,  baths,  aque- 
ducts, and  temples  can  be  everywhere  traced.  It  is  altogeth- 
er contrary  to  the  plan  of  this  book  to  describe  what  I  have 
not  myself  seen ;  but,  having  been  led  to  mention  them,  I  felt 
bound  to  do  something  to  call  attention  to  these  marvellous 
works  of  art.  One  is  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of 
these  innumerable  sculptures,  worked  with  delicacy  and 
artistic  feeling  in  a  hard,  intractable,  trachytic  rock,  and  all 
found  in  one  tropical  island.  What  could  have  been  the 
state  of  society,  what  the  amount  of  population,  what  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  rendered  such  gigantic  works 
possible,  will,  perhaps,  ever  remain  a  mystery ;  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  power  of  religious  ideas  in  social 
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life,  that  in  the  very  country  where,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
these  grand  works  were  being  yearly  executed,  the  inhabit- 
ants now  only  build  rude  houses  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  and 
look  upon  these  relics  of  their  forefathers  with  ignorant 
amazement,  as  the  undoubted  productions  of  giants  or  of 
demons.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Dutch  Qovem- 
ment  do  not  take  vigorous  steps  for  the  preservation  of  these 
ruins  from  the  destroying  agency  of  tropical  vegetation,  and 
for  the  collection  of  the  fine  sculptures  which  ai*e  everywhere 
scattered  over  the  land. 

Wonosalem  is  situated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  unfortunately  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  forest,  and 
is  surrounded  by  coffee-plantations,  thickets  of  bamboo  and 
coarse  grasses.  It  was  too  far  to  walk  back  daily  to  the 
forest,  and  in  other  directions  I  could  find  no  collecting- 
ground  for  insects.  The  place  was,  however,  famous  for  pea- 
cocks, and  my  boy  soon  shot  several  of  these  magnificent  birds, 
whose  flesh  we  found  to  be  tender,  white,  and  delicate,  and 
similar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  The  Java  peacock  is  a  different 
species  from  that  of  India,  the  neck  being  covered  with  scarlet- 
like green  feathers,  and  the  crest  of  a  different  form,  but  the 
eyed  train  is  equally  large  and  equally  beautiful  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  in  geographical  distribution  that  the  peacock 
should  not  be  found  in  Sumatra  or  Borneo,  while  the  superb 
Argus,  fire-backed,  and  ocellated  pheasants  of  those  islands 
are  equally  unknown  in  Java.  Exactly  parallel  is  the  fact 
that  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India,  where  the  peacock 
abounds,  there  are  none  of  the  splendid  Lophophori  and  oth- 
er gorgeous  pheasants  which  inhabit  Northern  India.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  peacock  can  admit  of  no  rivals  in  its 
domain.  Were  these  birds  rare  in  their  native  country,  and 
unknown  alive  in  Europe,  they  would  assuredly  y>e  consider- 
ed as  the  true  princes  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  altogether 
unrivalled  for  stateliness  and  beauty.  As  it  is,  I  suppose 
scarcely  any  one,  if  asked  to  fix  upon  the  most  beautiful  bird 
in  the  world,  would  name  the  peacock,  any  more  than  the 
Papuan  savage  or  the  Bugis  trader  would  fix  upon  the  bird 
of  paradise  for  the  same  honor. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival  at  Wonosalem  my  friend  Mr. 
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Ball  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  told  me  that  two  eyenings 
before  a  boy  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  tiger  close  to 
Madjo-agong.  He  was  riding  on  a  cart  drawn  by  bullocks, 
and  was  coming  home  about  dusk  on  the  main  road ;  and 
when  not  half  a  mile  from  the  village  a  tiger  sprang  upon 
jiinij  carried  him  off  into  the  jungle  close  by,  and  devoured 
him,  Next  morning  his  remains  were  discovered,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  mangled  bones.  The  waidono  had  got  togeth- 
er about  seven  hundred  men,  and  was  in  chase  of  the  animal, 
which,  I  afterward  heard,  they  found  and  killed.  They  only 
use  spears  when  in  pursuit  of  a  tiger  in  this  way.  They  sur- 
round a  large  tract  of  country,  and  draw  gradually  together 
till  the  animal  is  inclosed  in  a  compact  ring  of  armed  men. 
When  he  sees  that  there  is  no  escape  he  generally  m^kes  a 
spring,  and  is  received  on  a  dozen  spears,  and  almost  instant- 
ly stabbed  to  death.  The  skin  of  an  animal  thus  killed  is,  of 
course,  worthless,  and  in  this  case  the  skall,  which  I  had  beg- 
ged Mr.  Ball  to  secure  for  me,  was  hacked  to  pieces  to  divide 
the  teeth,  which  are  worn  as  charms. 

After  a  week  at  Wonosalem  I  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  to  a  village  named  Djapannan,  which*  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  patches  of  forest,  and  seemed  altogether ' 
pretty  well  suited  to  my  pursuits.  The  chief  of  the  village 
had  prepared  two  small  bamboo  rooms  on  one  side  of  his  own 
court-yard  to  accommodate  me,  and  seemed  inclined  to  assist 
me  as  much  as  he  could.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  hot 
and  dry,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  several  months,  and  there 
was,  in  consequence,  a  great  scarcity  of  insects,  and  especially 
of  beetles.  I  therefore  devoted  myself  chiefly  to  obtaining  a 
good  set  of  the  birds,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  tolerable 
collection.  All  the  peacocks  we  had  hitherto  shot  had  had 
short  or  imperfect  tails,  but  I  now  obtained  two  magnificent 
specimens  more  than  seven  feet  long,  one  of  which  I  preserved 
entire,  while  I  kept  the  train  only  attached  to  the  tail  of  two 
or  three  others.  When  this  bird  is  seen  feeding  on  the 
ground,  it  appears  wonderful  how  it  can  rise  into  the  air  with 
such  a  long  and  cumbersome  train  of  feathers.  It  does  so, 
however,  with  great  ease,  by  running  quickly  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  rising  obliquely,  and  will  fly  over  trees  of  a 
considerable  height.    I  also  obtained  here  a  specimen  of  the 
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rare  green  juDgle-fowl  (GkJlus  fbrcatns),  whose  back  and  neck 
are  beautifully  scaled  with  bronzy  feathers,  and  whose  smooth- 
edged  oval  comb  is  of  a  violet-purple  color,  changing  to  green 
at  the  base.  It  is  also  remarkable  in  possessing  a  single 
large  wattle  beneath  its  throat,  brightly  colored  in  three 
patches  of  red,  yellow,  and  blua  The  common  jungle-cock 
(Gallus  bankiva)  was  also  obtained  here.  It  is  almost  exact- 
ly like  a  common  game-cock,  but  the  voice  is  different,  being 
much  shorter  and  more  abrupt ;  whence  its  native  name  is 
bek^ko.  Six  different  kinds  of  woodpeckers  and  four  king- 
fishers were  found  here,  the  fine  hombill  (Buceros  lunatus), 
more  than  four  feet  long,  and  the  pretty  little  lorikeet  (Lori- 
culus  pusillus),  scarcely  more  than  as  many  inches. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  preparing  and  arranging  my  speci- 
mens, I  was  told  there  was  to  be  a  trial ;  and  presently  four 
or  five  men  came  in  and  squatted  down  on  a  mat  under  the 
audience-shed  in  the  court  The  chief  then  came  in  with  his 
clerk,  and  sat  down  opposite  them.  Each  spoke  in  turn,  tell- 
ing his  own  tale,  and  then  I  found  out  that  those  who  first 
entered  were  the  prisoner,  accuser,  policemen,  and  witness, 
and  that  the  prisoner  was  indicated  solely  by  having  a  loose 
piece  of  cord  twined  round  his  wrists,  but  not  tied.  It  was 
a  case  of  robbery,  and  after  the  evidence  was  given  and  a  few 
questions  had  been  asked  by  the  chief,  the  accused  said  a  few 
words,  and  then  sentence  was  pronounced,  which  was  a  fine. 
The  parties  then  got  up  and  walked  away  together,  seeming 
quite  friendly;  and  throughout  there  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  any  one  present  indicating  passion  or  ill-feeling — 
a  very  good  illustration  of  the  Malayan  type  of  character. 

In  a  month's  collecting  at  Wonosalem  and  Djapannan  I 
accumulated  ninety-eight  species  of  birds,  but  a  most  misera- 
ble lot  of  insects.  I  then  determined  to  leave  East  Java  and 
try  the  more  moist  and  luxuriant  districts  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  I  returned  to  Sourabaya  by  water  in 
a  roomy  boat,  which  brought  myself,  servants,  and  baggage 
at  one-fifth  the  expense  it  had  cost  me  to  come  to  Modjo- 
kerto.  The  river  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  being  care- 
fully banked  up,  but  with  the  usual  effect  of  rendering  the 
adjacent  country  liable  occasionally  to  severe  floods.  An 
immense  traffic  passes  down  this  river;  and  at  a  lock  we 
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passed  tbroagh,  a  mile  of  laden  boats  were  waiting,  two  or 
three  deep,  which  pass  through  in  their  turn  six  at  a  time. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  went  by  steamer  to  Batavia,  where  I 
staid  about  a  week  at  the  chief  hotel,  while  I  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  trip  into  the  interior.  The  business  part  of  the 
city  is  near  the  harbor,  but  the  hotels  and  all  the  residences 
of  the  officials  and  European  merchants  are  in  a  suburb  two 
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miles  off,  laid  out  in  wide  streets  and  squares  so  as  to  cover 
a  great  extent  of  ground.  This  is  very  inconvenient  for  visit- 
ors, as  the  only  public  conveyances  are  handsome  two-horse 
carriages,  whose  lowest  charge  is  five  guilders  (8&  4c?.)  for 
half  a  day,  so  that  an  hour's  business  in  the  morning  and  a 
yisit  in  the  evening  costs  16«.  Sd.  a  day  for  carriage-hire 
alone. 
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Batavia  agrees  very  well  with  Mr,  Money's  graphic  ac- 
count of  it,  except  that  his  "  clear-canals  "  were  aU  muddy, 
and  his  "  smooth  gravel-drives  "  up  to  the  houses  were  one 
and  all  formed  of  coarse  pebbles,  very  painful  to  walk  upon, 
and  hardly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  Batavia  every  body 
drives,  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  people  never  walk 
in  their  gardens.  The  Hdtel  des  Indes  was  very  comfortable, 
each  visitor  having  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom  opening  on  a 
veranda,  whei-e  he  can  take  his  morning  coffee  and  afternoon 
tea.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  building  contain- 
ing a  number  of  marble  baths  always  ready  for  use ;  and 
there  is  an  excellent  table  cPhdte  breakfast  at  ten,  and  dinner 
at  six,  for  all  which  there  is  a  moderate  charge  per  day. 

I  went  by  coach  to  Buitenzorg,  foi-ty  miles  inland  and 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  celebrated  for  its  deli- 
cious climate  and  its  Botanical  Gardens.  With  the  latter  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed.  The  walks  were  all  of  loose 
pebbles,  making  any  lengthened  wanderings  about  them  very 
tiring  and  painful  under  a  tropical  sun.  The  gardens  are  no 
doubt  wonderfully  rich  in  tropical  and  especially  in  Malayan 
plants,  but  there  is  a  great  absence  of  skillful  laying-out ; 
there  are  not  enough  men  to  keep  the  place  thoroughly  in 
order,  and  the  plants  themselves  are  seldom  to  be  compared 
for  luxuriance  and  beauty  to  the  same  species  grown  in  our 
hot-houses.  This  can  easily  be  explained.  The  plants  can 
rarely  be  placed  in  natural  or  very  favorable  conditions. 
The  climate  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cool,  too  moist  or  too  dry, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  them,  and  they  seldom  get  the  exact 
quantity  of  shade  or  the  right  quality  of  soil  to  suit  them.  In 
our  stoves  these  varied  conditions  can  be  supplied  to  each  indi- 
vidual plant  far  better  th&n  in  a  large  garden,  where  the  fact 
that  the  plants  are  most  of  them  growing  in  or  near  their  na- 
tive country  is  supposed  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  much  individual  attention.  Still,  however,  there  is 
much  to  admire  here.  There  are  avenues  of  stately  palms, 
and  clumps  of  bamboos  of  perhaps  fifly  different  kinds,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  tropical  shrubs  and  trees  with  strange 
and  beautiful  foliage.  As  a  change  from  the  excessive  heats 
of  Batavia,  Buitenzorg  is  a  delightful  abode.  It  is  just  ele- 
vated enough  to  have  delicioufily  cool  evenings  and  nights. 
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but  not  so  much  as  to  require  any  change  of  clothing ;  and 
to  a  person  long  resident  in  the  hotter  climate  of  the  plains, 
the  air  is  always  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  admits  of  walking  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  vicinity  is  most  picturesque 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  great  volcano  of  Gunung-salak,  with 
its  truncated  and  jagged  summit,  forms  a  characteristic  back- 
ground to  many  of  the  landscapes.  A  great  mud  eruption 
took  place  in  1699,  since  which  date  the  mountain  has  been 
entirely  inactive. 

On  leaving  Buitenzorg,  I  had  coolies  to  carry  my  baggage 
and  a  horse  for  myself,  both  to  be  changed  every  six  or 
seven  miles.  The  road  rose  gradually,  and  after  the  first 
stage  the  hills  closed  in  a  little  on  each  side,  forming  a  broad 
valley ;  and  the  temperature  was  so  cool  and  agreeable,  and 
the  country  so  interesting,  that  I  preferred  walking.  Native 
villages  imbedded  in  fruit-trees,  and  pretty  villas  inhabited 
by  planters  or  retired  Dutch  officials,  gave  this  district  a  very 
pleasing  and  civilized  aspect ;  but  what  most  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  system  of  terrace-cultivation,  which  is  here 
universally  adopted,  and  which  is,  I  should  think,  hardly  equal- 
led in  the  world.  The  slopes  of  the  main  valley,  and  of  its 
branches,  were  everywhere  cut  in  terraces  up  to  a  considera- 
ble height,  and,  when  they  wound  round  the  recesses  of  the 
hills,  produced  all  the  effect  of  magnificent  amphitheatrea 
Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country  are  thus  terraced,  and 
convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  industry  of  the  people  and  the 
antiquity  of  their  civilization.  These  terraces  are  extended 
year  by  year,  as  the  population  increases,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  each  village  working  in  concert  under  the  direction  of 
their  chiefs ;  and  it  is  perhaps  by  this  system  of  village  cul- 
ture alone  that  such  extensive  tenfl&cing  and  irrigation  has 
been  rendered  possible;  It  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
Brahmins  from  India,  since  in  those  Malay  countries  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  previous  occupation  by  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, the  terrace  system  is  unknown.  I  first  saw  this  mode 
of  cultivation  in  Bali  and  Lombock ;  and  as  I  shall  have  to 
describe  it  in  some  detail  there  (see  Chapter  X.),  I  need  say 
no  more  about  it  in  this  place,  except  that,  owing  to  the  finer 
outlines  and  greater  luxuriance  of  the  country  in  West  Java, 
it  produces  there  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  effect. 
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The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Java  possess  such  a 
delightful  olimate  and  luxuriant  soil,  living  is  so  cheap  and 
life  and  property  are  so  secure,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Europeans  who  have  been  engaged  in  Government  service, 
settle  permanently  in  the  country  instead  of  returning  to 
Europe.  They  are  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the 
more  accessible  parts  of  the  island,  and  tend  greatly  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  native  population,  and  to  the 
continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Twenty  miles  beyond  Buitenzorg  the  post-road  passes 
over  the  Megamendong  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4600  feet.  The  country  is  finely  mountainous,  and  there  is 
much  virgin  forest  still  left  upon  the  hills,  together  with  some 
of  the  oldest  coffee-plantations  in  Java,  where  the  plants  have 
attained  almost  the  dimensions  of  forest-trees.  About  500 
feet  below  the  summit  level  of  the  pass  there  is  a  road-keep- 
er's hut,  half  of  which  I  hired  for  a  fortnight,  as  the  country 
looked  promising  for  making  collections.  I  almost  immedi- 
ately found  that  the  productions  of  West  Java  were  remark- 
ably different  from  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
that  all  the  more  remarkable  and  characteristic  Javanese 
birds  and  insects  were  to  be  found  here.  On  the  very  first 
day,  my  hunters  obtained  for  me  the  elegant  yellow  and  green 
trogon  (Harpactes  Reinwardti),  the  gorgeous  little  minivet 
fly-catcher  (Pericrocotus  miniatus),  which  looks  like  a  flame 
of  fire  as  it  flutters  among  the  bushes,  and  the  rare  and  curi- 
ous black  and  crimson  oriole  (Analcipus  sanguinolentus),  all 
of  them  species  which  are  found  only  in  Java,  and  even  seem 
to  be  confined  to  its  western  portion.  In  a  week  I  obtained 
no  less  than  twenty-four  species  of  birds  which  I  had  not 
found  in  the  east  of  the  island,  and  in  a  fortnight  this  num- 
ber increased  to  forty  species,  almost  all  of  which  are  pecul- 
iar to  the  Javanese  fauna.  Large  and  handsome  butterflies 
were  also  tolerably  abundant.  In  dark  ravines,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  roadside,  I  captured  the  superb  Papilio  arjuna, 
whose  wings  seem  powdered  with  grains  of  golden  green, 
condensed  into  bands  and  moon-shaped  spots ;  while  the  ele- 
gantly-formed Papilio  co5n  was  sometimes  to  be  found  flut- 
tering slowly  along  the  shady  pathways  (see  figure  at  page 
139).     One  day  a  boy  brought  me  a  butterfly  between  his 
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fingers,  perfectly  unhurt.  He  had  caught  it  as  it  was  sitting 
with  wings  erect,  sucking  up  the  liquid  from  a  muddy  spot 
by  the  roadside.  Many  of  the  finest  tropical  butterflies  have 
this  habit,  and  they  are  generally  so  intent  upon  their  meal 
that  they  can  be  easily  approached  and  captured.  It  proved 
to  be  the  rare  and  curious  Charaxes  kadenii,  remarkable  for 
having  on  each  hind  wing  two  curved  tails  like  a  pair  of 


CALLIFEB  BUTTBRFLT. 

callipers.    It  was  the  only  specimen  I  ever  saw,  and  is  still 
the  only  representative  of  its  kind  in  English  collections. 

In  the  east  of  Java  I  had  suffered  from  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  of  the  dry  season,  which  had  been  very  inimical 
to  insect  life.  Here  I  had  got  into  the  other  extreme  of 
damp,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather,  which  was  equally  unfavor- 
able. During  the  month  which  I  spent  in  the  interior  of 
West  Java  I  never  had  a  really  hot  fine  day  throughout.  It 
rained  almost  every  afternoon,  or  dense  mists  came  down 
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from  the  moantains,  which  equally  stopped  collecting,  and 
rendered  it  most  difficult  to  dry  my  specimens,  so  that  I  real- 
ly had  no  chance  of  getting  a  fair  sample  of  Javanese  ento- 
mology. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  incident  in  my  visit  to  Java 
was  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  the  Pangerango  and  Gedeh 
mountains;  the  former  an  extinct  volcanic  cone  about  10,000 
feet  high,  the  latter  an  active  crater  on  a  lower  portion  of 
the  same  mountain  range.  Tchipanas,  about  four  miles  over 
the  Megamendong  Pass,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  A 
smaU  country-house  for  the  Oovemor-general  and  a  branch 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  are  situated  here,  the  keeper  of  which 
accommodated  me  with  a  bed  for  a  night.  There  are  many 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  planted  here,  and  large  quantities 
of  European  vegetables  are  grown  for  the  Governor-generars 
table.  By  the  side  of  a  little  torrent  that  bordered  the  gai^ 
den  quantities  of  orchids  were  cultivated,  attached  to  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  suspended  from  the  branches,  forming  an 
interesting  open-air  orchid-house.  As  I  intended  to  stay  two 
or  three  nights  on  the  mountain  I  engaged  two  coolies  to 
carry  my  baggage,  and  with  my  two  hunters  we  started  ear- 
ly the  next  morning.  The  first  mile  was  over  open  country, 
which  brought  us  to  the  forest  that  covers  the  whole  mount- 
ain from  a  height  of  about  5000  feet  The  next  mile  or 
two  was  a  tolerably  steep  ascent  through  a  grand  virgin  for- 
est, the  trees  being  of  great  size,  and  the  undergrowth  con- 
sisting of  fine  herbaceous  plants,  tree-ferns,  and  shrubby 
vegetation.  I  was  struck  by  the  immense  number  of  ferns 
that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Their  variety  seemed 
endless,  and  I  was  continually  stopping  to  admire  some  new 
and  interesting  forms.  I  could  now  well  understand  what  I 
had  been  told  by  the  gardener,  that  800  species  had  been 
found  on  this  one  mountain.  A  little  before  noon  we  reach- 
ed the  small  plateau  of  Tjiburong,  at  the  foot  of  the  steeper 
part  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  a  plank-house  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  Close  by  is  a  picturesque  wa- 
terfall and  a  curious  cavern,  which  I  had  not  time  to  explore. 
Continuing  our  ascent  the  road  became  narrow,  rugged,  and 
steep,  winding  zigzag  up  the  cone,  which  is  covered  with  ir- 
regular masses  of  rock,  and  overgrown  with  a  dense  luxuri- 
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ant  but  lees  lofty  vegetation.  We  passed  a  torrent  of  water 
which  is  not  much  lower  than  the  boiling-point,  and  has  a 
most  singular  appearance  as  it  foams  oyer  its  rugged  bed, 
sending  up  clouds  of  steam,  and  often  concealed  by  the  over- 
hanging herbage  of  ferns  and  lycopodia,  which  here  thrive 
with  more  luxuriance  than  elsewhere. 

At  about  7500  feet  we  came  to  another  hut  of  open  bam- 
boos, at  a  place  called  Eandang  Badak,  or  ^^Rhinoceros-field,^' 
which  we  were  going  to  make  our  temporary  abode.  Here 
was  a  small  clearing,  with  abundance  of  tree-ferns  and  some 
young  plantations  of  Cinchona.  As  there  was  now  a  thick 
mist  and  drizzling  rain,  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  on  to  the 
summit  that  evening,  but  made  two  visits  to  it  during  my 
stay,  as  well  as  one  to  the  active  crater  of  GredeL  This  is 
a  vast  semicircular  chasm,  bounded  by  black  perpendiculac 
walls  of  rock,  and  surrounded  by  miles  of  rugged  BCoria> 
covered  slopes.  The  crater  itself  is  not  very  deep.  It  ex- 
hibits patches  of  sulphur  and  variously-colored  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, and  emits  from  several  vents  continual  streams  of 
smoke  and  vapor.  The  extinct  cone  of  Pangerango  was  to 
me  more  interesting.  The  summit  is  an  irregular  undula- 
ting plain  with  a  low  bordering  ridge,  and  one  deep  lateral 
chasm.  Unfortunately  there  was  perpetual  mist  and  rain 
either  above  or  below  us  all  the  time  I  was  on  the  mount- 
ain ;  so  that  I  never  once  saw  the  plain  below,  or  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  magnificent  view  which  in  fine  weather  is  to 
be  obtained  from  its  summit.  Notwithstanding  this  draw- 
back I  enjoyed  the  excursion  exceedingly,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  been  high  enough  on  a  mountain  near  the  Equa- 
tor to  watch  the  change  from  a  tropical  to  a  temperate  flora. 
I  will  now  briefly  sketch  these  changes  as  I  observed  them 
in  Java. 

On  ascending  the  mountain,  we  first  meet  with  temperate 
forms  of  herbaceous  plants  so  low  as  3000  feet,  where  straw- 
berries and  violets  begin  to  grow,  but  the  former  are  taste- 
less, and  the  latter  have  very  small  and  pale  flowers.  Weedy 
CompositSB  also  begin  to  give  a  Europecm  aspect  to  the  way- 
side herbage.  It  is  between  2000  and  5000  feet  that  the 
forests  and  ravines  exhibit  the  utmost  development  of  trop- 
ical luxuriance  and  beauty.    The  abundance  of  noble  tree- 
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ferns,  eometimes  fifty  feet  high,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
general  effect,  since  of  all  the  forms  of  tropical  vegetation 
they  are  certainly  the  most  striking  and  beautifal.  Some  of 
the  deep  ravines  which  have  been  cleared  of  large  timber  are 
ftiU  of  them  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  where  the  road  crosses 
one  of  these  valleys, 
the  view  of  their  feath- 
ery crowns,  in  varied 
positions  above  and 
below  the  eye,  offers 
a  spectacle  of  pictur- 
esque beauty  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The 
splendid  foliage  of  the 
broad-leaved  Musaces 
and  the  Zinziberaces, 
with  their  curious  and 
brilliant  flowers,  and 
the  elegant  and  varied 
forms  of  plants  allied 
to  Begonia  and  Melas- 
toma,  continually  at- 
tract the  attention  in 
this  region.  Filling 
up  the  spaces  between 
the  trees  an^  larger 
plants,  on  every  trunk 
and  stump  and  branch, 
are  hosts  of  orchids, 
ferns,  and  lycopods, 
which  wave  and  hang 
and  intertwine  in  ever- 
varying  complexity. 
At  about  6000  feet 
I  first  saw  horsetails 

(Equisetum),  very  like  our  own  species.  At  6000  feet  raspber- 
ries abound,  and  thence  to  the  smnmit  of  the  mountain  there 
are  three  species  of  eatable  Rubus.  Ajb  7000  feet  cypresses 
appear,  and  the  forest-trees  become  reduced  in  size,  and  more 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens.    From  this  point  upward 
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these  rapidly  increase,  so  that  the  blocks  of  rock  and  scoria 
that  form  the  mountain  slope  are  completely  hidden  in  a 
mossy  vegetation.  At  about  8000  feet  European  forms  of 
plants  become  abundant.  Several  species  of  honeysuckle, 
St.  JohnVwort,  and  guelder-rose  abound;  and  at  about  9000 
feet  we  first  meet  with  the  rare  and  beautiiill  royal  cowslip 
(Primula  imperialis),  which  is  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  but  on  this  solitary  mountain  summit.  It  has  a 
tall,  stout  stem,  sometimes  more  than  three  feet  high,  the 
rooVleaves  are  eighteen  inches  long,  and  it  bears  several 
whorls  of  cowslip-like  flowers,  instead  of  a  terminal  cluster 
only.  The  forest-trees,  gnarled  and  dwarfed  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  bushes,  reach  up  to  the  very  rim  of  the  old  crater, 
but  do  not  extend  over  the  hollow  on  its  summit.  Here  we 
find  a  good  deal  of  open  ground,  with  thickets  of  shrubby 
artemisias  and  gnaphaliums,  like  our  southernwood  and  cud- 
weed, but  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  while  buttercups,  violets, 
whortleberries,  sow  -  thistles,  chickweed,  white  and  yellow 
cruciferse,  plantain,  and  annual  grasses  everywhere  abound. 
Where  there  are  bushes  and  shrubs,  the  St.  John's-wort  and 
honeysuckle  grow  abundantly,  while  the  imperial  cowslip 
only  exhibits  its  elegant  blossoms  under  the  damp  shade  of 
the  thickets. 

Mr.  Motley,  who  visited  the  mountain  in  the  dry  season, 
and  paid  much  attention  to  botany,  gives  the  following  list 
of  genera  of  European  plants  found  on  or  near  the  sum- 
mit : — ^Two  species  of  violets,  three  of  ranunculus,  three  of 
impatiens,.  eight  or  ten  of  rubus,  and  species  of  primula, 
hypericum,  swertia,  convallaria  (lily  of  the  valley),  vacci- 
nium  (cranberry),  rhododendron,  gnaphalium,  polygonum, 
digitalis  (foxglove),  lonicera  (honeysuckle),  plantago  (rib- 
grass),  arteraisia  (wormwood),  lobelia,  oxalis  (wood-sorrel), 
quercus  (oak),  and  taxus  (yew).  A  few  of  the  smaller  plants 
(Plantago  major  and  lanceolata,  Sonchus  oleraceus,  and  Arte- 
misia vulgaris)  are  identical  with  European  species. 

The  &ct  of  a  vegetation  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  Europe 
occurring  on  isolated  mountain  peaks,  in  an  island  south  of 
the  Equator,  while  all  the  lowlands  for  thousands  of  miles 
around  are  occupied  by  a  flora  of  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, is  very  extraordinary,  and  has  only  recently  received  an 
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intelligible  explanation.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  rises 
to  a  greater  height  and  is  much  nearer  to  Europe,  contains 
no  such  Alpine  flora,  neither  do  the  mountains  of  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius.  The  case  of  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Java  is 
therefore  somewhat  exceptional,  but  there  are  several  analo- 
gous, if  not  exactly  parallel  cases,  that  will  enable  us  better 
to  understand  in  what  way  the  phenomena  may  possibly  have 
been  brought  about.  The  higher  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  even 
of  the  Pyrenees,  contain  a  number  of  plants  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Lapland,  but  nowhere  found  in  the  inter- 
vening plains.  On  the  summit  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
the  United  States,  every  plant  is  identical  with  species  grow- 
ing in  Labrador.  Tn  these  cases  all  ordinary  means  of  trans- 
port fail  Most  of  the  plants  have  heavy  seeds,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  such  immense  distances  by  the  wind ; 
and  the  agency  of  birds  in  so  effectually  stocking  these  Al- 
pine heights  is  equally  ont  of  the  question.  The  difSculty 
was  so  great  that .  some  naturalists  were  driven  to  believe 
that  these  species  were  all  separately  created  twice  over  on 
these  distant  peaks.  The  determination  of  a  recent  glacial 
epoch,  however,  soon  offered  a  much  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, and  one  that  is  now  universally  accepted  by  men  of 
science.  At  this  period,  when  the  mountains  of  Wales  were 
^11  of  glaciers,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central  Europe, 
and  much  of  America  north  of  the  great  lakes,  were  cover- 
ed with  snow  and  ice,  and  had  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland  at  the  present  day,  an  Arctic  flora 
covered  all  these  regions.  As  this  epoch  of  cold  passed 
away,  and  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  country,  with  the  glaciers 
that  descended  fi*om  every  mountain  summit,  receded  up 
their  slopes  and  toward  the  North  Pole,  the  plants  receded 
also,  always  clinging  as  now  to  the  margins  of  the  perpetual 
snow-line.  Thus  it  is  that  the  same  species  are  now  found 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  temperate  Europe  and 
America,  and  in  the  barren  north-polar  regions. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  fitcts,  which  help  ns  on  another 
step  toward  the  case  of  the  Javanese  mountain  flora.  On  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
of  Central  India  and  of  Abyssinia,  a  number  of  plants  occur 
which,  though  not  identical  with  those  of  European  mount- 
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ainSy  belong  to  the  same  genera,  and  are  said  by  botanists 
to  represent  them ;  and  most  of  these  could  not  exist  in  the 
warm  intervening  plains.  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  this 
class  of  facts  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way ;  for,  daring 
the  greatest  severity  of  the  glacial  epoch,  temperate  forms  of 
plants  will  have  extended  to  the  confines  of  the  tropics,  and 
on  its  departure  will  have  retreated  up  these  southern  mount- 
ains, as  well  as  northward  to  the  plains  and  hills  of  Europe. 
But  in  this  case,  the  time  elapsed,  and  the  great  change  of 
conditions,  have  allowed  many  of  these  plants  to  become  so 
modified  that  we  now  consider  them  to  be  distinct  species. 
A  variety  of  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  have  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  depression  of  temperature  was  at  one  time 
sufficient  to  allow  a  few  north-temperate  plants  to  cross  the 
Equator  (by  the  most  elevated  routes)  and  to  reach  the  Ant- 
arctic regions,  where  they  are  now  found.  The  evidence 
on  which  this  belief  rests,  will  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
Chapter  11.  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species ;"  ^nd,  accepting  it  for 
the  present  as  a  hjrpothesis,  it  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  a  flora  of  European  type  on  the  volcanoes  of  Java 
It  will,  however,  naturally  be  objected  that  there  is  a  wide 
expanse  of  sea  between  Java  and  the  continent,  which  would 
have  effectually  prevented  the  immigration  of  temperate 
forms  of  plants  during  the  glacial  epoch.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  fatal  objection,  were  there  not  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Java  has  been  formerly  connected  with 
Asia,  and  that  the  union  must  have  occurred  at  about  the 
epoch  required.  The  most  striking  proof  of  such  a  junction 
is  that  the  great  Mammalia  of  Java,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger, 
and  the  Banteng,  or  wild  ox,  occur  also  in  Slam  and  Burmah, 
and  these  would  certainly  not  have  been  introduced  by  man. 
The  Javanese  peacock  and  several  other  birds  are  also  com- 
mon to  these  two  countries;  but, in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  species  are  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  indicating  that 
a  considerable  time  (required  for  such  modification)  has 
elapsed  since  the  separation,  while  it  has  not  been  so  long  as 
to  cause  an  entire  change.  Now  this  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  time  we  should  require  since  the  temperate  forms 
of  plants  entered  Java.  These  are  almost  all  now  distinct 
species ;  but  the  changed  conditions  under  which  they  are 
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now  forced  to  exist,  and  the  probability  of  some  of  them 
having  since  died  out  on  the  continent  of  India,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  Javanese  species  being  different. 

In  my  more  special  pursuits,  I  had  very  little  success  upon 
the  mountain,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  excessively  unpropitious 
weather  and  the  shortness  of  my  stay.  At  ^m  7000  to 
8000  feet  elevation,  I  obtained  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the 
small-fruit  pigeons  (Ptilonopus  roseicollis),  whose  entire  head 
and  neck  are  of  an  exquisite  rosy  pink  color,  contrasting  finely 
with  its  otherwise  green  plumage ;  and  on  the  very  summit, 
feeding  on  the  ground  among  the  strawberries  that  have  been 
planted  there,  I  obtained  a  dull-colored  thrush,  with  the  form 
and  habits  of  a  starling  (Turdus  ifomidus).  Insects  were  al- 
most entirely  absent,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  extreme  damp- 
ness, and  I  did  not  get  a  single  butterfly  the  whole  trip ;  yet  I 
feel  sure  that,  during  the  dry  season,  a  week*8  residence  on 
this  mountain  would  well  repay  the  collector  in  every  depart- 
ment of  natural  history. 

After  my  return  to  Toego  I  endeavored  to  find  another  lo- 
cality to  collect  in,  and  removed  to  a  coffee-plantation  some 
miles  to  the  north,  and  tried  in  succession  higher  and  lower 
stations  on  the  mountain ;  but  I  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
insects  in  any  abundance,  and  birds  were  far  less  plentiful  than 
on  the  Megamendong  Mountain.  The  weather  now  became 
more  rainy  than  ever ;  and  as  the  wet  season  seemed  to  have 
set  in  in  earnest,  I  returned  to  Batavia,  packed  up  and  sent 
off  my  collections,  and  left  by  steamer  on  November  1  for 
Banca  and  Sumatra. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

SUMATRA. 
KOVEMBS&,  1861,  TO  JAKUART,  1862. 

The  mail-steamer  from  Batavia  to  Singapore  took  me  to 
Mantok  (or,  as  on  English  maps,  ^^  Minto  "),  the  chief  town  and 
port  of  Banca.  Here  I  staid  a  day  or  two,  till  I  could  obtidn 
a  boat  to  take  me  across  the  straits  and  up  the  river  to  Palem- 
bang.  A  few  walks  into  the  country  showed  me  that  it  was 
very  hilly,  and  full  of  granitic  and  laterite  rocks,  with  a  dry 
and  stunted  forest  vegetation,  and  I  could  find  very  few  insects. 
A  good-sized  open  sailing-boat  took  me  across  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Palembang  River,  where,  at  a  fishing-village,  a  rowing- 
boat  was  hired  to  take  me  up  to  Palembang,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  by  water.  Except  when  the  wind  was 
strong  and  favorable  we  could  only  .proceed  with  the  tide,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  generally  flooded  Nipa-swamps,  so 
that  the  hours  we  were  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  passed  very 
heavily.  Reaching  Palembang  on  the  8th  of  November,  I  was 
lodged  by  the  doctor,  to  whom  I  h.ad  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  endeavored  to  ascertain  where  I  could  find  a  good 
locality  for  collecting.  Every  one  assured  me  that  I  should 
have  to  go  a  very  long  way  further  to  find  any  dry  forest,  for 
at  this  season  the  whole  country  for  many  miles  inland  was 
flooded.  I  therefore  had  to  stay  a  week  at  Palembang  before 
I  could  determine  on  my  future  movements. 

The  city  is  a  large  one,  extending  for  three  or  four  miles 
along  a  fine  curve  of  the  river,  which  is  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  Greenwich.  The  stream  is,  however,  much  narrowed  by 
the  houses  which  project  into  it  upon  piles,  and  within  these 
again  there  is  a  row  of  houses  built  upon  great  bamboo  rafts, 
which  are  moored  by  rattan  cables  to  the  shore  or  to  piles,  and 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  The  whole  river-front  on  both 
sides  is  chiefly  formed  of  such  houses,  and  they  are  mostly 
shops  open  to  the  water,  and  only  raised  a  foot  above  it,  so 
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that  by  taking  a  small  boat  it  is  easy  to  go  to  market  and 
purchase  any  thing  that  is  to  be  had  in  Palembang.  The 
natives  are  true  Malays^  never  building  a  house  on  dry  land  if 
they  can  find  water  to  set  it  in,  and  never  going  anywhere  on 
foot  if  they  can  reach  the  place  in  a  boat.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  are  Chinese  and  Arabs,  who  carry 
on  all  the  trade ;  while  the  only  Europeans  are  the  civil  and 
military  officials  of  the  Dutch  Government.  The  town  is  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea  there  is  very  little  ground  elevated  above  high-water 
mark ;  while  for  many  miles  further  inland,  the  banks  of  the 
main  stream  and  its  numerous  tributaries  are  swampy,  and 
in  the  wet  season  flooded  for  a  considerable  distance.  Pal- 
embang is  built  on  a  patch  of  elevated  ground,  a  few  miles 
in  extent,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  At  a  spot  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  this  rises  into  a  little  hill  the  top 
of  which  is  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  and  is  shaded  by  some 
fine  trees,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  squirrels,  which  have  be- 
come half  tame.  On  holding  out  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  oi\ 
any  fruit,  they  come  running  down  the  trunk,  take  the  morsel 
out  of  your  fingers,  and  dart  away  instantly.  Their  tails  are 
carried  erect,  and  the  hair,  which  is  ringed  with  gray,  yellow, 
and  brown,  radiates  uniformly  around  them,  and  looks  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  They  have  somewhat  of  the  motions  of  mice, 
coming  on  with  little  starts,  and  gazuig  intently  with  their 
large  black  eyes,  before  venturing  to  advance  further.  The 
manner  in  which  Malays  often  obtain  the  confidence  of  wild 
animals  is  a  very  pleasing  trait  in  their  character,  and  is  due 
in  some  degree  to  the  quiet  deliberation  of  their  manners,  and 
their  love  of  repose  rather  than  of  action.  The  young  are 
obedient  to  the  wishes  of  their  elders,  and  seem  to  feel  none 
of  that  propensity  to  mischi^  which  European  boys  exhibit. 
How  long  would  tame  squirrels  continue  to  inhabit  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  English  village,  even  if  close  to  the  church  ? 
They  would  soon  be  pelted  and  driven  away,  or  snared  and 
confined  in  a  whirling  cage.  I  have  never  heard  of  these  pret- 
ty animals  being  tamed  in  this  way  in  England,  but  I  should 
think  it  might  be  easily  done  in  any  gentleman's  park,  and 
they  would  certainly  be  as  pleasing  and  attractive  as  they 
would  be  uncommon. 
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After  many  inquiries  I  found  that  a  day's  journey  by  wa- 
ter above  Palembang  there  commenced  a  military  road,  which 
extended  up  to  the  mountains  and  even  across  to  Bencoolen, 
and  I  determined  to  take  this  route  and  travel  on  till  I  found 
some  tolerable  collecting-ground.  By  this  means  I  should  se- 
cure dry  land  and  a  good  road,  and  avoid  the  rivers,  which  at 
this  season  are  very  tedious  to  ascend,  owing  to  the  powerful 
currents,  and  very  unptoductive  to  the  collector,  owing  to 
most  of  the  lands  in  their  vicinity  being  under  water.  Leav- 
ing early  in  the  morning,  we  did  not  reach  Lorok,  the  village 
where  the  road  begins,  till  late  at  night  I  staid  there  a  few 
days,  but  found  that  almost  all  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  not 
under  water  was  cultivated,  and  that  the  only  forest  was  in 
swamps  which  were  now  inaccessible.  The  only  bird  new  to 
me  which  I  obtained  at  Lorok  was  the  fine  long-tailed  parro- 
quet  (PalflBomis  longicauda).  The  people  here  assured  me 
tiiat  the  country  was  just  the  same  as  this  for  a  very  long  way 
— ^more  than  a  week's  journey,  and  they  seemed  hardly  to 
have  any  conception  of  an  elevated  forest-clad  country,  so  that 
1  began  to  think  it  would  be  useless  going  on,  as  the  time  at 
my  disposal  was  too  short  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  spend 
much  more  of  it  in  moving  about.  At  length,  however,  I 
found  a  man  who  knew  the  country,  and  was  more  intelligent ; 
and  he  at  once  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  forest  I  must  go  to 
the  district  of  Rembang,  which  I  found  on  inquiry  was  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  ofiE. 

The  road  is  divided  into  regular  stages,  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  each,  and,  without  sending  on  in  advance  to  have  cool- 
ies ready,  only  this  ^distance  can  be  travelled  in  a  day.  At 
each  station  tiiere  are  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers, with  cooking-house  and  stables,  and  six  or  eight  men 
always  on  guard.  There  is  an  established  system  for  coolies 
at  fixed  rates,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  all 
taking  their  turn  to  be  subject  to  coolie  service,  as  well  as  that 
of  guards  at  the  station  for  five  days  at  a  time.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  travelling  very  easy,  and  was  a  great  convenience 
for  me.  I  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the 
morning,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  could  stroll  about  and  explore 
the  village  and  neighborhood,  having  a  house  ready  to  occupy 
without  any  formalities  whatever.    In  three  days  I  reached 
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Moera-dna,  the  first  village  in  Rembang,  and  finding  the  conn- 
try  dry  and  nndulating,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  forest,  I 
determined  to  remain  a  short  tune  and  try  the  neighborhood. 
Jnst  opposite  the  station  was  a  small  bat  deep  river,  and  a 
good  bathing-place,  and  beyond  the  village  was  a  fine  patch 
of  forest,  through  which  the  road  passed,  overshadowed  by 
magnificent  trees,  which  partly  tempted  me  to  stay ;  but  after 
a  fortnight  I  coidd  find  no  good  place  for  insects,  and  very 
few  birds  different  from  the  common  species  of  Malacca.  I 
therefore  moved  on  another  stage  to  Lobo  Raman,  where  the 
guard-house  is  situated  quite  by  itself  in  the  forest^  nearly  a 
mile  from  each  of  three  villages.  This  was  very  agreeable  to 
me,  as  I  could  move  about  without  having  every  motion 
watched  by  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  I  had 
abo  a  much  greater  variety  of  walks  to  each  of  the  villages 
and  the  plantations  around  them. 

The  villages  of  the  Sumatran  Malays  are  somewhat  pecul- 
iar and  very  picturesque.  A  space  of  some  acres  is  surround- 
ed with  a  high  fence,  and  over  this  area  the  houses  are  thick- 
ly strewn  without  the  least  attempt  at  regularity.  Tall  cocoa- 
nut  trees  grow  abundantly  between  them,  and  the  ground  is 
bare  and  smooth  with  the  trampling  of  many  feet.  The  houses 
are  raised  about  six  feet  on  posts,  the  best  being  entirely  built 
of  planks,  others  of  bamboo.  The  former  are  ^ways  more  or 
less  ornamented  with  carvipg,  and  have  high-pitched  roofs 
and  overhanging  eaves.  Tlie  gable-ends  and  all  the  chief 
posts  and  beams  are  sometimes  covered  with  exceedingly 
tasteful  carved  work,  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Menangkabo,  further  west.  The  floor  is  made  of  split 
bamboo,  and  is  rather  shaky,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  anything 
we  should  call  furniture,  lliere  are  no  benches  or  chairs  or 
stools,  but  merely  the  level  floor  covered  with  mats,  on  which 
the  inmates  sit  or  lie.  The  aspect  of  the  village  itself  is  very 
neat,  the  ground  being  often  swept  before  the  chief  houses ; 
but  very  bad  odors  abound,  owing  to  there  being  under  every 
house  a  stinking  mud-hole,  formed  by  all  waste  liquids  and 
refuse  matter,  poured  down  through  the  floor  above.  In  most 
other  things  Malays  are  tolerably  dean— ii)  some  scrupulous- 
ly so ;  and  this  peculiar  and  nasty  custom,  which  is  almost 
universal,  arises,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  their  having  been 
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originally  a  maritime  and  water -loving  people,  wbo  built 
their  houses  on  posts  in  the  water,  and  only  migrated  gradu- 
ally inland,  first  up  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  then  into  the 
dry  interior.  Habits  which  were  at  once  so  convenient  and 
so  cleanly,  and  which  had  been  so  long  practiced  as  to  become 
a  portion  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  nation,  were  of  course 
continued  when  the  first  settlers  built  their  houses  inland; 
and  without  a  regular  system  of  drainage,  the  arrangement 
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of  the  villages  is  such  that  any  other  system  would  be  very 
inconvenient. 

In  all  these  Siunatran  villages  I  found  considerable  difficul- 
ty in  getting  any  thing  to  eat.  It  was  not  the  season  for  veg- 
etables, and  when,  after  much  trouble,  I  managed  to  procure 
*8ome  yams  of  a  curious  variety,  I  found  them  hard  and  scarce- 
ly eatable.  Fowls  were  very  scarce,  and  fruit  was  reduced 
to  one  of  the  poorest  kinds  of  banana.  The  natives  (during 
the  wet  season  at  least)  live  exclusively  on  rice,  as  the  poorer 
Irish  do  on  potatoes.  A  pot  of  rice  cooked  very  dry  and 
eaten  with  salt  and  red  peppers,  twice  a  day,  forms  their  en- 
tire food  during  a.large  part  of  the  year.  This  is  no  sign  of 
poverty,  but  is  simply  custom ;  for  their  wives  and  children 
are  loaded  with  silver  armlets  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and  carry 
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dozens  of  silver  coins  strung  round  their  necks  or  suspended 
from  their  ears. 

As  I  had  moved  away  from  Palembangy  I  had  found  the 
Malay  spoken  by  the  common  people  less  and  less  pure,  till  at 
length  it  became  quite  unintdligible,  although  the  continual 
recurrence  of  many  well-known  words  assured  me  it  was  a 
form  of  Malay,  and  enabled  me  to  guess  at  the  main  subject 
of  conversation.  This  district  had  a  very  bad  reputation  a 
few  years  ago,  and  travellers  were  frequently  robbed  and 
murdered.  Fights  between  village  and  village  were  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  many  lives  were  lost,  owing  to  dis- 
putes about  boundaries  or  intiigues  with  women.  Now,  how- 
ever, since  the  country  has  been  divided  into  districts  under 
"controlleurs,"  who  visit  every  village  in  turn  to  hear  com- 
plaints and  settle  disputes,  such  things  are  no  more  heard  of. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  examples  I  have  met  with  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  Dutch  Government  It  exercises  a  strict 
surveillance  over  its  most  distant  possessions,  establishes  a 
form  of  government  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, reforms  abuses,  punishes  crimes,  and  makes  itself  every- 
where respected  by  the  native  population. 

Lobo  Raman  is  a  central  point  of  the  east  end  of  Sumatra, 
being  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  to  the 
east,  north,  and  west.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  no 
mountains  or  even  hills,  and  there  is  no  rock,  the  soil  being 
generally  a  red  friable  clay.  Numbers  of  small  streams  and 
rivers  intersect  the  country,  and  it  is  pretty  equally  divided 
between  open  clearings  and  patches  of  forest,  both  virgin  and 
second  growth,  with  abundance  of  fruit-trees ;  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  paths  to  get  about  in  any  direction.  Altogether  it 
is  the  very  country  that  would  promise  most  for  a  naturalist, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  at  a  more  favorable  time  of  year  it  would 
prove  exceedingly  rich;  but  it  was  now  the  rainy  season, 
when,  in  the  very  best  of  localities,  insects  are  always  scarce, 
and  there  being  no  fruit  on  the  trees,  there  was  also  a  scarci- 
ty of  birds.  During  a  month's  collecting,  I  added  only  three 
or  four  new  species  to  my  list  of  birds,  although  I  obtained 
very  fine  specimens  of  many  which  were  rare  and  interesting. 
In  butterflies  I  was  rather  more  successful,  obtaining  several 
fine  species  quite  new  to  me,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
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very  rare  and  beautiful  insects.  I  will  give  here  some  account 
of  two  species  of  butterflies,  which,  though  very  common  in 
collections,  present  us  with  peculiarities  of  the  highest  inter- 
est. « 

The  first  is  the  handsome  Papilio  menmon,  a  splendid  but- 
terfly of  a  deep-black  color,  dotted  over  with  lines  and  groups 
of  scales  of  a  clear  ashy  blue.    Its  wings  are  five  inches  in 


DIFTBRBVT  FBMAL1SS  OF  PAPILIO  MEMNOIT. 


expanse,  and  the  hind  wings  are  rounded,  with  scoUoped 


This  applies  to  the  males ;  but  the  females  are  very 
different,  and  vary  so  much  that  they  were  once  supposed  to 
form  several  distinct  species.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — those  which  resemble  the  male  in  shape,  and  those 
which  differ  entirely  from  him  in  the  outline  of  the  wings. 
The  first  vary  much  in  color,  being  often  nearly  white,  with 
dusky  yellow  and  red  markings,  but  such  differences  often  oc- 
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cur  in  butterflies.  The  second  group  are  much  more  extraor- 
dinary, and  would  never  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  insect, 
since  the  hind  wings  are  lengthened  out  into  large  spoon- 
shaped  tails,  no  rudiment  of  which  is  ever  to  be  perceived  in 
the  males  or  in  the  ordinary  form  of  females.  These  tailed 
females  are  never  of  the  dark  land  blue-glossed  tints  which 
prevail  in  the  male,  and  often  occur  in  the  females  of  the  same 
form,  but  are  invariably  ornamented  with  stripes  and  patches  of 
white  or  buflF,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
hind  wings.  This  peculiarity  of  coloring  led  me  to  discover 
that  this  extraordinary  female  closely  resembles  (when  flying) 


PAPILIO  COdN. 

another  butterfly  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  a  different  group 
(Papilio  codn) ;  and  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  mimicry  sim- 
ilar to  those  so  well  illastrated  and  explained  by  Mr.  Bates.* 
That  the  resemblance  is  not  accidental  is  sufliciently  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  North  of  India,  where  Papilio  co5n  is 
replaced  by  an  allied  form  (Papilio  Doubledayi)  having  red 
spots  in  place  of  yellow,  a  closely-allied  species  or  variety  of 
Papilio  memnon  (P.  androgens),  has  the  tailed  female  also  red- 
spotted.  The  use  and  reason  of  this  resemblance  appears  to 
be,  that  the  butterflies  imitated  belong  to  a  section  of  the 
genus  Papilio  which  from  some  cause  or  other  are  not  attacked 

'Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  495;  "Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,**  vol.  i. 
p.  290. 
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by  birds,  and  by  so  closely  resembling  these  in  form  and  color 
the  female  of  Metnnon  and  its  ally  also  escape  persecution. 
Two  other  species  of  this  same  section  (Papilio  antiphas  and 
Papilio  polyphontes)  are  so  closely  imitated  by  two  female 
forms  of  Papilio  theseos  (which  comes  in  the  same  section 
with  Memnon)  that  they  completely  deceived  the  Dutch  ento- 
mologist De  Haan,  and  he  accor^ngly  classed  them  as  the 
same  species.' 

But  the  most  curious  fact  connected  with  these  distinct 
forms  is  that  they  are  both  the  offspring  of  either  form.  A 
single  brood  of  larvsB  were  bred  in  Java  by  a  Dutch  entomol- 
ogist, and  produced  males  as  well  as  tailed  and  tailless  fe- 
males, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  always 
the  case,  and  that  forms  intermediate  in  character  never  oc- 
cur. To  illustrate  these  phenomena,  let  us  suppose  a  roaming 
Englishman  in  some  remote  island  to  have  two  wives — one  a 
black-haired  red-skinned  Indian,  the  other  a  woolly-headed 
sooty-skinned  negress ;  and  that  instead  of  the  children  being 
mulattoes  of  brown  or  dusky  tints,  mingling  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  parent  in  varying  degrees,  all  the  boys  should  be 
as  fair-skinned  and  blue-eyed  aa  their  father,  while  the  girls 
should  altogether  resemble  their  mothers.  This  would  be 
thought  strange  enough,  but  the  case  of  these  butterflies  is  yet 
more  extraordinary,  for  each  mother  is  capable  not  only  of 
producing  male  offspring  like  the  father,  and  female  like  her- 
self, but  also  other  females  like  her  fellow-wife,  and  altogether 
differing  from  herself  I 

The  other  species  to  which  I  have  to  direct  attention  is  the 
Kallima  paralekta,  a  butterfly  of  the  same  family  group  as  our 
Purple  Emperor,  and  of  about  the  same  size  or  larger.  Its  up- 
per surface  is  of  a  rich  purple,  variously  tinged  with  ash  color, 
and  across  the  fore  wings  there  is  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange, 
so  that  when  on  the  wing  it  is  very  conspicuous.  This  species 
was  not  uncommon  in  dry  woods  and  thickets,  and  I  often  en- 
deavored to  capture  it  without  success,  for  after  flying  a  short 
distance  it  would  enter  a  bush  among  dry  or  dead  leaves,  and 
however  carefully  I  crept  up  to  the  spot  I  could  never  discov- 
er it  till  it  would  suddenly  start  out  again  and  then  disappear 
in  a  similar  place.  At  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  exact  spot  where  the  butterfly  settled,  and  though  I  lost 
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sight  of  it  for  some  time,  I  at  length  discovered  that  it  was 
close  before  my  eyes,  but  that  in  itd  position  of  repose  it  so 
closely  resembled  a  dead  leaf  attached  to  a  twig  as  almost 


certainly  to  deceive  the  eye  even  when  gazing  full  upon  it. 
I  captured  several  specimens  on  the  wing,  and  was  able  fully 
to  understand  the  way  in  which  this  wonderful  resemblance 
is  produced. 
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The  end  of  the  upper  wings  terminates  in  a  fine  point,  jnst 
as  the  leaves  of  many  tropical  shrabs  and  trees  are  pointed, 
while  the  lower  wings  are  somewhat  more  obtase,  and  are 
lengthened  out  into  a  short  thick  tail.  Between  these  two 
points  there  runs  a  dark  curved  line  exactly  representing  the 
midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  from  this  radiate  on  each  side  a  few 
oblique  marks  which  well  imitate  the  lateral  veins.  These 
marks  are  more  clearly  seen  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  wings,  and  on  the  inner  side  toward  the  middle  and 
apex,  and  they  are  produced  by  strias  and  markings  which  are 
very  common  in  allied  species,  but  which  are  here  modified 
and  strengthened  so  as  to  imitate  more  exactly  the  venation 
of  a  leaf.  The  tint  of  the  under  surface  varies  much,  but  it  is 
always  some  ashy  brown  or  reddish  color,  which  matches 
with  those  of  dead  leaves.  The  habit  of  the  species  is  always 
to  rest  on  a  twig  and  among  dead  or  dry  leaves,  and  in  this 
position,  with  the  wings  closely  pressed  together,  their  outline 
is  exactly  that  of  a  moderately-sized  leaf  slightly  curved  or 
shrivelled.  The  tail  of  the  hind  wings  forms  a  perfect  stalk, 
and  touches  the  stick  while  the  insect  is  supported  by  the  mid- 
dle pair  of  legs,  which  are  not  noticed  among  the  twigs  and 
fibres  that  surround  it.  The  head  and  antennas  are  drawn 
back  between  the  wings  so  as  to  be  quite  concealed,  and  there 
is  a  Httle  notch  hollowed  out  at  the  very  base  of  the  wings, 
which  allows  the  head  to  be  retracted  sufficiently.  All  these 
varied  detidls  combine  to  produce  a  disguise  that  is  so  com- 
plete and  marvellous  as  to  astonish  every  one  who  observes 
it ;  and  the  habits  of  the  insects  are  such  as  to  utilize  all  these 
peculiarities,  and  render  them  available  in  such  a  manner  sis  to 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  purpose  of  this  singular  case  of  mim- 
icry, which  is  undoubtedly  a  protection  to  the  insect.  Its 
strong  and  swift  fiight  is  sufficient  to  save  it  from  its  enemies 
when  on  the  wing,  but  if  it  were  equally  conspicuous  when  at 
rest  it  could  not  long  escape  extinction,  owing  to  the  attacks 
of  the  insectivorous  birds  and  reptiles  that  abound  in  the 
tropical  forests.  A  very  closely  allied  species  (Eallima  inachis) 
inhabits  India,  where  it  is  very  common,  and  specimens  are 
sent  in  every  collection  from  the  Himalayas.  On  examining 
a  number  of  these,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  two  are  alike,  but  all 
the  variations  correspond  to  those  of  dead  leaves.   Eveiy  tint 
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of  yelloWy  ash,  brown,  and  red  is  found  here,  and  in  many  speci- 
mens there  occur  patches  and  spots  formed  of  small  black  dots, 
so  closely  resembling  the  way  in  which  minute  fungi  grow  on 
leaves  that  it  is  almost  impossible  at  first  not  to  beUeve  that 
fungi  have  grown  on  the  butterflies  themselves  I 

If  such  an  extraordinary  adaptation  as  this  stood  alone,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it ;  but  al- 
though it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  case  of  protective  imi- 
tation known,  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  resemblances  in 
nature,  and  from  these  it  is  possible  to  deduce  a  general  theory 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  slowly  brought  about. 
The  principle  of  variation  and  that  of  ^'natural  selection,^' 
or  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  elaborated  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
celebrated  '^  Origin  of  Species,''  offers  the  foundation  for  such 
a  theory ;  and  I  have  myself  endeavored  to  apply  it  to  all  the 
chief  f  ases  of  imitation  in  an  article  published  in  the  West- 
minster JReoiew  for  1867,  entitled,  "Mimicry,  and  other  Pro- 
tective Resemblances  among  Animals,"  to  which  any  reader  is 
referred  who  wishes  to  know  more  about  this  subject. 

In  Sumatra  monkeys  are  very  abundant,  and  at  Lobo  Ra- 
man they  used  to  frequent  the  trees  which  overhang  the 
guard-house,  and  give  me  a  fine  opportunity  of  observing  their 
gambols.  Two  species  of  Semnopithecus  were  most  plentiful 
— ^monkeys  of  a  slender  form,  with  very  long  tails.  Not  being 
much  shot  at,  they  are  rather  bold,  and  remain  quite  uncon- 
cerned when  natives  alone  are  present ;  but  when  I  came  out 
to  look  at  them,  they  would  stare  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
make  off.  They  take  tremendous  leaps  from  the  branches  of 
one  tree  to  those  of  another  a  little  lower,  and  it  is  very  amus- 
ing when  one  strong  leader  takes  a  bold  jump,  to  see  the  others 
following  with  more  or  less  trepidation ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  one  or  two  of  the  last  seem  quite  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  leap  till  the  rest  are  disappearing,  when,  as  if  in 
desperation  at  being  left  alone,  they  throw  themselves  frantic- 
ally into  the  air,  and  often  go  crashing  through  the  slender 
branches  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

A  very  curious  ape,  the  siamang,  was  also  rather  abundant, 
but  it  is  much  less  bold  than  the  monkeys,  keeping  to  thevir* 
gin  forests  and  avoiding  villages.  This  species  is  allied  to  the 
little  long-armed  apes  of  the  genus  Hylobates,  but  is  consider- 
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ably  larger,  and  differs  from  them  by  haying  the  two  first  fin- 
gers of  the  feet  united  together,  nearly  to  the  end,  whence  its 
Latin  name,  Siamanga  syndactyla.  It  moves  much  more  slow- 
ly than  the  active  Hylobates,  keeping  lower  down  in  trees,  and 
not  indulging  in  such  tremendous  leaps ;  but  it  is  still  very 
active,  and  by  means  of  its  immense  long  arms,  five  feet  six 
inches  across  in  an  adult  about  three  feet  high,  can  swing  it- 
self along  among  the  trees  at  a  great  rate.  I  purchased  a 
small  one,  which  had  been  caught  by  the  natives  and  tied  up 
so  tightly  as  to  hurt  it.  It  was  rather  savage  at  first,  and 
tried  to  bite ;  but  when  we  had  released  it  and  given  it  two 
poles  under  the  veranda  to  hang  upon,  securing  it  by  a  short 
cord,  running  along  the  pole  with  a  ling,  so  that  it  could  move 
easily,  it  became  more  contented,  and  would  swing  itself  about 
with  great  rapidity.  It  ate  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  and  rice, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  brought  it  to  England,  but  it  died 
just  before  I  started.  It  took  a  dislike  to  me  at  first,  which 
I  tried  to  get  over  by  feeding  it  constantly  myself.  One  day, 
however,  it  bit  me  so  sharply  while  giving  it  food  that  I  lost 
patience  and  gave  it  rather  a  severe  beating,  which  I  regretted 
afterward,  as  from  that  time  it  disliked  me  more  than  ever. 
It  would  allow  my  Malay  boys  to  play  with  it,  and  for  hours 
together  would  swing  by  its  arms  from  pole  to  pole  and  on 
to  the  rafters  of  the  veranda  with  so  much  ease  and  rapidity 
that  it  was  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  us.  When  I 
returned  to  Singapore  it  attracted  great  attention,  as  no  one 
had  seen  a  siamang  alive  before,  although  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  some  parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

As  the  orang-utan  is  known  to  inhabit  Sumatra,  and  was 
in  fact  first  discovered  there,  I  made  many  inquiries  about  it ; 
but  none  of  the  natives  had  ever  heard  of  such  an  animal,  nor 
could  I  find  any  of  the  Dutch  officials  who  knew  any  thing 
about  it.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  does  not  inhab- 
it the  great  forest-plains  in  the  east  of  Sumatra  where  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  it,  but  is  probably  confined  to 
a  limited  region  in  the  north-west — a  part  of  the  island  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  native  rulers.  The  other  great  Mammalia 
of  Sumatra,  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  are  more  widely 
distributed ;  but  the  former  is  much  more  scarce  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  and  seems  to  retire  rapidly  before  the  spread 
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of  cultiyation.  About  Lobo  Raman  tusks  and  bones  are  oo- 
casionaily  found  in  the  forest,  but  the  living  animal  is  now 
never  seen.  The  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  sumatranus)  still 
abounds,  and  I  continually  saw  its  tracks  and  its  dung,  and 
once  disturbed  one  feeding,  which  went  crashing  away  through 
the  jungle,  only  permitting  me  a  momentary  glimpse  of  it 
through  the  dense  underwood.  I  obtained  a  tolerably  perfect 
cranium  and  a  number  of  teeth,  which  were  picked  up  by  the 
natives. 

Another  curious  animal,  which  I  had  met  with  in  Singapore 
and  in  Borneo,  but  which  was  more  abundant  here,  is  the  Gra- 
leopithecus,  or  flying  lemur.  This  creature  has  a  broad  mem- 
brane extending  all  round  its  body  to  the  extremities  of  the 
toes,  and  to  the  point  of  the  rather  long  tail  This  enables  it 
to  pass  obliquely  through  the  air  from  one  tree  to  another. 
It  is  sluggish  in  its  motions,  at  least  by  day,  going  up  a  tree 
by  short  runs  of  a  few  feet,  and  then  stopping  a  moment  as  if 
the  action  was  difficult.  It  rests  during  the  day  clinging  to 
the  trunks  of  trees,  where  its  olive  or  brown  fur^  mottled  with 
irregular  whitish  spots  and  blotches,  resembles  closely  the  col- 
or of  mottled  bark,  and  no  doubt  helps  to  protect  it  Once, 
in  a  bright  twilight,  I  saw  one  of  these  animals  run  up  a  trunk 
in  a  rather  open  place,  and  then  glide  obliquely  through  the 
air  to  another  tree,  on  which  it  alighted  near  its  base,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  ascend.  I  paced  the  distance  from  the 
one  tree  to  the  other,  and  found  it  to  be  seventy  yards ;  and 
the  amount  of  descent  I  estimated  at  not  more  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet,  or  less  than  one  in  five.  This  I  think  proves 
that  the  animal  must  have  some  power  of  guiding  itself  through 
the  air,  otherwise  in  so  long  a  distance  it  would  have  little 
chance  of  alightmg  exactly  upon  the  trunk.  Like  the  Cuscus 
of  the  Moluccas,  the  Graleopi^ecus  feeds  chiefly  on  leaves,  and 
possesses  a  very  voluminous  stomach  and  long  convoluted  in- 
testines. The  brain  is  very  small,  and  the  animal  possesses 
such  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  kUl  it  by  ordinary  means.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  and  is 
probably  made  use  of  as  an  additional  support  while  feeding. 
It  is  said  to  have  only  a  single  young  one  at  a  time,  and  my 
own  observation^nfirms  this  statement,  for  I  once  shot  a  fe- 
male, with  a  ver^  small  blind  and  naked  little  creature  cling- 
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ing  closely  to  its  breast,  which  was  quite  bare  and  much  wrin- 
kled, reminding  me  of  the  young  of  Marsupials,  to  which  it 
seemed  to  form  a  transition.    On  the  back,  and  extending 
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over  the  limbs  and  membrane,  the  fur  of  these  animals  is 
short,  but  exquisitely  soft,  resembling  in  its  texture  that  of 
the  chinchilla. 

I  returned  to  Palembang  by  water,  and  wile  staying  a  day 
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at  a  village  while  a  boat  was  being  made  water-tight,  I  had 
the  good-fortune  to  obtain  a  male,  female,  and  yonng  bird  of 
one  of  the  large  hombills.  I  had  sent  my  hunters  to  shoot,' 
and  while  I  was  at  breakfast  they  returned,  bringing  me  a  fine 
large  male,  of  the  Buceros  bicomis,  which  one  of  them  assured 
me  he  had  shot  while  feeding  the  female,  which  was  shut  up 
in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  I  had  often  read  of  this  curious  habit,  and 
immediately  returned  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  natives.  After  crossing  a  stream  and  a  bog,  we  found  a 
large  tree  leaning  over  some  water,  and  on  its  lower  side,  at  a 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  appeared  a  small  hole,  and  what 
looked  like  a  quantity  of  mud,  which  I  was  assured  had  been 
used  in  stopping  up  the  large  hola  After  a  while  we  heard  the 
harsh  cry  of  a  bird  inside,  and  could  see  the  white  extremity  of 
its  beak  put  out.  I  offered  a  rupee  to  any  one  who  would  go 
up  and  get  out  the  bird,  with  the  egg  or  young  one,  but  they 
all  declared  it  was  too  difficult,  and  they  were  afraid  to  try.  I 
therefore  very  reluctantly  came  away.  In  about  an  hour  aft- 
erward, much  to  my  surprise,  a  tremendous  loud  hoarse  scream- 
ing was  heard,  and  the  bird  was  brought  me,  together  with  a 
young  one  which  had  been  found  in  the  hole.  This  was  a 
most  curious  object,  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  but  without  a  par- 
ticle of  plumage  on  any  part  of  it.  It  was  exceedingly  plump 
and  soft,  and  with  a  semi-transparent  skin,  so  that  it  looked 
more  like  a  bag  of  jelly,  with  head  and  feet  stuck  on,  than  like 
a  real  bird. 

The  extraordinary  habit  of  the  male  in  plastering  up  the 
female  with  her  egg  and  feeding  her  during  the  whole  time 
of  incubation,  and  till  the  young  one  is  fledged,  is  common  to 
several  of  the  large  hombills,  and  is  one  of  those  strange  facts 
in  natural  history  which  are  ^*  stranger  than  fiction." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THR  INDO-MALAY  ISLANDS. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  I  have  stated  generally 
the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  large  islands 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago — ^Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo— as  well  as  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  been  recently  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  I  now  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  natural 
history  of  these,  which  I  term  the  Indo-Malay  Islands,  and 
to  show  how  &r  it  supports  this  view,  and  how  much  infor- 
mation it  is  able  to  give  us  of  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the 
separate  islands. 

The  flora  of  the  Archipelago  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
known,  and  I  have  myself  paid  so  little  attention  to  it,  that 
I  can  not  draw  from  it  many  fa^tB  of  importance.  The  Ma- 
layan type  of  vegetation  is  however  a  very  important  one ; 
and  Dr.  Hooker  informs  us,  in  his  ^'  Flora  Indica,"  that  it 
spreads  over  all  the  moister  and  more  equable  parts  of  India, 
and  that  many  plants  found  in  Ceylon,  the  Himalayas,  the 
Nilghiri,  and  Ehasia  mountains  are  identical  with  those  of 
Java  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Among  the  more  character- 
istic forms  of  this  flora  are  the  rattans — climbing  palms  of 
the  genus  Calamus,  and  a  great  variety  of  tall,  as  well  as 
stemless  palms.  Orchids,  Araces,  ZinziberaceaB,  and  ferns 
are  especially  abundant,  and  the  genus  Grammatophyllum — 
a  gigantic  epiphytal  orchid,  whose  clusters  of  leaves  and 
flower-stems  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long — is  peculiar  to  it. 
Here,  too,  is  the  domain  of  the  wonderful  pitcher-plants 
(Nepenthacese),  which  are  only  represented  elsewhere  by 
solitary  species  in  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles,  Cel- 
ebes, and  the  Moluccas.  Those  celebrated  fruits,  the  man- 
gosteen  and  the  durion,  are  natives  of  this  region,  and  will 
hardly  grow  out  of  the  Archipelago.  The  mountain  plants 
of  Java  have  already  been  alluded  to  as  showing  a  former 
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connection  with  the  continent  of  Asia  j  and  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary and  more  ancient  connection  with  Australia  has 
been  indicated  by  Mr.  Low's  collections  from  the  summit  of 
Kini-balpu,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Borneo. 

Plants  have  much  greater  facilities  for  passing  across 
arms  of  the  sea  than  animals.  The  lighter  seeds  are  easily 
earned  by  the  winds,  and  many  of  them  are  specially  adapted 
to  be  so  carried.     Others  can  float  a  long  time  unhurt  in  the 
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water,  and  are  drifted  by  winds  and  currents  to  distant 
shores.  Pigeons,  and  other  fruit-eating  birds,  are  also  the 
means  of  distributing  plants,  since  the  seeds  readily  germi- 
nate after  passing  through  their  bodies.  It  thus  happens 
that  plants  which  grow  on  shores  and  lowlands  have  a  wide 
distribution^  and  it  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
species  of  each  island  to  determine  the  relations  of  their 
floras  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  At  present  we  have 
no  such  complete  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  several  isl- 
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ands  of  the  Archipelago;  and  it  is  only  by  snch  striking 
phenomena  as  the  occurrence  of  northern  and  even  European 
genera  on  the  summits  of  the  Javanese  mountains  that  we 
can  prove  the  former  connection  of  that  island  with  the 
Asiatic  continent.  With  land  animals,  however,  the  case  is 
very  different.  Their  nieans  of  passing  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea  are  far  more  restricted,  llieir  distribution  has  been 
more  accurately,  studied,  and  we  possess  a  much  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  such  groups  as  mammals  and  birds  in 
most  of  the  islands  than  we  do  of  the  plants.  It  is  these  two 
classes  which  wiQ  supply  us  with  most  of  our  facts  as  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  this  region. 

The  number  of  Mammalia  known  to  inhabit  the  Indo-Msr 
lay  region  is  very  considerable,  exceeding  170  species.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bats,  none  of  these  have  any  regular 
means  of  passing  arms  of  the  sea  many  miles  in  extent,  and 
a  consideration  of  their  distribution  must  therefore  greatly 
assist  us  in  detennining  whether  these  islands  have  ever 
been  connected  with  each  other  or  with  the  continent  since 
the  epoch  of  existing  species. 

The  Quadrumana,  or  monkey  tribe,  form  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  this  region.  Twenty-four  distinct 
species  are  known  to  inhabit  it,  and  these  are  distributed 
with  tolerable  uniformity  over  the  islands,  nine  being  found 
in  Java,  ten  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  eleven  in  Sumatra,  and 
thirteen  in  Borneo.  The  great  man-like  orang-utans  are 
found  only  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  the  curious  siamang 
(next  to  them  Jn  size)  in  Sumatra  and  Malacca ;  the  long- 
nosed  monkey  only  in  Borneo ;  while  every  island  has  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes,  and  of  monk- 
eys. The  lemu^like  animals,  Nycticebus,  Tarsius,  and  6a- 
leopithecus,  are  found  in  all  the  islands. 

Seven  species  found  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  extend  also 
into  Sumatra,  four  into  Borneo,  and  three  into  Java ;  while 
two  range  into  Siam  and  Burmah,  and  one  into  North  India. 
With  the  exception  of  the  orang-utan,  the  siamang,  the  Tar- 
sius spectrum,  and  the  Galeopithecus,  all  the  Malayan  genera 
of  Quadrumana  are  represented  in  India  by  closely  allied 
species,  although,  owing  to  the  limited  range  of  most  of  these 
animals,  so  few  are  absolutely  identical 
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Of  Camivora,  thirty-three  species  are  known  from  the 
Indo-Malay  region,  of  which  about  eight  are  found  also  in 
Burmah  and  India.  Amongthese  are  the  tiger,  leopard,  a  tiger* 
cat,  civet,  and  otter ;  while  out  of  the  twenty  genera  of  Malay- 
an Camiyora,  thirteen  are  represented  in  India  by  more  or  less  ' 
closely  allied  species.  As  an  example,  the  Malayan  bear  is  rep- 
resented in  North  India  by  the  Thibetan  bear,  both  of  which 
animals  may  be  seen  alive  at  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens 

The  hoofed  animals  are  twenty-two  in  number,  of  which 
about  seven  extend  into  Burmah  and  India.  All  the  deer 
are  of  peculiar  species  except  two,  which  range  from  Malacca 
into  India^  Of  the  cattle,  one  Indian  species  reaches  Malacca, 
while  the  Bos  sondiacus  of  Java  and  Borneo  is  also  found  in 
Siam  and  Burmah.  A  goat-like  animal  is  found  in  Sumsr 
tra  which  has  its  representative  in  India ;  while  the  two  hom- 
ed rhinoceros  of  Sumatra  and  the  single-homed  species  of 
Java,  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  these  islands,  are  now 
both  ascertained  to  exist  in  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  Moulmein. 
The  elephant  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Malacca  is  now  consid- 
ered to  be  identical  with  that  of  Ceylon  and  India. 

In  all  other  groups  of  Mammalia  the  same  general  phenom- 
ena recur.  A  few  species  are  identical  with  those  of  India. 
A  much  larger  number  are  closely  allied  or  representative 
forms,  while  there  are  always  a  small  number  of  peculiar  gen- 
era, consisting  of  animals  unlike  those  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  There  are  about  fifty  bats,  of  which  less 
than  one-fourth  are  Indian  species ;  thirty-four  Rodents  (squir- 
rels, rats,  etc.),  of  which  six  or  eight  only  are  Indian ;  and  ten 
Insectivora,  with  one  exception  peculiar  to  the  Malay  region. 
The  squirrels  are  very  abundant  and  characteristic,  only  two 
species  out  of  twenty-five  extending  into  Siam  and  Burmah. 
The  Tupaias  are  curious  insect-eaters,  which  closely  resemble 
squirrels,  and  are  almost  confined  to  the  Malay  Islands,  as  are 
the  small  feather-tailed  Ptiloceras  lowii  of  Borneo,  and  the 
curious  long-snouted  and  naked-tailed  Gymnums  rafflesiL 

As  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
the  question  of  the  former  union  of  the  islands  to  the  main- 
land will  be  best  elucidated  by  studying  the  species  which  are 
found  in  the  former  district,  and  also  in  some  of  the  islands. 
Now,  if  we  entirely  leave  out  of  consideration  the  bats,  which 
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have  the  power  of  flight,  there  are  still  forty-eight  species  of 
mammals  common  to  tiie  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  three  large 
islands.  Among  these  are  seven  Quadrumana  (apes,  monk- 
eys, and  lemnrs),  animals  who  pass  their  whole  existence  in 
forests,  who  never  swim,  and  who  would  be  quite  unable  to 
traverse  a  single  mile  of  sea ;  nineteen  Camivora,  some  of 
which  no  doubt  might  cross  by  swimming,  but  we  can  not 
suppose  so  large  a  number  to  have  passed  in  this  way  across 
a  strait  which,  except  at  one  point,  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  wide ;  and  Ave  hoofed  animals,  including  the  tapir,  two 
species  of  rhinoceros,  and  an  elephant  Besides  these  there 
are  thirteen  Rodents  and  four  Insectivora,  including  a  shrew- 
mouse  and  six  squirrels,  whose  unaided  passage  over  twenty 
miles  of  sea  is  even  more  inconceivable  than  that  of  the 
larger  animals. 

But  w}ien  we  come  to  the  cases  of  the  same  species  inhab- 
iting two  of  the  more  widely  separated  islands,  the  difficulty 
is  much  increased.  Borneo  is  distant  nearly  150  miles  from 
Biliton,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Banca,  and  this  fifteen 
from  Sumatra,  yet  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-six  species  of 
mammals  common  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Java  again  is 
more  than  260  miles  from  Borneo,  yet  these  two  islands  have 
twenty-two  species  in  common,  including  monkeys,  lemurs, 
wild  oxen,  squirrels,  and  shrews.  These  fiicts  seem  to  render 
it  absolutely  certain  that  there  has  been  at  some  former  peri- 
od a  connection  between  all  these  islands  and  the  main-land, 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  animals  common  to  two  or  more 
of  them  show  little  or  no  variation,  but  are  often  absolutely 
identical,  indicates  that  the  separation  must  have  been  recent 
in  a  geological  sense ;  that  is,  not  earlier  than  the  Newer 
Pliocene  epoch,  at  which  time  land  animals  began  to  assimi- 
late closely  with  those  now  existing. 

Even  the  bats  furnish  an  additional  argument,  if  one  were 
needed,  to  show  that  the  islands  could  not  have  been  peopled 
from  each  other  and  from  the  continent  without  some  former 
connection.  For  if  such  had  been  the  mode  of  stocking  them 
with  animals,  it  Iq  quite  certain  that  creatures  which  can  fly 
long  distances  woul^  be  the  first  to  spread  from  island  to  isl- 
and, and  thus  produce  an  almost  perfect  uniformity  of  species 
over  the  whole  region.     But  no  such  uniformity  exists,  and 
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the  bats  of  each  island  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  distinct  as 
the  other  mamtnala  For  example,  sixteen  species  are  known 
in  Borneo,  and  of  these  ten  are  found  in  Java  and  five  in  Su- 
matra, a  proportion  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Rodents, 
which  have  no  direct  means  of  migration*  We  learn  from 
this  fact,  that  the  seas  which  separate  the  islands  from  each 
other  are  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  even  of  fi3ring 
animals,  and  that  we  must  look  to  the  same  causes  as  having 
led  to  the  present  distribution  of  both  groups.  The  only  suf- 
ficient cause  we  can  imagine  is  the  former  connection  of  all 
the  islands  with  the  continent,  and  such  a  change  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  earth's  past  history,  and 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  a  rise  of 
only  three  hundred  feet  would  convert  the  wide  seas  that 
separate  them  into  an  immense  winding  valley  or  plain  about 
three  hundred  miles  wide  and  twelve  hundred  long. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  birds  which  possess  the 
power  of  flight  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree  would  not  be  lim- 
ited in  their  range  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  would  thus  afford 
few  indications  of  the  former  union  or  separation  of  the  isl- 
ands they  inhabit.  This  however  is  not  the  case.  A  very 
large  number  of  birds  appear  to  be  as  strictly  limited  by 
watery  barriers  as  are  quadrupeds ;  and  as  they  have  been 
so  much  more  attentively  collected,  we  have  more  complete 
materials  to  work  upon,  and  are  enabled  to  deduce  from 
them  still  more  definite  and  satisfactory  results.  Some 
groups,  however,  such  as  the  aquatic  birds,  the  waders,  and 
the  birds  of  prey,  are  great  wanderers ;  other  groups  are  lit- 
tle known  except  to  ornithologists.  I  shall  therefore  refer 
chiefly  to  a  few  of  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable  fam- 
ilies of  birds,  as  a  sample  of  the  conclusions  furnished  by  the 
entire  class. 

The  birds  of  the  Indo-Malay  region  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  India ;  for  though  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  species  are  quite  distinct,  there  are  only  about  fifteen  pe- 
culiar genera,  and  not  a  single  family  group  confined  to  the 
former  district.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  islands  with 
the  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Malayan  countries,  we  shall  find 
still  less  difference,  and  shall  be  convinced  that  all  are  closely 
united  by  the  bond  of  a  former  union.     In  such  well-known 
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families  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  trogons,  barbets,  king- 
fishers,  pigeons,  and  pheasants,  we  find  some  identical  species 
spreading  over  all  India,  and  as  far  as  Java  and  Borneo, 
while  a  very  large  proportion  are  common  to  Sumatra  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  force  of  these  facts  can  only  be  appreciated  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  islands  of  the  Austro-Malay  region,  and 
show  how  similar  barriers  hare  entirely  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  birds  from  one  island  to  another,  so  that  out  of  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  land  birds  inhabiting  Java  and 
Borneo,  not  more  than  ten  have  passed  eastward  into  Celebes. 
Yet  the  Straits  of  Macassar  are  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the  Java 
sea,  and  at  least  a  hundred  species  are  common  to  Borneo 
and  Java. 

I  will  now  give  two  examples  to  show  how  a  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  animals  may  reveal  unsuspected  &cts 
in  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Sumatra,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  about  fifteen 
miles  wide,  is  the  small  rocky  island  of  Banca,  celebrated  for 
its  tin-mines.  One  of  the  Dutch  residents  there  sent  some 
collections  of  birds  and  animals  to  Leyden,and  among  them 
were  found  several  species  distinct  fix)m  those  of  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Sumatra.  One  of  these  was  a  squirrel  (Sciurus 
bangkanus),  closely  allied  to  three  other  species  inhabiting 
respectively  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  but 
quite  as  distinct  from  them  all  as  they  are  from  each  other. 
There  were  also  two  new  ground-thrushes  of  the  genus  Pitta, 
closely  allied  to,  but  quite  distinct  fi^m,  two  other  species  in- 
habiting both  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  which  did  not  per- 
ceptibly differ  in  these  large  and  widely-separate  islands. 
This  is  just  as  if  the  Isle  of  Man  possessed  a  peculiar  species 
of  thrush  and  blackbird  distinct  from  the  birds  which  are 
common  to  England  and  Ireland. 

These  curious  &ct8  would  indicate  that  Banca  may  have 
existed  as  a  distinct  island  even  longer  than  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  and  there  are  some  geological  and  geographical  facts 
which  render  this  not  so  improbable  as  it  would  at  first  seem 
to  be.  Although  on  the  map  Banca  appears  so  close  to 
Sumatra,  this  does  not  arise  from  its  having  been  recently 
separated  from  it ;  for  the  adjacent  district  of  Palembang  is 
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new  land,  being  a  great  allnvial  swamp  formed  by  torrents 
from  the  mountainB  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Banca,  on  the 
other  hand,  agrees  with  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  the  inter- 
vening island  of  lingen,  in  being  formed  of  granite  and  lat- 
erite ;  and  these  have  all  most  likely  once  formed  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  As  the  rivers  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  have  been  for  ages  filling  up  the  intervening  sea,  we 
may  be  sure  that  its  depth  has  recently  been  greater,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  those  large  islands  were  never  directly 
connected  with  each  other  except  through  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. At  that  period  the  same  species  of  squirrel  and  Pitta 
may  have  inhabited  aU  these  countries ;  but  when  the  subter- 
ranean disturbances  occurred  which  led  to  the  elevation  of 
the  volcanoes  of  Sumatra,  the  small  island  of  Banca  may 
have  been  separated  first,  and  its  productions  being  thus  iso- 
lated, might  be  gradually  modified  before  the  separation  of 
the  larger  islands  had  been  completed.  As  the  southern 
part  of  Sumatra  extended  eastward  and  formed  the  narrow 
straits  of  Banca,  many  birds  and  insects  and  some  Mammalia 
would  cross  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  produce  a  general 
similarity  of  productions,  while  a  few  of*  the  older  inhabit- 
ants remained,  to  reveal  by  their  distinct  forms  their  differ- 
ent origin.  Unless  we  suppose  some  such  changes  in  physical 
geography  to  have  occurred,  the  presence  of  peculiar  species 
of  birds  and  mammals  in  such  an  island  as  Banca  is  a  hope- 
less puzzle ;  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  changes  re- 
quired are  by  no  means  so  improbable  as  a  mere  glance  at 
the  map  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

For  our  next  example,  let  us  take  .the  great  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Java.  These  approach  so  closely  together, 
and  the  chain  of  volcanoes  that  runs  through  them  gives 
such  an  air  of  unity  to  the  two,  that  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  recently  dissevered  is  immediately  suggested.  The  na- 
tives of  Java,  however,  go  further  than  this ;  for  they  actu- 
ally have  a  tradition  of  the  catastrophe  which  broke  them 
asunder,  and  fi;c  its  date  at  not  much  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  It  becomes  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  what  sup- 
port is  given  to  this  view  by  the  comparison  of  their  animal 
productions. 

The  Mammalia  have  not  been  collected  with  sufficient 
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completeness  in  both  islands  to  make  a  general  comparison 
of  much  value,  and  so  many  species  have  been  obtained  only 
as  live  specimens  in  captivity,  that  their  locality  has  often 
been  erroneously  given — ^the  island  in  which  they  were  ob- 
tained being  substituted  for  that  from  which  they  originally 
came.  Taking  into  consideration  only  those  whose  distribu- 
tion is  more^  accurately  known,  we  learn  that  Sumatra  is,  in  a 
zoological  sense,  more  nearly  related  to  Borneo  than  it  is  to 
Java.  The  great  man-like  apes,  the  elephant,  the  tapir,  and 
the  Malay  bear,  are  all  common  to  the  two  former  countries, 
while  they  are  absent  from  the  latter.  Of  the  three  long- 
tailed  monkeys  (Semnopithecus)  inhabiting  Sumatra,  one  ex- 
tends into  Borneo,  but  the  two  species  of  Java  are  both  pecul- 
iar to  it.  So  also  the  great  Malay  deer  (Rusa  equina)  and 
the  small  Tragulus  kanchil  are  common  to  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  but  do  not  extend  into  Java,  where  they  are  replaced 
by  Tragulus  javanicus.  The  tiger,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  Su- 
matra and  Java,  but  not  in  Borneo.  But  as  this  animal  is 
known  to  swim  well,  it  may  have  found  its  way  across  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  or  it  may  have  inhabited  Java  before  it  was 
separated  from  the  main-land,  and  from  some  unknown  cause 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  Borneo. 

In  ornithology  there  is  a  little  uncertainty,  owing  to  the 
birds  of  Java  and  Sumatra  being  much  better  known  than 
those  of  Borneo ;  but  the  ancient  separation  of  Java  as  an 
island,  is  well  exhibited  by  the  large  number  of  its  species 
which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  It  possess- 
es no  less  than  seven  pigeons  peculiar  to  itself,  while  Sumatra 
has  only  one.  Of  its  two  parrots  one  extends  into  Borneo, 
but  neither  into  Sumatra.  Of  the  fifteen  species  of  wood- 
peckers inhabiting  Sumatra  only  four  reach  Java,  while  eight 
of  them  are  found  in  Borneo  and  twelve  in  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula. The  two  trogons  found  in  Java  are  peculiar  to  it, 
while  of  those  inhabiting  Sumatra  at  least  two  extend  to 
Malacca  and  one  to  Borneo.  There  are  a  very  large  number 
of  birds,  such  as  the  great  Argus  pheasant,  the  fire-backed 
and  ocellated  pheasants,  the  crested  partridge  (Rollulus  cor- 
onatus),  the  small  Malacca  parrot  (Psittmus  incertus),  the 
great  helmeted  hombill  (Buceroturus  galeatus),  the  pheasant 
ground-cuckoo  (Carpococcyx  radiatus),  the  rose-crested  bee- 
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eater  (Nyctiornis  amicta),  the  great  gaper  (Corydon  suma- 
tranus),  and  the  green-crested  gaper  (Calyptomena  viridis), 
and  many  others,  which  are  common  to  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  but  are  entirely  absent  from  Java.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  we  have  the.peacock,  the  green  jnngle-cock,  two  blue 
ground-thrushes  (Arrenga  cyanea  and  Myophonus  flariros- 
tris),  the  fine  pink-headed  dove  (Ptilonopus  porphyreus), 
three  broad-taUed  ground-pigeons  (Macropygia),  and  many 
other  interesting  birds,  which  are  found  nowhere  in  the  Archi- 
pelago out  of  Java. 

Insects  furnish  us  with  similar  facts  wherever  sufficient 
data  are  to  be  had,  but  owing  to  the  abundant  collections 
that  have  been  made  in  Java,  an  unfair  preponderance  may 
be  given  to  that  island.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
the  case  with  the  true  Papilionidae,  or  swallow-tailed  butter- 
flies, whose  large  size  and  gorgeous  coloring  has  led  to  their 
being  collected  more  frequently  than  other  insects.  Twenty- 
seven  species  are  known  from  Java,  twenty-nine  from  Bor- 
neo, and  only  twenty-one  from  Sumatra.  Four  are  entirely 
confined  to  Java,  while  only  two  are  peculiar  to  Borneo  and 
one  to  Sumatra.  The  isolation  of  Java  will,  however,  be  best 
shown  by  grouping  the  islands  in  pairs,  and  indicating  the 
number  of  species  common  to  each  pair.    Thus : 

&ri^a::::::::;::;;;:;::;2?  '^^^^ }  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  **>  *^^  ^*°^^ 

?°™« ^     f-    1 20  do.  do.  do. 

Java 27     do.     J 

?'*"*'" !i     f'    111  do.  do.  do. 

Java 27     do.     ) 

Making  some  allowance  for  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Sumatran  species,  we  see  that  Java  is  more  isolated  from 
the  two  larger  islands  than  they  are  from  each  other,  thus 
entirely  confirming  the  results  given  by  the  distribution  of 
birds  and  Mammalia,  and  rendering  it  almost  certain  that 
the  last-named  island  was  the  first  to  be  completely  separa- 
ted from  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  the  native  tradition 
of  its  having  been  recently  separated  from  Sumatra  is  entire- 
ly without  foundation. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  trace  out  with  some  probability 
the  course  of  events.     Beginning  at  the  time  when  the  whole 
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of  the  Java  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
were  diy  land,  forming,  with  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  a 
vast  southern  prolongation  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  first 
movement  would  be  the  sinking  down  of  the  Java  sea  and 
the  Straits  of  Snnda,  consequent  on  the  activity  of  the  Java- 
nese volcanoes  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land,  and 
leading  to  the  complete  separation  of  that  island.  As  the  vol- 
canic belt  of  Java  and  Sumatra  increased  in  activity,  more  and 
more  of  the  land  was  submerged,  till  first  Borneo,  and  aflei^ 
ward  Sumatra,  became  entirely  severed.  Since  the  epoch  of 
the  first  disturbance,  several  distinct  elevations  and  depres- 
sions may  have  taken  place,  and  the  islands  may  have  been 
more  than  once  joined  with  each  other  or  with  the  main-land, 
and  again  separated.  Successive  waves  of  immigration  may 
thus  have  modified  their  animal  productions,  and  led  to  those 
anomalies  in  distribution  which  are  so  difficult  to  account  for 
by  any  single  operation  of  elevation  or  submergence.  The 
form  of  Borneo,  consisting  of  radiating  mountain  chains  with 
intervening  broad  alluvial  valleys,  suggests  the  idea  that  it 
has  once  been  much  more  submerged  than  it  is  at  present 
(when  it  would  have  somewhat  resembled  Celebes  or  Gilolo 
in  outline),  and  has  been  increased  to  its  present  dimensions 
by  the  filling  up  of  its  gulfs  with  sedimentary  matter,  assist- 
ed by  gradual  elevation  of  the  land.  Sumatra  has  also  been 
evidently  much  increased  in  size  by  the  formation  of  alluvial 
plains  along  its  north-eastern  coasts. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  productions  of  Java  that  is 
very  puzzling — the  occurrence  of  several  species  or  groups 
cluu*acteristic  of  the  Siamese  countries  or  of  India,  but  which 
do  not  occur  in  Borneo  or  Sumatra.  Among  mammals  the 
Bliinoceros  javanicus  is  the  most  striking  example,  for  a  dis- 
tinct species  is  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  while  the  Jav- 
anese species  occurs  in  Birmah  and  even  in  Bengal.  Among 
birds,  the  small  ground-dove  (Oeopelia  striata)  and  the  curi- 
ous bronze-colored  magpie  (Crypsirhina  varians)  are  common 
to  Java  and  Siam ;  while  there  are  in  Java  species  of  Pteruthi- 
us,  Arrenga,  Myiophonus,  Zoothera,  Stumopastor,  and  Estrel- 
da,  the  nearest  allies  of  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
India,  while  nothing  like  them  is  known  to  inhabit  Borneo  or 
Sumatra. 
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Snch  a  curious  phenomenon  as  this  can  only  be  understood 
by  supposing  that,  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  Java,  Bor- 
neo became  ahnost  entirely  submerged,  and  on  its  re-elevation 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Su- 
matra, but  not  with  Java  or  Siam.  Any  geologist  who  knows 
how  strata  have  been  contorted  and  tilted  up,  and  how  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  must  often  have  occurred  alternately, 
not  once  or  twice  only,  but  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  times, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  such  changes  as  have 
been  here  indicated  are  not  in  themselves  improbable.  The 
existence  of  extensive  coal-beds  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  of 
such  recent  origin  that  the  leaves  which  abound  in  their  shales 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  forests  which 
now  cover  the  country,  proves  that  such  changes  of  level  act- 
ually did  take  place ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  interest, 
both  to  the  geologist  and  to  the  philosophic  naturalist,  to  be 
able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  order  of  those  changes, 
and  to  understand  how  they  may  have  resulted  in  the  actual 
distribution  of  animal  life  in  these  countries — a  distribution 
which  often  presents  phenomena  so  strange  and  contradictory 
that,  without  taking  such  changes  into  consideration,  we  are 
unable  even  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  been  brought 
about. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BALI     AND     LOKBOCK. 
JuNB,  July,  1856. 

The  islands  of  Bfdi  and  Lombock,  situated  at  the  east  end 
of  Java,  are  particularly  interesting.  They  are  the  only  isl- 
ands of  tl^e  whole  Archipelago  in  which  the  Hindoo  religion 
still  maintains  itself,  and  they  form  the  extreme  points  of  the 
two  great  zoological  divisions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  for 
although  so  similar  in  external  appearance  and  in  all  physical 
features,  they  differ  greatly  in  their  natural  productions.  It 
was  after  having  spent  two  years  in  iBomeo,  Malacca,  and 
Singapore  that  I  made  a  somewhat  involuntary  visit  to  these 
islands  on  my  way  to  Macassar.  Had  I  been  able  to  obtain  a 
passage  direct  to  that  place  from  Singapore,  I  should  proba- 
bly never  have  gone  near  them,  and  should  have  missed  some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  my  whole  expedition  to 
the  East. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  June,  1856,  after  a  twenty  days'  pas- 
sage from  Singapore  in  the  "  Eembang  Djepoon  "  (Rose  of 
Japan),  a  schooner  belonging  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  manned 
by  a  Javanese  crew,  and  commanded  by  an  English  captain, 
that  we  cast  anchor  in  the  dangerous  roadstead  of  Bileling,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Bali.  Going  on  shore  with  the 
captain  and  the  Chinese  supercargo,  I  was  at  once  introduced 
to  a  novel  and  interesting  scene.  We  went  first  to  the  house 
of  the  Chinese  bandar,  or  chief  merchant,  where  we  found  a 
number  of  natives,  well  dressed,  and  all  conspicuoi^sly  armed 
with  krisses,  displaying  their  large  handles  of  ivory  or  gold, 
or  beautifully  grained  and  polished  wood. 

The  Chinamen  had  given  up  their  national  costume  and 
adopted  the  Malay  dress,  and  could  then  hardly  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  natives  of  the  island — an  indication  of  the  dose 
affinity  of  the  Malayan  and  Mongolian  races.    Under  the  thick 
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shade  of  some  mango-trees  close  by  the  house,  several  women- 
merchants  were  selling  cotton  goods;  for  here  the  women 
trade  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  husbands,  a  custom 
which  Mohammedan  Malajs  never  adopt.  Fruit,  tea,  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats  were  brought  us ;  many  questions  were  asked 
about  our  business  and  the  state  of  trade  in  Singapore,  and 
we  then  took  a  Walk  to  look  at  the  village.  It  was  a  very  dull 
and  dreary  place;  a  collection  of  narrow  lanes  bounded  by 
high  mud  walls,  inclosing  bamboo  houses,  into  some  of  which 
we  entered,  and  were  very  kindly  received. 

During  the  two  days  ^at  we  remained  here  I  walked  out 
into  the  surrounding  country  to  catch  insects,  shoot  birds,  and 
spy  out  the  nakedness  or  fertility  of  the  land.  I  was  both 
astonished  and  delighted ;  for  as  my  visit  to  Java  was  some 
years  later,  I  had  never  beheld  so  beautiful  and  weU  cultivated 
a  district  out  of  Europe.  A  slightly  undulating  plain  extends 
from  the  sea-coast  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland,  where  it 
is  bounded  by  a  fine  range  of  wooded  and  cultivated  hills. 
Houses  and  villages,  marked  out  by  dense  clumps  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  tamarind  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  dotted  about  in 
every  direction ;  whUe  between  them  extend  luxuriant  rice- 
grounds,  watered  by  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  that 
would  be  the  pride  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Europe. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  divided  into  irregular 
patches,  following  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  from  many 
acres  to  a  few  perches  in  extent,  each  of  which  is  itself  per- 
fectly level,  but  stands  a  few  inches  or  several  feet  above  or 
below  those  adjacent  to  it  Every  one  of  these  patches  can 
be  flooded  or  drained  at  will  by  means  of  a  system  of  ditches 
and  small  channels,  into  which  are  diverted  the  whole  of  the 
streams  that  descend  from  the  mountains.  Every  patch  now 
bore  crops  in  various  stages  of  growth,  some  almost  ready  for 
cutting,  and  all  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  and  of  the 
most  exquisite  green  tints. 

The  sides  of  the  lanes  and  bridle-roads  were  often  edged 
with  prickly  Cacti  and  a  leafless  Euphorbia,  but  the  country 
being  so  highly  cultivated  there  was  not  much  room  for  indig- 
enous vegetation,  except  upon  the  sea-beach.  We  saw  plenty 
of  the  fine  race  of  domestic  cattle  descended  from  the  Bos- 
banteng  of  Java,  driven  by  half-naked  boys,  or  tethered  iii 
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pafiture-grounds.  They  are  large  and  handsome  animals,  of  a 
light-brown  color,  with  white  legs,  and  a  conspicuous  oval 
patch  behind  of  the  same  color.  Wild  cattle  of  the  same  raoe 
are  said  to  be  still  found  in  the  mountains.  In  so  well-culti- 
vated a  country  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  could  do 
much  in  natural  history,  and  my  ignorance  of  how  important 
a  locality  this  was  for  the  elucidation  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animals  caused  me  to  neglect  obtaining  some 
specimens  which  I  never  met  with  again.  One  of  these  was 
a  weaver-bird  with  a  bright  yellow  head,  which  built  its  bot- 
tle-shaped nests  by  dozens  on  some  trees  near  the  beach.  It 
was  the  Ploceus  hypoxantha,  a  native  of  Java,  and  here  at  the 
extreme  limits  of  its  range  westerly.  I  shot  and  preserved 
specimens  of  a  wagtail-thrush,  an  oriole,  and  some  starlings, 
all  species  found  in  Java,  and  some  of  them  peculiar  to  that 
island.  I  also  obtained  some  beautiful  butterflies,  richly  mark- 
ed with  black  and  orange  on  a  white  ground,  and  which  were 
the  most  abundant  insects  in  the  country  lanes.  Among  these 
was  a  new  species,  which  I  have  named  Pieris  tamar. 

Leaving  Bileling,  a  pleasant  sail  of  two  days  brought  us  to 
Ampanam,  in  the  island  of  Lombock,  where  I  proposed  to  re* 
main  tiU  I  could  obtain  a  passage  to  Macassar.  We  enjoyed 
superb  views  of  ihe  twin  volcanoes  of  Bali  and  Lombock, 
each  about  eight  thousand  feet  high,  which  form  magnificent 
objects  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  they  rise  out  of  the  mists 
and  clouds  that  surround  their  bases,  glowing  with  the  rich 
and  changing  tints  of  these  the  most  charming  moments  in  a 
tropical  day. 

The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Ampanam  is  extensive,  and  being 
at  this  season  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  soudi-easterly 
winds,  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake.  The  beach  of  black  volcanic 
sand  is  very  steep,  and  there  is  at  all  times  a  heavy  surf  upon 
i%  which  during  spring-tides  increases  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  often  impossible  for  boats  to  land,  and  many,  serious  ac- 
cidents have  occurred.  Where  we  lay  anchored,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  not  the  slightest  swell  was 
perceptible,  but,  on  approaching  nearer,  undulations  began, 
which  rapidly  increased,  so  as  to  form  rollers  which  toppled 
over  on  to  the  beach  at  regular  intervals  widi  a  noise  like 
thunder.    Sometimes  this  surf  increases  suddenly  during  per- 
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feet  calms,  to  as  great  a  foroe  and  f  my  as  when  a  gale  of  wind 
is  blowing,  beating  to  pieces  all  boats  that  may  not  haye  been 
hauled  sufficiently  high  upon  the  beach,  and  carrying  away 
incaatious  natives.  This  violent  snrf  is  probably  in  some  way 
dependent  on  the  swell  of  the  great  southern  ocean,  and  the 
violent  currents  that  flow  through  the  Straits  of  Lombock. 
These  are  so  imcertain  that  vessels  preparing  to  anchor  in  the 
bay  are  sometimes  suddenly  swept  away  into  the  straits,  and 
are  not  able  to  get  back  again  for  a  fortnight.  What  sea- 
men call  the  ^'  ripples  "  are  also  very  violent  in  the  straits,  the 
sea  i^pearing  to  boil  and  foam  and  dance  like  the  rapids  below 
a  cataract ;  vessels  are  swept  about  helpless,  and  small  ones 
are  occasionally  swamped  in  the  finest  weather  and  under  the 
brightest  skies. 

I  felt  considerably  relieved  when  all  my  boxes  and  myself 
had  passed  in  safety  through  the  devouring  surf,  which  the 
natives  look  upon  with  some,  pride,  saying  that  '^  their  sea  is 
always  hungry,  and  eats  up  every  thing  it  can  catch."  I  was 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Carter,  an  Englishman,  who  is  one  of 
the  banders,  or  licensed  traders,  of  the  port,  who  offered  me 
hospitality  and  every  assistance  during  my  stay.  His  house, 
storehouses,  and  offices  were  in  a  yard  surrounded  by  a  tall 
bamboo  fence,  and  were  entirely  constructed  of  bamboo  with 
a  thatch  of  grass,  the  only  available  building  materials.  Even 
these  were  now  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  great  consumption 
in  rebuilding  the  place  since  the  great  fire  some  months  be- 
fore, which  in  an  hour  or  two  had  destroyed  every  building 
in  the  town. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  Mr.  S.,  another  merchant  to 
whom  I  had  brought  letters  of  introduction,  and  who  lived 
about  seven  miles  off;  Mr.  Carter  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Dutch  gentleman  residing  at 
Ampanam,  who  ofEered  to  be  my  guide.  We  first  passed 
through  the  town  and  suburbs  along  a  straight  road  bordered 
by  mud  walls  and  a  fine  avenue  of  lofty  trees ;  then  through 
rice-fields,  irrigated  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  seen  them 
at  Bileling,  and  afterward  over  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea, 
and  occasionally  along  the  beach  itself.  Mr.  S.  received  us 
kindly,  and  offered  me  a  residence  at  his  house  should  I  think 
the  neighborhood  &vorable  for  my  pursuits.    After  an  early 
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breakfast  we  went  out  to  explore,  taking  guns  and  insect-net. 
We  reached  some  low  hills  which  seemed  to  ofEer  the  most 
favorable  groimd,  passing  over  swamps,  sandy  flats  overgrown 
with  coarse  sedges,  and  through  pastures  and  cultivated 
grounds,  finding,  however,  very  little  in  the  way  of  either 
birds  or  insects.  On  our  way  we  passed  one  or  two  human 
skeletons,  inclosed  within  a  small  bamboo  fence,  with  the 
clothes,  pillow,  mat,  and  betel-box  of  the  unfortunate  individ- 
ual, who  had  been  either  murdered  or  executed.  Returning 
to  the  house,  we  found  a  Balinese  chief  and  his  followers  on 
a  visit.  Those  of  higher  rank  sat  on  chairs,  the  others  squat- 
ted on  the  floor.  The  chief  very  coolly  asked  for  beer  and 
brandy,  and  helped  himself  and  his  followers,  apparently  more 
out  of  curiosity  than  any  thing  else  as  regards  the  beer,  for  it 
seemed  very  distasteful  to  diem,  while  they  drank  the  brandy 
in  tumblers  with  much  relish. 

Returning  to  Ampanam,  I  devoted  myself  for  some  days 
to  shooting  the  birds  of  the  neighborhood.  The  fine  fig-trees 
of  the  avenues,  where  a  market  was  held,  were  tenanted  by 
superb  orioles  (Oriolus  broderpii)  of  a  rich  orange  color,  and 
peculiap  to  this  island  and  the  adjacent  ones  of  Sumbawa  and 
Flores.  All  round  the  town  were  abundance  of  the  curious 
Tropidorhynchus  timoriensis,  allied  to  the  friar-bird  of  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  here  called  '^  quaich-quaich,''  from  their 
strange  loud  voice,  which  seems  to  repeat  these  words  in  vari- 
ous aiid  not  unmelodious  intonations. 

Every  day  boys  were  to  be  seen  walking  along  the  roads 
and  by  the  hedges  and  ditches,  catching  dragon-flies  with 
bird-lime  They  carry  a  slender  stick,  with  a  few  twigs  at 
the  end  well  anointed,  so  that  the  least  touch  captures  the  in- 
sect, whose  wings  are  pulled  o£E  before  it  is  consigned  to  a 
small  basket.  The  dragon-flies  are  so  abundant  at  the  time  of 
the  rice  flowering  that  tiiousands  are  soon  caught  in  this  way. 
The  bodies  are  fried  in  oil,  with  onions  and  preserved  shrimps, 
or  sometimes  alone,  and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  In 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  many  other  islands,  the  larvsB  of  bees  and 
wasps  are  eaten,  either  alive  as  puUed  out  of  the  cells,  or  fried 
like  the  dragon-flies.  In  the  Moluccas  the  grubs  of  the  palm- 
beetles  (Calandra)  are  regularly  brought  to  market  in  bam- 
boos, and  sold  for  food ;  and  many  of  the  great  homed  Lamel- 
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licom  beetles  are  slightly  roasted  on  the  embers  and  eaten 
whenever  met  with.  The  superabundance  of  insect  life  is 
therefore  turned  to  some  account  by  these  islanders. 

Finding  that  birds  were  not  very  numerous,  and  hearing 
much  of  Labuan  Tring,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay, 
where  there  was  said  to  be  much  imcultiyated  country  and 
plenty  of  birds,  as  well  as  deer  and  wild  pigs,  I  determined  to 
go  there  with  my  two  servants,  Ali,  the  Malay  lad  from  Borneo, 
and  Manuel,  a  Portuguese  of  Malacca  accustomed  to  bird- 
skinning.  I  hired  a  native  boat  with  outriggers  to  take  us, 
with  oar  small  quantity  of  luggage,  and  a  day's  rowing  and 
tracking  along  the  shore  brought  us  to  the  place. 

I  had  a  note  of  introduction  to  an  Amboynese  Malay,  and 
obtained  the  use  of  part  of  his  house  to  live  and  work  in. 
His  name  was  "  Inchi  Daud  "  (Mr.  David),  and  he  was  very 
civil ;  but  his  accommodations  were  limited,  and  he  could  only 
give  me  part  of  his  reception-roonL  This  was  the  front  part 
of  a  bamboo  house  (reached  by  a  ladder  of  about  six  rounds 
very  wide  apart),  and  having  a  beautiful  view  over  the  bay. 
However,  I  soon  made  what  arrangements  were  possible,  and 
then  set  to  work.  The  coimtry  around  was  pretty,  and  novel 
to  me,  consisting  of  abrupt  volcanic  hiUs  inclosing  flat  valleys 
or  open  plains.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a  dense  scrubby 
bush  of  bamboos  and  prickly  trees  and  shrubs,  the  plains  were 
adorned  with  hundreds  of  noble  palm-trees,  and  in  many  places 
with  a  luxuriant  shrubby  vegetation.  Birds  were  plentiful  and 
very  interesting,  and  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time  many  Aus- 
tralian forms  that  are  quite  absent  from  the  islands  westward. 
Small  whit^  cockatoos  were  abundant,  and  their  loud  screams, 
conspicuous  white  color,  and  pretty  yeUow  crests,  rendered  them 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  landscape.  Tliis  is  the  most 
westerly  point  on  the  globe  where  any  of  the  family  are  to  be 
found.  Some  small  honeysuckers  of  the  genus  Ptilotis  and 
the  strange  mound-maker  (Megapodius  gouldii)  are  also  here 
first  met  with  on  the  traveller's  journey  eastward.  The  last- 
mentioned  bird  requires  a  fuUer  notice. 

The  MegapodidsB  are  a  small  &mily  of  birds  found  only  in. 
Australia  and  the  surrounding  islands,  but  extending  as  far  as 
the  Philippines  and  North-west  Borneo.  They  are  allied  to 
the  gallinaceous  birds,  but  differ  from  these  and  from  all  oth- 
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era  in  never  sitting  upon  their  eggs,  which  they  bury  in  sand, 
earth,  or  rabbish,  and  leave  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  of  fermentation.  They  are  all  characterized  by  very 
large  feet  and  long  carved  claws,  and  most  of  the  species  of 
Megapodius  rake  and  scratch  together  all  kinds  of  rubbish, 
dead  leaves,  sticks,  stones,  earth,  rotten  wood,  etc.,  till  they 
form  a  large  momid,  often  six  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  across, 
m  the  middle  of  which  they  bnry  their  eggs.  The  natives  can 
tell  by  the  condition  of  these  mounds  whether  they  contain 
eggs  or  not;  and  they  rob  them  whenever  they  can, as  the 
brick-red  eggs  (as  large  as  those  of  a  swan)  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  A  number  of  birds  are  said  to  join  in  making 
these  mounds  and  lay  their  e^s  together,  so  that  sometimes 
forty  or  fifty  may  be  found.  The  mounds  are  to  be  met  with 
here  and  there  in  dense  thickets,  and  are  great  puzzles  to 
strangers,  who  can  not  understand  who  can  possibly  have 
heaped  together  cart-loads  of  rubbish  in  such  out-of-the-way 
places ;  and  when  they  inquire  of  the  natives  they  are  but  lit- 
tle wiser,  for  it  almost  always  appears  to  them  the  wildest 
romance  to  be  told  that  it  is  all  done  by  birds.  The  species 
found  in  Lombock  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen,  and  en- 
tirely of  dark  olive  and  brown  tints.  It  is  a  miscellaneous 
feeder,  devouring  fallen  fruits,  earth-worms,  snails,  and  cen- 
tipedes, but  the  flesh  is  white  and  well-flavored  when  properly 
cooked. 

The  large  green  pigeons  were  still  better  eating,  and  were 
much  more  plentiful  These  fine  birds,  exceeding  our  largest 
tame  pigeons  in  size,  abounded  on  the  pahn-trees,  which  now 
bore  huge  bunches  of  fruits — mere  hard  globular  nuts,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  diy  green  skin  and  a 
very  small  portion  of  pulp.  Looking  at  the  pigeon's  bill  and 
head,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  it  could  swallow  such 
large  masses,  or  that  it  could  obtain  any  nourishment  from 
them ;  yet  I  often  shot  these  birds  with  several  palm-fruits  in 
thex5rop,  which  generally  burst  when  they  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  obtained  here  eight  species  of  kingfishers,  among  which  was  a 
very  beautiful  new  one,  named  by  Mr.  Gould  Halcyon  fulgidus. 
It  was  found  always  in  thickets,  away  from  water,  and  seemed 
to  feed  on  snails  and  insects  picked  up  from  the  ground  after 
the  manner  of  the  great  laughing  jackass  of  Australia.    The 
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beantifol  little  yiolet  and  orange  species  (Ceyz  rufidorsa)  is 
found  in  similar  situations,  and  darts  rapidly  along  like  a 
flame  of  fire.  Here  also  I  first  met  with  the  pretty  Australian 
bee-eater  (Merops  omatus).  This  elegant  little  bird  sits  on 
twigs  in  open  places,  gazing  eagerly  around,  and  darting  o£E  at 
intervals  to  seize  some  insect  which  it  sees  flying  near,  return- 
ing afterward  to  the  same  twig  to  swallow  it  Its  long,  shai*p, 
curved  bill,  the  two  long  narrow  feathers  in  its  tail,  its  beauti- 
ful green  plumage  varied  with  rich  brown  and  black  and  vivid 
blue  on  the  throat,  render  it  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  in- 
teresting objects  a  naturalist  can  see  for  the  first  time. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  Lombock,  however,  I  sought  most  after 
the  beautiful  ground-thrushes  (Pitta  concinna),  and  always 
thought  myself  lucky  if  I  obtained  one.  They  were  found 
only  in  the  dry  plains  densely  covered  with  thickets,  and  car- 
peted at  this  season  with  dead  leaves.  They  were  so  shy  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  it  was  only  aft^ 
er  a  good  deal  of  practice  that  I  discovered  how  to  do  it.  The 
habit  of  these  birds  is  to  hop  about  on  the  ground  picking  up 
insects,  and  on  the  least  alarm  to  run  into  the  densest  thicket 
or  take  a  flight  close  along  the  ground.  At  intervals  they 
utter  a  peculiar  cry  of  two  notes,  which  when  once  heard  is 
easily  recognized,  and  they  can  also  be  heard  hopping  along 
among  the  dry  leaves.  My  practice  was,  therefore,  to  walk 
cautiously  along  the  narrow  pathways  with  which  the  country 
abounded,  and,  on  detecting  any  sign  of  a  Pitta's  vicinity,  to 
stand  motionless  and  give  a  gentle  whistle  occasionally,  imita- 
ting the  notes  as  near  as  possible.  After  half  an  hour's  wait- 
uig,I  was  often  rewarded  by  seeing  the  pretty  bird  hopping 
along  in  the  thicket.  Then  I  would  perhaps  lose  sight  of  it 
again,  till,  having  my  gun  raised  and  ready  for  a  shot,  a  second 
glimpse  would  enable  me  to  secure  my  prize,  and  admire  its  soft 
puflEy  plumage  and  lovely  colors.  The  upper  part  is  rich  soft 
green,  the  head  jet  black,  with  a  stripe  of  blue  and  brown  over 
each  eye;  at  the  base  of  the  tail  and  on  the  shoulders  are 
bands  of  bright  silvery  blue,  and  the  under  side  is  delicate 
bufE,  with  a  stripe  of  rich  crimson,  bordered  with  black  on  the 
belly.  Beautiful  grass-green  doves,  little  crimson  and  black 
flower-peckers,  large  black  cuckoos,  metallic  king-crows,  golden 
orioles,  and  the  fine  jungle-cocks — the  origin  of  all  our  domes- 
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tic  breeds  of  poultry — ^were  among  the  birds  that  chiefly  at^ 
tracted  my  attention  during  our  stay  at  Labuan  Tring. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  jungle  was  its  thorn- 
iness.  The  shrubs  were  thorny,  the  creepers  were  thorny,  the 
bamboos  even  were  thorny.  Every  thing  grew  zigzag  and 
jagged,  and  in  an  inextricable  tangle,  so  that  to  get  through 
the  bush  with  gun  or  net  or  even  spectacles  was  generally  not 
to  be  done,  and  insect-catching  in  such  localities  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  in  such  places  that  the  Pittas  often  lurked, 
and,  when  shot,  it  became  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  secure 
the  bird,  and  seldom  without  a  heavy  payment  of  pricks  and 
scratches  and  torn  clothes  could  the  prize  be  won.  The  dry 
volcanic  soil  and  arid  climate  seem  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  stunted  and  thorny  vegetation,  for  the  natives  as- 
sured me  that  this  was  nothing  to  the  thorns  and  prickles  of 
Sumbawa,  whose  surface  still  bears  the  covering  of  volcanic 
ashes  thrown  out  forty  years  ago  by  the  terrible  eruption  of 
Tomboro.  Among  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  are  not  prickly 
the  Apocynacese  were  most  abundant,  their  bilobed  fruits  of 
varied  form  and  color,  and  often  of  most  tempting  appearance, 
hanging  everywhere  by  the  waysides  as  if  to  invite  to  destruo- 
tion  the  weary  traveller  who  may  be  unaware  of  their  poison- 
ous properties.  One  in  particular,  with  a  smooth  shining  skin 
of  a  golden  orange  color,  rivals  in  appearance  the  golden  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides,  and  has  great  attractions  for  many 
birds,  from  the  white  cockatoos  to  the  little  yellow  Zosterops, 
who  feast  on  the  crimson  seeds  which  are  displayed  when 
liie  fruit  bursts  open.  The  great  palm  caUed  "  gubbong  "  by 
the  natives,  a  species  of  Corypha,  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  plains,  where  it  grows  by  thousands,  and  appears  in 
three  different  states — in  leaf,  in  flower  and  fruit,  or  dead.  It 
has  a  lofty  cylindrical  stem  about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  fan-shaped, 
and  fall  o£E  when  the  tree  flowers,  which  it  does  only  once  in 
its  life  in  a  huge  terminal  spike,  on  which  are  produced  mass- 
es of  a  smooth  round  fruit  of  a  green  color,  and  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  When  these  ripen  and  fall  the  tree  dies,  and  re- 
mains standing  a  year  or  two  before  it  falls.  Trees  in  leaf 
only  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  then  those  in  flower  and 
fruit,  while  dead  trees  are  scattered  here  and  there  among 
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them.  The  trees  in  fruit  are  the  resort  of  the  great  green- 
fruit  pigeons,  which  have  heen  already  mentioned.  Troops 
of  monkeys  (Macacus  cynomolgus)  may  often  be  seen  occupy- 
ing a  tree,  showering  down  the  fruit  in  great  profusion,  chat- 
tering when  disturbed,  and  making  an  enormous  rustling  as 
they  scamper  o£E  among  the  dead  pahn-leaves ;  while  the  pig- 
eons have  a  loud  booming  voice,  more  like  the  roar  of  a  wild 
beast  than  the  note  of  a  bird. 

My  collecting  operations  here  were  carried  on  under  more 
than  usual  difficulties.  One  small  room  had  to  serve  for  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  working,  for  storehouse  and  dissecting- 
room  ;  in  it  were  no  shelves,  cupboard,  chairs,  or  tables ;  ants 
swarmed  in  every  part  of  it,  and  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls  entered 
it  at  pleasure.  Besides  this,  it  was  the  parlor  and  reception- 
room  of  my  host,  and  I  was  obliged  to  consult  his  convenience 
and  that  of  the  numerous  guests  who  visited  us.  My  princi- 
pal piece  of  furniture  was  a  box,  which  served  me  as  a  dining- 
table,  a  seat  while  skinning  birds,  and  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
birds,  when  skinned  and  dried.  To  keep  them  free  from  ants, 
we  borrowed,  with  some  difficulty,  an  old  bench,  the  four  legs 
of  which,  being  placed  in  cocoa-nut  shells  fiUed  with  water, 
kept  us  tolerably  free  from  these  pests.  The  box  and  the 
bench  were  however  literally  the  only  places  where  any  thing 
could  be  put  away,  and  they  were  generally  well  occupied  by 
two  insect-boxes  and  about  a  hundred  birds'  skins  in  process 
of  drying.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  that  when 
any  thing  bulky  or  out  of  the  common  way  was  collected,  the 
question  "  Where  is  it  to  be  put  ?"  was  rather  a  difficult  one 
to  answer.  All  animal  substances  moreover  require  some 
time  to  dry  thoroughly,  emit  a  very  disagreeable  odor  while 
doing  so,  and  are  particularly  attractive  to  ants,  flies,  dogs, 
rats,  cats,  and  other  vermin,  calling  for  especial  cautions  and 
constant  supervision,  which,  under  the  circumstances  above 
described,  were  impossible. 

My  readers  may  now  partially  understand  why  a  travelling 
naturalist  of  limited  means  like  myself  does  so  much  less  than 
is  expected,  or  than  he  would  himself  wish  to  do.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  preserve  skeletons  of  many  birds  and  animals, 
reptiles  and  flshes  in  spirits,  skins  of  the  larger  animals,  re- 
markable fruits  and  woods,  and  the  most  curious  articles  of 
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manufacture  and  commerce ;  bat  it  will  be  seen  that,  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  just  described,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  add  these  to  the  collections  which  were  my  own 
more  especial  favorites.  When  travelling  by  boat  the  diffi- 
culties are  as  great  or  greater,  and  they  are  not  diminished 
when  the  journey  is  by  land.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,  to  limit  my  collections  to  certain  groups  to  which  I 
could  devote  constant  personal  attention,  and  thus  secure  from 
destruction  or  decay  what  had  been  often  obtained  by  much 
labor  and  pains. 

While  Manuel  sat  skinning  his  birds  of  an  afternoon,  gen- 
erally surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  Malays  and  Sassaks 
(as  the  indigenes  of  Lombock  are  termed),  he  often  held  forth 
to  them  with  the  air  of  a  teacher,  and  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  He  was  very  fond  of  discoursing  on  the 
^^ special  providences"  of  which  he  believed  he  was  daily  the 
subject.  ^'AUah  has  been  merciful  to-day,"  he  would  say — 
for,  although  a  Christian,  he  adopted  the  Mohammedan  mode 
of  speech — ^^  and  has  given  us  some  very  fine  birds ;  we  can  do 
nothing  without  him."  Then  one  of  the  Malays  would  reply, 
"  To  be  sure,  birds  are  like  mankind ;  they  have  tibeir  appoint- 
ed time  to  die ;  when  that  time  comes  nothing  can  save  them, 
and  if  it  has  not  come  you  can  not  kiU  them."  A  murmur 
of  assent  follows  this  sentiment,  and  cries  of  ^^  Butul !  butul !" 
(Right,  right).  Then  Manuel  would  tell  a  long  story  of  one 
of  his  unsuccessful  hunts — ^how  he  saw  some  fine  bird  and 
followed  it  a  long  way,  and  then  missed  it,  and  again  found  it» 
and  shot  two  or  three  limes  at  it,  but  could  never  hit  it.  "Ah !" 
says  an  old  Malay, "  its  time  was  not  come,  and  so  it  was  im- 
possible for  you  to  kill  it."  A  doctrine  this  which  is  very 
consoling  to  the  bad  marksman,  and  which  quite  accounts  for 
the  facts,  but  which  is  yet  somehow  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. 

It  is  universally  believed  in  Lombock  that  some  men  have 
the  power  to  turn  themselves  into  crocodiles,  which  they  do 
for  the  sake  of  devouring  their  enemies,  and  many  strange 
tales  are  told  of  such  transformations.  I  was  theredPore  rath- 
er surprised  one  evening  to  hear  the  following  curious  fact 
stated ;  and  as  it  was  not  contradicted  by  any  of  the  persons 
present,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  it  provisionally,  as  a  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  natural  history  of  the  island.  A  Bomean  Malay 
who  had  been  for  many  years  resident  here  said  to  Manuel, 
^<  One  thing  is  strange  in  this  country — ^the  scarcity  of  ghosts.'' 
**  How  so  ?"  asked  Manuel.  "  Why,  you  know,"  said  the  Ma- 
lay, ^'  that  in  our  countries  to  the  westward,  if  a  man  dies  or 
is  killed,  we  dare  not  pass  near  the  plaoe  at  night,  for  all  sorts 
of  noises  are  heard,  which  show  that  ghosts  are  about  But 
here  there  are  numbers  of  men  killed,  and  their  bodies  lie  un- 
buried  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside,  and  yet  you  can  walk 
by  them  at  night  and  never  hear  or  see  any  thing  at  all,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  our  country,  as  you  know  very  well"  "  Cer- 
tainly I  do,"  said  Manuel ;  and  so  it  was  settled  that  ghosts 
were  very  scarce,  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  Lombock.  I 
would  observe,  however,  that  as  the  evidence  is  purely  negative, 
we  should  be  wanting  in  scientific  caution  if  we  accepted  this 
fact  as  sufficiently  well  established. 

One  evening  I  heard  Manuel,  Ali,  and  a  Malay  man  whis- 
pering earnestly  together  outside  the  door,  and  could  distin- 
guish various  allusions  to  "  krisses,"  throat-cutting,  heads,  etc., 
etc.  At  length  Manuel  came  in,  looking  very  solemn  and  fright- 
ened, and  said  to  me  in  English,  ^^  Sir — ^must  take  care ;  no  safe 
here ;  want  cut  throat"  On  further  inquiry,  I  f oimd  that  the 
Malay  had  been  telling  them  that  the  Rajah  had  just  sent 
down  an  order  to  the  village  that  they  were  to  get  a  certain 
number  of  heads  for  an  offering  in  the  temples  to  secure  a 
good  crop  of  rice.  Two  or  three  other  Malays  and  Bugis,  as 
well  as  the  Amboyna  man  in  whose  house  we  lived,  confirmed 
this  account,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  regular  tibing  every 
year,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  good  watch  and 
never  go  out  alone.  I  laughed  at  the  whole  thing,  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  that  it  was  a  mere  tale,  but  to  no  effect  They 
were  all  firmly  persuaded  that  their  lives  were  in  danger. 
Manuel  would  not  go  out  shooting  alone,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  accompany  him  every  morning,  but  I  soon  gave  him  the 
slip  in  the  jungle.  Ali  was  afraid  to  go  and  look  for  firewood 
without  a  companion,  and  would  not  even  fetch  water  from  the 
well  a  few  yards  behind  the  house  unless  armed  with  an  enor- 
mous spear.  I  was  quite  sure  all  the  lime  that  no  such  order 
had  been  sent  or  received,  and  that  we  were  in  perfect  safe- 
ty.   This  was  well  shown  shortly  afterward,  when  an  Ameri- 
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can  sailor  ran  away  from  bis  ship  on  the  east  side  of  the  isl- 
andy  and  made  his  way  on  foot  and  unarmed  across  to  Ampa^ 
nam,  having  met  with  the  greatest  hospitality  on  the  whole 
route.  Nowhere  would  the  smallest  payment  be  taken  for 
the  food  and  lodging  which  were  willingly  furnished  him. 
On  pointing  out  this  fact  to  Hanuel,  he  replied,  ^^  He  one  bad 
man — ^run  away  from  his  ship — no  one  can  believe  word  he 
say  f  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  uncomfortable 
persuasion  that  he  might  any  day  have  his  throat  cut. 

A  circumstance  occurred  here  which  appeared  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  cause  of  the  tremendous  surf  at  Ampanam. 
One  evening  I  heard  a  strange  rumbling  noise,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  house  shook  slightly.  Thinking  it  might  be  thunder, 
I  asked,  "What  is  that?"  "It  is  an  earthquake,"  answered 
Inchi  Daud,  my  host ;  and  he  then  told  me  tliat  slight  shocks 
were  occasionally  felt  there,  but  he  had  never  known  them 
severe.  This  happened  on  the  day  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
moon,  and  consequently  when  the  tides  were  low  and  the  surf 
usually  at  its  weakest.  On  inquiry  afterward  at  Ampanam,  I 
found  that  no  earthquake  had  been  noticed,  but  that  on  one 
night  there  had  been  a  very  heavy  surf,  which  shook  the  house, 
and  the  next  day  there  was  a  very  high  tide,  the  water  hav- 
ing flooded  Mr.  Carter's  premises  higher  than  he  had  ever 
known  it  before.  These  unusual  tides  occur  every  now  and 
then,  and  are  not  thought  much  of ;  but  by  careful  inquiry  I 
ascertained  that  the  surf  had  occurred  on  tibie  very  night  I  had 
felt  the  earthquake  at  Labnan  Tring,  nearly  twenty  miles  off. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  although  the  ordinary  heavy 
surf  may  be  due  to  the  swell  of  the  great  southern  ocean  con- 
fined in  a  narrow  channel,  combined  with  a  peculiar  form  of 
bottom  near  the  shore,  yet  the  sudden  heavy  surfs  and  high 
tides  that  occur  occasionally  in  perfectly  calm  weather  may 
be  due  to  slight  upheavals  of  the  ocean-bed  in  this  eminently 
volcanic  region. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LOMBOCK — ^MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS    OF  THS  PEOPLE. 

Having  made  a  very  fine  and  interesting  collection  of  the 
birds  of  Labnan  Tring,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  host  Inchi 
Daub,  and  returned  to  Ampanam  to  await  an  opportunity  to 
reach  Macassar.  As  no  vessel  had  arrived  bound  for  that 
portyl  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross,  an  Englishman  bom  in  the 
Keeling  Islands,  and  now  employed  by  the  Dutch  Government 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  a  missionary  who  had  unfortunately  be- 
come bankrupt  here.  Mr.  Carter  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and 
Mr.  Ross  took  his  native  groom. 

Our  route  for  some  distance  lay  along  a  perfectly  level 
country,  bearing  ample  crops  of  rice.  The  road  was  straight, 
and  generally  bordered  with  lofty  trees,  forming  a  fine  avenue. 
It  was  at  first  sandy,  afterward  grassy,  with  occasional  streams 
and  mud-holes.  At  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  we  reached 
Mataram,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Rajah.  It  is  a  large  village,  with  wide  streets,  bordered  by 
a  magnificent  avenue  of  trees,  and  low  houses  concealed  be- 
hind mud  walls.  Within  this  royal  city  no  native  of  the  low- 
er orders  is  allowed  to  ride,  and  our  attendant,  a  Javanese,  was 
obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  his  horse  while  we  rode  slowly 
through.  The  abodes  of  the  Rajah  and  of  the  high-priest  are 
distinguished  by  pillars  of  red  brick  constructed  with  much 
taste,  but  the  palace  itself  seemed  to  differ  but  little  from  the 
ordinary  houses  of  the  country.  Beyond  Mataram  and  close 
to  it  is  Earangassam,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  native  or 
Sassak  Rajahs  before  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Ba- 
linese. 

Soon  after  passing  Mataram  the  country  began  gradually 
to  rise  in  gentle  undulations,  swelling  occasionally  into  low 
hills  toward  the  two  moimtainous  tracts  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  now  that  I  first  obtained 
an  adequate  idea  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  systems  of 
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cultiyation  in  the  world,  equalling  all  that  is  related  of  Chinese 
industry,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  surpassing  in  the  labor  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  any  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the 
most  civilized  countries  of  Europe.      I  rode  through  this 
strange  garden  utterly  amazed,  and  hardly  able  to  realize  the 
fact  that  in  this  remote  and  little  known  island,  from  which  all 
Eui'opeans  except  a  few  traders  at  the  port  are  jealously  ex- 
cluded, many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  irregularly  undula- 
ting country  have  been  so  skillfully  terraced  and  levelled,  and 
so  permeated  by  artificial  channels,  that  every  portion  of  it  can 
be  irrigated  and  dried  at  pleasure.    According  as  the  slope 
of  the  ground  is  more  or  less  rapid,  each  terraced  plot  con- 
sists in  some  places  of  many  acres,  in  others  of  a  few  square 
yards.    We  saw  them  in  every  state  of  cultivation;  some  in 
stubble,  some  being  plowed,  some  with  rice-crops  in  various 
stages  of  growth.    Here  were  luxuriant  patches  of  tobacco; 
there,  cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  beans,  or  Indian-corn 
varied  the  scene.    In  some  places  the  ditches  were  dry,  in 
others  little  streams  crossed  our  road,  and  were  distributed 
over  lands  about  to  be  sown  or  planted.    The  banks  which 
bordered  every  terrace  rose  regularly  in  horizontal  lines  above 
each  other ;  sometimes  rounding  an  abrupt  knoll,  and  looking 
like  a  fortification,  or  sweeping  round  some  deep  hollow,  and 
forming  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Every  brook  and  rivulet  had  been  diverted  from  its  bed,  and 
instead  of  flowing  along  the  lowest  ground,  were  to  be  found 
crossing  our  road  half-way  up  an  ascent,  yet  bordered  by  an- 
cient trees  and  moss-grown  stones  so  as  to  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  natural  channel,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the 
remote  period  at  which  the  work  had  been  dona    As  we  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  country,  the  scene  was  diversified  by 
abrupt  rocky  hiUs,  by  steep  ravines,  and  by  clumps  of  bamboos 
and  pafan-trees  near  houses  or  villages;  while  in  the  distance 
the  fine  range  of  mountams,  of  which  Lombock  peak,  eight 
thousand  feet  high,  is  the  culminating  point,  formed  a  fit  back- 
ground to  a  view  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  either  in  human 
interest  or  picturesque  beauty. 

Along  the  first  part  of  our  road  we  passed  hundreds  of 
women  carrying  rice,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  market;  and 
further  on  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  horses,  laden  with 
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rice  in  bags  or  in  the  ear,  on  their  waj  to  the  port  of  Ampa- 
nam.  At  every  few  miles  along  the  road,  seated  nnder  shady 
trees  or  slight  sheds,  were  sellers  of  sugar-cane,  palm-wine, 
cooked  rice,  salted  eggs,  and  fried  plantains,  with  a  few  other 
native  delicacies.  At  these  stalls  a  hearty  meal  may  be  made 
for  a  penny,  but  we  contented  ourselves  with  drinking  some 
sweet  palm- wine,  a  most  delicious  beverage  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  After  having  travelled  about  twenty  miles,  we  reached  a 
higher  and  drier  region,  where,  water  being  scarce,  cultivation 
was  confined  to  the  little  flats  bordering  the  streams.  Here  the 
country  was  as  beautiful  as  before,  but  of  a  different  character ; 
consisting  of  xmdulating  downs  of  short  turf  interspersed  with 
fine  clumps  of  trees  and  bushes,  sometimes  the  woodland, 
sometimes  the  open  ground  predominating.  We  only  passed 
through  one  small  patch  of  true  forest,  where  we  were  shaded 
by  lofty  trees,  and  saw  around  us  a  dark  and  dense  vegetation, 
highly  agreeable  after  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  open  country. 
At  length,  about  an  hour  after  noon,  we  reached  our  des- 
tination— the  village  of  Coupang,  situated  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island — and  entered  the  outer  court  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  chiefs,  with  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Ross 
had  a  slight  acquaintance.  Here  we  were  requested  to  seat 
ourselves  under  an  open  shed  with  a  raised  floor  of  bamboo, 
a  place  used  to  receive  visitors  and  hold  audiences.  Turning 
our  horses  to  graze  on  the  luxuriant  grass  of  the  court-yard, 
we  waited  till  the  great  man's  Malay  interpreter  appeared, 
who  inquired  our  business,  and  informed  us  that  the  pum- 
buckle  (chief)  was  at  the  Rajah's  house,  but  would  soon  be 
back.  As  we  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  we  begged  he  would 
get  us  something  to  eat,  which  he  promised  to  do  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  however  about  two.  hours  before  any  thing 
appeared,  when  a  small  tray  was  brought,  containing  two 
saucers  of  rice,  four  small  fried  fish,  and  a  few  vegetables. 
Having  made  as  good  a  breakfast  as  we  could,  we  strolled 
about  the  village,  and  returning,  amused  ourselves  by  conver- 
sation with  a  number  of  men  and  boys  who  gathered  round 
lis,  and  by  exchanging  glances  and  smiles  witfi  a  number  of 
women  and  girls  who  peeped  at  us  through  half-opened  doors 
and  other  crevices.  Two  little  boys  named  Mousa  and  Isa 
(M^ses  and  Jesus)  were  great  friends  with  us,  and  an  impn- 
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dent  little  rascal  called  Kachang  (a  bean)  made  us  all  laugh 
by  his  mimicry  and  antics. 

At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  the  pnmbuckle  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  informed  him  of  our  desire  to  stay  with  him 
a  few  days,  to  shoot  birds  and  see  the  country.  At  this  he 
seemed  somewhat  disturbed,  and  asked  if  we  had  brought  a 
letter  from  the  Anak  Agong  (Son  of  Heaven),  which  is  the 
title  of  the  Rajah  of  Lombock.  This  we  had  not  done,  think- 
ing it  quite  unnecessary ;  and  he  then  abruptly^  told  us  that 
he  must  go  and  speak  to  his  Rajah,  to  see  if  we  could  stay. 
Hours  passed  away,  night  came,  and  he  did  not  return.  I  be- 
gan to  think  we  were  suspected  of  some  evil  designs,  for  the 
pumbuckle  was  evidently  afraid  of  getting  himself  into  trou- 
ble. He  is  a  Sassak  prince,  and,  though  a  supporter  of  the 
present  Rajah,  is  related  to  some  of  the  heads  of  a  conspiracy 
which  was  quelled  a  few  years  since. 

About  five  o'clock  a  pack-horse  bearing  my  guns  and  clothes 
arrived,  with  my  men  Ali  and  Manuel,  who  had  come  on  foot. 
The  sun  set,  and  it  soon  became  dark,  and  we  got  rather  hun- 
gry as  we  sat  wearily  under  the  shed  and  no  one  came.  Still 
hour  after  hour  we  waited,  till  about  nine  o'clock,  the  pum- 
buckle, the  Rajah,  some  priests,  and  a  number  of  their  follow- 
ers arrived  and  took  their  seats  around  us.  We  shook  hands, 
and  for  some  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  the 
Rajah  asked  what  we  wanted ;  to  which  Mr.  Ross  replied  by 
endeavoring  to  make  them  understand  who  we  were,  and  why 
we  had  come,  and  that  we  had  no  sinister  intentions  what- 
ever ;  and  that  we  had  not  brought  a  letter  from  the  ^^Anak 
Agong"  merely  because  we  had  thought  it  quite  unnecessary. 
A  long  conversation  in  the  Bali  language  then  took  place,  and 
questions  were  asked  about  my  guns,  and  what  powder  I  had, 
and  whether  I  used  shot  or  bullets ;  also  what  the  birds  were 
for,  and  how  I  preserved  them,  and  what  was  done  with  them 
in  England.  Each  of  my  answers  and  explanations  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  low  and  serious  conversation  which  we  could  not 
xmderstand,  but  the  purport  of  which  we  could  guess.  They 
were  evidently  quite  puzzled,  and  did  not  believe  a  word  we 
had  told  them.  They  then  inquired  if  we  were  really  En- 
glish, and  not  Dutch ;  and  although  we  strongly  asserted  our 
nationality,  they  did  not  seem  to  believe  us. 
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After  about  an  hour,  however,  they  brought  ns  some  sup- 
per (which  was  the  same  as  the  breakfast,  but  without  the 
fish),  and  after  it  some  very  weak  coffee  and  pumpkins  boiled 
with  sugar.  Having  discussed  this,  a  second  conference  took 
place ;  questions  were  again  asked,  and  the  answers  again 
eonmiented  on.  Between  whiles  lighter  topics  were  discuss- 
ed. My  spectacles  (concave  glasses)  were  tried  in  succession 
by  three  or  four  old  men,  who  could  not  make  out  why  they 
could  not  see  through  them,  and  the  fact  no  doubt  was  another 
item  of  suspicion  against  me.  My  beard,  too,  was  the  subject 
of  'some  admiration,  and  many  questions  were  asked  about 
personal  peculiarities  which  it  is  not  the  custom  to  allude  to 
in  European  society.  At  length,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  party  rose  to  depart,  and,  after  conversing  some 
time  at  the  gate,  all  went  away.  We  now  begged  the  inter- 
preter, who  with  a  few  boys  and  men  remained  about  us,  to 
show  us  a  place  to  sleep  in,  at  which  he  seemed  very  much 
surprised,  saying  he  thought  we  were  very  well  accommodated 
where  we  were.  It  was  quite  chilly,  and  we  were  very  thinly 
clad  and  had  brought  no  blankets,  but  all  we  could  get  after 
another  hour's  talk  was  a  native  mat  and  pillow,  and  a  few  old 
curtains  to  hang  round  three  sides  of  the  open  shed  and  protect 
ns  a  little  from  the  cold  breeze.  We  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  very  uncomfortably,  and  determined  to  return  in  the 
morning  and  not  submit  any  longer  to  such  shabby  treatment. 

We  rose  at  daybreak,  but  it  was  near  an  hour  before  the 
interpreter  made  his  appearance.  We  then  asked  to  have 
some  coffee  and  to  see  the  pumbuckle,  as  we  wanted  a  horse 
for  Ali,  who  was  lame,  and  wished  to  bid  him  adieu.  The 
man  looked  puzzled  at  such  unheard-of  demands  and  vanish- 
ed into  the  inner  court,  lo9king  the  door  behind  him  and  leav- 
ing us  again  to  our  meditations.  An  hour  passed  and  no  one 
came,  so  I  ordered  the  horses  to  be  saddled  and  the  pack-horse 
to  be  loaded,  and  prepared  to  start.  Just  then  the  interpret- 
er came  up  on  horseback,  and  looked  aghast  at  our  prepara- 
tions. *'  Where  is  the  pumbuckle  ?"  we  asked.  "  Grone  to 
the  Rajah's,"  said  he.  "  We  are  going,"  said  I.  "  Oh,  pray 
don't,"  said  he;  "wait  a  little;  they  are  having  a  consulta- 
tion, and  some  priests  are  coming  to  see  you,  and  a  chief  is 
going  off  to  Mataram  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Anak  Agong 
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for  yoa  to  stay.''  This  settled  the  matter.  More  talk,  more 
delay,  and  another  eight  or  ten  hoars'  oonsoltation  were  not 
to  be  endnred;  so  we  started  at  once,  the  poor  interpreter  al- 
most weeping  at  oar  obstinacy  and  harry,  and  assaring  as 
'^  the  pambackle  woald  be  very  sorry,  and  the  Rajah  woald  be 
very  sorry,  and  if  we  woald  bat  wait,  all  woald  be  right"  I 
gave  Ali  my  horse,  and  started  on  foot,  bat  he  afterward 
moanted  behind  Mr.  Ross's  groom,  and  we  got  home  very 
well,  thoagh  rather  hot  and  tired. 

At  Mataram  we  called  at  the  hoase  of  Gasti  Oadioca,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Lombock,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Carter's, 
and  who  had  promised  to  show  me  the  gans  made  by  native 
workmen.  Two  gans  were  exhibited,  one  six,  the  other  seven 
feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionably  large  bore.  The  barrels 
were  twisted  and  well  finished,  thoagh  not  so  finely  worked 
as  oars.  The  stock  was  well  made,  and  extended  to  the  end 
of  the  barrel  Silver  and  gold  ornament  was  inlaid  over  most 
of  the  sarface,  bat  the  locks  were  taken  from  English  mnskets. 
The  gasti  assared  me,  however,  that  the  Rajah  had  a  man 
who  made  locks  and  also  rifle  barrels.  The  workshop  where 
these  gans  are  made  and  the  tools  ased  were  next  shown  as, 
and  were  very  remarkable.  An  open  shed  with  a  coaple  of 
small  mad  forges  were  the  chief  objects  visible.  The  bellows 
consisted  of  two  bamboo  cylinders,  with  pistons  worked  by 
hand.  They  move  very  easily,  having  a  loose  stuffing  of  feath- 
ers thickly  set  roand  the  piston  so  as  to  act  ad  a  valve,  and 
produce  a  regular  blast.  Both  cylinders  communicate  with 
the  same  nozzle,  one  piston  rising  while  the  other  falls.  An 
oblong  piece  of  iron  on  the  ground  was  the  anvil,  and  a  smaU 
vise  was  fixed  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  tree  outside.  These, 
with  a  few  files  and  hammers,  were  literally  the  only  tools 
with  which  an  old  man  makes  these  fine  guns,  finishing  them 
himself  from  the  rough  iron  and  wood. 

I  was  anxious  to  know  how  they  bored  these  long  barrels, 
which  seemed  perfectly  true,  and  are  said  to  shoot  admirably; 
and,  on  asking  the  gusti,  received  the  enigmatical  answer : 
"  We  use  a  basket  full  of  stones."  Being  utterly  unable  to  im- 
agine what  he  could  mean,  I  asked  if  I  could  see  how  they  did 
it,  and  one  of  the  dozen  little  boys  around  us  was  sent  to  fetch 
the  basket.     He  soon  returned  with  this  most  extraordinary 
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bormg-machiney  the  mode  of  using  which  the  gusti  then  ex- 
plained to  me.  It  was  simply  a  strong  bamboo  basket,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  was  stuck  upright  a  pole  about  three  feet 
long,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  few  sticks  tied  across  the  top  with 
rattans.    The  bottom  of  the  pole  has  an  iron  ring,  and  a  hole 


in  which  four-cornered  borers  of  hardened  iron  can  be  fitted. 
The  barrel  to  be  bored  is  buried  upright  in  the  ground,  the 
borer  is  inserted  into  it,  the  top  of  the  stick  or  vertical  shaft 
is  held  by  a  cross-piece  of  bamboo  with  a  hole  in  it,  and 
the  basket  is  filled  with  stones  to  get  the  required  weight. 
Two  boys  turn  the  bamboo  round.    The  barrels  are  made  in 
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pieces  of  about  eighteen  inches  long,  which  are  first  bored 
small,  and  then  welded  together  upon  a  straight  iron  rod.  The 
whole  barrel  is  then  worked  with  borers  of  gradually  in- 
creasing size,  and  in  three  days  the  boring  is  finished.  The 
whole  matter  was  explained  in  such  a  straightforward  manner 
that  I  have  no  doubt  the  process  described  to  me  was  that  actu- 
ally used;  although,  when  examining. one  of  the  handsome,  well- 
finished,  and  serviceable  guns,  it  was  very  hard  to  realize  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  made  from  first  to  last  with  tools  hardly 
sufficient  for  an  English  blacksmith  to  make  a  horseshoe. 

The  day  after  we  returned  from  our  excursion,  the  Rajah 
came  to  .^jnpanam  to  a  feast  given  by  Gusti  (jradioca,  who  re- 
sides there ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  we  went  to  have  an 
audience.  We  found  him  in  a  large  court-yard,  sitting  on  a 
mat  under  a  shady  tree ;  and  all  his  followers,  to  the  number 
of  three  or  four  hundred,  squatting  on  the  ground  in  a  large 
circle  round  him.  He  wore  a  sarong,  or  Malay  petticoat,  and 
a  green  jacket.  He  was  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  with  some  appearance  of  intel- 
lect combined  with  indecision.  We  bowed,  and  took  our  seats 
on  the  ground  near  some  chiefs  we  were  acquainted  with,  for 
while  the  Rajah  sits  no  one  can  stand  or  sit  higher.  He  first 
inquired  who  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing  in  Lombock,  and 
then  requested  to  see  some  of  my  birds.  I  accordingly  sent 
for  one  of  my  boxes  of  bird-skins  and  one  of  insects,  which 
he  examined  carefully,  and  seemed  much  surprised  that  they 
could  be  so  well  preserved.  We  then  had  a  little  conversatioa 
about  Europe  and  the  Russian  war,  in  which  all  natives  take 
an  interest.  Having  heard  much  of  a  country-seat  of  the  Ra- 
jah's called  Gunong  Sari,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  per- 
mission to  visit  it  and  shoot  a  few  birds  there,  which  he  imme- 
diately granted.    I  then  thanked  him,  and  we  took  our  leave. 

An  hour  after  his  son  came  to  visit  Mr.  Carter,  accompanied 
by  about  a  hundred  followers,  who  all  sat  on  the  ground  while 
he  came  into  the  open  shed  whei*e  Manuel  was  skinning  birds. 
After  some  time  he  went  into  the  house,  had  a  bed  arranged 
to  sleep  a  little,  then  drank  some  wine,  and  after  an  hour  or 
two  had  dinner  brought  him  from  the  gusti's  house,  which  he 
ate  with  eight  of  the  principal  priests  and  princes.  He  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  over  the  rice  and  commenced  eating  first. 
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after  which  the  rest  fell  to.  They  rolled  up  balls  of  rice  in 
their  hands,  dipped  them  in  the  gravy  and  swallowed  them 
rapidly,  with  little  pieces  of  meat  and  fowl  cooked  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  A  boy  fanned  the  young  Rajah  while  eating.  He 
was  a  youth  of  about  fifteen,  and  had  already  three  wives.  AU 
wore  ^e  kris,  or  Malay  crooked  dagger,  on  the  beauty  and 
value  of  which  they  greatly  pride  themselves.  A  companion 
of  the  Rajah's  had  one  with  a  golden  handle,  in  which  were 
set  twenty-eight  diamonds  and  several  other  jewels.  He  said 
it  had  cost  him  £700.  The  sheaths  are  of  ornamental  wood 
and  ivory,  often  covered  on  one  side  with  gold.  The  blades 
are  beautifully  veined  with  white  metal  worked  into  the  iron, 
and  they  are  kept  very  carefully.  Every  man  without  ex- 
ception carries  a  kris,  stuck  behind  into  the  large  waist-doth 
which  all  wear,  and  it  is  generally  the  most  valuable-  piece  of 
property  he  possesses. 

A  few  days  afterward  our  long-talked-of  excursion  to  6u- 
nong  Sari  took  place.  Our  party  was  increased,  by  the- cap- 
tain and  supercargo  of  a  Hamburg  ship  loading  with  rice  for 
China.  We  were  mounted  on  a  very  miscellaneous  lot  of 
Lombock  ponies,  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  supplying 
with  the  necessary  saddles,  etc. ;  and  most  of  us  had  to  patch 
up  our  girths,  bridles,  or  stirrup-leathers  as  best  we  could. 
We  passed  through  Mataram,  where  we  were  joined  by  our 
friend  Gusti  Gadioca,  mounted  on  a  handsome  black  horse, 
and  riding,  as  all  the  natives  do,  without  saddle  or  stirrups, 
using  only  a  handsome  saddle-cloth  and  very  ornamental  bri- 
dle. About  three  miles  further,  along  pleasant  by-ways, 
brought  us  to  the  place.  We  entered  through  a  rather  hand- 
some brick  gateway  supported  by  hideOus  Hindoo  deities  in 
stone.  Within  was  an  indosure  with  two  square  fish-ponds 
and  some  fine  trees ;  then  another  gateway,  through  which 
we  entered  into  a  park.  On  the  right  was  a  brick  house, 
built  somewhat  in  the  Hindoo  style,  and  placed  on  a  high 
terrace  or  platform ;  on  the  left  a  large  fish-pond,  supplied  by 
a  little  rivulet  which  entered  in  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gigan- 
tic crocodile  well  executed  in  brick  and  stone.  The  edges  of 
the  pond  were  bricked,  and  in  the  centre  rose  a  fantastic  and 
picturesque  pavilion  ornamented  with  grot-esque  statues.  The 
pond  was  well  stocked  with  fine  fish,  which  come  every  mom- 
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ing  to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  wooden  gong  which  is  hnng 
near  for  the  purpose.  On  striking  it,  a  number  of  fish  inune- 
diately  came  out  of  the  masses  of  weed  with  which  the  pond 
abounds,  and  followed  us  along  the  margin  expecting  food. 
At  the  same  time  some  deer  came  out  of  an  adjacent  wood, 
which,  from  being  seldom  shot  at  and  regularly  fed,  are  almost 
tame.  The  jungle  and  woods  which  surrounded  the  park  ap- 
pearing to  abound  in  birds,  I  went  to  shoot  a  few,  and  was 
rewarded  hj  getting  several  specimens  of  the  fine  new  king- 
fisher (Halcyon  fulgidus),  and  the  curious  and  handsome 
ground-thrush  (Zoothera  andromeda).  The  former  belies  its 
name  by  not  frequenting  water  or  feeding  on  fish.  It  lives 
constantly  in  low  damp  thickets,  picking  up  ground  insects, 
centipedes,  and  small  moUusca.  Altogether  I  was  much 
pleased  with  my  visit  to  this  place,  and  it  gave  me  a  higher 
opinion  than  I  had  before  entertained  of  the  taste  of  these 
people,  although  the  style  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  sculpture 
is  very  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  magnificent  ruins  in  Java. 
I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  character,  manners,  and 
customs  of  these  interesting  people. 

The  aborigines  of  Lombock  are  termed  Sassaks.  They 
are  a  Malay  race,  hardly  differing  in  appearance  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Malacca  or  Borneo.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  ruling  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  natives  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  and  are  of  the 
Brahmmical  religion.  The  government  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  it  seems  to  be  conducted  with  more  wisdom  and 
moderation  than  is  usual  in  Malay  countries.  The  father  of 
the  present  Rajah  conquered  the  island,  and  the  people  seem 
now  quite  reconciled  to  their  new  rulers,  who  do  not  interfere 
with  their  religion,  and  probably  do  not  tax  them  any  heavier 
than  did  the  native  chiefs  they  have  supplanted.  The  laws 
now  in  force  in  Lombock  are  very  severe.  Theft  is  punished 
by  death.  Mr.  Carter  informed  me  that  a  man  once  stole  a 
metal  coffee-pot  from  his  house.  He  was  caught,  the  pot  re- 
stored, and  die  man  brought  to  Mr.  Carter  to  punish  as  he 
thought  fit.  All  the  natives  recommended  Mr.  Carter  to  have 
him  "  krissed  "  on  the  spot ;  "  for  ix  you  don't,"  said  they, "  he 
will  rob  you  again."  Mr.  Carter,  however,  let  him  off,  with  a 
warning  that  if  he  ever  came  inside  his  premises  again  he 
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would  certainly  be  shot.  A  few  months  afterward  the  same 
man  stole  a  horse  from  Mr.  Carter.  The  horse  was  recovered, 
but  the  thief  was  not  caught.  It  is  an  established  rule  that 
any  one  foimd  in  a  house  after  dark,  unless  with  the  owner's 
knowledge,  may  be  stabbed,  his  body  thrown  out  into  the 
street  or  upon  the  beach,  and  no  questions  will  be  asked. 

The  men  are  exceedingly  jealous,  and  very  strict  with  their 
wives.  A  married  woman  may  not  except  a  cigar  or  a  sirih 
leaf  from  a  stranger  under  pain  of  death.  I  was  informed  that 
some  years  ago  one  of  the  English  traders  had  a  Balinese 
woman  of  good  family  living  with  him,  the  connection  being 
considered  quite  honorable  by  the  natives.  During  some  fes- 
tival this  girl  ofEended  against  the  law  by  accepting  a  flower 
or  some  such  trifle  from  another  man.  This  was  reported  to 
the  Rajah  (to  some  of  whose  wives  the  girl  was  related),  and 
he  immediately  sent  to  the  EngUshman's  house  ordering  him 
to  give  the  woman  up,  as  she  must  be  '^  knssed."  In  vaia  he 
begged  and  prayed,  and  offered  to  pay  any  fine  the  Rajah 
might  impose,  and  finally  refused  to  give  her  up  unless  he  was 
forced  to  do  so.  This  llie  Rajah  did  not  wish  to  resort  to,  as 
he  no  doubt  thought  he  was  acting  as  much  for  the  English- 
man's honor  as  for  his  own;  so  he  appeared  to  let  the  matter 
drop.  But  some  time  afterwai'd  he  sent  one  of  his  followers 
to  the  house,  who  beckoned  the  girl  to  the  door,  and  then  saying, 
"  The  Rajah  sends  you  this,"  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  Jkore 
serious  infidelity  is  punished  still  more  cruelly,  the  woman  and 
her  paramour  being  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
where  some  large  crocodiles  are  always  on  the  watch  to  devour 
the  bodies.  One  such  execution  took  place  while  I  was  at  Am- 
panam,  but  I  took  along  walk  into  the  country  to  be  out  of  the 
way  tUl  it  was  aU  over,  thus  missing  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  horrible  narrative  to  enliven  my  somewhat  tedious  story. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Garter's 
servant  informed  us  that  there  was  an  "  amok"  in  the  village 
— ^in  other  words,  that  a  man  was  '^  running  a  mucL"  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  shut  and  fasten  the  gates  of  our  in- 
dosure ;  but  hearing  nothing  for  some  time,  we  went  out,  and 
found  there  had  been  a  false  alarm,  owing  to  a  slave  having 
run  away,  declaring  he  would  ^^  amok,"  because  his  master 
wanted  to  sell  him.    A  short  time  before  a  man  had  been  kill- 
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ed  at  a  gaming-table  because,  having  lost  half  a  dollar  more 
than  he  possessed,  he  was  going  to  ^'  amok/'  Another  had 
killed  or  wounded  seventeen  people  before  he  could  be  destroy- 
ed. In  their  wars  a  whole  regiment  of  these  people  will  some- 
times agree  to  '^  amok,"  and  then  rush  on  with  such  energetic 
desperation  as  to  be  very  formidable  to  men  not  so  excited  as 
themselves.  Among  the  ancients  these  would  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  heroes  or  demi-gods  who  sacrified  themselves  for 
their  country.    Here  it  is  simply  said,  they  made  "  amok." 

Macassar  is  the  most  celebrated  place  in  the  East  for  '^  run- 
ning a  muck."  There  are  said  to  be  one  or  two  a  month  on 
the  average,  and  five,  ten,  or  twenty  persons  are  sometimes 
killed  or  wounded  at  one  of  them.  It  is  the  national,  and 
therefore  the  honorable  mode  of  committing  suicide  among 
the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  the  fashionable  way  of  escaping 
from  their  difficulties.  A  Roman  fell  upon  his  sword,  a  Jap- 
anese rips  up  his  stomach,  and  an  Englishman  blows  out  his 
brains  with  a  pistol  The  Bugis  mode  has  many  advantages 
to  one  suicidically  inclined.  A  man  thinks  himself  wronged 
by  society — ^he  is  in  debt,  and  can  not  pay — ^he  is  taken  for  a 
slave,  or  has  gambled  away  his  wife  or  child  into  slavery — 
he  sees  no  way  of  recovering  what  he  has  lost,  and  becomes 
desperate.  He  will  not  put  up  with  such  cruel  wrongs,  but 
will  be  revenged  on  mankind  and  die  like  a  hero.  He  grasps 
his  kris-handle,  and  the  next  moment  draws  out  the  weapon 
and  stabs  a  man  to  the  heart.  He  runs  on,  with  bloody  kris 
in  his  hand,  stabbing  at  every  one  he  meets.  "Amok  I  amok  !'* 
then  resounds  through  the  streets.  Spears,  krisses,  knives, 
and  guns  are  brought  out  against  him.  He  rushes  madly  for- 
ward, kills  all  he  can — ^men,  women,  and  children — ^and  dies, 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  amid  all  the  excitement  of  a  battle. 
And  what  that  excitement  is  those  who  have  been  in  one  best 
know,  but  all  who  have  ever  given  way  to  violent  passions,  or 
even  indulged  in  violent  and  exciting  exercises,  may  form  a 
very  good  idea.  It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a  temporary- 
madness  that  absorbs  every  thought  and  every  energy.  And 
can  we  wonder  at  the  kns-bearing,  untaught,  brooding  Malay 
preferring  such  a  death,  looked  upon  as  almost  honorable,  to 
the  cold-blooded  details  of  suicide,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  from 
overwhelming  troubles,  or  the  merciless  clutches  of  the  hang- 
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man  and  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution,  when  he  has  taken 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  too  hastily  revenged  himself 
upon  his  enemy  ?    In  either  case  he  chooses  rather  to  "  amok.'' 

The  great  staples  of  the  trade  of  Lombock  as  well  as  of 
Bali  are  rice  and  coffee;  the  former  grown  on  the  plains,  the 
latter  on  the  hills.  The  rice  is  exported  very  largely  to  other 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  Singapore,  and  even  to  China, 
and  there  are  generally  one  or  more  vessels  loading  in  the  port 
It  is  brought  into  Ampanam  on  pack-horses,  and  almost  every 
day  a  string  of  these  would  come  into  Mr.  Carter's  yard. 
The  only  money  the  natives  will  take  for  their  rice  is  Chinese 
copper  cash,  twelve  hmidred  of  which  go  to  a  dollar.  Every 
morning  two  large  sacks  of  this  money  had  to  be  counted  out 
into  convenient  sums  for  payment.  From  Bali  quantities  of 
dried  beef  and  ox-tongues  are  exported,  and  from  Lombock  a 
good  many  ducks  and  ponies.  The  ducks  are  a  peculiar  breed, 
which  have  very  long  flat  bodies,  and  walk  erect  almost  like 
penguins.  They  are  generally  of  a  pale  reddish  ash  color, 
and  are  kept  in  large  flocks.  They  are  very  cheap,  and  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  crews  of  the  rice-ships,  by  whom 
they  are  called  Bali  soldiers,  but  are  more  generally  known 
elsewhere  as  penguin-ducks. 

My  Portuguese  bird-stuffer  Fernandez  now  insisted  on 
breaking  his  agreement  and  returning  to  Singapore ;  partly 
from  home-sickness,  but  more,  I  believe,  from  the  idea  that 
his  life  was  not  worth  many  months'  purchase  among  such 
bloodthirsty  and  uncivilized  peoples.  It  was  a  considerable 
loss  to  me,  as  I  had  paid  him  full  three  times  the  usual  wages 
for  three  months  in  advance,  half  of  which  was  occupied  in 
the  voyage,  and  the  rest  in  a  place  where  I  could  have  done 
without  him,  ovnng  to  there  being  so  few  insects  that  I  could 
devote  my  own  time  to  shooting  and  skinning.  A  few  days 
after  Fernandez  had  left^  a  small  schooner  came  in  bound  for 
Macassar,  to  which  place  I  took  a  passage.  As  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  my  sketch  of  these  interesting  islands,  I  will  narrate 
an  anecdote  which  I  heard  of  the  present  Rajah ;  and  which, 
whether  altogether  true  or  not,  well  illustrates  native  charac- 
ter, and  will  serve  as  a  means  of  introducing  some  details  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  alluded. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

LOMBOCK — HOW  THB  RAJAH  TOOK  THE  CENSUS. 

The  Rajah  of  Lombock  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  he  show- 
ed his  wisdom  greatly  in  the  way  he  took  the  census.  For 
my  readers  must  know  that  the  chief  revenues  of  the  Rajah 
were  derived  from  a  head-tax  of  rice,  a  small  measure  being 
paid  annually  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  island. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  every  one  paid  this  tax,  for  it  was  a 
very  light  one,  and  the  land  was  fertile,  and  the  people  wdl 
off ;  but  it  had  to  pass  through  many  hands  before  it  reached 
the  Gk)vemment  store-houses.  When  the  harvest  was  over 
the  villagers  brought  their  rice  to  the  kapala  kampong,  or 
head  of  the  village ;  and  no  doubt  he  sometimes  had  compas- 
sion on  the  poor  or  sick  and  passed  over  their  short  measure, 
and  sometimes  was  obliged  to  grant  a  favor  to  those  who  had 
complaints  against  him ;  and  then  he  must  keep  up  his  own 
dignity  by  having  his  granaries  better  Med  than  his  neigh- 
bors, and  so  the  rice  that  he  took  to  the  '^  waidono*'  that  was 
over  his  district  was  generally  a  good  deal  less  than  it  should 
have  been.  And  bH  tne  *^  waidonos ''  had  of  course  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  for  they  were  all  in  debt,  and  it  was  so 
easy  to  take  a  little  of  the  Government  rice,  and  there  would 
still  be  plenty  for  the  Rajah.  And  the  "gustis,"  or  princes, 
who  received  the  rice  from  the  waidonos,  helped  themselves 
likewise,  and  so  when  the  harvest  was  all  over  and  the  rice 
tribute  was  all  brought  in,  the  quantity  was  found  to  be  less 
each  year  than  the  one  before.  Sickness  in  one  district,  and 
fevers  in  another,  and  failure  of  the  crops  in  a  third,  were  of 
course  alleged  as  the  cause  of  this  falling  off;  but  when  the 
Rajah  went  to  hunt  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain,  or  went 
to  visit  a  "gusti"  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  he  always 
saw  the  villages  full  of  people,  aU  looking  well-fed  and  happy. 
And  he  noticed  that  the  krisses  of  his  chiefs  and  officers  were 
getting  handsomer  and  handsomer,  and  the  handles  that'Were 
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of  yellow  wood  were  changed  for  ivory,  and  those  of  ivory 
were  changed  for  gold,  and  diamonds  and  emeralds  sparkled  on 
many  of  them ;  and  he  knew  very  well  which  way  tiie  tribute- 
rice  went  But  as  he  could  not  prove  it  he  kept  silence,  and 
resolved  in  his  own  heart  some  day  to  have  a  census  taken,  so 
that  he  might  know  the  number  of  his  people,  and  not  be 
cheated  out  of  more  rice  than  was  just  and  reasonable. 

But  the  difBlculty  was  how  to  get  this  census.  He  could 
not  go  himself  into  every  village  and  every  house,  and  count 
all  the  people ;  and  if  he  ordered  it  to  be  done  by  the  regular 
officers  they  would  quickly  understand  what  it  was  for,  and 
the  census  would  be  sure  to  agree  exactly  with  the  quantity 
of  rice  he  got  last  year.  It  was  evident  therefore  that,  to  an- 
swer his  purpose,  no  one  must  suspect  why  the  census  was 
taken ;  and  to  make  sure  of  this,  no  one  must  know  that  there 
was  any  census  taken  at  all.  This  was  a  very  hard  problem ; 
and  the  Rajah  thought  and  thought,  as  hard  as  a  Malay  Rajah 
can  be  expected  to  think,  but  could  not  solve  it ;  and  so  he 
was  very  unhappy,  and  did  nothing  but  smoke  and  chew  betel 
with  his  favorite  wife,  and  eat  scarcely  any  thing ;  and  even 
when  he  went  to  the  cock-fight  did  not  seem  to  care  whether 
his  best  birds  won  or  lost.  For  several  days  he  remained  in  this 
sad  state,  and  all  the  court  were  afraid  some  evil  eye  had  be- 
witched the  Rajah ;  and  an  unfortunate  Irish  captain  who  had 
come  in  for  a  cargo  of  rice  and  who  squinted  dreadfully,  was 
very  nearly  being  krissed,  but  being  first  brought  to  the  royal 
presence,  was  graciously  ordered  to  go  on  board  and  remain 
there  while  his  ship  staid  in  the  port. 

One  morning,  however,  after  about  a  week's  continuance 
of  this  unaccountable  melancholy,  a  welcome  change  took 
place,  for  the  Rajah  sent  to  call  together  all  the  chiefs  and 
priests  and  princes  who  were  then  in  Mataram,  his  capital 
city ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion, he  thus  addressed  them : 

'^  For  many  days  my  heart  has  been  very  sick,  and  I  knew 
not  why,  but  now  the  trouble  is  cleared  away,  for  I  have  had 
a  dream.  Last  night  the  spirit  of  the '  Gunong  Agong  '—the 
great  fire-mountain — appeared  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  must 
go  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  All  of  you  may  come  with 
me  to  near  the  top,  but  then  I  must  go  up  alone,  and  the 
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great  spirit  will  again  appear  to  me,  and  will  tell  me  what  is 
of  great  importance  to  me,  and  to  you,  and  to  aU  the  people  of 
the  island.  Now  go,  all  of  yon,  and  make  this  known  through 
the  island,  and  let  every  village  furnish  men  to  make  clear  a 
road  for  us  to  go  through  the  forest  and  up  the  great  mount- 
ain." 

So  the  news  was  spread  over  the  whole  island  that  the  Ra- 
jah must  go  to  meet  the  great  spirit  on  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain ;  and  every  village  sent  forth  its  men,  and  they  cleared 
away  the  jungle  and  made  bridges  over  the  mountain  streams, 
and  smoothed  the  rough  places  for  the  Rajah's  passage.  And 
when  they  came  to  the  steep  and  craggy  rocks  of  the  mount- 
ain, they  sought  out  the  best  paths,  sometimes  along  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  sometimes  along  narrow  ledges  of  the  black 
rocks ;  in  one  place  cutting  down  a  tall  tree  so  as  to  bridge 
across  a  chasm,  in  another  constructing  ladders  to  mount  the 
smooth  face  of  a  precipice.  The  chiefs  who  superintended  the 
work  fixed  upon  the  length  of  each  day's  journey  beforehand 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  and  chose  pleasant 
places  by  the  banks  of  clear  streams  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  shady  trees,  where  they  built  sheds  and  huts  of  bamboo 
well  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  in  which  the  Ra- 
jah and  his  attendants  might  eat  and  sleep  at  the  close  of 
each  day. 

And  when  all  was  ready,  the  princes  and  priests  and  chief 
men  came  again  to  the  Rajah  to  tell  him  what  had  been  done, 
and  to  ask  him  when  he  would  go  up  the  mountain.  And  he 
fixed  a  day,  and  ordered  every  man  of  rank  and  authority  to 
accompany  him,  to  do  honor  to  the  great  spirit  who  had  bid 
him  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  show  how  willingly  they 
obeyed  his  commands.  And  then  there  was  much  prepara- 
tion throughout  the  whole  island.  The  best  cattle  were  kill- 
ed, and  the  meat  salted  and  sun-dried,  and  abundance  of  red 
peppers  and  sweet  potatoes  were  gathered,  and  the  tall  pinang- 
trees  were  climbed  for  the  spicy  betel-nut,  the  sirih-leaf  was 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  every  man  fiilled  his  tobacco-pouch  and 
lime-box  to  the  brim,  so  that  he  might  not  want  any  of  the  ma^ 
terials  for  chewing  the  refreshing  betel  during  the  journey. 
And  the  stores  of  provisions  were  sent  on  a  day  in  advance. 
And  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  starting,  all  the 
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chiefs,  both  great  and  small,  came  to  Mataram,  the  abode  of 
the  king,  with  their  horses  and  their  servants,  and  the  bearers 
of  their  sirih-boxes,  and  their  sleeping-mats,  and  their  provig> 
ions.  And  they  encamped  under  the  tall  waringin-trees  that 
border  aU  the  roads  about  Mataram,  and  with  blazing  fires 
frighted  away  the  ghouls  and  evil  spirits  that  nightly  hatmt 
the  gloomy  avenues. 

In  the  morning  a  great  procession  was  formed  to  conduct 
the  Rajah  to  the  mountain;  and  the  royal  princes  and  relar 
tions  of  the  Rajah  mounted  their  black  horses,  whose  tails 
swept  the  ground.  They  used  no  saddle  or  stirrups,  but  sat 
upon  a  doth  of  gay  colors ;  the  bits  were  of  silver,  and  the 
bridles  of  many-colored  cords.  The  less  important  people 
were  on  small  strong  horses  of  various  colors,  well  suited  to  a 
mountain  journey;  and  all  (even  the  Rajah)  were  bare-legged 
to  above  the  knee,  wearing  only  the  gay-colored  cotton  waist- 
doth,  a  silk  or  cotton  jacket,  uid  a  large  handkerchief  taste- 
fully folded  round  the  head.  Every  one  was  attended  by  one 
or  two  servants  bearing  his  sirih  and  betel  boxes,  who  were 
also  mounted  on  ponies ;  and  great  numbers  more  had  gone  on 
in  advance,  or  waited  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  men  in  au- 
thority were  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  their  followers  by 
thousands,  and  all  the  island  wondered  what  great  thing  would 
come  of  it 

For  the  first  two  days  they  went  along  good  roads  and 
through  many  villages  which  were  swept  clean,  and  where 
bright  doths  were  hung  out  at  the  windows ;  and  all  the  people, 
when  the  Rajah  came,  squatted  down  upon  the  ground  in  re- 
spect, and  every  man  riding  got  off  his  horse  and  squatted 
down  also,  and  many  joined  the  procession  at  every  village. 
At  the  place  where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  the  people 
had  placed  stakes  along  each  side  of  the  roads  in  front  of  the 
houses.  These  were  split  crosswise  at  the  top,  and  in  the  deft 
were  fastened  little  clay  lamps,  and  between  them  were  stuck 
the  green  leaves  of  palm-trees,  which,  dripping  with  the  even- 
ing dew,  gleamed  prettily  with  the  many  twinkling  lights. 
And  few  went  to  sleep  that  night  till  the  morning  hours,  for 
every  house  hdd  a  knot  of  eager  talkers,  and  much  betd-nut 
was  consumed,  and  endless  were  the  conjectures  what  would 
come  of  it. 
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On  the  second  day  they  left  the  last  village  behind  them  and 
entered  the  wild  country  that  sarronnds  the  great  mountain, 
and  rested  in  the  hats  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  of  cold  and  sparkling  water.  And  the  Ra- 
jah's honters,  armed  with  long  and  heavy  gons,  went  in  search 
of  3eer  and  wild  bolls  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  brought 
home  the  meat  of  both  in  the  early  morning,  and  sent  it  on  in 
advance  to  prepare  the  midday  meal.  On  the  third  day  they 
advanced  as  far  as  horses  could  gOy  and  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  high  rocks,  among  which  narrow  pathways  only  could  be 
found  to  reach  the  mountain-top.  And  on  the  fourth  morning 
when  the  Rajah  set  out,  he  was  accompanied  only  by  a  small 
party  of  priests  and  princes,  with  their  immediate  attendants ; 
and  they  toiled  wearily  up  the  fugged  way,  and  sometimes 
were  carried  by  their  servants,  till  they  passed  up  above  the 
great  trees,  and  then  among  the  thorny  bushes,  and  above  them 
again  on  to  the  black  and  burnt  rock  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  mountain. 

And  when  they  were  near  the  summit  the  Rajah  ordered 
them  all  to  halt,  while  he  alone  went  to  meet  the  great  spirit 
on  the  very  peak  of  the  mountain.  So  he  went  on  with  twa 
boys  only  who  carried  his  sirih  and  betel,  and  soon  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain  among  great  rocks,  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  gulf  whence  issue  forth  continually  smoke  and  vapor. 
And  the  Rajah  asked  for  sirih,  and  told  the  boys  to  sit  down 
under  a  rock  and  look  down  the  mountain,  and  not  to  move 
till  he  returned  to  them.  And  as  they  were  tired,  and  the 
sun  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  rock  sheltered  them  from 
the  cold  wind,  the  boys  fell  asleep.  And  the  Rajah  went  a 
little  way  on  under  another  rock ;  and  he  was  tired,  and  the 
sun  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  he  too  fell  asleep. 

And  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  Rajah  thought  him  a 
long  time  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  thought  the  great 
spirit  must  have  much  to  say,  or  might  perhaps  want  to  keep 
him  on  the  mountain  always,  or  perhaps  he  had  missed  his 
way  in  coming  down  again.  And  they  were  debating  whether 
they  should  go  and  search  for  him,  when  they  saw  him  coming 
down  with  the  two  boys.  And  when  he  met  them  he  looked 
very  grave,  but  said  nothing ;  and  then  all  descended  together, 
and  the  procession  returned  as  it  had  come ;  and  the  Rajah  went 
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to  his'palace,  and  the  chiefs  to  their  viUages,  and  the  people  to 
their  houses,  to  tell  their  wives  and  children  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  wonder  yet  again  what  would  come  of  it. 

And  three  days  afterward  the  Rajah  summoned  the  priests 
and  the  princes  and  the  chief  men  of  Mataram  to  hear  what 
the  great  spirit  had  told  hiip  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
And  when  they  were  all  assembled,  and  the  betel  and  sirih 
had  been  handed  round,  he  told  them  what  had  happened. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain  he  had  fallen  into  a  trance,  and 
the  great  spirit  had  appeared  to  him  with  a  face  like  burnish* 
ed  gold,  and  had  said :  '^  Oh,  Rajah  !  much  plague  and  sick- 
ness and  fevers  are  coming  upon  all  the  earth,  upon  men,  and 
upon  horses,  and  upon  cattle ;  but  as  you  and  your  people 
have  obeyed  me  and  have  come  up  to  my  great  mountain,  I 
will  teach  you  how  you  and  all  the  people  of  Lombock  may 
escape  this  plague.''  And  all  waited  anxiously,  to  hear  how 
they  were  to  be  saved  from  so  fearful  a  calamity.  And,  after 
a  short  silence,  the  Rajah  spoke  again  and  told  them  that  the 
great  spirit  had  commanded  that  twelve  sacred  krisses  should 
be  made,  and  that  to  make  them  every  village  and  every  dis- 
trict must  send  a  bundle  of  needles — ^a  needle  for  every  head 
in  the  village.  And  when  any  grievous  disease  appeared  in 
any  village,  one  of  the  sacred  krisses  should  be  sent  there ; 
and  if  every  house  in  that  village  had  sent  the  right  number 
of  needles,  the  disease  would  immediately  cease ;  but  if  the 
number  of  needles  sent  had  not  been  exact,  the  kris  would 
have  no  virtue. 

So  the  princes  and  chiefs  sent  to  all  their  villages  and  com- 
municated the  wonderful  news ;  and  all  made  haste  to  collect 
the  needles  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  for  they  feared  that  if 
but  one  were  wanting  the  whole  village  would  suffer.  So, 
one  by  one,  the  head-men  of  the  villages  brought  in  their  bun- 
dles of  needles;  those  who  were  near  Mataram  came  first, 
and  those  who  were  far  off  came  last ;  and  the  Rajah  received 
them  with  his  own  hands,  and  put  them  away  carefully  in  an 
mner  chamber,  in  a  camphor-wood  chest  whose  hinges  and 
clasps  were  of  silver ;  and  on  every  bundle  was  marked  the 
name  of  the  village,  and  the  district  from  whence  it  came,  so 
that  it  might  be  known  that  all  had  heard  and  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  great  spirit. 
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And  when  it  was  quite  certain  that  every  village  had  sent 
in  its  bundle,  the  Rajah  divided  the  needles  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  ordered  the  best  steel-worker  in  Mataram  to  bring 
his  forge  and  his  bellows  and  his  hammers  to  the  palace,  and 
to  make  the  twelve  krisses  under  the  Rajah's  eye,  and  in  the 
sight  of  all  men  who  chose  to  see  it.  And  when  they  were  fin- 
ished, they  were  wrapped  up  in  new  silk  and  put  away  care- 
fully until  they  might  be  wanted. 

Now  the  journey  to  the  mountain  was  in  the  time  of  the 
east  wind,  when  no  rain  falls  in  Lombock.  And  soon  after 
the  krisses  were  made  it  was  the  time  of  the  rice  harvest,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  districts  and  of  vUlages  brought  in  their  tax 
to  the  Rajah  according  to  the  number  of  heads  in  their  vil- 
lages. And  to  those  that  wanted  but  little  of  the  full  amount 
the  Rajah  said  nothing;  but  when  those  came  who  brought 
only  hsUi  or  a  fourth  part  of  what  was  stricUy  due,  he  said  to 
them  mildly,  "  The  needles  which  you  sent  from  your  village 
were  many  more  than  came  from  such  a  one's  village,  yet 
your  tribute  is  less  than  his ;  go  back  and  see  who  it  is  that 
has  not  paid  the  tax.''  And  the  next  year  the  produce  of  the 
tax  increased  greatly,  for  they  feared  that  the  Rajah  might 
justly  kill  those  who  a  second  time  kept  back  the  right  trib- 
ute. And  so  the  Rajah  became  very  rich,  and  increased  the 
number  of  his  soldiers,  and  gave  golden  jewels  to  hb  wives, 
and  bought  fine  black  horses  from  the  white-skinned  Holland- 
ers, and  made  great  feasts  when  his  children  were  bom  or 
were  married ;  and  none  of  the  Rajahs  or  Sultans  among  the 
Malays  were  so  great  or  so  powerful  as  the  Rajah  of  Lom- 
bock. 

And  the  twelve  sacred  krisses  had  great  virtue.  And  when 
any  sickness  appeared  in  a  village  one  of  them  was  sent  for ; 
and  sometimes  the  sickness  went  away,  and  then  the  sacred 
kris  was  taken  back  again  with  great  honor,  and  the  head-men 
of  the  village  came  to  tell  the  Rajah  of  its  miraculous  power, 
and  to  thank  him.  And  sometimes  the  sickness  would  not 
go  away ;  and  then  every  body  was  convinced  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake  in  the  number  of  needles  sent  from  that  vil- 
lage, and  therefore  the  sacred  kris  had  no  effect,  and  had  to 
be  taken  back  again  by  the  head-men  with  heavy  hearts,  but 
still  with  all  honor — ^for  was  not  the  fault  their  own? 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

TIMOR. 
GOUPAHO,  1857-1859.      DELLZ,  1861. 

The  iBland  of  Timor  is  about  three  hnndred  miles  loog  and 
sixty  wide,  and  seems  to  form  the  termination  of  the  great 
range  of  volcanic  islands  which  begins  with  Smnatra,  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  to  the .  west.  .  It  differs,  however, 
very  remarkably  from  all  the  other  islands  of  the  cham  in  not 
possessing  any  active  volcanoes,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Timor  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  was  former- 
ly active,  but  was  blown  up  during  an  eruption  in  1638,  and 
has  since  been  quiescent.  In  no  other  part  of  Timor  do  there 
appear  to  be  any  recent  igneous  rocks,  so  that  it  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  a  volcanic  island.  Indeed  its  position  is  just 
outside  of  the  great  volcanic  belt^  which  extends  from  Flores 
through  Ombay  and  Wetter  to  Banda. 

I  first  visited  Timor  in  186  V,  staying  a  day  at  Coupang, 
the  chief  Dutch  town  at  the  west  end  of  the  iidand,  and  again 
in  May,  1859,  when  I  staid  a  fortnight  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  spring  of  1 861 1  spent  four  months  at  Delli,  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Uie  island.  « 

The  whole  neighborhood  of  Coupang  appears  to  have  been 
elevated  at  a  recent  epoch,  consisting  of  a  ru^ed  surface  of 
coral  rock,  which  rises  in  a  vertical  wall  between  the  beach 
and  the  town,  whose  low  white  red-tiled  houses  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance very  similar  to  other  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East. 
The  vegetation  is  everywhere  scanty  and  scrubby.  Plants 
of  the  families  Apocynace»  and  Euphorbiaceas  abound ;  but 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  forest,  and  the  whole 
country  has  a  parched  and  desolate  appearance,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  lofty  forest-trees  and  perennial  verdure  of 
the  Moluccas  or  of  Singapore.  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  vegetation  was  the  abundance  of  fine  fan-leaved  palms 
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(Borassns  flabeUifonnis),  from  the  leaves  of  which  are  oon- 
Btructed  the  strong  and  durable  water-backets  in  general  nse, 
and  which  are  much  superior  to  those  formed  from  any  other 
species  of  palm.  From  the  same  tree,  palm-wine  and  sugar 
are  made,  and  the  common  thatch  for  houses  formed  of  the 
leaves  lasts  six  or  seven  years  without  removal.  Close  to  the 
town  I  noticed  the  foundation  of  a  ruined  house  below  high- 
water  mark,  indicating  recent  subsidence.  Earthquakes  are 
not  severe  here,  and  are  so  infrequent  and  harmless  that  the 
chief  houses  are  built  of  stone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coupang  consist  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  Dutch,  besides  the  natives ;  so  that  there  are  many  strange 
and  comj^cated  mixtures  among  the  population.  There  is 
one  resident  English  merchant,  and  whalers  as  well  as  Austra- 
lian ships  often  come  here  for  stores  and  water.  The  native 
"Rmorese  preponderate,  and  a  very  little  examination  serves 
to  show  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  Malays,  but 
are  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  true  Papuans  of  the  Aru 
Islands  and  "New  Guinea.  They  are  tall,  have  pronounced 
features,  large,  somewhat  aquiline  noses,  and  frLody  hair,  and 
are  generally  of  a  dusky  brown  color.  The  way  in  which  the 
women  talk  to  each  otiier  and  to  the  men,  their  lodd  voices 
and  laughter,  and  general  charactw  of  self-assertion,  would 
enable  an  experienced  observer  to  decide,  even  without  seeing 
them,  that  they  were  not  Malays. 

M>.  Amdt,  a  G^erman,  and  tiie  Grovemment  doctor,  invited 
me  to  stay  at  his  house  while  in  Coupang,  and  I  gladly  accept- 
ed his  offer,  as  I  only  intended  maldng  a  short  visit.  We  at 
first  began  speaking  French,  but  he  got  oh  so  badly  that  we 
soon  passed  insensibly  into  Malay ;  and  we  afterward  held  long 
discussions  on  literary,  scientific,  and  philosophical  questions, 
in  that  semi-barbarous  language,  whose  deficiencies  we  made 
up  by  the  free  use  of  French  or  Latin  words. 

-^Eter  a  few  walks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  I  found 
such  a  poverty  of  insects  and  birds  that  I  determined  to  go 
for  a  few  day9  to  the  island'  of  Semao,  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Timor,  where  I  heard  that  there  was  forest  country  with 
birds  not  found  at  Coupang.  With  some  difficulty  I  obtain- 
ed a  large  dug-out  boat  with  outriggers  to  take  me  over,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles.    I  found  the  country  pretty 
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well  wooded,  bat  covered  with  shrubs  and  thorny  bashes  rath- 
er than  forest-trees,  and  everywhere  excessively  parched  and 
dried  up  by  the  long-continued  dry  season.  I  staid  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Oeassa,  remarkable  for  its  soap  springs.  One  of  these 
ia  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  bubbling  oat  from  a  little  cone 
of  mud  to  which  the  ground  rises  all  round  like  a  volcano  in 
miniature.  The  water  has  a  soapy  feel,  and  produces  a  strong 
lather  when  any  greasy  substance  is  washed  in  it.  It  contams 
alkali  and  iodine  in  such  quantities  as  to  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion for  some  distance  round.  Close  by  the  village  is  one  of 
the  finest  springs  I  have  ever  seen,  contained  in  several  rocky 
basins  conomunicating  by  narrow  channels.  These  have  been 
neatly  walled  where  required  and  partly  levelled,  and  form 
fine  natural  baths.  The  water  is  well-tasted,  and  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  the  basins  are  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  many- 
stemmed  banyan- trees,  which  keep  them  always  cool  and 
shady,  and  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  village  consists  of  curious  little  houses  very  different 
from  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  They  are  of  ah  oval  figure, 
and  the  walls  are  made  of  sticks  about  four  feet  high,  placed 
dose  together.  From  this  rises  a  high  conical  roof  thatched 
with  grass.  The  only  opening  is  a  door  about  three  feet  high. 
The  people  are  like  the  Timorese,  with  frizzly  or  wavy  hair,  and 
of  a  coppery-brown  color.  The  better  class  appear  to  have 
a  mixture  of  some  superior  race,  which  has  much  improved 
their  features.  I  saw  in  Coupang  some  chiefs  from  the  isl- 
and of  Savu,  further  west,  who  presented  characters  very  dis- 
tinct from  either  the  Malay  or  Papuan  races.  They  most  re- 
sembled Hindoos,  having  fine  well-formed  features  and  straight 
thin  noses,  with  clear  brown  complexions.  As  the  Brahmini- 
cal  religion  once  spread  over  all  Java,  and  even  now  exists  in 
Bali  and  Lombock,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  na- 
tives of  India  should  have  reached  this  island,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  to  escape  persecution,  and  formed  a  permanent  settle- 
ment there. 

I  staid  at  Oeassa  four  days,  when,  not  finding  any  insects 
and  very  few  new  birds,  I  returned  to  Coupang  to  await  the 
next  mail-steamer.  On  the  way  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
ifwamped.  The  deep  coffin-like  boat  was  filled  up  with  my 
baggage,  and  with  vegetables,  cocoaruuts,  and  other  fruit  for 
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Conpang  market ;  and  when  we  had  got  some  way  across  into 
a  rather  rough  sea,  we  found  that  a  quantity  of  water  was 
coming  in  which  we  had  no  means  of  baling  out.  This  caused  . 
us  to  sink  deeper  in  the  water,  and  then  we  shipped  seas  over 
our  sides,  and  the  rowers,  who  had  before  declared  it  was 
nothing,  now  became  alarmed,  and  turned  the  boat  round  to 
get  back  to  the  coast  of  Semao,  which  was  not  far  off.  By 
clearing  away  some  of  the  baggage,  a  little  of  the  water  could 
be  baled  out,  but  hardly  so  fast  as  it  came  in,  and  when  we 
neared  the  coast  we  found  nothing  but  vertical  wall  of  rock, 
against  which  the  sea  was  violently  beating.  We  coasted 
along  some  distance  till  we  found  a  little  cove,  into  which  wc 
ran  the  boat,  hauled  it  on  shore,  and,  emptying  it,  found  a  large 
hole  in  the  bottom,  which  had  been  temporarily  stopped  up 
with  a  plug  of  cocoa-nut,  which  had  come  out.  Had  we  been 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  off  before  we  discovered  the  leak, 
we  should  certainly  have  been  obliged  to  throw  most  of  our 
baggage  overboard,  and  might  easily  have  lost  our  lives. 
After  we  had  put  all  straight  and  secure  we  again  started,  and 
when  we  were  half-way  across,  got  into  such  a  strong  current 
and  high  cross-sea  that  we  were  very  nearly  being  swamped 
a  second  time,  which  made  me  vow  never  to  trust  myself  agun 
in  such  small  and  miserable  vessels. 

The. mail-steamer  did  not  arrive  for  a  week,  and  I  occupied 
myself  in  getting  as  many  of  the  birds  as  I  could,  and  found 
some  which  were  very  interesting.  Among  these  were  five 
species  of  pigeons,  of  as  many  distinct  genera,  and  most  of 
them  peculiar  to  the  island ;  two  parrots — ^thefine  red-winged 
broad-tail  (Platycercus  vulneratus),  allied  to  an  Australian 
species,  and  a  green  species  of  the  genus  Geoffroyus.  The 
Tropidorhynchus  timorensis  was  as  ubiquitous  and  as  noisy 
as  I  had  found  it  at  Lombock ;  and  the  Sphsec^thera  viridis, 
a  curious  green  oriole,  with  bare  red  orbits,  was  a  great  ac- 
quisition. There  were  several  pretty  finches,  warblers,  and 
fly-catchers,  and  among  them  I  obtained  the  elegant  blue  and 
red  Cyomis  hyacinthina ;  but  I  can  not  recognize  among  my 
collections  the  species  mentioned  by  Dampier,  who  seems  to 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  number  of  small  song-birds  in 
Timor.  He  says::  "  One  sort  of  these  pretty  little  birds  my 
men  called  the  ringing-bird,  because  it  had  six  notes,  and  al- 
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ways  repeated  all  his  notes  twice,  one  after  the  other,  begin- 
ning high  and  shrill,  and  ending  low.  The  bird  was  about  the 
bigness  of  a  lark,  having  a  small  sharp  black  bill  and  blue 
wings,  the  head  and  breast  were  of  a  pale  red,  and  there  was 
a  blue  streak  abont  its  neck."  In  Semao  monkeys  are  abmi- 
dant.  They  are  the  common  hare-lipped  monkey  (Macacns 
cynomolgus),  which  is  found  all  over  the  western  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  may  have  been  introduced  by  natives, 
who  often  carry  it  about  captive.  There  are  also  some  deer, 
but  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  are  of  the  same  species 
as  are  found  in  Java. 

I  arrived  at  Delli,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Timor,  on  January  12,  1861,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
Captain  Hart,  an  Englishman  and  an  old  resident,  who  trades 
in  the  produce  of  the  country  and  cultivates  coffee  on  an 
estate  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  With  him  I  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Greach,  a  mining-engineer  who  had  been  for  two  years 
endeavoring  to  discover  copper  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
worth  working. 

Delli  is  a  most  miserable  place,  compared  with  even  the 
poorest  of  the  Dutch  towns.  The  houses  are  all  of  mud  and 
thatch,  the  fort  is  only  a  mud  inciosure,  an^  the  custom-house 
and  church  are  built  of  the  same  mean  materials,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  decoration  or  even  neatness.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  place  is  that  of  a  poor  native  town,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  cultivation  or  civilization  round  about  it  His  excellency 
the  governor's  house  is  the  only  one  that  makes  any  preten- 
sions to  appearance,  and  that  is  merely  a  low  whitewashed 
cottage  or  bungalow.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  in  which  civ- 
ilization exhibits  itself.  Officials  in  black  and  white  Euro- 
pean costume,  and  officers  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  abound  in  a 
degree  quite  disproportionate  to  the  size  or  appearance  of  the 
place. 

The  town,  being  surrounded  for  some  distance  by  swamps 
and  mud-flats,  is  very  unhealthy,  and  a  single  night  often  gives 
a  fever  to  new-comers  which  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal. 
To  avoid  this  malaria,  Captain  Hart  always  slept  at  his  plan- 
tation, on  a  slight  elevation  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
where  Mr.  Geach  also  had  a  small  house,  which  he  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  share.     We  rode  there  in  the  evening ;  and  in  the 
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coarse  of  two  days  my  baggage  was  brought  np,  and  I  was 
able  to  look  about  me  and  see  if  I  could  do  any  collecting. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  I  was  very  unwell,  and  could  not 
go  far  from  the  house.  The  country  was  covered  with  low 
spiny  shrubs  and  acacias,  except  in  a  little  valley  where  a 
stream  came  down  from  the  hills,  where  some  fine  trees  and 
bushes  shaded  the  water,  and  formed  a  very  pleasant  place  to 
ramble  up.  There  were  plenty  of  birds  about,  and  of  a  toler- 
able variety  of  species,  but  very  few  of  them  were  gayly  col- 
ored. Indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  birds  of  this 
tropical  island  were  hardly  so  ornamental  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Beetles  were  so  scarce  that  a  collector  might  &irly 
say  there  were  none,  as  the  few  obscure  or  uninteresting 
species  would  not  repay  him  for  the  search.  The  only  insects 
at  all  remarkable  or  interesting  were  the  butterflies,  whidi, 
though  comparatively  few  in  species,  were  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, and  compi-ised  a  large  proportion  of  new  or  rare  sorts. 
The  banks  of  the  stream  formed  my  best  collecting-ground, 
and  I  daily  wandered  up  and  down  its  shady  bed,  which  about 
a  mile  up  became  rocky  and  precipitous.  Here  I  obtained 
the  rare  and  beautiful  swallow-tail  butterflies  (Papiiio  senomaus 
and  P.  liris)  ;  the  males  of  which  are  quite  unlike  each  other, 
and  belong  in  fact  to  distinct  sections  of  the  genus,  while  the 
females  are  so  much  alike  that  they  are  undistinguishable  on 
the  wing,  and,  to  an  uneducated  eye,  equally  so  in  the  cabinet. 
Several  other  beautiful  butterflies  rewarded  my  search  in  this 
place ;  among  which  I  may  especially  mention  the  Cethosia 
leschenaultii,  whose  wings  of  the  deepest  purple  are  bordered 
with  buff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  at  first  sight  our  own 
Gamberwell  beauty,  although  it  belongs  to  a  different  genus. 
The  most  abundant  butterflies  were  the  whites  and  yellows 
(Pieridfe),  several  of  which  I  had  already  found  at  Lombock 
and  at  Coupang,  while  others  were  new  to  me. 

Early  in  February  we  made  arrangements  to  stay  for  a 
week  at  a  village  called  Baliba,  situated  about  four  miles  off 
on  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  We  took  our 
baggage  and  a  supply  of  all  necessaries  on  pack-horses ;  and 
though  the  distance  by  the  route  we  took  was  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  miles,  we  were  half  a  day  getting  there.  The 
roads  were  mere  tracks,  sometimes  up  steep  rocky  stairs^ 
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soinetimes  in  narrow  gullies  worn  by  the  horses'  feet^  and 
where  it  was  necessary  to  tack  up  our  legs  on  our  horses' 
necks  to  avoid  having  them  crashed.  At  some  of  these  places 
the  baggage  had  to  be  nnloaded,  at  others  it  was  knocked  off. 
Sometimes  the  ascent  or  descent  was  so  steep  that  it  was  easier 
to  walk  than  to  ding  to  our  ponies'  backs;  and  thus  w&  went 
ap  and  down,  over  bare  hills  whose  surface  was  covered  with 
small  pebbles  and  scattered  over  with  Eucalypti,  reminding 
me  of  what  I  had  read  of  parts  of  the  interior  of  Australia 
rather  than  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  village  consisted  of  three  houses  only,  with  low  walls 
raised  a  few  feet  on  posts,  and  very  high  roofs  thatched  with 
grass  hanging  down  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground. 
A  house  which  was  unfinished  and  partly  open  at  the  back 
was  given  for  our.  use,  and  in  it  we  rigged  up  a  table,  some 
benches,  and  a  screen,  while  an  inner  inclosed  portion  served 
us  for  a  sleeping  apartment.  We  had  a  splendid  view  down 
upon  Delli  and  the  sea  beyond.  The  country  round  was  un« 
dulating  and  open,  except  in  the  hollows,  where  there  were 
some  patches  of  forest,  which  Mr.  Geaoh,  who  had  been  all 
over  the  eastern  part  of  Timor,  assured  me  was  the  most 
luxuriant  he  had  yet  seep  in  the  island.  I  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  insects  here,  but  was  much  disappointed,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
sun  was  pretty  high  that  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  by  noon 
we  were  generally  clouded  up  again,  so  that  there  was  seldom 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  of  fitful  sunshine.  We  searched  in 
every  direction  for  birds  and  other  game,  but  they  were  very 
scarce.  On  our  way  I  had  shot  the  fine  white-headed  pigeon 
(Ptilonopus  dnctas),  and  the  pretty  littie  lorikeet  (Trichogloe- 
sus  euteles).  I  got  a  few  more  of  these  at  the  blossoms  of  the 
Eucalypti,  and  also  the  allied  species,  Trichoglossus  iris,  and  a 
few  other  small  but  mteresting  birds.  The  common  jungle- 
cock  of  India  (Qallus  bankiva)  was  found  here,  and  funiished 
us  with  some  excellent  meals,  but  we  could  get  no  deer.  Po- 
tatoes are  grown  higher  up  the  mountains  in  abundance,  and 
are  very  good.  We  had  a  sheep  killed  every  other  day,  and 
ate  our  mutton  with  much  appetite  in  the  cool  climate,  which 
rendered  a  fire  always  agreeable. 

Although  one-half  the  European  residents  in  Delli  are  coor 
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tinaally  ill  from  f ever,  and  the  Portagaese  have  occupied  the 
place  for  three  centaries,  no  one  has  yet  built  a  house  on  these 
fine  hills,  which,  if  a  tolerable  road  were  made,  would  be  only 
an  hour's  ride  from  the  town ;  and  ahnost  equally  good  situa- 
tions might  be  found  on  a  lower  level  at  half  an  hour's  dis- 
tance. The  fact  that  potatoes  and  wheat  of  excellent  quality 
are  grown  in  abundance  at  from  3000  to  3600  feet  elevation, 
shows  what  the  climate  and  soil  are  capable  of  if  properly 
cultivated.  From  one  to  two  thousand  feet  high  cofEee  would 
thrive ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country,  over 
which  all  the  varied  products  which  require  climates  between 
those  of  coffee  and  wheat  would  flourish ;  but  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  form  a  single  mile  of  road  or  a  single  acre 
of  plantation ! 

There  'must  be  something  very  unusual  in  the  climate  of 
Timor  to  permit  of  wheat  being  grown  at  so  moderate  an 
elevation.  The  grain  is  of  excellent  quality,  the  bread  made 
from  it  being  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  tasted ;  and  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  made  from 
imported  European  or  American  flour.  The  fact  that  the  na- 
tives have  (quite  of  their  own  accord)'taken  to  cultivating  such 
foreign  articles  as  wheat  and  potass,  which  they  bring  in 
small  quantities  on  the  backs  of  ponies  by  the  most  horrible 
mountain  tracks,  and  sell  very  cheaply  at  the  sea-side,  suffi- 
dently  indicates  what  might  be  done  if  good  roads  were  made, 
and  if  the  people  were  taught,  encouraged,  and  protected. 
Sheep  also  do  well  on  the  mountains,  and  a  breed  of  hardy 
ponies  in  much  repute  all  over  the  Archipelago,  runs  half 
wild ;  so  that  it  appears  as  if  this  island,  so  barren-looking  and 
devoid  of  the  usuid  features  of  tropical  vegetation,  were  yet 
especially  adapted  to  supply  a  variety  of  products  essential  to 
Europeans,  which  the  other  islands  will  not  produce,  and  which 
they  accordingly  import  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

On  the  24th  of  February  my  friend  Mr.  Greach  left  Timor, 
having  flnally  reported  that  no  minerals  worth  working  were 
to  be  found.  The  Portuguese  were  very  much  annoyed,  hav- 
ing made  up  their  minds  that  copper  is  abundant,  and  still 
bdieving  it  to  be  so.  It  appears  that  from  time  immemorial 
pure  native  copper  has  been  found  at  a  place  on  the  coast 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Delli    The  natives  say  they  find  it 
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in  the  bed  of  a  ravine,  and  many  years  ago  a  captain  of  a  yes- 
sel  is  said  to  have  got  some  hundred-weight  of  it.  Now, 
however,  it  is  evidently  very  scarce,  as  daring  the  two  years 
Mr.  Greach  resided  in  the  comitry  none  was  found.  I  was 
shown  one  piece  several  pounds'  weight,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  larger  Australian  nuggets,  but  of  pure 
copper  instead  of  gold.  The  natives  and  the  Portuguese  have, 
very  naturally,  imagined  that  where  these  fragments  come 
from  there  must  be  more ;  and  they  have  a  report  or  tradition 
that  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  is  almost  pure  cop- 
per, and  of  course  of  immense  value. 

After  much  difficulty  a  company  was  at  length  formed  to 
work  the  copper  mountain,  a  Portuguese  merchant  of  Singa- 
pore supplying  most  of  the  capital.  So  confident  were  they 
of  the  existence  of  the  copper  that  they  thought  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  have  any  exploration  made  first, 
and  accordingly  sent  to  England  for  a  mining-engineer,  who 
was  to  bring  out  all  necessary  tools,  machinery,  laboratory, 
utensils,  a  number  of  mechanics,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  two 
years,  in  order  to  commence  work  on  a  copper-mine  which  he 
was  told  was  already  discovered.  On  reaching  Singapore,  a 
ship  was  freighted  to  take  the  men  and  stores  to  Timor,  where 
they  at  length  arrived,  after  much  delay,  a  long  voyage,  and 
very  great  expense. 

A  day  was  then  fixed  to  ^^  open  the  mines.''  Captain  Hart 
accompanied  Mr.  Geach  as  interpreter.  The  Governor,  the 
commandante,  the  judge,  and  all  the  chief  people  of  the  place 
went  in  state  to  the  mountain,  with  Mr.  Geach's  assistant  and 
some  of  the  workmen.  As  they  went  up  the  valley  Mr.  Geach 
examined  the  rocks,  but  saw  no  signs  of  copper.  They  went 
on  and  on,  but  still  nothing  except  a  few  mere  traces  of  very 
poor  ore.  At  length  they  stood  on  the  copper  mountain  itself. 
The  Grovemor  stopped,  the  officials  formed  a  circle,  and  he  then 
addressed  them,  saying  that  at  length  the  day  had  arrived  they 
had  all  been  so  long  expecting,  when  the  treasures  of  the  soil 
of  Timor  would  be  brought  to  light,  and  much  more  in  very 
grandiloquent  Portuguese,  and  concluded  by  turning  to  Mr. 
Geach  and  requesting  him  to  point  out  the  best  spot  for  them 
to  begin  work  at  once,  and  uncover  the  mass  of  virgin  copper. 
As  the  ravines  and  precipices  among  which  they  had  passed. 
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and  which  had  been  carefully  examined,  revealed  very  clearly 
the  nature  and  mineral  constitution  of  the  country,  Mr.  Geadi 
simply  told  them  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  copper  there, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  begin  work.  The  audience 
were  thunderstruck  I  The  Grovemor  could  not  believe  his  ears. 
At  length,  when  Mr.  Greach  had  repeated  his  statement,  the 
Governor  told  him  severely  that  he  was  mistaken ;  that  they 
all  knew  there  was  copper  there  in  abundance,  and  all  they 
wanted  him  to  tell  them,  as  a  mining-engineer,  was  how  best  to 
get  at  U;  and  that  at  all  events  he  was  to  begin  work  some- 
where. This  Mr.  Geach  refused  to  do,  trying  to  explain  that 
the  ravines  had  cut  far  deeper  into  the  IdU  than  he  could  do 
in  years,  and  that  he  would  not  throw  away  mcmey  or  time  on 
any  such  useless  attempt.  After  this  speech  had  been  inter- 
preted to  him,  the  Grovemor  saw  it  was  no  use,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  turned  his  horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  my 
friends  alone  on  the  mountain.  They  all  believed  there  was 
some  conspiracy,  that  the  Englishman  would  not  find  the  cop- 
per, and  that  they  had  been  craelly  betrayed. 

Mr.  Gteach  then  wrote  to  the  Singapore  merchant  who  was 
his  employer,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  send  the 
mechanics  home  again,  and  himself  explore  the  country  for 
minerals.  At  first  the  Government  threw  obstacles  in  his  way, 
and  entirely  prevented  his  moving ;  but  at  length  he  was  al- 
lowed to  travel  about,  and  for  more  than  a  year  he  and  his  as- 
sistant explored  the  eastern  part  of  Timor,  crossing  it  in  sev- 
eral places  from  sea  to  sea,  and  ascending  every  important  val- 
ley, without  finding  any  minerals  that  would  pay  the  expense 
of  working.  Copper  ore  exists  in  several  places,  but  always 
too  poor  in  quality.  The  best  would  pay  well  if  situated  in 
England;  but  in  the  interior  of  an  utterly  barren  country, 
with  roads  to  make,  and  all  skilled  labor  and  materials  to  im- 
port, it  would  have  been  a  losing  concern.  Gold  also  occurs, 
but  very  sparingly  and  of  poor  quality.  A  fine  spring  of  pure 
petroleum  was  discovered  far  in  the  interior,  where  it  can 
never  be  available  till  the  country  is  civilized.  The  whole  af- 
fair was  a  dreadful  disappointment  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, who  had  considered  it  such  a  certain  thing  that  they  had 
contracted  for  the  Dutch  mail-steamers  to  stop  at  Delli;and 
several  vessels  from  Australia  were  induced  to  come  with 
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misceUaneoTiB  cargoes,  for  which  they  expected  to  find  a  ready 
sale  among  the  population  at  the  newly-opened  mines.  The 
lumps  of  native  copper  are  still,  however,  a  mystery.  Mr. 
Greach  has  examined  the  comitry  in  every  direction  without 
being  able  to  trace  their  origin ;  so  that  it  seems  probables 
that  they  result  from  the  d6bris  of  old  copper-bearing  strata, 
and  are  not  really  more  abundant  than  gold  nuggets  are  in 
Australia  or  California.  A  high  reward  was  offered  to  any 
native  who  should  find  a  piece  and  show  the  exact  spot  where 
he  obtained  it^  but  without  effect. 

The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  of  Papuan  type, 
having  rather  slender  forms,  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and  the  skin 
of  a  dusky-brown  color.  They  have  the  long  nose,  with  over- 
hanging apex,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Papuan,  and  so 
absolutely  unknown  among  races  of  Malayan  origm.  On  the 
coast  there  has  been  much  admixture  of  some  of  the  Malay 
races,  .and  perhaps  of  Hindoo,  as  well  as  of  Portuguese.  The 
general  stature  there  is  lower,  the  hair  wavy  instead  of  frizzled, 
and  the  features  less  prominent.  The  houses  are  built  on  the 
ground,  while  the  mountaineers  raise  theirs  on  posts  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  common  dress  is  a  long  doth,  twisted 
round  the  waist  and.  hanging  to  the  knee,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration (page  204),  copied  from  a  photograph.  Both  men 
carry  the  national  umbrella,  made  of  an  entire  fan-shaped 
palm-leaf,  carefully  stitched  at  the  fold  of  each  leaflet  to  pre- 
vent splitting.  This  is  opened  out,  and  held  sloping  over  the 
head  and  back  during  a  shower.  The  small  water-bucket  is 
made  from  an  entire  unopened  leaf  of  the  same  palm,  and  the 
covered  bamboo  probably  contains  honey  for  sale.  A  curious 
wallet  is  generally  carried,  consisting  of  a  square  of  strongly 
woven  cloth,  the  four  comers  of  which  are  connected  by  cords, 
and  often  much  ornamented  with  beads  and  tassels.  Leaning 
against  the  house  behind  the  figure  on  the  right  are  bamboos, 
used  instead  of  water-jars. 

A  prevalent  custom  is  the  "pomali,"  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  "taboo"  of  the  Pacific  islanders,  and  equally. respected. 
It  is  used  on  the  commonest  occasions,  and  a  few  palm-leaves 
stuck  outside  the  garden  as  a  sign  of  the  "  pomali  "  will  pre- 
serve its  produce  from  thieves  as  effectually  as  the  threaten- 
ing notice  of  mau-traps,  spring-guns,  or  a  savage  dog  would 
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do  with  us.  The  dead  are  placed  on  a  stage,  raised  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  open  and  sometimes 
covered  with  a  roof.    Here  the  body  remains  till  the  relatives 


TIMOR  BfBN.    {From  a  photograph,) 

can  afford  to  make  a  feast,  when  it  is  buried.  The  Timorese 
are  generally  great  thieves,  but  are  not  bloodthirsty.  They 
fight  continually  among  themselves,  and  take  every  opportuni- 
ty of  kidnaping  unprotected  people  of  other  tribes  for  slaves ; 
but  Europeans  may  pass  anywhere  through  the  country  in 
safety.  Except  a  few  half-breeds  in  the  town,  there  are  no 
native  Christians  in  the  island  of  Timor.  -The  people  retain 
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their  independence  in  a  great  measure,  and  both  dislike  and 
despise  their  wonld*be  rulers,  whether  Portngnese  or  Datch. 

The  Portuguese  government  in  Timor  is  a  most  miserable 
one.  Nobody  seems  to  care  the  least  about  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  at  this  time,  after  three  hundred  years  of 
occupation,  there  has  not  been  a  mile  of  road  made  beyond 
the  town,  and  there  is  not  a  solitary  European  resident  any- 
where in  the  interior.  All  the  government  officials  oppress 
and  rob  the  natives  as  much  as  they  can,  and  yet  there  is  no 
care  taken  to  render  the  town  defensible  should  the  Timorese 
attempt  to  attack  it.*  So  ignorant  are  the  military  officers, 
that  having  received  a  small  mortar  and  some  shells,  no  one 
could  be  found  who  knew  how  to  use  them ;  and  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  natives  (while  I  was  at  Delli)  the  officer 
who  expected  to  be  sent  against  the  insurgents  was  instantly 
taken  ill !  and  they  were  allowed  to  get  possession  of  an  im- 
portant pass  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  where  they  could 
defend  tliemselves  against  ten  times  the  force.  The  result  was 
that  no  provisions  were  brought  down  from  the  hills ;  a  famine 
was  imminent,  and  the  governor  had  to  send  off  to  beg  for 
supplies  from  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Amboyna. 

In  its  present  state  Timor  is  more  trouble  than  profit  to  its 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  rulers,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  un- 
less a  different  system  is  pursued.  A  few  good  roads  into  the 
elevated  districts  of  the  interior,  a  conciliatory  policy  and  strict 
justice  toward  the  natives,  and  the  introduction  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  as  in  Java  and  Northern  Celebes,  might  yet 
make  Timor  a  productive  and  valuable  island.  Rice  grows 
well  on  the  marshy  flats  which  often  fringe  the  coast,  and 
maize  thrives  in  all  the  lowlands,  and  is  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  as  it  was  when  Dampier  visited  the  island  in  1699. 
The  small  quantity  of  coffee  now  grown  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  it  might  be  increased  to  any  extent.  Sheep  thrive, 
and  would  always  be  valuable  as  fresh  food  for  whalers  and  to 
supply  the  adjacent  islands  with  mutton,  if  not  for  their  wool ; 
aitihough  it  is  probable  that  on  the  mountains  this  product 
might  soon  be  obtained  by  judicious  breeding.  Horses  thrive 
amazingly ;  and  enough  wheat  might  be  grown  to  supply  the 
whole  Archipelago  if  there  were  sufficient  inducements  to  the 
natives  to  extend  its  cultivation,  and  good  roads  by  which  it 
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could  be  cheaply  transported  to  the  coast  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  natives  would  soon  perceive  that  European  govern- 
ment was  advantageous  to  them.  They  would  b^in  to  save 
money,  and  property  being  rendered  secure,  they  would  rapid- 
ly acquire  new  wants  and  new  tastes,  and  become  large  con- 
sumers of  European  goods.  This  would  be  afar  surer  source 
of  profit  to  their  rulers  than  imposts  and  extortion,  and  would 
be  at  the  same  time  more  likely  to  produce  peace  and  obedi- 
ence, than  the  mock-military  rule  which  has  hitherto  proved 
most  ineffective.  To  inaugurate  such  a  system  would,  how- 
ever, require  an  immediate  outlay  of  capital,  which  neither 
Dutch  nor  Portuguese  seem  inclined  to  make,  and  a  number 
of  honest  and  energetic  officials,  which  the  latter  nation  at 
least  seems  unable  to  produce ;  so  that  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
thift  Timor  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain-in  .its  present 
state  of  chronic  insurrection  and  misgovemment. 

Morality  at  Delli  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  in  the  far  interior 
of  Brazil,  and  crimes  are  connived  at  which  would  entail  in- 
famy and  criminal  prosecution  in  Europe.  While  I  was  there 
it  was  generally  asserted  and  believed  in  the  place  that  two 
officers  had  poisoned  the  husbands  of  women  with  whom  they 
were  carrying  on  intrigues,  and  with  whom  they  immediately 
cohabited  on  the  death  of  their  rivals.  Tet  no  one  ever 
thought  for  a  moment  of  showing  disapprobation  of  the  crime, 
or  even  of  considering  it  a  crime  at  idl,  the  husbands  in  ques- 
tion being  low  half-castes,  who  of  course  ought  to  make  way 
for  the  pleasures  of  their  superiors. 

Judging  from  what  I  saw  myself  and  by  the  desciiptionB 
of  Mr.  Creach*,  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  Timor  is  poor  and 
monotonous.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  are  everywhere 
covered  with  scrubby  Eucalypti,  which  only  occasionally  grow 
into  lofty  forest-trees.  Mingled  with  these  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties are  acacias  and  the  fragrant  sandal-wood,  while  the  high- 
er mountains,  which  rise  to  about  six  or  seven  thousand  feet, 
are  either  covered  with  coarse  grass  or  are  altogether  barren. 
In  the  lower  grounds  are  a  variety  of  weedy  bushes,  and  opan 
waste  places  are  covered  everywhere  with  a  nettle-like  wild 
mint.  Here  is  found  the  beautiful  crown  lily  (Gloriosa  super- 
ba)  winding  among  the  bushes,  and  displaying  its  magnificent 
blossoms  in  great  profusion.    A  wild  vine  also  occurs,  bearing 
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great  irregular  bnncheB  of  hairy  grapes,  of  a  coarse  but  very 
luscious  flavor.  In  some  of  the  valleys  where  the  vegetation  is 
richer,  thorny  shrubs  and  climbers  are  so  abundant  as  to  make 
the  thickets  quite  impenetrable. 

The  soil  seems  very  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  decomposing 
clayey  shales,  and  the  bare  earth  and  rock  is  abnost  every- 
where visibla  The  drought  of  the  hot  season  is  so  severe 
that  most  of  the  streams  dry  up  in  the  plains  before  they 
reach  the  sea;  every  thing  becomes  burnt  up,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  larger  trees  fall  as  completely  as  in  our  winter.  On  the 
mountains  from  two  to  four  tiiousand  feet  elevation  there  is  a 
much  moister  atmosphere,  so  that  potatoes  and  other  European 
products  can  be  grown  aJl  the  year  round.  Besides  ponies, 
almost  the  only  exports  of  Timor  are  sandal-wood  and  bees- 
wax. The  sandal-wood  (Santalum  sp.)  is  the  produce  of  a 
small  tree,  which  grows  sparingly  in  the  mountains  of  Timor 
and  many  of  the  other  islands  in  the  far  East  The  wood  is 
of  a  fine  yellow  color,  and  possesses  a  well-known  delightful 
fragrance  which,  is  wonderfully  permanent  It  is  brought 
down  to  DeUi  in  small  logs,  and  is  chiefly  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  largely  used  to  bum  in  the  temples,  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy. 

The  bees-wax  is  a  still  more  important  and  valuable  prod- 
uct^ formed  by  the  wild  bees  (Apis  dorsata),  which  build 
huge  honey-combs,  suspended  in  the  open  air  from  the  under 
side  of  the  lofty  branches  of  the  highest  trees.  These  are  of 
a  semicircular  form,  and  often  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 
I  once  saw  the  natives  take  a  bees'  nest,  and  a  very  interesting 
sight  it  was.  In  the  valley  where  I  used  to  collect  insects  I 
one  day  saw  three  or  four  Timorese  men  and  boys  under  a 
high  tree,  and,  looking  up,  saw  on  a  very  lofty  horizontal 
branch  three  large  bees'  combs.  The  tree  was  straight  and 
smooth-barked  and  without  a  branch,  till  at  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground  it  gave  put  the  limb  which  the  bees  had 
chosen  for  their  home.  As  the  men  were  evidently  looking 
after  the  bees,  I  waited  to  watch  their  operations.  One  of 
them  first  produced  a  long  piece  of  wood,  apparently  the  stem 
of  a  small  tree  or  creeper,  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  began  splitting  it  through  in  several  directions,  which 
showed  that  it  was  very  tough  and  stringy.    He  then  wrapped 
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it.  in  palm-leaves,  which  were  secured  by  twisting  a  slender 
creeper  round  them.  He  then  fastened  his  doth  tightly  round 
his  loins,  and,  producing  another  cloth,  wrapped  it  round  his 
head,  neck,  and  body,  and  tied  it  firmly  round  his  neck,  leaving" 
his  face,  arms,  and  legs  completely  bare.  Slung  to  his  girdle 
he  carried  a  long  thin  coil  of  cord ;  and  while  he  had  been 
making  these  preparations  one  of  his  companions  had  cut  a 
strong  creeper  or  bush-rope  eight  or  ten  yards  long,  to  one 
end  of  which  the  wood-torch  was  fastened,  and  lighted  at  the 
bottom,  emitting  a  steady  stream  of  smoke.  Just  above  the 
torch  a  chopping-knif e  was  fastened  by  a  short  cord. 

The  bee-hunter  now  took  hold  of  the  bush-rope  just  above 
the  torch  and  passed  the  other  end  round  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  holding  one  end  in  each  hand.  Jerking  it  up  the  tree  a 
little  above  his  head,  he  set  his'  foot  against  the  trunk,  and, 
leaning  back,  began  walking  up  it  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  skill  with  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  slightest  irreg- 
ularities of  the  bark  or  obliquity  of  the  stem  to  aid  his  ascent, 
jerking  the  stiff  creeper*a  few  feet  higher  when  he  had  found 
a  firm  hold  for  his  bare  foot.  It  almost  made  me  giddy  to 
look  at  him  as  he  rapidly  got  up — ^thirty,  forty,  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  I  kept  wondering  how  he  coidd  possibly 
mount  the  next  few  feet  of  straight  smooth  trunk.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  kept  on  with  as  much  coolness  and  apparent  certainty 
as  if  he  were  going  up  a  ladder,  till  he  got  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  of  the  bees.  Then  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  took 
care  to  swing  the^  torch  (which  hung  just  at  his  feet)  a  little 
toward  these  dangerous  insects,  so  as  to  send  up  the  stream 
of  smoke  between  him  and  them.  Still  going  on,  in  a  minute 
more  he  brought  himself  under  the  limb,  and,  in  a  manner 
quite  unintelligible  to  me,  seeing  that  both  hands  were  occu- 
pied in  supporting  himself  by  the  creeper,  managed  to  get 
upon  it. 

By  this  time  the  bees  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  formed  a 
dense  buzzing  swarm  just  over  him,  but  he  broi^ht  the  torch 
up  closer  to  him,  and  coolly  brushed  away  those  that  settled 
on  his  arms  or  legs.  Then  stretching  himself  along  the  limb, 
he  crept  toward  the  nearest  comb  and  swung  the  torch  just 
under  it.  The  moment  the  smoke  touched  it,  its  color  changed 
in  a  most  curious  manner  fi*om  black  to  white,  the  myriads  of 
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bees  that  had  covered  it  flying  off  and  forming  a  dense  cloud 
above  and  around.  The  man  then  lay  at  full  length  along  the 
limb,  and  brushed  off  the  remaining  bees  with  his  hand,  and 
then  drawing  his  knife  cut  off  the  comb  at  one  slice  close  to 
the  tree,  and  attaching  the  thin  cord  to  it,  let  it  down  to  his 
companions  below. .  He  was  all  this  time  enveloped  in  a  crowd 
of  angry  bees,  and  how  he  bore  their  stings  so  coolly  and 
went  on  with  his  work  at  that  giddy  height  so  deliberately, 
was  more  than  I  could  understand.  The  bees  were  not  evi- 
dently stupefied  by  the  smoke  or  driven  away  far  by  it,  and 
it  was  impossible  that  the  small  stream  from  the  torch  could 
protect  his  whole  body  when  at  work.  There  were  three 
other  combs  on  the  same  tree,  and  all  were  successively  taken, 
and  furnished  the  whole  party  with  a  luscious  feast  of  honey 
and  young  bees,  as  well  as  a  valuable  lot  of  wax. 

After  two  of  the  combs  had  been  let  down,  the  bees  be- 
came rather  numerous  below,  flying  about  wildly  and  stinging 
viciously.  Several  got  about,  me,  and  I  was  soon  stung,  and 
had  to  run  away,  beating  them  off  with  my  net  and  capturing 
them  for  specimens.  Several  of  them  followed  me  for  at 
least  half  a  mile,  getting  into  my  hair  and  persecuting  me 
most  pertinaciously,  so  that  I  was  more  astonished  than  ever 
at  the  immunity  of  the  natives.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
slow  and  deliberate  motion,  and  no  attempt  at  escape,  are  per- 
haps the  best  safeguards.  A  bee  settling  on  a  passive  native 
probably  behaves  as  it  would  on  a  tree  or  other  inanimate 
sabstance,  which  it  does  not  attempt  to  sting.  Still  they  must 
often  suffer,  but  they  are  used,  to  the  pain,  and  learn  to  bear 
it  impassively,  as  without  doing  so  no  man  could  be  a  bee- 
hunter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  NATURAL  HISTORY   07  THE  TIMOR  GROUP. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  Archipelago,  nothing  seems 
more  unlikely  than  that  the  closely-connected  chain  of  islands 
from  Java  to  Timor  should  differ  materially  in  their  natural 
productions.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  differences  of  cli- 
mate and  of  physical  geography,  but  these  do  not  correspond 
with  the  division  the  naturalist  is  obliged  to  make.  Be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  great  contrast  of 
climate,  the  west  bemg  exceedingly  moist,  and  having  only 
a  short  and  irregular  dry  season ;  the  east  being  as  diy  and 
parched  up,  and  having  but  a  short  wet  season.  This  change, 
however,  occurs  about  the  middle  of  Java,  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  that  island  having  as  strongly-marked  seasons  as  Lom- 
bock  and  Tiruor.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  physical  ge- 
ography ;  but  this  occurs  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
chain,  where  the  volcanoes,  which  are  the  marked  feature  of 
Java,  Bali,  Lombock,  Sumbawa,  and  Flores,  turn  northward 
through  Gunong  Api  to  Banda,  leaving  Timor  with  only  one 
volcanic  peak  near  its  centre,  while  the  main  portion  of  the 
island  consists  of  old  sedimentary  rocks.  Neither  of  these 
physical  differences  corresponds  with  the  remarkable  change 
in  natural  productions  which  occurs  at  the  Straits  of  Lombock, 
separating  the  island  of  that  name  from  Bali,  and  which  is  at 
once  so  large  in  amount  and  of  so  fundamental  a  character, 
as  to  form  an  important  feature  in  the  zoological  geography 
of  our  globe. 

The  Dutch  naturalist  Zollinger,  who  resided  a  long  time 
in  the  island  of  Bali,  informs  us  that  its  productions  com- 
pletely assimilate  with  those  of  Java,  and  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  a  single  animal  found  in  it  which  does  not  inhabit 
the  larger  island.  During  the  few  days  which  I  staid  on  the 
north  coast  of  Bali,  on  my  way  to  Lombock,  I  saw  several 
birds  highly  characteristic  of  Javan  ornithology.     Among 
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these  were  the  yellow-headed  weaver  (FlooeuB  hypozantha), 
the  black  grasshopper-thrush  (Copsychas  amoenus),  the  rosy 
barbet  (Megalsina  rosea),  the  Malay  oriole  (Oriolas  hors- 
fieldi),  the  Java  groimd-starliDg  (Stomopastor  jalla),  and  the 
Javanese  three-toed  woodpecker  (Chrysonotos  tiga).  On 
crossing  over  to  Lombock,  separated  from  Bali  by  a  strait 
less  than  twenty  miles  wide,  I  naturally  expected  to  meet 
with  some  of  these  birds  again ;  but  during  a  stay  there  of 
three  months  I  never  saw  one  of  them,  but  found  a  totally 
different  set  of  species,  most  of  which  were  utterly  unknown 
not  only  in  Java,  but  also  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca. 
For  example,  among  the  commonest  birds  in  Lombock  were 
white  cockatoos  and  three  species  of  Meliphagid»,  or  honey 
suckers,  belonging  to  family  groups  which  are  entirely  absent 
from  the  western  orlndo-Malayan  region  of  th^  Aroldpelago» 
On  passing  to  Flores  and  Timor  the  distinctness  from  the 
Javanese  productions  increaAes,  and  we  find  that  these  islands 
form  a  natural  group,  whose  birds  are  related  to  those  of 
Java  and  Australia,  but  are  quite  distinct  from  tBither.  Be- 
sides my  own  collections  in  Lombock  and  Timor,  my  assistant 
Mr.  Allen  made  a  good  collection  in  Flores ;  and  these,  with 
a  few  species  obtained  by  the  Dutch  naturalists,  enable  us  to 
form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  natural  history  of  this  group  of 
islands,  and  to  derive  therefrom  some  very  interesting  results. 
The  number  of  birds  known  from  these  islands  up  to  this 
date  is — 63  from  Lombock,  86  from  Flores,  and  118  from 
Timor;  and  from  the  whole  group  188  species.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  species  which  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Moluccas,  all  these  birds  can  be  traced,  either 
directly  or  by  close  allies,  to  Java  on  the  one  side,  or  to  Aus- 
stralia  on  the  other,  although  no  less  than  82  of  them  are 
found  nowhere  out  of  this  small  group  of  islands.  There  is 
not,  however,  a  single  genus  pecuHai'  to  the  group,  or  even 
one  which  is  largely  represented  in  it  by  peculiar  species ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  fauna  is  strictly 
derivative,  and  that  its  origin  does  not  go  back  beyond  one 
of  the  most  recent,  geological  epochs.  Of  course  there  are  a 
large  number  of  species  (such  as  most  of  the  waders,  many 
of  the  raptorial  birds,  some  of  the  kingfishers,  swallows,  and 
a  few  others)  which  range  so  widely  over  a  large  part  of  the 
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Archipelago  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  as  having 
come  from  any  one  part  rather  than  from  another.  There 
are  fifly-seven  such  species  in  my  list,  and  besides  these  there 
are  thirty-five  more  which,  though  peculiar  to  the  Timor 
group,  are  yet  allied  to  wide-ranging  forms.  Deducting  these 
ninety-two  species,  we  have  nearly  a  hundred  birds  left  whose 
relations  with  those  of  other  countries  we  will  now  consider. 
If  we  first  take  those  species  which,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
are  absolutely  confined  to  each  island,  we  find  in 

Lombock  4,  belonging  to  2  genera,  of  which  1  is  Australian,  1  Indian 
Flores  .12  "  7  "  6  are    "  2     " 

Timor. '42  "        20  **  16  "  4     " 

The  actual  number  of  peculiar  species  in  each  island  I  do  not 
suppose  to  be  at  all  accurately  determined,  since  the  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  evidently  depend  upon  the  more  exten- 
sive collections  made  in  Timor  than  in  Flores,  and  in  Flores, 
than  in  Lombock ;  but  what  we  can  depend  more  upon,  and 
what  is  of  more  especial  interest,  is  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
portion of  Australian  forms  and  decreased  proportion  of  In- 
dian forms,  as  we  go  from  west  to  east.  We  shall  show  this 
in  a  yet  more  striking  manner  by  counting  the  numbers  of 
species  identical  with  those  of  Java  and  Australia  respective- 
ly in  each  island — thus  : 

In  Lombock.  In  Flora.  In  Timor. 

Javan  birds 83  28  11 

Australian  birds 4  5  10 

Here  we  see  plainly  the  course  of  the  migration  which  has 
been  going  on  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  and  is  still 
going  on  at  the  present  day.  Birds  entering  frt)m  Java  are 
most  numerous  in  the  island  nearest  Java ;  each  strait  of  the 
sea  to  be  crossed  to  reach  another  island  offers  an  obstacle, 
and  thus  a  smaller  number  get  over  to  the  next  island.*  It 
will  be  observed  that  Ihe  number  of  birds  that  appear  to 
have  entered  from  Australia  is  much  less  than  those  which 
have  come  from  Java ;  and  we  may  at  first  sight  suppose  that 
this  is  due  to  the  wide  sea  that  separates  Australia  frt>m  H- 
mor.  But  this  would  be  a  hasty  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
an  unwarranted  supposition.     Besides  these  birds  identical 

'  The  names  of  all  the  birds  inhabiting  these  islands  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Proceedings  of  the  Zoobgical  Society  of  London  '^  for  the  year  1868. 
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with  species  inhabiting  Java  and  Australia,  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others  very  closely  allied  to  species 
peculiar  to  those  countries,  and  we  must  take  these  also  into 
account  before  we  form  any  conclusion  on  the  matter.  It 
will  be  as  well  to  combine  the'se  with  the  former  table  thus: 

InLomboek. 

Jayan  birds 88 

Closely  allied  to  Javan  birds 1 

Total H 

Australian  birds 4 

Closely  allied  to  Anstralian  birds ....      8 

Total _!  _  _ 

We  now  see  that  the  total  number  of  birds  which  seem  to 
have,  been  derived  from  Java  and  Australia  is  yeiy  nearly 
equal,  but  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
two  series :  that  whereas  the  larger  proportion  by  far  of  the 
Java  set  are  identical  with  those  still  inhabiting  that  country, 
an  almost  equally  large  proportion  of  the  Australian  set  are 
distinct,  though  often  very  closely  allied  species.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that  these  representative  or  allied  species  di- 
minish in  number  as  they  recede  from  Australia,  while  they 
increase  in  number  as  they  recede  from  Java.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this,  one  being  that  the  islands  decrease  rapid- 
ly in  size  from  Timor  to  Lombock,  and  can  therefore  support  a 
decreasing  number  of  species ;  the  other  and  the  more  impoi^ 
tant  is,  that  the  distance  of  Australia  from  Timor  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  fi*esh  immigrants,  and  has  thus  allowed  variation  to 
have  ftill  play ;  while  the  vicinity  of  Lombock  to  Bali  and  Java 
has  allowed  a  continual  influx  of  fresh  individuals,  which,  by 
crossing  with  the  earlier  immigrants,  has  checked  variation. 

To  simplify  our  view  of  the  derivative  origin  of  the  birds 
of  these  islands,  let  us  treat  them  as  a  whole,  and  thus  per- 
haps render  more  intelligible  their  respective  relations  to  Java 
and  Australia. 

The  Timor  group  of  islands  contains : 


Javan  birds. 86 

Closely  allied  species JU 

Derived  ftom  Java 47 


Anstndian  birds 18 

Oosely  allied  species S6 

Derived  from  Australia 48 


We  have  here  a  wonderful  agreement  in  the  number  of 
birds  belonging  to  Australian  and  Javanese  groups,  but  they 
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are  diyided  in  exactly  a  reverse  maimer,  three-fourths  of  the 
Javan  birds  being  identical  species  and  one-fourth  representa- 
tires,  while  only  one-fourth  of  the  Australian  forms  are  iden- 
tical and  three-fourths  representatives.  Tim  is  the  most  im- 
portant &ct  which  we  can  elicit  from  a  study  of  the  birds  of 
these  islands,  since  it  gives  us  a  very  complete  clew  to  much 
of  their  past  history. 

Change  of  species  is  a  slow  process.  On  that  we  are  all 
agreed,  though  we  may  differ  about  how  it  has  taken  place. 
The  fact  that  the  Australian  species  in  these  islands  have 
mostly  changed,  while  the  Javan  species  have  almost  all 
•remained  unchanged,  would  therefore  indicate  that  the  dis- 
trict was  first  peopled  from  Australia.  But,  for  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  physical  conditions  must  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  Nearly  three  hundred 
miles  of  open  sea  now  separate  Australia  from  Timor,  which 
island  is  connected  with  Java  by  a  chain  of  broken  land 
divided  by  straits  which  are  nowhere  more  than  about  twen- 
ty miles  wide.  Evidently  there  are  now  great  facilities  for 
the  natural  productions  of  Java  to  spread  over  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  these  islands,  while  those  of  Australia  would 
find  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  across.  To  account  for 
the  present  state  of  things,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that 
Australia  was  once  much  more  closely  connected  with  Timor 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  that  this  was  the  case  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  of  a  submarine  bank  extending 
along  aU  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  at  one 
place  approaching  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Timor. 
This  indicates  a  recent  subsidence  of  North  Australia,  which 
probably  once  extended  as  far  as  the  edge  of  this  bank,  be- 
tween which  and  Timor  there  is  an  unfathomed  depth  of  ocean. 
^  I  do  not  think  that  Timor  was  ever  actually  connected 
with  Australia,  because  such  a  large  number  of  very  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  groups  of  Australian  birds  are  quite 
absent,  and  not  a  single  Australian  mammal  has  entered  'H- 
mor;  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
lands  been  actually  united.  Such  groups  as  the  bower  birds 
(Ptilonorhynchus),  the  black  and  red  cockatoos  (Calypto- 
rhynchus),  the  blue  wrens  (Malurus),  the  crowshrikes  (Crac- 
ticus),  the  Australian  shrikes  (Falcunculus  and  CoUuricin- 
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cla),  and  many  others,  which  abound  all  over  Australia, 
would  certainly  have  spread  into  Timor  if  it  had  been  united 
to  that  country,  or  even  if  for  any  long  time  it  had  approach- 
ed nearer  to  it  than  twenty  miles.  Neither  do  any  of  the 
most  characteristic  groups  of  Australian  insects  occur  in  Ti« 
mor ;  so  that  every  thing  combines  to  indicate  that  a  strait 
of  the  sea  has  always  separated  it  from  Australia,  but  that 
at  one  period  this  strait  was  reduced  to  a  width  of  about 
twenty  miles. 

But  at  the  time  when  this  narrowing  of  the  sea  took  place 
in  one  direction,  there  must  have  been  a  greater  separation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  or  we  should  find  more  equal- 
ity in  the  numbers  of  identical  and  representative  species  de- 
rived £rom  each  extremity.  It  is  true  that  the  widening  of 
the  strait  at  the  Australian  end  by  subsidence  would,  by 
putting  a  stop  to  immigration  and  intercrossmg  of  individ- 
uals from  the  mothei>country,  have  allowed  full  scope  to  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  modification  of  the  species ; 
while  the  continued  stream  of  immigrants  from  Java  would, 
by  continual  intercrossing,  check  such  modification.  This 
view  will  not,  however,  explain  all  the  facts;  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fauna  of  the  Timorese  group  is  indicated  as  well 
by  the  forms  which  are  absent  from  it  as  by  those  which  it 
contains,  and  is  by  this  kind  of  evidence  shown  to  be  much 
more  Australian  than  Indian.  No  less  than  twenty-nine 
genera,  all  more  or  less  abundant  in  Java,  and  most  of  which 
range  over  a  wide  area,  are  altogether  absent ;  while  of  the 
equally  diffused  Australian  genera  only  about  fourteen  are 
wanting.  This  would  clearly  indicate  that  there  has  been, 
till  recently,  a  wide  separation  from  Java ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombock  are  small,  and  are  almost 
wholly  volcanic,  and  contain  a  smaller  number  of  modified 
forms  than  the  other  islands,  would  point  them  out  as  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  A  wide  arm  of  the  sea  proba- 
bly occupied  their  place  at  the  time  when  Timor  was  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  Australia;  and  as  the  subterranean  fires 
were  slowly  piling  up  the  now  fertile  islands  of  Bali  and 
Lombock,  the  northern  shores  of  Australia  would  be  sink- 
ing beneath  the  ocean.  Some  such  changes  as  have  been 
here  indicated  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  happens  that. 
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though  the  birds  of  this  group  are  on  the  whole  ahnost  as 
much  Indian  as  Australian,  yet  the  species  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  group  are  mostly  Australian  in  character,  and  also 
why  such  a  large  number  of  common  Indian  forms  which  ex- 
tend through  Java  to  Bali  should  not  have  transmitted  a 
single  representative  to  the  islands  further  east 

The  Mammalia  of  Timor  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group  are  exceedingly  scanty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bats.  These  last  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  no 
doubt  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered.  Out  of  fifteen 
species  known  from  Timor,  nine  are  found  also  in  Java,  or 
the  islands  west  of  it ;  three  are  Moluccan  species,  most  of 
which  are  also  found  in  Australia,  and  the  rest  are  peculiar 
to  Timor. 

The  land  mammals  are  only  seven  in  number,  as  follows: 

1.  The  common  monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  which  is  found 
in  all  the  Indo-Malayan  islands,  and  has  spread  from  Java 
through  Bali  and  Lombock  to  Timor.  TMs  species  is  very 
frequent  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  may  have  been  convey- 
ed from  island  to  island  on  trees  carried  down  by  floods. 

2.  Paradoxurus  fasciatus ;  a  civet-cat,  very  common  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Archipelago.  3.  Felis  megalotis;  a  tiger- 
cat,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  T^or,  where  it  exists  only  in  the 
interior,  and  is  very  rare.  Its  nearest  allies  are  in  Java.  4. 
Cervus  timoriensis ;  a  deer,  closely  allied  to  the  Javan  and  . 
Moluccan  species,  if  distinct.  5.  A  wild  pig  (Sus  timorien- 
sis); perhaps  the  saijie  as  some  of  the  Moluccan  species.  6. 
A  shrew-mouse  (Sorex  tenuis) ;  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
Timor,  7.  An  Eastern  opossum  (Cuscus  orientalis) ;  found 
also  in  the  Moluccas,  if  not  a  distinct  species. 

The  fact  that  not  one  of  these  species  is  Australian,  or 
nearly  allied  to  any  Australian  form,  is  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  opinion  that  Timor  has  never  formed  a  part  of 
that  country;  as  in  that  case  some  kangaroo  or  other  mar- 
supial animal  would  almost  certainly  be  found  there.  It  is 
no  doubt  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  few  mammals  that  do  exist  in  Timor,  especially  the 
tiger-cat  and  the  deer.  We  must  consider,  however,  that 
during  thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  these  islaSds  and  the  seas  between  them  have  been 
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subjected  to  volcanic  action.  The  land  has  been  raised  and 
sunk,  again ;  the  straits  have  been  narrowed  or  widened ; 
many  of  the  islands  may  have  been  joined  and  dissevered 
again ;  violent  floods  have  again  and  again  devastated  the 
mountains  and  plains,  carrying  out  to  sea  hundreds  of  forest- 
trees,  as  has  often  happened  during  volcanic  eruptions  in 
Java ;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  once  in  a  thou- 
sand, or  ten  thousand  years,  there  should  have  occurred  such 
a  favorable  combination  of  circumstances  as  would  lead  to 
the  migration  of  two  or  three  land  animals  from  one  island 
to  another.  This  is  all  that  we  need  ask  to  account  for  the 
very  scanty  and  fragmentary  group  of  Mammalia  which  now 
inhabit  the  large  island  of  Timor.  The  deer  may  very  prob- 
ably have  been  introduced  by  man,  for  the  Malays  often 
keep  tame  fawns;  and  it  may  not  require  a  thousand,  or 
even  five  hundred  years,  to  establish  new  characters  in  an 
animal  removed  to  a  country  so  different  in  climate  and  vege- 
tation as  is  Timor  from  the  Moluccaa  I  have  not  mentioned 
horses,  which  are  often  thought  to  be  wild  in  Timor,  because 
there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  a  belief  The  Timor 
ponies  have  every  one  an  owner,  and  are  quite  as  much  do- 
mesticated animals  as  the  cattle  on  a  South  American  ha- 
cienda. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  origin  of  the  Timorese 
fauna,  because  it  appears  to  me  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive problem.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  trace  the 
animals  of  a  district  so  clearly  as  we  can  in  this  case  to  two 
definite  sources ;  and  still  more  rarely  that  they  furnish  such 
decisive  evidence  of  the  time,  and  the  manner,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  their  introduction.  We  have  here  a  group  of 
oceanic  islands  in  miniature — islands  which  have  never  formed 
part  of  the  adjacent  lands,  although  so  closely  approaching 
them;  and  their  productions  have  the  characteristics  of  true 
oceanic  islands  slightly  modified.  These  characteristics  are, 
the  absence  of  all  Mammalia  except  bats,  and  the  occurrence  of 
peculiar  species  of  birds,  insects,  and  land  shells,  which,  though 
found  nowhere  else,  are  plainly  related  to  those  of  the  nearest 
land.  Thus,  we  have  an  entire  absence  of  Australian  mam- 
mals, and  the  presence  of  only  a  few  stragglers  from  the  west, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 
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Bats  are  tolerably  abundant.  Birds  have  many  peculiar  spe- 
des,  with  a  decided  relationship  to  those  of  the  two  nearest 
masses  of  land.  The  insects  have  similar  relations  with  the 
birds.  As  an  example,  four  species  of  the  Papilionida  are  pe- 
culiar to  Timor,  three  others  are  also  found  in  Java,  and  one  in 
Australia.  Of  the  four  peculiar  species  two  are  decided  mod- 
ifications of  Javanese  forms,  while  the  others  seem  allied  to 
those  of  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  The  very  few  land  shells 
known  are  all,  curiously  enough,  allied  to  or  identical  with 
Moluccan  or  Celebes  forms,  "nie  PieridsB  (white  and  yellow 
butterflies),  which  wander  more,  and  from  frequenting  open 
grounds  are  more  liable  to  be  blown  out  to  sea,  seem  about 
equally  related  to  those  of  Java,  Australia,  and  the  Molucca& 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory — of  oceanic 
islands  having  never  been  connected  with  the  main-land — 
that  this  would  imply  that  their  animal  population  was  a 
matter  of  chance ;  it  has  been  termed  the  ^  flotsam  and  jetsam 
theory,"  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  nature  does  not 
work  by  the  "  chapter  of  accidents.''  But  in  the  case  which 
I  have  here  described,  we  have  the  most  positive  evidence 
that  such  has  been  the  mode  of  peopling  the  islands.  Their 
productions  are  of  that  miscellaneous  character  which  we 
should  expect  from  such  an  origin;  and  to  suppose  that  they 
have  been  portions  of  Australia  or  of  Java  will  introduce  per- 
fectly gratuitous  difficulties,  and  render  it  quite  impossible 
to  explain  those  curious  relations  which  the  best-known  group 
of  animals  (the  birds)  have  been  shown  to  exhibit.  '  On  the 
other  hand,  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  seas,  the  form  of 
the  submerged  banks,  and  the  volcanic  character  of  most  of 
the  islands,  all  point  to  an  independent  origin. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  make  one  remark  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension. When  I  say  that  Timor  has  never  formed  part  of 
Australia,  I  refer  only  to  recent  geological  epochs.  In  Second- 
ary, or  even  Eocene  or  Miocene,  times,  Timor  and  Australia 
may  have  been  connected ;  but  if  so,  all  record  of  such  a  union 
has  been  lost  by  subsequent  submergence ;  and  in  accounting 
for  the  present. land-inhabitants  of  any  country  we  have  only 
to  consider  those  changes  which  have  occurred  since  its  last 
elevation  above  the  waters.  Since  such  last  elevation,  I  feel 
confident  that  Timor  has  not  formed  part  of  Australia. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CBLEBES. 
MACAiWAB.      SEFTEICBKB  TO  KOVEKBEB,  1856. 

I  LBFT  Lombock  on  the  80th  of  August,  and  reached  Ma- 
cassar in  three  daya  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
stepped  on  a  shore  which  I  had  been  yainly  trying  to  reach 
since  February,  and  where  I  expected  to  meet  with  so  much 
that  was  new  and  interesting. 

The  coast  of  this  part  of  Celebes  is  low  and  flat,  lined 
with  trees  and  villages  so  as  to  conceal  the  interior,  except 
at  occasional  openings,  which  show  a  wide  extent  of  bare 
and  marshy  rice-fields.  A  few  hills  of  no  great  height  were 
visible  in  the  background;  but  owing  to  the  perpetual  haze 
over  the  land  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  could  nowhere  dis- 
cern the  high  central  range  of  the  peninsula,  or  the  cele- 
brated peak  of  Bontyne,  at  its  southern  extremity.  In  the 
roadstead  of  Macassar  there  was  a  fine  42-gun  frigate,  the 
guardship  of  the  place,  as  well  as  a  small  war-steamer  and 
three  or  four  little  cutters,  used  for  cruising  after  the  pirates 
which  infest  these  seas.  There  were  also  a  few  square-rigged 
trading-vessels,  and  twenty  or  thirty  native  praus  of  various 
sizes.  I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  a  Dutch  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Mesman,  and  also  to  a  Danish  shop-keeper,  who 
could  both  speak  English,  and  who  promised  to  assist  me  in 
finding  a  place  to  stay  at  suitable  for  my  pursuits.  In  the 
mean  time  I  went  to  a  kind  of  club-bouse,  in  default  of  any 
hotel  in  the  place. 

Macassar  was  the  first  Dutch  town  I  had  visited,  and  I 
found  it  prettier  and  cleaner  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  the 
East.  The  Dutch  have  some  admirable  local  regulations 
All  European  houses  must  be  kept  well  whitewashed,  and 
every  person  must,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  water  the  road 
in  fit>nt  of  his  house.  The  streets  are  kept  clear  of  reftise, 
and  covered  drains  carry  away  all  impurities  into  large  open 
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sewers,  into  which  the  tide  is  admitted  at  high-water  and 
allowed  to  flow  out  when  it  has  ebbed,  carrying  all  the  sew- 
age with  it  into  the  sea.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long,  narrow  street,  along  the  sea-side,  devoted  to  business, 
and  principally  occupied  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  mer^ 
chants'  offices  and  warehouses,  and  the  native  shops  or  ba- 
zars. This  extends  northward  for  more  than  a  mile,  gradu- 
ally merging  into  native  houses,  ofben  of  a  most  miserable 
description,  but  made  to  have  a  neat  appearance  by  being 
all  built  up  exactly  to  the  straight  line  of  the  street,  and  be- 
ing generally  backed  by  fruit-trees.  This  street  is  usuaUy 
thronged  with  a  native  population  of  Bugis  and  Macassar 
men,  who  wear  cotton  trowsers  about  twelve  inches  long, 
covering  only  from  the  hip  to  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and 
the  universal  Malay  sarong,  of  gay  checked  colors,  worn 
round  the  waist  or  across  the  shoulders  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Parallel  to  this  street  run  two  short  ones,  which  form  the 
old  Dutch  town,  and  are  inclosed  by  gates.  These  consist 
of  private  houses,  and  at  their  southern  end  is  the  fort,  the 
church,  and  a  road  at  right  angles  to  the  beach,  containing 
the  houses  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  principal  officials. 
Beyond  the  fort  again,  along  the  beach,  is  another  long  street 
ot  native  huts  and  many  country-houses  of  the  tradesmen 
and  merchants.  All  around  extend  the  flat  rice-fields,  now 
bare  and  dry  and  forbidding,  covered  with  dusty  stubble 
and  weeds.  A  few  months  back  these  were  a  mass  of  verd- 
ure, and  their  barren  appearance  at  this  season  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  perpetual  crops  on  the  same  kind  of 
country  in  Lombock  and  Bali,  where  the  seasons  ire  exactly 
similar,  but  where  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  producefi 
the  effect  of  a  perpetual  spring. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  Governor,  accompanied  by  my  friend  the  Danish  mer- 
chant, who  spoke  excellent  English.  His  excellency  was 
very  polite,  and  offered  me  every  &cility  for  travelling  about 
the  country  and  prosecuting  my  researches  in  natural  his- 
tory. We  conversed  in  French,  which  all  Dutch  officials 
speak  very  well 

Finding  it  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  stay  in  the 
town,  I  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  a  little  bamboo 
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house,  kindly  offered  me  by  Mr.  Mesmaa  It  was  situated 
about  two  miles  away,  on  a  small  coffee  plantation  and  farm, 
and  about  a  mile  beyond  Mr.  M.'s  own  country-house.  It 
consisted  of  two  rooms  raised  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  lower  part  being  partly  open  (and  serving  ex- 
cellently to  skin  birds  in),  and  partly  used  as  a  granary  for 
rice.  There  was  a  kitchen  and  other  out-houses,  and  several 
cottages  near  were  occupied  by  men  in  Mr.  M.'s  employ. 

After  being  settled  a  few  days  ih  my  new  house,  I  found 
that  no  collections  could  be  made  without  going  much 
farther  into  the  country.  The  rice-fields  for  some  miles 
round  resembled  English  stubbles  late  in  autumn,  and  were 
almost  as  unproductive  of  bird  or  insect  lifa  There  were 
several  native  villages  scattered  about,  so  embosomed  in 
fruit-trees  that  at  a  distance  they  looked  like  clumps  or 
patches  of  forest.  These  were  my  only  collecting-places, 
but  they  produced  a  very  limited  number  of  species,  and 
were  soon  exhausted.  Before  I  could  move  to  any  more 
promising  district  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
firom  the  Rajah  of  Goa,  whose  territories  approach  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town  of  Macassar.  I  therefore  presented 
myself  at  the  Governor's  office  and  requested  a  letter  to  the 
Rajah,  to  claim  his  protection,  and  permission  to  travel  in 
his  territories  whenever  I  might  wish  to  do  so.  This  was 
immediately  granted,  and  a  special  messenger  was  sent  with 
me  to  carry  the  letter. 

My  iriend  Mr.  Mesman  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and  ac- 
companied me  on  my  visit  to  the  Rajah,  with  whom  he  was 
great  friends.  We  found  his  Majesty  seated  out  of  doors, 
watching  the  erection  of  a  new  house.  He  was  naked  from 
the  waist  up,  wearing  only  the  usual  short  trowsers  and  sa- 
rong. Two  chairs  were  brought  out  for  us,  but  all  the  chiefs 
and  other  natives  were  seated  on  the  ground.  The  messen- 
ger, squatting  down  at  the  Rajah's  feet,  produced  the  letter, 
which  was  sewn  up  in  a  covering  of  yellow  silk.  It  was 
handed  to  one  of  the  chief  officers,  who  ripped  it  open  and 
returned  it  to  the  Rajah,  who  read  it,  and  then  showed  it  to 
Mr.  M.,  who  both  speaks  and  reads  the  Macassar  language 
fluently,  and  who  explained  fully  what  I  required.  Per- 
mission was  immediately  granted  me  to  go  where  I  liked  in 
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the  territories  of  60a,  but  the  Rajah  desired  that,  should  I 
wish  to  stay  any  time  at  a  place,  1  would  first  give  him  no- 
tice, in  order  that  he  might  send  some  one  to  see  that  no  in- 
jury was  done  me.  Some  wine  was  then  brought  ns,  and 
afterward  some  detestable  coffee  and  wretched  sweetmeats, 
for  it  is  a  &ct  that  I  have  never  tasted  good  coffee  where 
people  grow  it  themselves. 

Although  this  was  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  and  there 
was  a  fine  wind  all  day,  it  was  by  no  means  a  healthy  time 
of  year.  My  boy  All  had  hardly  been  a  day  on  shore  when 
he  was  attacked  by  fever,  which  put  me  to  great  inconven- 
ience, as  at  the  house  where  I  was  staying  nothing  could  be 
obtained  but  at  meal-times.  After  having  cured  Ali,  and 
with  much  difficulty  got  another  servant  to  cook  for  me,  I 
was  no  sooner  settled  at  my  country  abode  than  the  latter 
was  attacked  with  the  same  disease,  and,  having  a  wife  in 
the  town,  left  me.  Hardly  was  he  gone  than  I  fell  ill  my- 
self, with  strong  intermittent  fever  every  other  day.  La 
about  a  week  I  got  over  it  by  a  liberal  use  of  quinine,  when 
scarcely  was  I  on  my  legs  than  Ali  again  became  worse  than 
ever.  His  fever  attacked  him  daily,  but  early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  pretty  well,  and  then  managed  to  cook  me  enough 
for  the  day.  In  a  week  I  cured  him,  and  also  succeeded  in 
getting  another  boy  who  could  cook  and  shoot,  and  had  no 
objection  to  go  into  the  interior.  His  name  was  Baderoon ; 
and  as  he  was  unmarried  and  had  been  used  to  a  roving  life, 
having  been  several  voyages  to  North  Australia  to  catch 
trepang  or  "  b^che  de  mer,"  I  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
keep  him.  I  also  got  hold  of  a  little  impudent  rascal  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  who  could  speak  some  Malay,  to  carry 
my  gun  or  insect-net  and  make  himself  generally  useful  Ali 
had  by  this  time  become  a  pretty  good  bird-skLmer,  so  that 
I  was  fairly  supplied  with  servants. 

I  made  many  excursions  into  the  country  in  search  of  a 
good  station  for  collecting  birds  and  insects.  Some  of  the 
villages  a  few  miles  inland  are  scattered  about  in  woody 
ground  which  has  once  been  virgin  forest,  but  of  which  the 
codiStituent  trees  have  been  for  the  most  part  replaced  by 
ftuit-trees,  and  particularly  by  the  large  palm  (Arenga  sao- 
charifera),  from  which  wine  and  sugar  are  made,  and  which 
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also  produces  a  coarse  black  fibre  used  for  cordage.  That 
necessary  of  life,  the  bamboo,  has  also  been  abundantly  plant- 
ed. In  such  places  I  found  a  good  many  birds,  among  which 
were  the  fine  cream-colored  pigeon  (Carpophaga  luctuosa) 
and  the  rare  blue-headed  roller  (Coracias  temmincki),  which 
has  a  most  discordant  voice,  and  generally  goes  in  pairs,  fly- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  and  exhibiting  while  at  rest  that  all-in- 
a-heap  appearance  and  jerking  motion  of  the  head  and  tail 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  great  fissirostral  group  to 
which  it  belongs.  From  this  habit  alone,  the  kingfishers,  bee- 
eaters,  rollers,  trogons,  and  South  American  puff-birds  might 
be  grouped  together  by  a  person  who  had  observed  them  in 
a  state  of  nature,  but  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  their  form  and  structure  in  detail  Thousands  of 
crows,  rather  smaller  than  our  rook,  keep  up  a  constant  caw- 
ing in  these  plantations ;  the  curious  wood-swallows  (Artami), 
which  closely  resemble  swallows  in  their  habits  and  flight, 
but  differ  much  in  form  and  structure,  twitter  from  the  tree- 
tops;  while  a  lyre-tailed  drongo-shrike,  with  brilliant  black 
plumage  and  milk-white  eyes,  continually  deceives  the  natu- 
ralist by  the  variety  of  its  unmelodious  notes. 

In  the  more  shady  parts  butterflies  were  tolerably  abun- 
dant;  the  most  common  being  species  of  Euplsea  and  Danais, 
which  frequent  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and,  owing  to  their 
weak  flight,  are  easily  captured.  A  beautiful  pale  blue-and- 
black  butterfly,  which  flutters  along  near  the  ground  among 
the  thickets,  and  settles  occasionally  upon  flowers,  was  one 
of  the  most  striking;  and  scarcely  less  so  was  one  with  a 
rich  orange  band  on  a  blackish  ground :  these  both  belong 
to  the  PieridsB,  the  group  that  contains  our  common  white 
butterflies,  although  differing  so  much  from  them  in  appear- 
ance. Both  were  quite  new  to  European  naturalists.^  Now 
and  then  I  extended  my  walks  some  miles  farther  to  the  only 
patch  of  true  forest  I  could  find,  accompanied  by  my  two 
boys  with  gims  and  insect-net.  We  used  to  start  early,  tak- 
ing our  breakfast  T^th  us,  and  eating  it  wherever  we  could 
find  shade  and  water.  At  such  times  my  Macassar  boys 
would  put  a  minute  fragment  of  rice  and  meat  or  fish  on  a 
leaf,  and  lay  it  on  a  stone  or  stump  as  an  offering  to  the  deity 
'  The  fonner  has  been  muned  Erania  trltiea,  the  latter  Tachyris  ithome. 
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of  the  spot;  for,  though  nominal  Mohammedans,  the  Macas- 
sar people  retain  many  pagan  superstitions,  and  are  but  lax 
in  their  religions  observances.  Pork,  it  is  true,  they  hold  in 
abhorrence,  but  will  not  refuse  wine  when  offered  them,  and 
consume  immense  quantities  of  "sagueir,"  or  palm-wine, 
which  is  about  as  intoxicating  as  ordinary  beer  or  cider. 
When  well  made,  it  is  a  very  refreshing  drink,  and  we  often 
took  a  draught  at  some  of  the  little  sheds  dignified  by  the 
name  of  bazars,  which  are  scattered  about  the  country  wher- 
ever there  is  any  traffic. 

One  day  Mr.  Mesman  told  me  of  a  larger  piece  of  forest 
where  he  sometimes  went  to  shoot  deer,  but  he  assured  me 
it  was  much  further  off,  and  that  there  were  no  birds.  How- 
ever, I  resolved  to  explore  it,  and  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock  we  started,  carrying  our  breakfast  and  some  other 
provisions  with  us,  and  intending  to  stay  the  night  at  a  house 
on  the  borders  of  the  wood.  To  my  surprise,  two  hours' 
hard  walking  brought  us  to  this  house,  where  we  obtained 
permission  to  pass  the  night  We  then  walked  on.  All  and 
Baderoon  with  a  gun  each,  Baso  carrying  our  provisions  and 
my  insect-box,  while  I  took  only  my  net  and  collecting-bot- 
tle, and  determined  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  the  insects. 
Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  forest  when  I  found  some  beau- 
tiful little  green  and  gold  speckled  weevils,  allied  to  the  ge- 
nus Pachyrhynchus,  a  group  which  is  almost  confined  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  is  quite  unknown  in  Borneo,  Java,  or 
Malacca.  The  road  was  shady,  and  apparently  much  trod- 
den by  horses  and  cattle,  and  I  quickly  obtained  some  butter^ 
flies  I  had  not  before  met  with.  Soon  a  couple  of  reports 
were  heard,  and,  coming  up  to  my  boys,  I  found  they  bad 
shot  two  specimens  of  one  of  tlie  finest  of  known  cuckoos 
(Phoenicophaus  callirhynchus).  This  bird  derives  its  name 
from  its  large  bill  being  colored  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  red,  and 
black,  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  tail  is  exceedingly 
long,  and  of  a  fine  metallic  purple,  while  the  plumage  of  the 
body  is  light  coffee-brown.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
birds  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  to  which  it  is  confined. 

After  sauntering  along  for  a  couple  of  hours  we  reached  a 
small  river,  so  deep  that  horses  could  only  cross  it  by  swim- 
ming, so  we  had  to  turn  back ;  but  as  we  were  getting  hungry. 
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and  the  water  of  the  almost  stagnant  river  was  too  muddy  to 
drink,  we  went  toward  a  hbuse  a  few  hundred  yards  off  In 
the  plantation  we  saw  a  small  raised  hut,  which  we  thought 
would  do  well  for  us  to  breakfast  in,  so  I  entered,  and  found 
inside  a  young  woman  with  an  infant.  She  handed  me  a  jug 
of  water,  but  looked  very  much  frightened.  However,  I  sat 
down  on  the  door-step  and  asked  for  the  provisions.  In 
handing  them  up,  Baderoon  saw  the  infant,  and  started  back 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  serpent.  It  then  immedi&tely  struck  me 
that  this  was  a  hut  in  which,  as  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo 
and  many  other  savage  tribes,  the  women  are  secluded  for 
some  time  after  the  birth  of  their  child,  and  that  we  did  very 
wrong  to  enter  it ;  so  we  walked  off  and  asked  permission  to 
eat  our  breakfast  in  the  family  mansion  close  at  hand,  which 
was  of  course  granted  While  I  ate,  three  men,  two  women, 
and  four  children  watched  every  motion,  and  never  took  eyes 
off  me  till  I  had  finished. 

On  our  way  back  in  the  heat  of  the  day  I  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  capture  three  specimens  of  a  fine  Omithoptera,  the 
largest,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  buttei^ 
flies.  I  trembled  with  excitement  as  I  took  the  first  out  of 
my  net  and  found  it  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  The  ground 
color  of  this  superb  insect  was  a  rich  shining  bronzy  black, 
the  lower  wings  delicately  grained  with  white,  and  bordered 
by  a  row  of  large  spots  of  the  most  brilliant  satiny  yellow. 
The  body  was  marked  with  shaded  spots  of  white,  yellow, 
and  fiery  orange,  while  the  head  and  thorax  were  intense 
black.  On  the  under  side  the  lower  wings  were  satiny  white, 
with  the  marginal  spots  half  black  and  half  yellow.  I  gazed 
upon  my  prize  with  extreme  interest,  as  I  at  first  thought  it 
was  quite  a  new  species.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  variety 
of  Omithoptera  remus,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  remark- 
able species  of  this  highly  esteemed  group.  I  also  obtained 
several  other  new  and  pretty  butterflies.  When  we  arrived 
at  our  lodging-house,  being  particularly  anxious  about  my 
insect  treasures,  I  suspended  tie  box  from  a  bamboo  on  which 
I  could  detect  no  sign  of  ants,  and  then  began  skinning  some 
of  my  birds.  During  my  work  I  often  glanced  at  my  pre- 
cioas  box  to  see  that  no  intruders  had  arrived,  till  after  a  lon- 
ger spell  of  work  than  usual  I  looked  again,  and  saw  to  my 
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horror  that  a  column  of  small  red  ants  were  descending  the 
string  and  entering  the  hox.  They  were  already  husy  at 
work  at  the  bodies  of  my  treasures,  and  another  half-hour 
would  have  seen  my  whole  day's  collection  destroyed.  As 
it  was,  I  had  to  take  every  insect  out,  clean  them  thoroughly 
as  well  as  t]ie  box,  and  then  seek  for  a  place  of  safety  for 
theuL  As  the  only  effectual  one,  I  begged  a  plate  and  a  basin 
from  my  host,  filled  the  former  with  water,  and  standing  the 
latter  in  it,  placed  my  box  on  the  top,  and  then  felt  secure 
for  the  night ;  a  few  inches  of  clean  water  or  oil  being  the 
only  barrier  these  terrible  pests  are  not  able  to  pass. 

On  returning  home  to  Mam&jam  (as  my  house  was  called) 
I  had  a  slight  return  of  intermittent  fever,  which  kept  me 
some  days  in-doors.  As  soon  as  I  was  well  I  again  went  to 
Goa,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mesman,  to  beg  the  Rajah's  assist- 
ance in  getting  a  small  house  built  for  me  near  the  forest 
We  found  him  at  a  cock-fight  in  a  shed  near  his  palace,  which 
however  he  immediately  left  to  receive  us,  and  walked  with 
us  up  an  inclined  plane  of  boards,  which  serves  for  stairs,  to 
his  house.  This  was  large,  well-buUt,  and  lofty,  with  bamboo 
floor  and  glass  windows.  The  greater  part  of  it  seemed  to 
be  one  large  hall  divided  by  the  supporting  posts.  Near  a 
window  sat  the  Queen,  squatting  on  a  rough  wooden  arm- 
chair, chewing  the  everlasting  sirih  and  betel-nut,  while  a 
brass  spittoon  by  her  side  and  a  sirih-box  in  front  were  ready 
to  administer  to  her  wants.  The  Rajah  seated  himself  oppo- 
site to  her  in  a  similar  chair,  and  a  similar  spittoon  and  sirih- 
box  were  held  by  a  little  boy  squatting  at  his  side.  Two 
other  chairs  were  brought  for  us.  Several  young  women, 
some  the  Rajah's  daughters,  others  slaves,  were  standing 
about ;  a  few  were  working  at  frames  making  sarongs,  but 
most  of  them  were  idle. 

And  here  I  might  (if  I  followed  the  example  of  most  trav- 
ellers) launch  out  into  a  glowing  description  of  the  charms 
of  these  damsels,  the  elegant  costumes  they  wore,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  with  which  they  were  adorned. 
The  jacket  or  body  of  purple  gauze  would  figure  well  in  such 
a  description,  allowing  the  heaving  bosom  to  be  seen  beneath 
it,  while  "sparkling  eyes,"  and  "jetty  tresses,"  and  "tiny 
feet "  might  be  thrown  in  profusely.     But,  alas  I  regard  for 
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truth  will  not  permit  me  to  expatiate  too  admiringly  on  snoh 
topics,  determined  as  I  am  to  give  ais  far  as  I  can  a  true  pio- 
tare  of  the  people  and  places  I  visit.  The  princesses  were, 
it  is  trae,  si^ciently  good-looking,  yet  neither  their  persons 
nor  their  garments  had  that  appearance  of  freshness  and 
cleanliness  withoat  which  no  other  charms  can  be  contemr 
plated  with  pleasure.  Every  thing  had  a  dingy  and  faded 
appearance,  very  disagreeable  and  unroyal  to  a  European  eye. 
The  only  thing  that  excited  some  degree  of  admiration  was  the 
quiet  and  dignified  manner  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  great  respect 
always  paid  to  him.  None  can  stand  erect  in  his  presence ; 
and  when  he  sits  on  a  chair,  all  present  (Europeans  of  course 
excepted)  squat  upon  the  ground.  The  highest  seat  is  liter- 
ally, with  these  people,  the  place  of  honor  and  the  sign  of 
rank.  So  unbending  are  the  rules  in  this  respect,  that  when 
an  English  carriage  which  the  Rajah  of  Lombock  had  sent 
for  arrived,  it  was  found  impossible  to  use  it  because  the 
driver's  seat  was  the  highest,' and  it  had  to  be  kept  as  a 
show  in  its  coach-house.  On  being  told  the  object  of  my  visit, 
the  Rajah  at  once  said  that  he  would  order  a  house  to  be 
emptied  for  me,  which  would  be  much  better  than  building 
one,  as  that  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  Bad  coffee  and 
sweetmeats  were  given  us  as  before. 

Two  days  afterward  I  called  on  the  Rajah  to  ask  him  to 
send  a  guide  with  me  to  show  me  the  house  I  was  to  occupy. 
He  immediately  ordered  a  man  to  be  sent  for,  gave  him  in- 
structions, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  our  way.  My 
conductor  could  speak  no  Malay,  so  we  walked  on  in  silence 
for  an  hour,  when  we  turned  into  a  pretty  good  house,  and 
I  was  asked  to  sit  down.  The  head-man  of  the  district  lived 
here,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  we  started  again,  and  another 
hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  village  where  I  was  to  be 
lodged.  We  went  to  the  residence  of  the  village  chie^  who 
conversed  with  my  conductor  for  some  time.  Getting  tired, 
I  asked  to  be  shown  the  house  that  was  prepared  for  me, 
but  the  only  reply  I  could  get  was,  "  Wait  a  little,"  and  the 
parties  went  on  talking  as  before.  So  I  told  them  I  could 
not  wait,  as  I  wanted  to  see  the  house,  and  then  to  go  shootr 
ing  in  the  forest.  This  seemed  to  puzzle  them,  and  at  length, 
in  answer  to  questions  very  poorly  explained  by  one  or  two 
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by-standers  who  knew  a  little.  Malay,  it  came  oat  that  no 
house  was  ready,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  least  idea 
where  to  get  one.  As  I  did  not  want  to  trouble  the  Rajah 
any  more,  I  thought  it  best  to  try  to  frighten  them  a  little ; 
so  I  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  find  me  a 
house  as  the  Rajah  had  ordered,  I  should  go  back  and  com- 
plain to  him,  but  that  if  a  house  was  found  me  I  would  pay 
for  the  use  of  it.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  one  of  the 
head-men  of  the  village  asked  me  to  go  with  him  and  look  for 
a  house.  He  showed  me  one  or  two  of  the  most  miserable  and 
ruinous  description,  which  I  at  once  rejected,  saying,  "  I  must 
have  a  good  one,  and  near  to  the  forest."  The  next  he  showed 
me  suited  very  well,  so  I  told  him  to  see  that  it  was  emptied  the 
next  day,  for  that  the  day  after  I  should  come  and  occupy  it. 

On  the  day  mentioned,  as  I  was  not  quite  ready  to  go,  I 
sent  my  two  Macassar  boys  with  brooms  to  sweep  out  the 
house  thoroughly.  They  returned  in  the  evening  and  told 
me  that  when  they  got  there  the  house  was  inhabited,  and 
not  a  single  article  removed.  However,  on  hearing  they  had 
come  to  clean  and  take  possession,  the  occupants  made  a 
move,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  which  made  me 
feel  rather  uneasy  as  to  how  the  people  generally  might  take 
my  intrusion  into  their  village.  The  next  morning  we  took 
our  baggage  on  three  pack-horses,  and,  after  a  few  break- 
downs,  arrived  about  noon  at  our  destination. 

After  getting  all  my  things  set  straight,  and  having  made 
a  hasty  meal,  I  determined  if  possible  to  make  friends  with 
the  people.  I  therefore  sent  for  the  owner  of  the  house  and 
as  many  of  his  acquaintances  as  liked  to  come,  to  have  a 
"  bitch&ra,"  or  talk.  When  they  were  all  seated,  I  gave  them 
a  little  tobacco  all  round,  and  having  my  boy  Baderoon  for 
interpreter,  tried  to  explain  to  them  why  I  came  there ;  that 
I  was  very  sorry  to  turn  them  out  of  the  house,  but  that  the 
Rajah  had  ordered  it  rather  than  build  a  new  one,  which  was 
what  I  had  asked  for,  and  then  placed  five  silver  rupees  in 
the  owner's  hand  as  one  month's  rent.  I  then  assured  them 
that  my  being  there  would  be  a  benefit  to  them,  as  I  should 
buy  their  eggs  and  fowls  and  fruit;  and  if  their  children 
would  bring  me  shells  and  insects,  of  which  I  showed  them 
specimens,  they  also  might  earn  a  good  many  coppers.    After 
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all  this  had  been  fully  explained  to  them,  with  a  long  talk 
and  discnssion  between  every  sentence,  I  could  see  that  I  had 
made  a  favorable  impression ;  and  that  very  ailemoon,  as  if 
to  test  my  promise  to  buy  even  miserable  little  snail-shells,  a 
dozen  children  came  one  after  another,  bringing  me  a  few 
specimens  each  of  a  small  Helix,  for  which  they  duly  received 
**  coppers,"  and  went  away  amazed  but  rejoicing. 

A  few  days'  exploration  made  me  well  acquainted  with  the 
surrounding  country.  1  was  a  long  way  from  the  road  in  the 
forest  which  I  had  first  visited,  and  for  some  distance  round 
my  house  were  old  clearings  and  cottages.  I  found  a  few 
good  butterflies,  but  beetles  were  very  scarce,  and  even  rotten 
timber  and  newly-felled  trees  (generally  so  productive)  here 
produced  scarcely  any  thing.  This  convinced  me  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  forest  in  the  neighborhood  to 
make  the  place  worth  staying  at  long,  but  it  was  too  late  now 
to  think  of  going  fiirther,  as  in  about  a  month  the  wet  season 
would  begin ;  so  I  resolved  to  stay  here  and  get  what  was  to 
be  had.  Unfortunately,  after  a  few  days  I  became  ill  with  a 
low  fever,  which  produced  excessive  lassitude  and  disinclina- 
tion to  all  exertion.  In  vain  I  endeavored  to  shake  it  off; 
all  I  could  do  was  to  stroll  quietly  each  day  for  an  hour  about 
the  gardens  near,  and  to  the  well,  where  some  good  insects 
were  occasionally  to  be  found,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  to  wait 
quietly  at  home,  and  receive  what  beetles  and  shells  my  little 
corps  of  collectors  brought  me  daily.  I  imputed  my  illness 
chiefly  to  the  water,  which  was  procured  from  shallow  wells, 
around  which  there  was  almost  always  a  stagnant  puddle  in 
which  the  buffaloes  wallowed.  Close  to  my  house  was  an  in- 
closed mud-hole  where  three  buffaloes  were  shut  up  every 
night,  and  the  effluvia  from  which  freely  entered  through  the 
open  bamboo  floor.  My  Malay  boy  Ali  was  affected  with  the 
same  illness ;  and  as  he  was  my  chief  bird-skinner,  I  got  on 
but  slowly  with  my  collections. 

The  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  the  villagers  differed 
but  little  from  those  of  all  other  Malay  races.  The  time  of 
the  women  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  pounding  and 
cleaning  rice  for  daily  use,  in  bringing  home  firewood  and 
water,  and  in  cleaning,  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving  the  na- 
tive cotton  into  sarongs.    The  weaving  is  done  in  the  sim- 
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plest  kind  of  frame  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  is  a  very  slow 
and  tedious  process.  To  form  the  checked  pattern  in  conunon 
use,  each  patch  of  colored  threads  has  to  be  pulled  up  sepa- 
rately by.  hand  and  the  shuttle  passed  between  them,  so  that 
about  an  inch  a  day  is  the  usual  progress  in  stuff  a  yard  and 
a  half  wide.  The  men  cultivate  a  little  sirih  (the  pungent 
pepper  leaf  used  for  chewing  with  betel-nut)  and  a  few  vege- 
tables, and  once  a  year  rudely  plow  a  small  patch  of  ground 
with  their  buffaloes  and  plant  rice,  which  then  requires  little 
attention  till  harvest-time.  Now  and  then  they  have  to  see 
to  the  repairs  of  their  houses,  and  make  mats,  baskets,  or 
other  domestic  utensils,  but  a  large  part  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  idleness. 

Not  a  single  person  in  the  village  could  speak  more  than 
a  few  words  ot  Malay,  and  hardly  any  of  the  people  appear- 
ed to  have  seen  a  European  before.  One  most  disagreeable 
result  of  this  was  that  I  excited  terror  alike  in  man  and  beast. 
Wherever  I  went,  dogs  barked,  children  screamed,  women 
ran  away,  and  men  stared  as  though  I  were  some  strange  and 
terrible  cannibal  monster.  Even  the  pack-horses  on  the  roads 
and  paths  would  start  aside  when  I  appeared  and  rush  into  the 
jungle ;  and  as  to  those  horrid,  ugly  brutes,  the  buffaloes, 
they  could  never  be  approached  by  me — ^not  for  fear  of  my 
own,  but  of  others'  safety.  They  would  first  stick  out  their 
necks  and  stare  at  me,  and  then  on  a  nearer  view  break  loose 
from  their  halters  or  tethers,  and  rush  away  helter-skelter  as 
if  a  demon  were  after  them,  without  any  regard  for  what 
might  be  in  their  way.  Whenever  I  met  buffaloes  carrying 
packs  along  a  pathway,  or  being  driven  home  to  the  village, 
I  had  to  turn  aside  into  the  jungle  and  hide  myself  till  they 
had  passed,  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  which  would  increase 
the  dislike  with  which  I  was  already  regarded.  Every  day 
about  noon  the  buffaloes  were  brought  into  the  village,  and 
were  tethered  in  the  shade  around  the  houses ;  and  then  I 
had  to  creep  about  like  a  thief  by  back  ways,  for  no  one  could 
tell  what  mischief  they  might  do  to  children  and  houses  were 
I  to  walk  among  them.  If  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  well  where 
women  were  drawing  water  or  children  bathing,  a  sudden 
flight  was  the  certain  result ;  which  things  occurring  day  aft- 
er day,  were  very  unpleasant  to  a  person  who  does  not  like 
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to  be  disliked,  and  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  be 
treated  as  an  ogre. 

About  the  middle  of  INTovember,  finding  my  health  no  bet- 
ter, and  insects,  birds,  and  shells  all  very  scarce,  I  determined 
to  return  to  Mam&jam  and  pack  up  my  collections  before  the 
heavy  rains  commenced  The  wind  had  already  begun  to 
blow  from  the  west,  and  many  signs  indicated  that  the  rainy 
season  might  set  in  earlier  than  usual ;  and  then  every  thing 
becomes  very  damp,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dry  col- 
lections properly.  My  kind  friend  Mr.  Mesman  again  lent 
me  his  pack-horses,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  men  to 
carry  my  birds  and  insects,  which  I  did  not  like  to  trust  on 
horses'  backs,  we  got  every  thing  home  safa  Few  can  im- 
agine the  luxury  it  was  to  stretch  myself  on  a  sofa,  and  to 
take  my  supper  comfortably  at  table  seated  in  my  easy  bam- 
boo chair,  after  having  for  five  weeks  taken  all  my  meals  un- 
comfortably on  the  floor.  Such  things  are  trifles  in  health, 
but  when  the  body  is  weakened  by  disease  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime  can  not  be  so  easily  set  aside. 

My  house,  like  all  bamboo  structures  in  this  country,  was 
a  leaning  one,  the  strong  westerly  winds  of  the  wet  season 
having  set  all  its  posts  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  make  me  think  it  might  some  day  possibly  go  over 
altogether.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  natives  of 
Celebes  have  not  discovered  the  use  of  diagonal  struts  in 
strengthening  buildings.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  native  bouse 
in  the  country  two  years  old  and  at  all  exposed  to  the  wind, 
which  stands  upright ;  and  no  wonder,  as  they  merely  consist 
of  posts  and  joists  all  placed  upright  or  horizontal,  and  fast- 
ened rudely  together  with  rattans.  They  may  be  seen  in 
every  stage  of  the  process  of  tumbling  down,  from  the  first 
slight  inclination,  to  such  a  dangerous  slope  that  it  becomes 
a  notice  to  quit  to  the  occupiers. 

The  mechanical  geniuses  of  the  country  have  only  discov- 
ered two  ways  of  remedying  the  eviL  One  is,  after  it  has 
commenced,  to  tie  the  house  to  a  post  in  the  ground  on  the 
windward  side  by  a  rattan  or  bamboo  cable.  The  other  is  a 
preventive,  but  how  they  ever  found  it  out  and  did  not  dis- 
cover the  true  way  is  a  mystery.  This  plan  is  to  build  the 
house  in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  of  having  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  supports  of  straight  posts,  to  have  two  or  three  of  them 
chosen  as  crooked  as  possible.  I  had  often  noticed  these 
crooked  posts  in  hoases,  but  imputed  it  to  the  scarcity  of 
good  straight  timber,  till  one  day  I  met  some  men  carrying 
home  a  post  shaped  something  like  a  dog's  hind  leg,  and  in- 
quired of  my  native  boy  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
such  a  piece  of  wood.  "  To  make  a  post  for  a  house,"  said 
he.  "  But  why  don't  they  get  a  straight  one,  there  are  plenty 
here  ?"  said  L  "  Oh,"  replied  he, "  they  prefer  some  like  that 
in  a  house,  because  then  it  won't  fall,"  evidently  imputing 
the  effect  to  some  occult  property  of  crooked  timber.  A  lit- 
tle consideration  and  a  diagram  will,  however,  show  that  the 
effect  imputed  to  the  crooked  post  may  be  really  produced 
by  it.  A  true  square  changes  its  figure  readily  into  a  rhom- 
boid or  oblique  figure ;  but  when  one  or  two  of  the  uprights 
are  bent  or  sloping,  and  placed  so  as  to  oppose  each  other, 
the  effect  of  a  strut  is  produced,  though  in  a  rude  and  clumsy 
manner. 

Just  before  I  had  left  Mam&jam  the  people  had  sown  a 
considerable  quantity  of  maize,  which  appears  above  ground 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  in  favorable  seasons  ripens  in  less 
than  two  months.  Owing  to  a  week's  premature  rains  the 
ground  was  all  flooded  when  I  returned,  and  the  plants  just 
coming  into  ear,  were  yellow  and  dead.  Not  a  grain  would 
be  obtained  by  the  whole  village,  but  luckily  it  is  only  a 
luxury,  not  a  necessary  of  life.  The  rain  was  the  signal  for 
plowing  to  begin,  in  order  to  sow  rice  on  all  the  flat  lands 
between  us  and  the  town.  The  plow  used  is  a  rude  wooden 
instrument  with  a  very  short  single  handle,  a  tolerably  well- 
shaped  coulter,  and  the  point  formed  of  a  piece  of  hard  palm- 
wood  fastened  in  with  wedges.  One  or  two  buffaloes  draw 
it  at  a  very  slow  pace.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  a 
rude  wooden  harrow  is  used  to  smooth  the  surface. 

By  the  beginning  of  December  the  regular  wet  season  had 
set  in.  Westerly  winds  and  driving  rains  sometimes  con- 
tinued for  days  together;  the  fields  for  miles  around  were 
under  water,  and  the  ducks  and  buffaloes  enjoyed  themselves 
amazingly.  All  along  the  road  to  Macassar  plowing  was 
daily  going  on  in  the  mud  and  water,  through  which  the 
wooden  plow  easily  makes  its  way,  the  plowman  holding 
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the  plow-handle  with  one  hand,  while  a  long  bamboo  in  the 
other  serves  to  guide  the  buffaloes.  These  animals  require 
an  immense  deal  of  driving  to  get  them  on  at  all ;  a  contin- 
ual shower  of  exclamations  is  kept  up  at  them,  and  "  oh !  ah ! 
gee !  ugh  I"  are  to  be  heard  in  various  keys  and  in  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  all  day  long.  At  night  we  were  favor- 
ed with  a  different  kind  of  concert.  The  dry  ground  around 
my  house  had  become  a  marsh  tenanted  by  frogs,  who  kept 
up  a  most  incredible  noise  from  dusk  to  dawn.  They  were 
somewhat  musical  too,  having  a  deep  vibrating  note  which 
at  times  closely  resembles  the  tuning  of  two  or  three  bass- 
viols  in  an  orchestra     In  Malacca  and  Borneo  I  had  heard 
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no  such  sounds  as  these,  which  indicates  that  the  frogs,  like 
most  of  the  animals  of  Celebes,  are  of  species  peculiar  to  it 

My  kind  friend  and  landlord,  Mr.  Mesman,  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Macassar-bom  Dutchman.  He  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  large  family,  and  lived  in  a 
spacious  house  near  the  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  fruit-trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  offices, 
stables,  and  native  cottages,  occupied  by  his  numerous  serv- 
ants, slaves,  or  dependents.  He  usually  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  after  a  cup  of  coffee  looked  after  his  servants,  horses,  and 
dogs  till  seven,  when  a  substantial  breakfast  of  rice  and 
meat  was  ready  in  a  cool  veranda.  Putting  on  a  clean  white 
linen  suit,  he  then  drove  to  town  in  his  buggy,  where  he  had 
an  office,  with  two  or  three  Chinese  clerks,  who  looked  after 
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his  af&irB.  His  business  was  that  of  a  coffee  and  opium  mer- 
chant. He  had  a  coffee  estate  at  Bontyne,  and  a  small  prau 
which  traded  to  the  Eastern  islands,  near  New  Guinea,  for 
mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shelL  About  one  he  would  re- 
turn home,  have  coffee  aad^cake  or  fried  plantain,  first  chang- 
ing his  dress  for  a  color^  cotton  shirt  und  trowsers  and  bare 
feet,  and  then  take  a  siesta  with  a  book.  About  four,  after 
a  cup  of  tea,  he  would  walk  round  his  premises,  and  general- 
ly stroll  down  to  Mam&jam  to  pay  me  a  visit  and  look  after 
his  farm. 

This  consisted  of  a  coffee-plantation  and  an  orchard  of  fruit- 
trees,  a  dozen  horses  and  a  score  of  cattle,  with  a  small  village 
of  Timorese  slaves  and  Macassar  servants.  One  family  looked 
after  the  cattle  and  supplied  the  house  with  milk,  bringing 
me  also  a  large  glassftil  every  morning,  one  of  my  greatest 
luxuries.  Others  had  charge  of  the  horses,  which  were  brought 
in  every  afternoon  and  fed  with  cut  grass.  Others  had  to 
cut  grass  for  their  master's  horses  at  Macassar — not  a  very 
easy  task  in  the  dry  season,  when  all  the  country  looks  like 
baked  mud,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  when  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion are  flooded. .  How  they  managed  it  was  a  mystery  to 
me,  but  they  know  grass  must  be  had,  and  they  get  it  One 
lame  woman  had  charge  of  a  flock  of  ducks.  Twice  a  day 
she  took  them  out  to  feed  in  the  marshy  places,  let  them  wad- 
dle and  gobble  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  drove  them  back 
and  shut  them  up  in  a  small  dark  shed  to  digest  their  meal, 
whence  they  gave  forth  occasionally  a  melancholy  quack. 
Every  night  a  watch  was  set,  principally  for  the  sake  of  the 
horses,  the  people  of  Goa,  only  two  miles  off,  being  notorious 
thieves,  and  horses  offering  the  easiest  and  most  valuable  spoil. 
This  enabled  me  to  sleep  in  security,  although  many  people 
in  Macassar  thought  I  was  running  a  great  risk,  living  alone 
in  such  a  solitary  place  and  with  such  bad  neighbors.    . 

My  house  was  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  straggUng  hedge 
of  roses,  jessamines,  and  other  flowers,  and  every  morning  one 
of  the  women  gathered  a  basketftil  of  the  blossoms  for  Mr. 
Mesman's  family.  I  generally  took  a  couple  for  my  own 
breakfast-table,  and  the  supply  never  failed  during  my  stay, 
and  I  suppose  never  does.  Almost  every  Sunday  Mr.  M.  made 
a  shooting  excursion  with  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and 
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I  generally  accompanied  him ;  for  though  the  Dutch  are  Prot- 
estants, they  do  not  observe  Sunday  in  the  rigid  manner 
pi*acticed  in  England  and  English  colonies.  The  Gk)vemor 
of  the  place  has  his  public  reception  every  Sunday  evening, 
when  card-playing  is  the  regular  amusement. 

On  December  Idth  I  went  on  board  a  prau  bound  for  the 
Aru  Islands,  a  journey  which  will  be  described  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  work 

On  my  return,  after  a  seven  months'  absence,  I  visited  an- 
other district  to  the  north  of  Macassar,  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CELSBES. 
MACASSAB.      JULY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1857. 

I  BEACHED  Macassar  again  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  estab- 
lished myself  in  my  old  quarters  at  Mam&jam,  to  sort,  arrange, 
clean,  and  pack  up  my  Aru  collections.  This  occupied  me  a 
month ;  and  having  shipped  them  off  for  Singapore,  had  my 
guns  repaired,  and  received  a  new  one  from  England,  together 
with  a  stock  of  pins,  arsenic,  and  other  collecting  requisites,! 
began  to  feel  eager  for  work  again,  and  had  to  consider  where 
I  should  spend  my  time  till  the  end  of  the  year.  I  had  left 
Macassar,  seven  months  before,  a  flooded  marsh,  being  plowed 
up  for  the  rice-sowing.  The  rains  had  continued  for  five 
months,  yet  now  aU  the  rice  was  cut,  and  dry  and  dusty  stub- 
bles covered  the  country  just  as  when  I  had  first  arrived  there. 

After  much  inquiry  I  deteimined  to  visit  the  district  of 
M&ros,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Macassar,  where  Mr.  Jacob 
Mesman,  a  brother  of  my  friend,  resided,  who  had  kindly  offer- 
ed to  find  me  house-room  and  give  me  assistance  should  I  feel 
inclined  to  visit  him.  1  accordingly  obtained  a  pass  from  the 
Resident,  and  having  hired  a  boat,  set  off  one  evening  for 
M&ros.  My  boy  Ali  was  so  ill  with  fever  that  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  him  in  the  hospital,  imder  the  care  of  my  friend  the 
German  doctor,  and  I  had  to  make  shift  with  two  new  servants 
utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing.  We  coasted  along  during 
the  night,  and  at  daybreak  entered  the  Maros  River,  and  by. 
three  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  village.  I  immediately 
visited  the  Assistant  Resident,  and  applied  for  ten  men  to 
carry  my  baggage,  and  a  horse  for  myself.  These  were  prom- 
ised to  be  ready  that  night,  so  that  I  could  start  as  soon  as  I 
liked  in  the  morning.  After  having  taken  a  cup  of  tea  I  took 
my  leave,  and  slept  in  the  boat.  Some  of  the  men  came  at 
night  as  promised,  but  others  did  not  arrive  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  took  some  time  to  divide  my  baggage  fairly  among 
them,  as  they  all  wanted  to  shirk  the  heavy  boxes,  and  would 
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seize  hold  of  some  light  article  and  march  o£E  with  it,  till  made 
to  come  back  and  wait  till  the  whole  had  been  fairly  appor- 
tioned. At  length  about  eight  o'clock  all  was  arranged,  and 
we  started  for  oar  walk  to  Mr.  M.'s  farm. 

The  country  was  at  first  a  uniform  plain  of  bumt-up  rice- 
grounds,  but  at  a  few  miles'  distance  precipitous  hills  appeared, 
backed  by  the  lofty  central  range  of  the  peninsula.  Toward 
these  our  path  lay,  and  after  having  gone  six  or  eight  miles 
the  hills  began  to  advance  into  the  plain  right  and  left  of  us, 
and  the  ground  became  pierced  here  and  there  with  blocks  and 
pillars  of  limestone  rock,  while  a  few  abrupt  conical  hills  and 
peaks  rose  like  islands.  Passing  over  an  elevated  tract  forming 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  picturesque  scene  lay  before 
us.  We  looked  down  into  a  Uttle  valley  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  rising  abruptly  in  huge  precipices,  and 
forming  a  succession  of  knolls  and  peaks  and  domes  of  the 
most  varied  and  fantastic  shapes.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
valley  was  a  large  bamboo  house,  while  scattered  around  were 
a  dozen  cottages  of  the  same  material 

I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mesman  in  an  airy  sa- 
loon detached  from  the  house,  and  entirely  built  of  bamboo 
and  thatched  with  grass.  After  breakfast  he  took  me  to  his 
foreman's  house,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  half  of  which  was 
given  up  to  me  till  I  should  decide  where  to  have  a  cottage 
built  for  my  own  use.  I  soon  found  that  this  spot  was  too 
much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  dust,  which  rendered  it  very 
difficult  to  work  with  papers  or  insects.  It  was  also  dreadfully 
hot  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  a  few  days  I  got  a  sharp  attack 
of  fever,  which  determined  me  to  move.  I  accordingly  fixed 
on  a  place  about  a  mile  off,  at  the  foot  of  a  forest-covered  hill, 
where  in  a  few  days  Mr.  M.  built  for  me  a  nice  little  house, 
consisting  of  a  good-sized  inclosed  veranda  or  open  room,  and 
a  small  inner  sleeping-room,  with  a  little  cook-house  outside. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished  I  moved  into  it,  and  found  the 
change  most  agreeable. 

The  forest  which  surrounded  me  was  open,  and  free  from 
underwood,  consisting  of  large  trees,  widely  scattered  with  a 
great  quantity  of  palm-trees  (Arenga  saccharifera),  from 
which  palm  wine  and  sugar  are  made.  There  were  also  great 
numbers  of  a  wild  jack-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus),  which  bore 
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abundance  of  large  reticnlated  fruit,  Berving  as  an  excellent 
vegetable.  The  ground  was  as  thickly  covered  with  dry- 
leaves  as  it  is  in  an  English  wood  in  November ;  the  little  rocky 
streams  were  all  dry,  and  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  or  even  a 
damp  place  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.    About  fifty  yards  below^ 


SUGAB-PALM  (Arenga  9ace?iartfera), 

my  house,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  a  deep  hole  in  a  water- 
course, where  good  water  was  to  be  had,  and  where  I  went 
daily  to  bathe,  by  having  buckets  of  water  taken  out  and 
pouring  it  over  my  body. 

My  host  Mr.  M.  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  country  life,  depend- 
ing almost  entirely  on  his  gun  and  dogs  to  supply  his  table. 
Wild  pigs  of  large  size  were  very  plentiful,  and  he  generally 
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got  one  or  two  a  week,  besides  deer  ocGasionally,  and  abun- 
dance of  jungle-fowly  hombills,  and  great  froit-pigeons.  His 
buffaloes  supplied  plenty  of  milk,  from  which  he  made  his 
own  butter ;  he  grew  his  own  rice  and  coffee,  and  had  ducks, 
fowls,  and  their  eggs  in  profusion.  His  palm-trees  supplied 
him  all  the  year  round  with  "  sagueir,''  which  takes  the  place 
of  beer,  and  the  sugar  made  from  them  is  an  excellent  sweet- 
meat All  the  fine  tropical  vegetables  and  fruits  were  abun- 
dant in  their  season,  and  his  cigars  were  made  from  tobacco 
of  his  own  raising.  He  kindly  sent  me  a  bamboo  of  buffalo- 
milk  every  morning ;  it  was  as  thick  as  cream,  and  required 
diluting  with  water  to  keep  it  fluid  during  the  day.  It  mixes 
very  well  with  tea  and  coffee,  although  it  has  a  slight  peculiar 
flavor,  which  after  a  time  is  not  disagreeable.  I  also  got  as 
much  sweet  "  sagueir  "  as  I  liked  to  drink,  and  Mr.  M.  always 
sent  me  a  piece  of  each  pig  he  killed,  which  with  fowls,  eggs, 
and  the  birds  we  shot  ourselves,  and  buffalo  beef  about  once 
a  fortnight,  kept  my  larder  osufficiently  well  supplied. 

Every  bit  of  flat  land  was  cleared  and  used  as  rice-fields, 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  many  of  the  hills  tobacco  and  veg- 
etables were  grown.  Most  of  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
huge  blocks  of  rock,  very  fatiguing  to  scramble  over,  while  a 
number  of  the  hills  are  so  precipitous  as  to  be  quite  inacces- 
6ible.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  excessive 
drought,  were  very  unfavorable  for  my  pursuits.  Birds  were 
scarce,  and  I  got  but  few  new  to  me.  Insects  were  tolerably 
plentiful,  but  unequal.  Beetles,  usually  so  numerous  and  inter- 
esting were  exceedingly  scarce,  some  of  the  families  being 
quite  absent^  and  others  only  represented  by  very  minute  spe- 
cies. The  flies  and  bees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  abundant, 
and  of  these  I  daily  obtained  new  and  interesting  species.  The 
rare  and  beautiful  butterflies  of  Celebes  were  the  chief  object 
of  my  search,  and  I  found  many  species  altogether  new  to  me, 
but  ^ey  were  generally  so  active  and  shy  as  to  render  their 
capture  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Almost  the  only  good 
place  for  them  was  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  streams  in  the  forest, 
where,  at  damp  places,  muddy  pools,  or  even  on  the  dry  rocks, 
all  sorts  of  insects  could  be  found.  In  these  rocky  forests 
dwell  some  of  the  finest  butterflies  in  the  world.  Three  species 
of  Omithoptera,  measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  across  the 
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wings,  and  beautifully  marked  with  spots  or  masses  of  satiny 
yellow  on  a  black  ground,  wheel  through  the  thickets  with  a 
strong  sailing  flight.  About  the  damp  places  are  swarms  of 
the  beautiful  blue-banded  Papilios,  miletus  and  telephus,  the 
superb  golden-green  P.  macedon,  and  the  rare  little  swallow- 
tail Papilio  rhesus^  of  all  of  which,  though  very  active,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  fine  series  of  specimens. 

I  have  rarely  enjoyed  myself  more  than  during  my  residence 
here.  As  I  sat  taking  my  coffee  at  six  in  the  morning,  rare 
birds  would  often  be  seen  on  some  tree  dose  by,  when  I  would 
hastily  sally  out  in  my  slippers,  and  perhaps  secure  a  prize  I 
had  been  seeking  after  for  weeks.  The  great  hombills  of 
Celebes  (Buceros  cassidix)  would  often  come  with  loud-flap- 
ping wings  tmd  perch  upon  a  lofty  tree  just  in  front  of  me; 
and  the  black  baboon-monkeys  (Cynopithecus  nigrescens)  oft- 
en stared  down  in  astonishment  at  such  an  intrusion  into  their 
domains ;  while  at  night  herds  of  wild  pigs  roamed  about  the 
house,  devouring  refuse,  and  obliging  us  to  put  away  every 
thing  eatable  or  breakable  from  our  little  cooking-house.  A 
few  minutes'  search  on  the  fallen  trees  around  my  house  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  would  often  produce  me  more  beetles  than 
I  would  meet  with  in  a  day's  collecting,  and  odd  moments  could 
be  made  valuable,  which  when  living  in  villages  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  forest  are  inevitably  wasted.  Where  the  sugar- 
palms  were  dripping  with  sap  flies  congregated  in  immense 
numbers,  and  it  was  by  spending  half  an  hour  at  these  when  I 
had  the  time  to  spare  that  I  obtained  the  finest  and  most  re- 
markable collection  of  this  group  of  insects  that  I  have  ever 
made. 

Then  what  delightful  hours  I  passed  wandering  up  and 
down  the  dry  river-courses,  full  of  water-holes  and  rocks  and 
fallen  trees,  and  overshadowed  by  magnificent  vegetation  I  I 
soon  got  to  know  every  hole  and  rock  and  stump,  and  came 
up  to  each  with  cautious  step  and  bated  breath  to  see  what 
treasures  it  would  produce.  At  one  place  I  would  find  a  lit- 
tle crowd  of  the  rare  butterfly  (Tachyris  zarinda),  which 
would  rise  up  at  my  approach,  and  display  their  vivid  orange 
and  cinnabar-red  wings,  while  among  them  would  flutter  a 
few  of  the  fine  blue-banded  Papilios.  Where  leafy  branches 
hung  over  the  gully,  I  might  expect  to  find  a  grand  Ornithop- 
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tera  at  rest,  and  an  easy  prey.  At  certain  rotten  trunks  I 
was  sure  to  get  the  curious  little  tiger-beetle  (Therates  flavi- 
labris).  In  the  denser  thickets  I  would  capture  the  small 
metallic  blue  butterflies  (Amblypodia)  sitting  on  the  leaves,  as 
well  as  some  rare  and  beautiful  leaf-beetles  of  the  families 
HispidsB  and  Chrysomelidte. 

I  found  that  the  rotten  jack-fruits  were  very  attractive  to 
many  beetles,  and  used  to  split  them  partly  open  and  lay  them 
about  in  the  forest  near  my  house  to  rot.  A  moniing's  search 
at  these  often  produced  me  a  score  of  species  — Staphylinidte, 
NitldulidsB,  Onthophagi,  and  minute  Carabidee  being  the  most 
abundant  Now  and  then  the  ^^  sagueir ''  makers  brought  me 
a  fine  rosechafer  (Stemoplus  schaumii)  which  they  found  lick- 
ing up  the  sweet  sap.  Almost  the  only  new  birds  I  met  with 
for  some  time  were  a  handsome  ground-thrush  (Pitta  celeben- 
sis),  and  a  beautiful  violet-crowned  dove  (Ptilonopus  celeben- 
sis),  both  very  similar  to  birds  I  had  recently  obtained  at  Aru, 
but  of  distinct  species. 

About  the  latter  part  of  September  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
fell,  admonishing  us  that  we  might  soon  expect  wet  weather, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  baked^up  country.  I  therefore 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  falls  of  the  M&ros  River,  sit- 
uated at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains — ^a  spot 
often  visited  by  travellers,  and  considered  very  beautiful.  Mr. 
M.  lent  me  a  horse,  and  I  obtained  a  guide  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village ;  and  taking  one  of  my  men  with  me,  we  started 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  ride  of  two  hours  over  the 
flat  rice  fields  skirting  the  mountains  which  rose  in  grand 
precipices  on  our  left,  we  reached  the  river  about  half-way 
between  M4ros  and  the  falls,  and  thence  had  a  good  bridle- 
road  to  our  destination,  which  we  reached  in  another  hour. 
The  hills  had  closed  in  round  us  as  we  advanced ;  and  when 
we  reached  a  ruinous  shed  which  had  been  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fiat-bottomed 
valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  bounded  by  precipitous 
and  often  overhanging  limestone  rocks.  So  far  the  ground 
had  been  cultivated,  but  it  now  became  covered  with  bushes 
and  large  scattered  trees. 

As  soon  as  my  scanty  baggage  had  arrived  and  was  duly 
deposited  in  the  shed,  I  started  off  alone  for  the  fall,  which 
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was  about  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  farther  on.  The  river  is  here 
about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  issues  from  a  chasm  between 
two  vertical  walls  of  limestone  over  a  rounded  mass  of  basal- 
tic  rook  about  forty  feet  high,  forming  two  curves  separated 
by  a  slight  ledge.  The  water  spreads  beautifully  over  this 
surface  in  a  thin  sheet  of  foam,  which  curls  and  eddies  in  a 
succession  of  concentric  cones  till  it  falls  into  a  fine  deep  pool 
below.  Close  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fall  a  narrow  and  very 
rugged  path  leads  to  the  river  above,  and  thence  continues 
dose  under  the  precipice  along  the  water's  edge,  or  sometimes 
in  the  water,  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  after  which  the  rocks 
recede  a  little,  and  leave  a  wooded  bank  on  one  side,  along 
which  the  path  is  continued,  till  in  about  half  a  mile  a  second 
and  smaller  fall  is  reached.  Here  the  river  seems  to  issue 
from  a  cavern,  the  rocks  having  fallen  from  above  so  as  to 
block  up  the  diannel  and  bar  further  progress.  The  fall  it- 
self can  only  be  reached  by  a  path  which  ascends  behind  a 
huge  slice  of  rock  which  has  partly  fallen  away  from  the 
mountain,  leaving  a  space  two  or  three  feet  wide,  but  disdos- 
ing  a  dark  ohasm  descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
and  which,  having  visited  several  sudi,  I  had  no  great  curiosi- 
ty to  explore. 

Crossing  the  stream  a  little  below  the  upper  fall,  the  path 
ascends  a  steep  slope  for  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  passing 
through  a  gap  enters  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  walls  of  rock 
absolutely  perpendicular  and  of  great  height  Half  a  mile 
further  this  valley  turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  and  becomes  a 
mere  rift  in  the  mountain.  This  extends  another  half  mile, 
the  walls  graduaQy  approaching  till  they  are  only  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  bottom  rising  steeply  to  a  pass  which  leads 
probably  into  another  valley  but  which  I  had  no  time  to  ex- 
plore. Returning  to  where  this  rift  had  begun,  the  main  path 
turns  up  to  the  left  in  a  sort  of  gulley,  and  reaches  a  summit 
over  which  a  fine  natural  arch  of  rock  passes  at  a  height  of  ^ 
about  fifty  feet.  Thence  was  a  steep  descent  through  thick 
jungle  with  glimpses  of  precipices  and  distant  rocky  mount- 
ains, probably  leading  into  the  main  river  valley  again.  This 
was  a  most  tempting  region  to  explore,  but  there  were  several 
reasons  why  I  could  go  no  further.  I  had  no  guide,  and  no 
permission  to  enter  the  Bugis  territories,  and  as  the  rains 
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might  at  any  time  set  in,  I  might  be  prevented  from  return- 
ing by  the  flooding  of  the  river.  I  therefore  devoted  myself 
daring  the  short  time  of  my  visit  to  obtaining  what  knowledge 
I  could  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  place. 

The  narrow  chasms  produced  several  fine  insects  quite  new 
to  me,  and  one  new  bird,  the  curious  Phlsdgenas  tristigmata, 
a  large  ground-pigeon  with  yellow  breast  and  crown  and  pur- 
ple neck.  This  rugged  path  is  the  highway  from  M&ros  to 
the  Bugis  country  beyond  the  mountains.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  is  quite  impassable,  the  river  filling  its  bed  and 
rushing  between  perpendicular  cliffs  many  hundred  feet  high. ' 
Even  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  most  precipitous  and  fa- 
tiguing, yet  women  and  children  came  over  it  d&ily,  and  men 
carying  heavy  loads  of  palm-sugar  of  very  little  value.  It 
was  along  t^e  path  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  falls,  and 
about  the  margin  of  the  upper  pool,  that  I  found  most  insects. 
The  large  semi-transparent  butterfly  (Idea  tondana)  flew  lazily 
along  by  dozens,  and  it  was  here  that  I  at  length  obtained  an 
insect  which  I  had  hoped  but  hardly  expected  to  meet  with — 
the  magnificent  Papilio  androdes,  one  of  the  largest  and  rarest 
known  swallow-tailed  butterflies.  During  my  four  days'  stay 
at  the  falls  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  six  good  specimens. 
As  this  beautiful  creature  flies,  the  long  white  tails  flicker  like 
streamers,  and  when  settled  on  the  beach  it  carries  them  raised 
upward,  as  if  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  It  is  scarce  even 
here,  as  I  did  not  see  more  than  a  dozen  specimens  in  all,  and 
had  to  follow  many  of  them  up  and  down  the  river's  bank  re- 
peatedly before  I  succeeded  in  their  capture.  When  the  sun 
shone  hottest  about  noon,  the  moist  beach  of  the  pool  below 
the  upper  fall  presented  a  beautiful  sight,  being  dotted  with 
groups  of  gay  butterflies — orange,  yellow,  white,  blue,  and 
green — ^which  on  being  disturbed  rose  into  the  air  by  hun- 
dreds, forming  clouds  of  variegated  colors. 

Such  gorges,  chasms,  and  precipices  as  here  abound,  I  have 
nowhere  seen  in  the  Archipelago.  A  sloping  surface  is  scarce- 
ly anywhere  to  be  found,  huge  waUs  and  rugged  masses  of 
rock  terminating  all  the  mountains  and  inclosing  the  valleys. 
In  many  parts  there  are  vertical  or  even  overhanging  precipi- 
ces five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  yet  completely  clothed  with 
a  tapestry  of  vegetation.    Ferns,  Pandanaceao,  shrubs,  creep- 
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era,  and  even  forest-trees  are  mingled  in  an  evergreen  network, 
through  the  interstices  of  which  appears  the  white  limestone 
rocky  or  the  dark  holes  and  chasms  with  which  it  abonnds. 
These  precipices  are  enabled  to  sustain  such  an  amount  of 
vegetation  by  their  peculiar  structure.  Their  surfaces  are 
very  irregular,  broken  into  holes  and  fissures,  with  ledges 
overhanging  the  mouths  of  gloomy  caverns ;  but  from  each 
projecting  part  have  descended  stalactites,  often  forming  a 
wild  Gothic  tracery  over  the  caves  and. receding  hollows,  and 
affording  an  admirable  support  to  the  roots  of  the  shrubs, 
trees,  and  creepers,  which  luxuriate  in  the  warm  pure  atmos- 
phere and  the  gentle  moisture  which  constantly  exudBS  from 
the  rocks.  In  places  where  the  precipice  offers  smooth  sur- 
faces of  solid  rock,  it  remains  quite  bare,  or  only  stained  with 
lichens  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  ferns  that  grow  on  the 
small  ledges  and  in  the  minutest  crevices. 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  tropical  nature  only  through 
the  medium  of  books  and  botanical  gardens,  will  picture  to 
himself  in  such  a  spot  many  other  natural  beauties.  He  will 
think  that  I  have  unaccountably  forgotten  to  mention  the 
brilliant  flowers,  which,  in  gorgeous  masses  of  crimsqn  gold 
or  azure,  must  spangle  these  verdant  precipices,  hang  over  the 
cascade,  and  adorn  the  margin  of  the  mountain  stream.  But 
what  is  the  reality  ?  In  vain  did  I  gaze  over  these  vast  walls 
of  verdure,  among  the  pendent  creepers  and  busy  shrubs,  all 
around  the  cascade,  on  the  river's  bank,  or  in  the  deep  caverns 
and  gloomy  fissures — not  one  single  spot  of  bright  color  could 
be  seen,  not  one  single  tree  or  bush  or  creeper  bore  a  flower 
sufficiently  conspicuous  to  form  an  object  in  the  landscape. 
In  every  direction  the  eye  rested  on  green  foliage  and  mottled 
rock.  There  was  infinite  variety  in  the  color  and  aspect  of 
the  foliage,  there  was  grandeur  in  the  rocky  masses  and  in  the 
exuberant  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  but  there  was  no  brU- 
liancy  of  color,  none  of  those  bright  flowers  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  blossom,  so  generally  considered  to  be  everywhere 
present  in  the  tropics.  I  have  here  given  an  accurate  sketch 
of  a  luxuriant  tropical  scene  as  noted  down  on  the  spot^  and 
its  general  characteristics  as  regards  color  have  been  so  often 
repeated,  both  in  South  America  and  over  many  thousand 
miles  in  the  Eastern  tropics,  that  I  am  driven  to  conclude  that 
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it  represefnts  the  general  aspect  of  natare  in  the  eqnatorial 
(that  is,  the  most  tropical)  parts  of  the  tropical  regions.  How 
is  it^  then,  that  the  descriptions  of  travellers  generally  give*  a 
very  different  idea?  and  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  tJie  glori- 
ous flowers  that  we  know  do  exist  in  the  tropics?  These 
questions  can  be  easily  answered.  The  fine  tropical  flowering- 
plants  coltivated  in  our  hot-houses  have  been  culled  from  the 
most  varied  re^ons,  and  therefore  ^ve  a  most  erroneous  idea 
of  their  abundance  in  any  one  region.  Many  of  them  are  very 
rare,  others  extremely  local,  while  a  considerable  number  in- 
habit the  more  arid  regions  ot  Africa  and  India,  in  which 
tropical  vegetation  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  its  usual  luxu- 
riance. Fine  and  varied  foliage,  rather  than  gay  flowers,  is 
more  characteristic  of  those  parts  where  tropical  vegetation 
attains  its  highest  development,  and  in  such  districts  each  kind 
of  flower  seldom  lasts  in  perfection  more  than  a  few  weeks, 
or  sometimes  a  few  days.  In  every  locality  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence will  show  an  abundance  of  magnificent  and  gayly- 
blossomed  plants,  but  they  have  to  be  sought  for,  and  are  rare- 
ly at  any  one  time  or  place  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  perceptible 
feature  in  the  landscape.  But  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
travell^s  to  describe  and  group  together  all  the  fine  plants 
they  have  met  with  during  a  long  journey,  and  thus  produce 
the  effect  of  a  gay  and  flower-painted  landscape.  They  have 
rarely  studied  and  described  individual  scenes  where  vegeta- 
tion was  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  and  fairly  stated  what 
effect  was  produced  in  them  by  flowers.  I  have  done  so  fre- 
quently, and  the  result  of  these  examinations  has  convinced 
me  that  the  bright  colors  of  flowers  have  a  much  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  temperate  than  in 
tropical  climates.  During  twelve  years  spent  amid  the  grand- 
est tropical  vegetation  I  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  the 
effect  produced  on  our  landscapes  by  gorse,  broom,  heather, 
wild  hyacinths,  hawthorn,  purple  orchises,  and  buttercups. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  Celebes  is  interest- 
ing. The  limestone  mountains,  though  of  great  extent,  seem 
to  be  entirely  superficial,  resting  on  a  basis  of  basalt  which  in 
some  places  forms  low  rounded  hills  between  the  more  precip- 
itous mountains.  In  the  rocky  beds  of  the  streams  basalt  is 
almost  always  found,  and  it  is  a  step  in  this  rock  which  forms 
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the  cascade  already  described.  From  it  the  limestone  preci- 
pices rise  abruptly ;  and  in  ascending  the  little  stairway  along 
the  side  of  the  {sJUL^you  step  two  or  three  times  from  the  one 
rock  on  to  the  other,  the  limestone  dry  and  rough,  being  worn 
by  the  water  and  rains  into  sharp  ridges  and  honey-combed 
holes,  the  basalt  moist,  even,  and  worn  smooth  and  slippery 
by  the  passage  of  bare-footed  pedestrians.  The  solubility  of 
the  limestone  by  rain-water  is  well  seen  in  the  little  blocks  and 
peaks  which  rise  thickly  through  the  soil  of  the  alluvial  plains 
as  you  approach  the  mountains.  They  are  all  skittle-shaped, 
larger  in  the  middle  than  at  the  base,  the  greatest  diameter 
occurring  at  the  height  to  which  the  country  is  flooded  in  the 
wet  season,  and  thence  decreasing  regularly  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  them  overhang  considerably,  and  some  of  the  slender- 
er pillars  appear  to  stand  upon  a  point  When  the  rock  is 
less  solid  it  becomes  curiously  honey-combed  by  the  rains  of 
successive  winters,  and  I  noticed  some  masses  reduced  to  a 
complete  network  of  stone,  through  which,  light  could  be  seen 
in  every  direction.  From  these  mountains  to  the  sea  extends 
a  perfectly  flat  alluvial  plain,  with  no  indication  that  water 
would  accumulate  at  a  great  depth  beneath  it,  yet  the  author- 
ities at  Macassar  have  spent  much  money  in  boring  a  well  a 
thousand  feet  deep  in  hope  of  getting  a  supply  of  water  like 
that  obtained  by  the  Artesian  wells  in  the  London  and  Paris 
basins.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  attempt  was  un- 
successful. 

Returning  to  my  forest  hut,  I  continued  my  daily  search 
after  birds  and  insects.  The  weather,  however,  became  dread- 
fully hot  and  dry,  every  drop  of  water  disappearing  from  the 
pools  and  rock-holes,  and  with  it  the  insects  which  frequented 
them.  Only  one  group  remained  unaffected  by  the  intense 
drought ;  the  Diptera,  or  two- winged  flies,  continued  as  plen- 
tiful as  ever,  and  on  these  I  was  almost  compelled  to  concen- 
trate my  attention  for  a  week  or  two,  by  which  means  I  in- 
creased my  collection  of  that  order  to  about  two  hundred  spe- 
cies. I  also  continued  to  obtain  a  few  new  birds,  among 
which  were  two  or  three  kinds  of  small  hawks  and  falcons,  a 
beautiful  brush-tongued  paroquet  (Trichoglossus  omatus),  and 
a  rare  black  and  white  crow  (CoYrus  advena). 

At  length  about  the  middle  of  October,  after  several  gloomy 
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days,  down  came  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  continued  to  fall  al- 
most every  afternoon,  showing  that  the  early  part  of  the  wet 
season  had  commenced.  I  hoped  now  to  get  a  good  harvest 
of  insects,  and  in  some  respects  I  was  not  disappointed. 
Beetles  became  much  more  numerous,  and  under  a  thick  bed 
of  leaves  that  had  accumulated  on  some  rock  by  the  side  of  a 
forest  stream  I  found  abundance  of  Carabidsd,  a  family  gener- 
ally scarce  in  the  tropics.  The  butterflies,  however,  disap- 
peared. Two  of  my  servants  were  attacked  with  fever,  dysen- 
tery, and  swelled  feet  just  at  the  time  that  the  third  had  left 
me,  and  for  some  days  they  both  lay  groaning  in  the  house. 
When  they  got  a  little  better  I  was  attacked  myself ;  and  as 
my  stores  were  nearly  finished  and  every  thing  was  getting 
very  damp,  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  my  return  to  Macas- 
sar, especially  as  the  strong  westerly  winds  wouLI  render  the 
passage  in  a  small  open  boat  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous. 

Since  the  rains  began,  numbers  of  hugh  Millipedes  as  thick 
as  one's  finger  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long  crawled  about 
everywhere,  in  the  paths,  on  trees,  about  the  house,  and  one 
morning  when  I  got  up  I  even  found  one  in  my  bed !  They 
were  generally  of  a  dull  lead  color  or  of  a  deep  brick-red,  and 
were  very  nasty-looking  things  to  be  coming  everywhere  in 
one's  way,  although  quite  harmless.  Snakes  too  began  to 
show  themselves.  I  killed  two  of  a  very  abundant  species, 
big-headed  and  of  a  bright  green  color,  which  lie  coiled  up  on 
leaves  and  shrubs,  and  can  scarcely  be  seen  till  one  is  close 
upon  them.  Brown  snakes  ^t  into  my  net  while  beating 
among  dead  leaves  for  inserts,  and  made  me  rather  cautious 
about  inserting  my  hand  till  I  knew  what  kind  of  game  I  had 
captured.  The  fields  and  meadows,  which  had  been  parched 
and  sterile,  now  became  suddenly  covered  with  fine  long  grass ; 
the  river-bed,  where  I  had  so  many  times  walked  over  burn- 
ing rocks,  was  now  a  deep  and  rapid  stream ;  and  numbers 
of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  were  everywhere  springing 
up  and  bursting  into  flower.  I  found  plenty  of  new  insects, 
and  if  I  had  had  a  good,  roomy,  water-and-wind-proof  house, 
I  should  perhaps  have  staid  during  the  wet  season,  as  I  feel 
sure  many  things  can  then  be  obtained  which  are  to  be  found 
at  no  other  time.  With  my  summer  hut,  however,  this  was 
impossible.    During  the  heavy  rains  a  fine  drizzly  mist  pene- 
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trated  into  every  part  of  it,  and  I  began  to  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  specimens  dry. 

Early  in  November  I  returned  to  Macassar,  and  having 
packed  up  my  collections,  started  in  the  Dutch  mail-steamer 
for  Amboyna  and  Temate.  Leaving  this  part  of  my  journey 
for  the  present,  I  will  in  the  next  chapter  conclude  my  account 
of  Celebes  by  describing  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  isl- 
and, which  I  visited  two  years  later. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CELEBES. 
MSNADO.      JUKB  TO  BEFTEMBBB,  1859. 

It  was  after  my  residence  at  Timor-coupang  that  I  visited 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Celebes,  touching  on  my  way 
at  Banda,  Amboyna,  and  Temate.  I  reached  Menado  on  the 
10th  of  Jraie,  1859,  and  was  very  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Tower,  an  Englishman,  bnt  a  very  old  resident  in  Menado, 
where  he  carries  on  a  general  business.  He  introduced  me 
to  Mr.  L.  Duivenboden  (whose  father  had  been  my  friend  at 
Temate),  who  had  much  taste  for  natural  history,  and  to  Mr. 
Keys^  a  native  of  Menado,  but  who  was  educated  at  Calcutta, 
and  to  whom  Dutch,  English  and  Malay  were  equally  mother- 
tongues.  All  these  gentlemen  showed  me  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, accompanied  me  in  my  earliest  walks  about  the  country, 
and  assisted  me  by  every  means  in  their  power.  I  spent  a 
week  in  the  town  very  pleasantly,  making  explorations  and  in- 
quiries after  a  good  collecting-station,  which  I  had  much  dif- 
ficulty in  finding,  owing  to  the  wide  cultivation  of  coffee  and 
cacao,  which  has  led  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  forest  for 
many  miles  round  the  town,  and  over  extensive  districts  far 
into  the  interior. 

The  little  town  of  Menado  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
East.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  garden,  containing 
rows  of  rustic  villas,  with  broad  paths  between,  forming  streets 
generally  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  Good  roads  branch 
off  in  several  directions  toward  the  interior,  with  a  succession 
of  pretty  cottages,  neat  gardens,  and  thriving  plantations,  in- 
terspersed with  wildernesses  of  fruit-trees.  To  the  west  and 
south  the  country  is  mountainous,  with  groups  of  fine  volcanic 
peaks  6000  or  7000  feet  high,  forming  grand  and  picturesque 
back-grounds  to  the  landscape. 

The  inhabitants  of  Minahasa  (as  this  part  of  Celebes  is 
called)  differ  much  from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  in 
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fact  from  any  other  people  in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  of 
a  light-brown  or  yellow  tint,  often  approaching  the  fairness  of 
a  European ;  of  a  rather  short  stature,  stout  and  well-made ; 
of  an  open  and  pleasing  countenance,  more  or  less  disfigured 
as  age  increases  by  projecting  cheek-bones;  and  with  the 
usual  long,  straight,  jet-black  hair  of  the  Malayan  races.  In 
some  of  the  inland  Tillages,  where  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
of  the  purest  race,  both  men  and  women  are  remarkably  hand- 
some ;  while  nearer  the  coast,  where  the  purity  of  their  blood 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  intermixture  of  other  races,  they 
approach  to  the  ordinary  types  of  the  wUd  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  countries. 

In  mental  and  moral  characteristics  they  are  also  highly 
peculiar.  They  are  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle  in  disposi- 
tion, submissive  to  the  authority  of  those  they  consider  their 
superiors,  and  easily  induced  to  learn  and  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilized  people.  They  are  clever  mechanics,  and  seem  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period  these  people  were  thorough 
savages,  and  there  are  persons  now  living  in  Menado  who  re- 
member a  state  of  things  identical  with  that  described  by  the 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  several  villages  were  distinct  tribes,  each  un- 
der its  own  chief,  speaking  languages  unintelligible  to  each 
other,  and  almost  always  at  war.  They  built  their  honsee 
elevated  upon  lofty  posts  to  defend  themselves  from  the  at- 
tacks of  their  enemies.  They  were  head-himters,  like  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  were  said  to  be  sometimes  cannibals. 
When  a  chief  died,  his  tomb  was  adorned  with  two  fresh  hu« 
man  heads ;  and  if  those  of  enemies  could  not  be  obtained, 
slaves  were  killed  for  the  occasion.  Human  skulls  were  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  chiefs'  houses.  Strips  of  bark  were 
their  only  dress.  The  country  was  a  pathless  wilderness,  with 
small  cultivated  patches  of  rice  and  vegetables,  or  clumps  of 
fruit-trees,  diversifying  the  otherwise  unbroken  forest.  Their 
religion  was  that  naturally  engendered  in  the  undeveloped 
human  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  grand  natural  phenomena 
and  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature.  The  buniing  mountain, 
the  torrent  and  lake,  were  the  abode  of  their  deities,  and  oer- 
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tain  trees  and  birds  were  supposed  to  have  especial  influence 
over  men's  actions  and  destiny.  They  held  wild  and  exciting 
festivals  to  propitiate  these  deities  or  demons,  and  believed 
that  men  could  be  changed  by  them  into  animals,  either  dur- 
ing life  or  after  death. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  true  savage  life,  of  small  isolated 
communities,  at  war  with  all  around  them,  subject  to  the 
wants  and  miseries  of  such  a  condition,  drawing  a  precarious 
existence  from  the  luxuriant  soU,  and  living  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  with  no  desire  for  physical  amelioration, 
and  no  prospect  of  moral  advancement 

Such  was  their  condition  down  to  the  year  1822,  when  the 
coffee-plant  was  first  introduced,  and  experiments  were  made 
as  to  its  cultivation.  It  was  found  to  succeed  admirably  at 
from  fifteen  hundred  up  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  chiefs  of  villages  were  induced  to  undertake  its  cultiva- 
tion. Seed  and  native  instructors  were  sent  from  Java ;  food 
was  supplied  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  clearing  and  planting ; 
a  fixed  price  was  established  at  which  all  coffee  brought  to 
the  Government  collectors  was  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  village 
chiefs,  who  now  received  the  titles  of  '^  majors,"  were  to  re- 
ceive five  per  cent,  of  the  produce.  After  a  time  roads  were 
made  from  the  port  of  Menado  up  to  the  plateau,  and  smaller 
paths  were  cleared  from  village  to  village ;  missionaries  settled 
in  the  more  populous  districts  and  opened  schools,  and  Chinese 
traders  penetrated  to  the  interior  and  supplied  clothing  and 
other  luxuries  in  exchange  for  the  money  which  the  sale  of 
the  coffee  had  produced.  At  the  same  time  the  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  system  of  "  controlleurs,"  which 
had  worked  so  well  in  Java,  was  introduced.  The  controlleur 
was  a  European,  or  a  native  of  European  blood,  who  was  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  cultivation  of  the  district,  the 
adviser  of  the  chiefs,  the  protector  of  the  people,  and  the  means 
of  communication  between  both  and  the  European  Govern- 
ment. His  duties  obliged  him  to  visit  every  village  in  succes- 
sion once  a  month,  and  to  send  in  a  report  on  their  condition 
to  the  Resident.  As  disputes  between  adjacent  villages  were 
now  settled  by  appeal  to  a  superior  authority,  the  old  and  in- 
convenient semi-fortified  houses  were  disused,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  controlleurs  most  of  the  houses  were  rebuilt 
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on  a  neat  and  uniform  plan.  It  was  this  interesting  district 
which  I  was  now  abont  to  visit. 

Having  decided  on  my  roate,  I  started  at  8  am.  on  the  22d 
of  Jnne.  Mr.  Tower  drove  me  the  first  three  miles  in  his 
chaise,  and  Mr.  Neys  accompanied  me  on  horseback  three  miles 
further  to  the  village  of  Lotta.  Here  we  met  the  controUeur 
of  the  district  of  Tond&no,  who  was  returning  home  from  one 
of  his  monthly  tours,  and  who  had  agreed  to  act  as  my  guide 
and  companion  on  the  journey.  From  Lotta  we  had  an  almost 
continual  ascent  for  six  miles,  which  brought  us  on  to  the 
plateau  of  Tond&no  at  an  elevation  of  about  2400  feet  We 
passed  through  three  villages  whose  neatness  and  beauty  quite 
astonished  me.  The  main  road,  along  which  all  the  coffee  is 
brought  down  from  the  interior  in  carts  drawn  by  buffaloes, 
is  always  turned  aside  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  so  as  to 
pass  behind  it,  and  thus  allow  the  village  street  itself  to  be 
kept  neat  and  clean.  This  is  bordered  by  neat  hedges  often 
formed  entirely  of  rose-trees,  which  are  perpetually  in  blossom. 
There  is  a  broad  central  path  and  a  border  of  fine  turf,  which 
is  kept  well  swept  and  neatly  cut.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood, 
raised  about  six  feet  on  substantial  posts  neatly  painted  blue, 
while  the  walls  are  whitewashed.  They  all  have  a  veranda 
inclosed  with  a  neat  balustrade,  and  are  generaUy  surrounded 
by  orange-trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  surrounding  scen- 
ery is  verdant  and  picturesque.  Coffee  plantations  of  extreme 
luxuriance,  noble  palms  and  tree-ferns,  wooded  hills  and  vol- 
canic peaks,  everywhere  meet  the  eye.  .  I  had  heard  much  of 
the  beauty  of  this  country,  but  the  reality  far  surpassed  my 
expectations. 

About  one  o^clock  we  reached  Tomoh6n,  the  chief  place  of 
a  district,  having  a  native  chief,  now  called  the  major,  at 
whose  house  we  were  to  dine.  Here  was  a  fresh  surprise  for 
me.  The  house  was  large,  airy,  and  very  substantially  built 
of  hard  native  timber,  squared  and  put  together  in  a  most 
workmanlike  manner.  It  was  furnished  in  European  style, 
with  handsome  chandelier  lamps,  and  the  chairs  and  tables  all 
well  made  by  native  workmen.  As  soon  as  we  entered,  Ma- 
deira and  bitters  were  offered  us.  Then  two  handsome  boys, 
neatly  dressed  in  white  and  with  smoothly-brushed  jet-black 
hair,  handed  us  each  a  basin  of  water  and  a  clean  napkin  on  a 
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salver.  The  dinner  was  excellent.  Fowls  cooked  in  various 
ways,  wild  pig  roasted,  stewed,  and  fried,  a  fricassee  of  bats, 
potatoes,  rice,  and  other  vegetables,  all  served  on  good  china, 
with  finger-glasses  and  fine  napkins,  and  abandauce  of  good 
claret  and  beer,  seemed  to  me  rather  carious  at  the  table  of  a 
native  chief  on  the  mountains  of  Celebes.  Our  host  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  patent-leather  shoes,  and  real- 
ly looked  comfortable  and  almost  gentlemanly  in  them.  He 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  did  the  honors  well,  though 
he  did  not  talk  much.  Our  conversation  was  entirely  in  Ma- 
lay, as  that  is  the  official  language  here,  and  in  fact  the  moth- 
er-tongue and  only  language  of  the  controUeur,  who  is  a  native- 
bom  half-breed.  The  major's  father,  who  was  chief  before 
him,  wore,  I  was  informed,  a  strip  of  bark  as  his  sole  costume, 
and  lived  in  a  rude  hut  raised  on  lofty  poles,  and  abundantly 
decorated  with  human  heads.  Of  course  we  were  expected 
and  our  dinner  was  prepared  in  the  best  style,  but  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  chie&  all  take  a  pride  in  adopting  European 
customs,  and  in  being  able  to  receive  their  visitors  in  a  hand- 
some manner. 

After  dinner  and  coffee  the  controlleur  went  on  to  Tond&- 
no,  and  I  strolled  about  the  village  waiting  for  my  baggage, 
which  was  coming  in  a  bullock-cart,  and  did  not  arrive  tiU 
after  midnight.  Supper  was  very  similar  to  dinner,  and  on 
retiring  I  found  an  elegant  little  room  with  a  comfortable  bed, 
gauze  curtains  with  blue  and  red  hangings,  and  every  conve- 
nience. Next  morning  at  sunrise  the  thermometer  in  the  ve- 
randa stood  at  69°,  which  I  was  told  is  about  the  usual  lowest 
temperature  at  this  place,  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  I  had  a 
good  breakfast  of  coffee,  eggs,  and  fresh  bread  and  butter, 
which  I  took  in  the  spacious  veranda,  amid  the  odor  of  roses, 
jessamine,  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  filled  the 
garden  in  front;  and  about  eight  o'clock  left  Tomoh6n,  with 
a  dozen  men  carrying  my  baggage. 

Our  road  lay  over  a  mountain  ridge  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  then  descended  about  500  feet  to  the  little  village 
of  Rur^kan,the  highest  in  the  district  of  Minahasa,  and  proba- 
bly in  all  Celebes.  Here  I  had  determined  to  stay  for  some 
time  to  see  whether  this  elevation  would  produce  any  change 
in  the  zoology.    The  village  had  only  been  formed  about  ten 
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years,  and  was  quite  as  neat  as  those  I  had  passed  through, 
and  much  more  pictm*esque.  It  is  placed  on  a  small  level  spot, 
from  which  there  is  an  abrupt  wooded  descent  down  to  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Tond&no,  with  volcanic  mountains  beyond. 
On  one  side  is  a  ravine,  and  beyond  it  a  fine  mountainous  and 
wooded  country. 

Near  the  village  are  the  coffee  plantations.  The  trees  are 
planted  in  rows,  and  are  kept  topped  to  about  seven  feet  high. 
This  causes  the  lateral  branches  to  grow  very  strong,  so  that 
some  of  the  trees  become  perfect  hemispheres,  loaded  with 
fruit  from  top  to  bottom,  and  producing  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  each  of  cleaned  coffee  annually.  These  plantations 
were  all  formed  by  the  Government,  and  are  cultivated  by  the 
villagers  under  the  direction  of  their  chief.  Certain  days  are 
appointed  for  weeding  or  gathering,  and  the  whole  working 
population  are  summoned  by  sound  of  gong.  An  account  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  hours'  work  done  by  each  family,  and 
at  the  year's  end  the  produce  of  the  sale  is  divided  among 
them  proportionately.  The  coffee  is  taken  to  Government 
stores  established  at  central  places  over  the  whole  country,  and 
is  paid  for  at  a  low  fixed  price.  Out  of  this  a  ceitain  percent- 
age goes  to  the  chie&  and  majors,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
among  the  inhabitants.  This  system  works  very  well,  and  I 
believe  is  at  present  far  better  for  the  people  than  free  trade 
would  be.  There  are  also  large  rice-fields,  and  in  this  little 
village  of  seventy  houses  I  was  informed  that  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  rice  was  sold  annually. 

I  had  a  small  house  at  die  very  end  of  the  village,  almost 
hanging  over  the  precipitous  slope  down  to  the  stream,  and 
with  a  splendid  view  from  the  veranda.  Tlie  thermometer 
in  the  morning  often  stood  at  62^,  and  never  rose  so  high  as 
80^ ;  so  that  with  the  thin  clothing  used  in  the  tropical  plains 
we  were  always  cool,  and  sometimes  positively  cold,  whUe  the 
spout  of  water  where  I  went  daily  for  my  bath  had  quite  an 
icy  feeL  Although  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  among  these 
fine  mountains  and  forests,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  as 
to  my  collections.  There  was  hardly  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  the  animal  life  in  this  temperate  region  and  in 
the  torrid  plains  below,  and  what  difference  did  exist  was  in 
most  respects  disadvantageous  to  me.    There  seemed  to  be 
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nothing  absolutely  peculiar  to  this  elevation.  Birds  and  quad- 
rupeds were  less  plentiful,  but  of  the  same  species.  In  insects 
there  seemed  to  be  more  difference.  The  curious  beetles  of 
the  family  Cleridsd,  which  are  found  chiefly  on  bark  and  rotten 
wood,  were  finer  than  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  The  beau- 
tiful Longicorns  were  scarcer  than  usual,  and  the  few  butter- 
flies were  all  of  tropical  species.  One  of  these,  Papilio  blumei, 
of  which  I  obtained  a  few  specimens  only,  is  among  the  most 
magnificent  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  green  and  gold  swallow- 
tail, with  azure-blue  spoon-shaped  tails,  and  was  often  seen  fly- 
ing about  the  village  when  the  sim  shone,  but  in  a  very  shat- 
tered condition.  The  great  amount  of  wet  and  cloudy  weath- 
er was  a  great  drawback  all  the  time  I  was  at  Rurdkan. 

Even  in  the  vegetation  there  is  very  little  to  indicate  ele- 
vation. The  trees  are  more  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses, 
and  the  ferns  and  tree-ferns  are  finer  and  more  luxuriant  than 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them  on  the  low  grounds,  both 
probably  attributable  to  the  almost  perpetual  moisture  that 
here  prevails.  Abundance  of  a  tasteless  raspberry,  with 
blue  and  yellow  Compositae,  have  somewhat  of  a  temperate 
aspect,  and  minute  ferns  and  Orchideae,  with  dwarf  Begonias 
on  the  rocks,  make  some  approach  to  a  sub-alpine  vegetation. 
The  forest,  however,  is  most  luxuriant  Noble  palms,  Pandani, 
and  tree-ferns  are  abundant  in  it,  while  the  forest-trees  are 
completely  festooned  with  Orchideae,  Bromelideliae,  Araceae, 
Lycopodiums,  and  mosses.  The  ordinary  stemless  ferns 
abound ;  some  with  gigantic  fronds  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
others  barely  an  inch  high;  some  with  entire  and  massive 
leaves,  others  elegantly  waving  their  finely-cut  foliage,  and  add- 
ing endless  variety  and  interest  to  the  forest  paths.  The  cocoar 
nut  palm  still  produces  fruit  abundantly,  but  is  said  to  be  de- 
ficient in  oil  Oranges  thrive  better  tiian  below,  producing 
abundance  of  delicious  fi*uit ;  but  the  shaddock  or  pumplemous 
(Citrus  decumana)  requires  the  full  force  of  a  tropical  sun^ 
for  it  will  not  thrive  even  at  Tondano,  a  thousand  feet  lower.  On 
the  hilly  slopes  rice  is  cultivated  largely,  and  ripens  well,  al- 
though the  temperature  rarely  or  never  rises  to  80°,  so  that  one 
would  think  it  might  be  grown  even  in  England  in  fine  sum- 
mers, especially  if  the  young  plants  were  raised  under  glass. 

The  mountains  have  an  unusual  quantity  of  eartli  or  vege- 
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table  mould  spread**  over  them.  Even  on  the  steepest  slopes 
there  is  everywhere  a  covering  of  clays  and  sands,  and  gener- 
ally a  good  thickness  of  vegetable  soU.  It  is  this  which  per- 
haps contributes  to  the  uniform  luxuriance  of  the  forest,  and 
delays  the  appearance  of  that  sub-alpine  vegetation  which  de- 
pends almost  as  much  on  the  abundance  of  rocky  and  ex- 
posed surfaces  as  on  difference  of  climate.  At  a  much  lower 
elevation  on  Mount  Ophir,  in  Malacca,  Dacrydiums  and  Rho- 
dodendrons, with  abundance  of  Nepenthes,  ferns,  and  terres- 
trial orchids  suddenly  took  the  place  of  the  lofty  forest ;  but 
this  was  plainly  due  to  the  occurrence  of  an  extensive  slope  of 
bare  granitic  rock  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  3000  feet.  The 
quantity  of  vegetable  soil,  and  also  of  loose  sands  and  clays, 
resting  on  steep  slopes,  hill-tops,  and  the  sides  of  ravines,  is  a 
curious  and  important  phenomenon.  It  may  be  due  in  part 
to  constant  slight  earthquake  shocks,  facilitating  the  disinte- 
gration of  rock ;  but  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
country  has  been  long  exposed  to  gentle  atmospheric  action, 
and  that  its  elevation  has  been  exceedingly  slow  and  continu- 
ous. 

During  my  stay  at  Rur&kan  my  curiosity  was  satisfied  by 
experiencing  a  pretty  sharp  earthquake-shock.  On  the  even- 
ing of  June  29,  at  a  quarter  after  eight,  as  I  was  sitting  read- 
ing, the  house  began  shaking  with  a  very  gentle,  but  rapidly 
increasing  motion.  I  sat  still  enjoying  the  novel  sensation  for 
some  seconds ;  but  in  less  than  half  a  minute  it  became  strong 
enough  to  shake  me  in  my  chair,  and  to  make  the  house  visibly 
rock  about,  and  creak  and  crack  as  if  it  would  fall  to  pieces. 
Then  began  a  cry  throughout  the  village  of  "Tana  goyangi 
tana  goyang  "  (Earthquake !  earthquake) !  Every  body  rush- 
ed out  of  their  houses — ^women  screamed  and  children  cried — 
and  I  thought  it  prudent  to  go  out  too.  On  getting  up,  I 
found  my  head  giddy  and  my  steps  unsteady,  and  could  hard- 
ly walk  without  falling.  The  shock  continued  about  a  minute, 
during  which  time  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  turned  round  and 
round,  and  was  almost  sea-sick.  Ooing  into  the  house  again, 
I  found  a  lamp  and  a  bottle  of  arrack  upset  The  tumbler 
which  formed  the  lamp  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  saucer  in 
which  it  had  stood.  Tlie  shock  appeared  to  be  nearly  vertical, 
rapid,  vibratory,  and  jerking.     It  was  sufficient,  I  have  no 
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doubt^  to  have  thrown  down  brick  chimfieys  and  wsdls  and 
church  towers ;  but  as  the  houses  here  are  all  low,  and  strongly 
framed  of  timber,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  much  in- 
jured, except  by  a  shock  that  would  utterly  destroy  a  Euro- 
pean city.  The  people  told  me  it  was  ten  years  since  they  had 
had  a  stronger  shock  than  this,  at  which  time  many  houses 
were  thrown  down  and  some  people  killed. 

At  intervals  of  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  slight  shocks 
and  tremors  were  felt,  sometimes  strong  enough  to  send  as  all 
out  again.  There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  terrible  and 
ludicrous  in  our  situation.  We  might  at  any  moment  have  a 
much  stronger  shock,  which  would  bring  down  the  house  over 
us,  or— what  I  feared  more— cause  a  landslip,  and  send  us 
down  into  the  deep  ravine  on  the  very  edge  of  which  the  vil- 
lage is  built;  yet  I  could  not  help  laughing  each  time  we  ran 
out  at  a  slight  shock,  and  then  in  a  few  moments  ran  in  again. 
The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  were  here  literally  but  a  step 
apart.  On  the  one  hand,  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  of 
natural  phenomena  was  in  action  around  us — the  rocks,  the 
mountains,  the  solid  earth  were  trembling  and  convulsed,  and 
we  were  utterly  impotent  to  guard  against  the  danger  that 
might  at  any  moment  overwhelm  us.  On  the  other  hand  was 
the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  their  houses,  on  what  each  time  proved  a 
very  unnecessary  alarm,  as  each  shock  ceased  just  as  it  became 
strong  enough  to  frighten  us.  It  seemed  really  very  much 
like  "  playing  at  earthquakes,'*  and  made  many  of  the  people 
join  me  in  a  hearty  laugh,  even  while  reminding  each  other 
that  it  really  might  be  no  laughing  matter. 

At  length  the  evening  got  very  cold,  and  I  became  very 
sleepy,  and  determined  to  turn  in,  leaving  orders  to  my  bpys, 
who  slept  nearer  the  door,  to  wake  me  in  case  the  house  was 
in  danger  of  falling.  But  I  miscalculated  my  apathy,  for  I 
could  not  sleep  much.  The  shocks  continued  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  all  night,  just  strong  enough  to  wake 
me  thoroughly  each  time  and  keep  me  on  the  alert  ready  to 
jump  up  in  case  of  danger.  I  was  therefore  very  glad  when 
morning  came.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  to  bed  at 
all,  and  some  had  staid  out-of-doors  all  night.  For  the  next  two 
days  and  nights  shocks  still  continued  at  short  intervals,  and 
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several  times  a  day  for  a  week,  showing  that  there  was  some 
very  extensive  disturbance  beneath  our  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust.  How  vast  the  forces  at  work  really  are  can  only  be 
properly  appreciated  when,  after  feeling  their  effects,  we  look 
abroad  over  the  wide  expanse  of  hill  and  valley,  plain  and 
mountain,  and  thus  realize  in  a  slight  degree  the  immense 
mass  of  matter  heaved  and  shaken.  The  sensation  produced 
by  an  earthquake  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  feel  ourselves 
in  the  grasp  of  a  power  to  which  the  wildest  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves  are  as  nothing ;  yet  the  effect  is  more  a  thrill  of 
awe  than  the  terror  which  the  more  boisterous  war  of  the  ele- 
ments produces.  There  is  a  mystery  and  an  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amount  of  danger  we  incur,  which  gives  greater  play  to 
the  imagination,  and  to  the  influences  of  hope  and  fear.  These 
remarks  apply  only  to  a  moderate  earthquake.  A  severe  one 
is  the  most  destructive  and  the  most  horrible  catastrophe  to 
which  human  beings  can  be  exposed. 

A  few  days  after  the  earthquake  I  took  a  walk  to  Tond&no, 
a  large  village  of  about  7000  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  I  dined  with  the  control- 
leur,  Mr.  Bensneider,  who  had  been  my  guide  to  Tomoh6n. 
He  had  a  fine  large  house,  in  which  he  often  received  vistors; 
and  his  garden  was  the  best  for  flowers  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  tropics,  although  there  was  no  great  variety.  It  was  he 
who  introduced  the  rose  hedges  which  give  such  a  charming 
appearance  to  the  villages,  and  to  him  is  chiefly  due  the  gen- 
eral neatness  and  good  order  that  everywhere  prevail.  I  con- 
sulted him  about  a  fresh  locality,  as  I  found  Rur^kan  too  much 
in  the  clouds,  dreadfully  damp  and  gloomy,  and  with  a  gener- 
al stagnation  of  bird  and  insect  life.  He  recommended  me  a 
village  some  distance  beyond  the  lake,  near  which  was  a  large 
forest,  where  he  thought  I  should  find  plenty  of  birds.  As  he 
was  going  himself  in  a  few  days,  I  decided  to  accompany  him. 

After  dinner  I  asked  him  for  a  guide  to  the  celebrated 
waterfall  on  the  outlet  stream  of  the  lake.  It  is  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  village,  where  a  slight  rising 
ground  closes  in  the  basin,  and  evidently  once  formed  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Here  the  river  enters  a  gorge,  very  narrow 
and  tortuous,  along  which  it  rushes  furiously  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  plunges  into  a  great  chasm,  forming  the  head 
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of  a  large  valley.  Jast  above  the  fall  the  channel  is  not  more 
than  ten  feet  wide,  and  here  a  few  planks  are  thrown  across; 
whence,  half  hid  by  lozoriant  vegetation,  the  mad  waters  may 
be  seen  rushing  beneath,  and  a  few  feet  farther  plnnge  into 
the  abyss.  Both  sight  and  sonnd  are  grand  and  impressive. 
It  was  here  that,  four  years  before  my  visit,  the  Govemor-gen- 
oral  of  the  Netherland  Indies  committed  suicide,  by  leaping 
into  the  torr^it  This  at  least  is  the  general  opinion,  as  he 
suffered  from  a  painful  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
made  him  weary  of  his  life.  EKs  body  was  found  next  day  in 
the  stream  below. 

Unfortunately,  no  good  view  of  the  fall  could  now  be  ob- 
tained^ owing  to  the  quantity  of  wood  and  high  grass  that 
lined  the  margins  of  the  precipices.  There  are  two  falls,  the 
lower  being  the  most  lofty;  and  it  is  possible,  by  a  long  cir- 
cuit, to  descend  into  the  valley  and  see  them  from  below. 
Were  the  best  points  of  view  searched  for  and  rendered  ac- 
cessible, these  f^  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  Archipelago.  The  chasm  seems  to  be  of  great  depth,  prbb* 
ably  600  or  600  feet  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  time  to  explore 
this  valley,  as  I  was  anxious  to  devote  every  fine  day  to  in- . 
creasing  my  hitherto  scanty  collections. 

Just  opposite  my  abode  in  Rur^kan  was  the  school-house. 
The  school-master  was  a  native,  educated  by  the  missionary  at 
Tomoh6n.  School  was  held  every  morning  for  about  three 
hours,  and  twice  a  week  in  the  evening  there  was  catechising 
and  preadung.  There  was  also  a  service  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  children  were  all  taught  in  Malay,  and  I  often  heard  them 
repeating  the  multiplication-table  up  to  twenty  times  twenty 
very  glibly.  They  always  wound  up  with  singing,  and  it  was 
very  pleasing  to  hear  many  of  our  old  psalm-tunep  in  these 
remote  mountains  sung  with  Malay  words.  Singing  is  one  of 
the  real  blessings  which  missionaries  introduce  among  savage 
nations,  whose  native  chants  are^  almost  always  monotonous 
and  mdancholy. 

On  catechising  evenings  the  school-master  was  a  great 
man,  preaching  and  teaching  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch  much 
in  the  style  of  an  English  ranter.  This  was  pretty  cold  work 
for  his  auditors,  however  warming  to  himself;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  native  teachers,  having  acquired 
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facility  of  speaking  and  an  endless  supply  of  religions  plati* 
tndes  to  talk  about,  ride  their  hobby  rather  hard,  without  much 
consideration  for  their  flock.  The  missionaries,  however,  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  this  country.  They  have  assisted  the 
Grovemment  in  changing  a  savage  into  a  civilized  community 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  Forty  years  ago  the 
country  was  a  wilderness,  the  people  naked  savages,  garnish- 
ing their  rude  houses  with  human  heads.  Now  it  is  a  garden, 
worthy  of  its  sweet  native  name  of  **  Minahasa."  Good  roads 
and  paths  traverse  it  in  every  direction;  some  of  the  finest 
coffee  plantations  in  the  world  surround  the  villages,  inter- 
spersed with  extensive  rice-fields  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  population. 

The  people  are  now  the  most  industrious,  peaceable,  and 
civilized  in  the  whole  Archipelago.  Theyare  the  best  dothed, 
the  best  housed,  the  best  fed,  and  the  best  educated,  and  they 
have  made  some  progress  toward  a  higher  social  state.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  example  elsewhere  of  such  striking  results 
being  produced  in  so  short  a  time — results  which  are  entirely 
due  to  the  system  of  government  now  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
in  their  Eastern  possessions.  The  system  is  one  which  may 
be  called  a  "  paternal  despotism.^'  .  Now  we  Englishmen  do 
not  like  despotism — ^we  ha^  the  name  and  the  thing,  and  we 
would  rather  see  people  ignorant,  lazy,  and  vicious,  than  use 
any  but  moral  force  to  make  them  wise,  industrious,  and  good. 
And  we  are  right  when  we  are  dealing  with  men  of  our  own 
race,  and  of  similar  ideas  and  equal  capacities  with  ourselves. 
Example  and  precept,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
slow,  but  sure  spread  of  education,  will  do  every  thing  in 
time,  without  engendering  any  of  those  bitter  feelings,  or 
producing  any  of  that  servility,  hypocrisy,  and  dependence, 
which  are  the  sure  results  of  despotic  government.  But  what 
should  wf  think  of  a  man  who  should  advocate  these  princi- 
ples of  perfect  freedom  in  a  family  or  a  school?  We  should 
say  that  he  was  applying  a  good  general  principle  to  a  case  in 
which  the  conditions  rendered  it  inappHcable — ^the  case  in 
which  the  governed  are  in  an  admitted  state  of  mental  inferi- 
ority to  those  who  govern  them,  and  are  unable  to  dedde  what 
is  best  for  their  permanent  weUare.  Children  must  be  sub- 
jected to  some  degree  of  authority,  and  guidance;  and  if  prop- 
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erly  managed  they  will  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  because  they 
know  their  own  inferiority,  and  believe  their  elders  are  acting 
solely  for  their  good.  They  learn  many  things  the  use  of 
which  they  can  not  comprehend,  and  which  they  would  never 
learn  without  some  moral  and  social,  if  not  physical  pressure. 
Habits  of  order,  of  industry,  of  cleanliness,  of  respect  and  obe- 
dience, are  inculcated  by  similar  means.  Children  would  nev- 
er grow  up  into  well-behaved  and  well-educated  men,  if  the 
same  absolute  freedom  of  action  that  is  allowed  to  men  were 
allowed  to  them.  Under  the  best  aspect  of  education,  chil- 
dren are  subjected  to  a  mild  despotism  for  the  good  of  them- 
selves and  of  society ;  and  their  confidencis  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  those  who  ordain  and  apply  this  despotism,  neu- 
tralizes the  bad  passions  and  degrading  feelings,  which  under 
less  favorable  conditions  are  its  general  results. 

Now,  there  is  not  merely  an  analogy,  there  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, an  identity  of  relation  between  master  and  pupil,  or 
parent  and  child  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  uncivilized  race  and 
its  civilized  rulers  on  the  other.  We  know  (or  think  we  know) 
that  the  education  and  industry,  and  the  common  usages  of 
civilized  man,  are  superior  to  those  of  savage  life;  and,  as  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  them,  the  savage  himself  admits 
this.  He  admires  the  superior  aoquirements  of  the  civilized 
man,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  he  will  adopt  such  usages  as  do 
not  interfere  too  much  with  his  sloth,  his  passions,  or  his  prej- 
udices. But  as  the  willful  child  or  the  idle  schoolboy,  who 
was  never  taught  obedience,  and  never  made  to  do  any  thing 
which  of  his  own  free  will  he  was  not  inclined  to  do,  would 
in  most  cases  obtain  neither  education  nor  manners ;  so  it  is 
much  more  unlikely  that  the  savage,  with  all  the  confirmed 
habits  of  manhood  and  the  traditional  prejudices  of  race, 
shoiiM  ever  do  more  than  copy  a  few  of  the  least  beneficial 
crostoms  of  civilization,  without  some  stronger  stinftlus  than 
precept,  very  imperfectly  backed  by  example. 

If  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  right  in  assuming  the  gov- 
ernment over  a  savage  race  and  occupying  their  country ;  and 
if  we  further  consider  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  im- 
prove our  rude  subjects  and  raise  them  up  toward  our  own 
level,  we  must  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  the  cry  of  "  despot- 
ism '^  and  slavery ,''  but  must  use  the  authority  we  possess  to 
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induce  them  to  do  work  which  they  may  not  altogether  like, 
but  which  we  know  to  be  an  indispensable  step  in  their  moral 
and  physical  advancement  The  Dutch  have  shown  much 
good  policy  in  the  means  by  which  they  have  done  this.  They 
have  in  most  cases  upheld  and  strengthened  the  authority  of 
the  native  chiefs,  to  whom  the  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  render  a  voluntary  obedience ;  and  by  acting  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  self-interest  of  these  chiefs,  have  brought  about 
changes  in  the  ms^nners  and  customs  of  the  people,  which 
would  have  excited  ill-feeling  and  perhaps  revolt^  had  they 
been  directly  enforced  by  foreigners. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  system,  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  people;  and  the  system  which  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  one  place  could  only  be  very  partially  worked  out 
in  another.  In  Minahasa  the  natural  docility  and  intelligence 
of  the  race  have  made  their  progress  rapid ;  and  how  import- 
ant this  is,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  town  of  Menado  are  a  tribe  called  Banteks, 
of  a  much  less  tractable  disposition,  who  have  hitherto  Tesist- 
ed  all  efforts  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  any  systematic  cultivation.  These  remain  in  a  ruder 
condition,  but  engage  themselves  willingly  as  occasional  por- 
ters and  laborers,  for  which  their  greater  strength  and  activi- 
ty well  adapt  them. 

No  doubt  the  system  here  sketched  seems  open  to  serious 
objection.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  despotic,  and  interferes 
with  free  trade,  free  labor,  and  free  communication.  A  na- 
tive can  not  leave  his  village  without  a  pass,  and  can  not  en- 
gage himself  to  any  merchant  or  captain  without  a  Govern- 
ment permit.  The  coffee  has  all  to  be  sold  to  Government, 
at  less  than  half  the  price  that  the  local  merchant  would  give 
for  it,  and  he  consequently  cries  out  loudly  against  "  monopo- 
ly" and  **  oppression."  He  forgets,  however,  that  the  coffee- 
plantations  were  established  by  the  Grovemment  at  great  out- 
lay of  capital  and  skill ;  that  it  gives  free  education  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  monopoly  is  in  lieu  of  taxation.  He  for- 
gets that  the  product  he  wants  to  purchase  and  make  a  profit 
by,  is  the  creation  of  the  Government,  without  whom  the 
people  would  still  be  savages.  He  knows  very  well  that  free 
trade  would,  as  its  first  result,  lead  to  the  importation  of 
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whole  cargoes  of  arrack,  which  would  be  carried  over  the 
country  and  exchanged  for  cofEee;  that  drunkenness  and  pov- 
erty would  spread  over  the  land ;  that  the  public  cofEee-pian- 
tations  would  not  be  kept  up ;  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  cofEee  would  soon  deteriorate ;  that  traders  and  mer- 
chants would  get  rich,  but  that  the  people  would  relapse  into 
poverty  and  barbarism.  That  such  is  invariably  the  result  of 
free  trade  with  any  savage  tribes  who  possess  a  valuable  prod- 
uct, native  or  cultivated,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
visited  such  people;  but  we  might  even  anticipate  from  gen- 
eral principles  that  evil  results  would  happen.  If  there  is  one 
thing  rather  than  another  to  which  the  grand  law  of  continu- 
ity or  development  will  apply,  it  is  human  progress.  There 
are  certain  stages  through  which  society  must  pass,  in  its 
onward  march  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Now  one  of 
these  stages  has  always  been  some  form  or  other  of  despotism, 
such  as  feudalism  or  servitude,  or  a  despotic  paternal  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  humanity  to  leap  over  tiiis  transition  epoch,  and  pass 
at  once  from  pure  savagery  to  free  civilization.  Tbe  Dutch 
system  attempts  to  supply  this  missing  link,  and  to  bring  the 
people  on  by  gradual  steps  to  that  higher  civilization  which 
we  (the  English)  try  to  force  upon  them  at  once.  Our  system 
has  always  failed.  We  demoralize  and  we  extirpate,  but  we 
never  really  civilize.  Whether  the  Dutch  system  can  per- 
manentiy  succeed  is  but  doubtful,  since  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble to  compress  the  work  of  ten  centuries  into  one ;  but  at  all 
events  it  takes  nature  as  a  guide,  and  is  therefore  more  de- 
serving of  success,  and  more  likely  to  succeed  than  ours. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  question  which' I 
think  tiie  missionaries  might  take  up  with  great  physical  and 
moral  results.  In  this  beautiful  and  healthy  country,  and 
with  abundance  of  food  and  necessaries,  the  population  does 
not  increase  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  can  only  impute  this  to  one 
cause — ^infant  mortality,  produced  by  neglect  while  the  moth- 
ers are  working  in  the  plantations,  and  by  general  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  of  health  in  infants.  Women  all  work,  as 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  do.  It  is  no  hardship 
to  them,  but  I  believe  is  often  a  pleasure  and  relaxation.  They 
either  take  their  infants  witii  them,  in  which  case  tiiey  leavo 
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tbem  in  some  shady  spot  on  the  ground,  going  at  intervals  to 
give  them  nourishment,  or  they  leave  them  at  home  in  the 
care  of  other  children  too  young  to  work.  Under  neither  of 
these  circumstances  can*  infants  be  properly  attended  to,  and 
great  mortality  is  the  result,  keeping  down  the  increase  of 
population  far  below  the  rate  which  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  the  universality  of  marriage  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Gk)vemment  is  direct- 
ly interested,  since  it  is  by  the  increase  of  the  population  alone 
Uiat  there  can  be  any  large  and  permanent  increase  in  the  prod- 
uce of  cofiEee.  The  missionaries  should  take  up  the  question, 
because,  by  inducing  married  women  to  confine  themselves  to 
domestic  duties,  they  will  decidedly  promote  a  higher  .civiliza- 
tion, and  directly  increase  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  community.  The  people  are  so  docile,  and  so  willing 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europeans,  that  the 
change  might  be  easily  efEected,  by  merely  showing  them  that 
it  was  a  question  of  morality  and  civilization,  and  an  essential 
step  in  their  progress  toward  an  equality  with  their  white 
rulers. 

After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Ruriikan,  I  left  that  pretty  and 
interesting  village  in  search  of  a  locality  and  climate  more 
productive  of  birds  and  insects.  I  passed  the  evening  with 
the  controlleur  of  Tond4no,  and  the  next  morning  at  nine  left 
in  a  small  boat  for  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  swamps  and 
marshes  of  considerable  extent,  but  a  little  further  on  the  hills 
come  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  give  it  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  river,  the  width  being  about  two  miles. 
At  the  upper  end  is  the  village  of  E&kas,  where  I  dined  with 
the  head-man  in  a  good  house  like  those  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  then  went  on  to  Lang6wan,  four  miles  distant, 
over  a  level  plain.  This  was  the  place  where  I  had  been  rec- 
ommended to  stay,  and  I  accordingly  unpacked  my  baggage 
and  made  myself  comfortable  in  the  large  house  devoted  to 
visitors.  I  obtained  a  man  to  shoot  for  me,  and  another  to 
accompany  me  the  next  day  to  the  forest,  where  I  was  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  good  collecting-ground. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  I  started  ofE,  but  found  I  had 
four  miles  to  walk  over  a  wearisome  straight  road  through 
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coffee-plantations  before  I  could  get  po  the  forest,  and  as  soon 
as  I  did  so  it  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  and  did  not  cease  till 
night.  This  distance  to  walk  every  day  was  too  far  for  any 
profitable  work,  especially  when  the  weather  was  so  uncertain. 
I  therefore  decided  at  once  that  I  must  go  further  on,  till  I 
found  some  place  dose  to  or  in  a  forest  country.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon my  friend  Mr.  Bensneider  arrived,  together  with  the 
controUeur  of  the  next  district,  called  Belang,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  six  miles  further  on  there  was  a  village  called 
Panghu,  which  had  been  recently  formed,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  forest  close  to  it,  and  he  promised  me  the  use  of  a  small 
house  if  I  liked  to  go  there. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  hot  springs  and  mud- 
volcanoes,  for  which  this  place  is  celebrated.  A  picturesque 
path  among  plantations  and  ravines  brought  us  to  a  beautiful 
circular  basin  about  forty  feet  diameter,  bordered  by  a  calca- 
reous ledge,  so  uniform  and  truly  curved  that  it  looked  like  a 
work  of  art.  It  was  filled  with  clear  water  very  near  the  boil- 
ing-point, and  emitting  clouds  of  steam  with  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous odor.  It  overflows  at  one  point  and  forms  a  little  stream 
of  hot  water,  which  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance  is  still  too 
hot  to  hold  the  hand  in.  A  little  further  on,  in  a  piece  of 
rough  wood,  were  two  other  springs,  not  so  regular  in  outline, 
but  appearing  to  be  much  hotter,  as  they  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  active  ebullition.  At  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  a 
great  escape  of  steam  or  gas  took  place,  throwing  up  a  column 
of  water  three  or  four  feet  high. 

We  then  went  to  the  mud-springs,  which  are  about  a  mile 
off,  and  are  still  more  curious.  On  a  sloping  tract  of  ground 
in  a  slight  hollow  is  a  small  lake  of  liquid  mud,  in  patches  of 
blue,  red,  or  white,  and  in  many  places  boiling  and  bubbling 
most  furiously.  All  around  on  the  indurated  clay  are  small 
wells  and  craters,  full  of  boiling  mud.  These  seem  to  be 
f  oiming  continually,  a  small  hole  appearing  first,  which  emits 
jets  of  steam  and  boiling  mud,  which,  on  hardening,  forms  a 
little  cone,  with  a  crater  in  the  middle.  The  ground  for  some 
distance  is  very  unsafe,  as  it  is  evidently  liquid  at  a  small 
depth,  and  bends  with  pressure  like  thin  ice.  At  one  of  tiie 
smaller  marginal  jets  which  I  managed  to  approach,  I  held  my 
hand  to  see  if  it  was  really  as  hot  as  it  looked,  when  a  little 
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drop  of  mud  that  spnrte^  on  to  my  finger  scalded  like  boiling 
water.  A  short  distance  off  there  was  a  flat  bare  surface  of 
rock,  as  smooth  and  hot  as  an  oven  floor,  which  was  evidently 
an  old  mud-pool  dried  up  and  hardened.  For  hundreds  of 
yards  round,  where  there  were  banks  of  reddish  and  white 
clay  used  for  whitewash,  it  was  still  so  hot  dose  to  th%  surface 
that  the  hand  could  hardly  bear  to  be  held  in  cracks  a  few 
inches  deep,  and  from  which  arose  a  strong  sulphureous  vapor. 
I  was  informed  that  some  years  back  a  French  gentleman  who 
visited  these  springs  ventured  too  near  the  liquid  mud,  when  the 
crust  gave  way  and  he  was  engulfed  in  the  horrible  caldron. 

This  evidence  of  intense  heat  so  near  the  surface  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  was  very  impressive,  and  I  could  hardly 
divest  myself  of  the  notion  that  some  terrible  catastrophe 
might  at  any  moment  devastate  the  country.  Yet  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  these  apertures  are  really  safety-valves,  and  that 
the  inequalities  of  the  resistance  of  various  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust  will  always  prevent  such  an  accumulation  of  force  as 
would  be  required  to  upheave  and  overwhelm  any  extensive 
area.  About  seven  miles  west  of  this  is  a  volcano  which  was 
in  eruption  about  thirty  years  before  my  visit,  presenting  a 
magnificent  appearance  and  covering  the  surrounding  country 
with  showers  of  ashes.  The  plains  around  the  lake  formed 
by  the  intermingling  and  decomposition  of  volcanic  products 
are  of  amazing  fertility,  and  with  a  little  mans^ement  in  the 
rotation  of  crops  might  be  kept  in  continual  cultivation.  Rice 
is  now  grown  on  them  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession, 
when  they  are  left  fallow  for  the  same  period,  after  which  rice 
or  maize  can  be  again  grown.  Good  rice  produces  thirty-fold, 
and  coffee-trees  continue  bearing  abundantly  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  without  any  manure  and  with  scarcely  any  cultivation. 

I  was  delayed  a  day  by  incessant  rain,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Panghu,  which  I  reached  just  before  the  daily  rain  began 
at  1 1  A.M.  After  leaving  the  sunmiit  level  of  the  lake  basin,  the 
road  is  carried  along  the  slope  of  a  fine  forest  ravine.  The 
descent  is  a  long  one,  so  that  I  estimated  the  village  to  be  not 
more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  I  found  the  morning 
temperature  often  69°,  the  same  as  at  Tond&no,  at  least  600 
or  700  feet  higher.  I  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
place,  which  had  a  good  deal  of  forest  and  wild  country  around 
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ity  and  found  prepared  for  me  a  little  house,  consisting  only  of 
a  veranda  and  a  back  roonu  This  was  only  intended  for  visit- 
ors to  rest  in  or  to  pass  a  night,  but  it  suited  me  very  well. 
I  was  so  unfortunate,  however,  as  to  lose  both  my  hunters  just 
at  this  time.  One  had  been  left  at  Tondano  with  fever  and 
diarrhoBft,  and  the  other  was  attacked  at  Lang6wan  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest,  and,  as  his  case  looked  rather  bad,  I  had 
him  sent  back  to  Menado.  The  people  here  were  all  so  busy 
with  their  rice-harvest,  which  it  was  important  for  them  to  fin- 
ish owing  to  the  early  rains,  that  I  could  get  no  one  to  shoot 
for  me. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  I  staid  at  Panghu  it  rained 
nearly  every  day,  either  in  the  afternoon  only,  or  all  day  long; 
but  there  were  generally  a  few  hours'  sunshine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  took  advantage  of  these  to  explore  the  roads  and 
paths,  the  rocks  and  ravines,  in  search  of  insects.  These  were 
not  very  abundant,  yet  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the 
locality  was  a  good  one,  had  I  been  there  at  the  beginning  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  The  natives  brought 
me  daily  a  few  insects  obtained  at  the  sagneir  palms,  including 
some  fine  Cetonias  and  stag-beetles.  Two  little  boys  were 
very  expert  with  the  blow-pipe,  and  brought  me  a  good  many 
small  birds,  which  they  shot  with  pellets  of  clay.  Among 
these  was  a  pretty  little  flower-pecker  of  a  new  species  (Prio- 
nochilus  aureolimbatus),  and  several  of  the  loveliest  honey- 
suckers  I  had  yet  seen.  My  general  collection  of  birds  was, 
however,  almost  at  a  stand-still;  for  though  I  at  length  ob- 
tained a  man  to  shoot  for  me,  he  was  not  good  for  much,  and 
seldom  brought  me  more  than  one  bird  a  day.  The  best 
thing  he  shot  was  the  large  and  rare  ffuit-pigeon  peculiar  to 
Northern  Celebes  (Carpophaga  forsteni),  which  I  had  long 
been  seeking  after. 

I  was  myself  very  successful  in  one  beautiful  group  of  in- 
sects, the  tiger-beetles,  which  seem  more  abundant  and  varied 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Archipelago.  I  first  met  with 
them  on  a  cutting  in  the  road,  where  a  hard  clayey  bank  was 
partially  overgrown  with  mosses  and  small  ferns.  Here  I 
found  running  about  a  small  olive-green  species  which  never 
took  flight,  and  viore  rarely  a  fine  purplish-black  wingless  in- 
sect, which  was  always  found  motionless  in  crevices,  and  was 
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therefore  probably  nocturnal.  It  appeared  to  me  to  form  a 
new  genus.  About  the  roads  in  the  forest  I  found  the  large 
and  handsome  Cioindela  hero%  which  I  had  before  obtained 
sparingly  at  Macassar;  but  it  was  in  the  mountain  torrent  of 
the/avine  itself  that  I  got  my  finest  things.  On  dead  trunks 
overhanging  the  water,  and  on  the  banks  and  f  oKage,  I  obtained 
three  very  pretty  species  of  Cioindela,  quite  distinct  in  size, 
form,  and  color,  but  having  an  almost  identical  pattern  of  pale 
spots.  I  also  found  a  single  specimen  of  a  most  curious  spe- 
cies with  very  long  antennaB.  But  my  finest  discovery  here 
was  the  Gicindela  gloriosa,  which  I  found  on  mossy  stones 
just  rising  above  the  water.  After  obtaining  my  first  speci- 
men of  this  elegant  insect,  I  used  to  walk  up  the  stream, 
watching  carefully  every  moss-covered  rock  and  stone.  It 
was  rather  shy,  and  would  often  lead  me  a  long  chase  from 
stone  to  stone,  becoming  invisible  every  time  it  settled  on  the 
damp  moss,  owing  to  its  rich  velvety-green  color.  On  some 
days  I  could  only  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  it,  on  others  I  got 
a  single  specimen,  and  on  a  few  occasions  two,  but  never  with- 
out a  more  or  less  active  pursuit.  This  and  several  other 
species  I  never  saw  but  in  this  one  ravine. 

Among  the  people  here  I  saw  specimens  of  several  types, 
which,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  languages,  gives  me  some 
notion  of  their  probable  origin.  A  striking  illustration  of 
the  low  state  of  civilization  of  these  people  till  quite  recently 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  diversity  of  tiieir  languages.  Vil- 
lages three  or  four  miles  apart  have  separate  dialects,  and 
each  group  of  three  or  four  such  villages  has  a  distinct  lan- 
guage quite  unintelligible  to  all  the  rest;  so  that,  till  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  Malay  by  the  missionaries,  there  must 
have  been  a  bar  to  all  free  conmiunication.  These  languages 
offer  many  peculiarities.  They  contain  a  Celebes-Malay  ele- 
ment and  a  Papuan  element^  along  with  some  radical  peculiari- 
ties  found  also  in  the  languages  of  the  Siau  and  Sanguir  islands 
further  north,  and  therefore  probably  derived  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Physical  characters  correspond.  There  are  some 
of  the  less  civilized  tribes  which  have  semi-Papuan  features  and 
hair,  while  in  some  villages  the  true  Celebes  or  Bugis  physi- 
ognomy prevails.  The  plateau  of  Tond&no  is  chiefly  inhabit- 
ed by  people  nearly  as  white  as  the  Chinese,  and  with  very 
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pleasing  semi-Enropean  features.  The  people  of  Sian  and 
Sanguir  much  resemble  these,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  per- 
haps immigrants  from  some  of  .the  islands  of  North  Polynesia. 
The  Papuan  type  will  represent  the  remnant  of  the  aborigines, 
while  those  of  the  Bugis  character  show  the  extension  n(yth- 
ward  of  the  superior  Malay  races. 

As  I  was  wasting  valuable  time  at  Panghu,  owing  to  the 
bad  weather  and  the  illness  of  my  hunters,  I  returned  to 
Menado  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks.  Here  I  had  a  little  touch 
of  fever,  and  what  with  drying  and  packing  away  my  collec- 
tions and  getting  fresh  servants,  it  was  a  fortnight  before  I 
was  again  ready  to  start.  I  now  went  eastward  over  an  un- 
dulating country  skirting  the  great  volcano  of  El&bat  to  a 
village  called  Lempias,  situated  close  to  the  extensive  forest 
that  covers  the  lower  slopes  of  that  biountain.  My  baggage 
was  carried  from  village  to  village  by  relays  of  men ;  and  as 
each  change  involved  some  delay,  I  did  not  reach  my  destinar 
tion  (a  distance  of  eighteen  miles)  till  sunset  I  was  wet 
through,  and  had  to  wait  for  an  hour  in  an  uncomfortable 
state  till  the  first  installment  of  my  baggage  arrived,  which 
luckily  contained  my  clothes,  while  the  rest  did  not  come  in 
till  midnight. 

This  being  the  district  inhabited  by  that  singular  animal 
the  Babiriisa  (hog-deer),  I  inquired  about  skulls,  and  soon 
obtained  several  in  tolerable  condition,  as  well  as  a  fine  one 
of  the  rare  and  curious  "sapi-utan"  (Anoa  depressicomis). 
Of  this  animal  I.  had  seen  two  living  specimens  at  Menado, 
and  was  surprised  at  their  great  resemblance  to  small  cattle, 
or  still  more  to  the  eland  of  South  Africa.  Their  Malay 
name  signifies  "  forest  ox,"  and  they  differ  from  very  small 
high-bred  oxen  principally  by  the  low-hanging  dewlap,  and 
straight  pointed  bonis  which  slope  back  over  the  neck.  I  did 
not  find  the  forest  here  so  rich  in  insects  as  I  had  expected, 
and  my  hunters  got  me  very  few  birds,  but  what  they  did  ob- 
tain were  very  interesting.  Among  these  were  the  rare  forest 
kingfisher  (Cittura  cyanotis),  a  small  new  speoies  of  Megapo- 
dius,  and  one  specimen  of  the  large  and  interesting  maleo 
(Megacephalon  rubripes),  to  obtain  which  was  one  of  my 
chief  reasons  for  visiting  this  district.  Gretting  no  more, 
however,  after  ten  days'  search,  T  removed  to  Licoupang,  at 
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the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  a  place  celebrated  for  these 
birds,  as  well  as  for  the  babiriisa  and  sapi-utan.  I  found  here 
Mr.  Groldmann,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Groyemor  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, who  was  superintending  the  establishment  of  some  Grov- 
emment  salt-works.  This  was  a  better  locality,  and  I  obtain- 
ed some  fine  butterflies  and  very  good  birds,  among  which 
was  one  more  specimen  of  the  rare  ground-dove  (Phlegsenas 
tristigmata),  which  I  had  first  obtained  ^ear  the  M&ros  water- 
fall in  South  Celebes. 

Hearing  what  I  was  particularly  in  search  of,  Mr.  Gold- 
mann  kindly  ofiered  to  make  a  hunting-party  to  the  place 
where  the  "maleos"  are  most  abundant,  a  remote  and  unin- 
habited sea-beach  about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  climate 
here  was  quite  different  to  that  on  the  mountains,  not  a  drop 
of  rain  having  fallen  for  four  months;  so  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  stay  on  the  beach  a  week,  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
number  of  specimens.  We  went  partly  by  boat  and  partly 
through  the  forest,  accompanied  by  the  major,  or  head-man, 
of  Licoupang,  with  a  dozen  natives  and  about  twenty  dogs. 
On  the  way  they  caught  a  young  sapi-utan  and  five  wild  pigs. 
Of  the  former  I  preserved  the  head.  This  animal  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  remote  mountain  forests  of  Celebes  and  one 
or  two  adjacent  islands  which  form  part  of  the  same  group. 
In  the  adults  the  head  is  black,  with  a  white  mark  over  each 
eye,  one  on  each  cheek  and  another  on  the  throat.  The  horns 
are  very  smooth  and  sharp  when  young,' but  become  thicker 
and  ridged  at  the  bottom  with  age.  Most  naturalists  consid- 
er, this  curious  animal  to  be  a  small  ox,  but  from  the  character 
of  the  horns,  the  fine  coat  of  hair,  and  the  descending  dewlap, 
it  seemed  closely  to  approach  the  antelopes. 

Arrived  at  our  destination  we  built  a  hut  and  prepared  for 
a  stay  of  some  days,  I  to  shoot  and  skin  "  maleos,"  Mr.  Grold- 
mann  and  the  major  to  hunt  wild  pigs,  babirfisa,  and  sapi- 
utan.  The  place  is  situated  in  the  large  bay  between  the 
islands  of  Limb6  and  Banca,  and  consists  of  a  steep  beach 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  of  deep,  loose,  and  coarse  black 
volcanic  sand  or  rather  gravel,  very  fatiguing  to  walk  over. 
It  is  bounded  at  each  extremity  by  a  small  river,  with  hilly 
ground  beyond,  while  the  forest  behind  the  beach  itself  is 
tolerably  level  and  its  growth  stunted.    We  have  here  proba- 
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bly  an  ancient  lava-stream  from  the  TSlkhskt  volcano,  which 
has  flowed  down  a  valley  into  the  sea,  and  the  decomposition 
of  which  has  formed  the  loose  black  sand.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  beaches  beyond 
the  small  rivers  in  both  directions  are  of  white  sand. 

It  is  in  this  loose  hot  black  sand  that  those  singular  birds 
the  ^^  maleos  "  deposit  their  eggs.  In  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  whep  there  is  littLe  or  no  rain,  they  come 
down  in  pairs  from  the  interior  to  this  or  to  one  or  two  other 
favorite  spots,  and  scratch  holes  three  or  four  feet  deep,  just 
above  high-water  mark,  where  the  female  deposits  a  single  large 
egg,  which  she  covers  over  with  about  a  foot  of  sand,  and  then 
returns  to  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  she 
comes  again  to  the  same  spot  to  lay  another  egg,  and  each  fe- 
male bird  is  supposed  to  lay  six  or  eight  eggs  during  the  sea- 
son.  The  male  assists  the  female  in  making  the  hole,  coming 
down  and  returning  with  her.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
when  walking  on  the  beach  is  very  handsome.  The  glossy 
black  and  rosy  white  of  the  plumage,  the  hdmeted  head  and 
elevated  tail,  like  that  of  the  common  fowl,  give  a  striking 
character,  which  their  stately  and  somewhat  sedate  walk  ren- 
ders still  more  remarkable.  There  is  hardly  any  difEerenee  be> 
tween  the  sexes,  except  that  the.casque  or  bonnet  at  the  back 
of  the  head  and  the  tubercles  at  the  nostrils  are  a  little  larger, 
and  the  beautiful  rosy  salmon  color  a  little  deeper  in  the  male 
bird ;  but  the  diSEerence  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  teU  a  male  from  a  female  without  dissection.  They 
run  quickly,  but  when  shot  at  or  suddenly  disturbed  take  wing 
with  a  heavy  noisy  flight  to  some  neighboring  tree,  where 
they  settle  on  a  low  branch,  and  they  probably  roost  at  night 
in  a  similar  situation.  Many  birds  lay  in  the  same  hole,  for  a 
dozen  eggs  are  often  found  together ;  and  these  are  so  large 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  body  of  the  bird  to  contain  more 
than  one  fully-developed  egg  at  the  same  time.  In  all  the  fe- 
male birds  which  I  shot,  none  of  the  eggs  besides  the  one 
large  one  exceeded  the  size  of  peajs,  and  there  were  only  eight 
or  nine  of  these,  which  is  probably  the  extreme  number  a  bird 
can  lay  in  one  season. 

Every  year  the  natives  come  for  fifty  miles  round  to  obtain 
these  eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  when 
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quite  fresh  are  indeed  delicious.  They  are  richer  than  hen's 
eggs,  and  of  a  finer  flavor,  and  each  one  completely  fills  an 
or^nary  tearcup,  and  forms,  with  bread  or  rice,  a  very  good 
meal.  The  color  of  ttie  shell  is  a  pale  brick-red,  or  very  rare- 
ly pure  white.  They  are  elongate,  and  very  slightly  smaller 
at  one  end,  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two 
and  a  quarter  or  two  and  a  half  wide. 

After  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  sand  they  are  no  further 
cared  for  by  the  mother.  The  young  birds,  on  breaking  the 
shell,  work  their  way  up  through  the  sand  and  run  ofi  at  once 
to  the  forest ;  and  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Duivenboden  of  Ter- 
nate  that  they  can  fly  the  very  day  they  are  hatched.  He 
had  taken  some  eggs  on  board  his  schooner,  which  hatched 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  little  birds  flew 
readily  across  the  cabin.  Considering  the  great  distances  the 
birds  come  to  deposit  the  eggs  in  a  proper  situation  (often  ten 
or  fifteen  miles),  it  seems  extraordinary  that  they  should  take 
no  further  care  o|^hem.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that 
they  neither  do  nor  can  watch  them.  The  eggs  being  deposit- 
ed by  a  number  of  hens  in  succession  in  the  same  hole,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  each  to  distinguish  its  own,  and  the 
food  necessary  for  such  large  birds  (consisting  entirely  of  fall- 
en fruits)  can  only  be  obtained  by  roaming  over  an  extensive 
district ;  so  that  if  the  numbers  of  birds  which  come  down  to 
this  single  beach  in  the  breeding  season,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  vicinity,  many  would 
perish  of  hunger. 

In  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  this  bird  we  may  detect  a 
cause  for  its  departing  from  the  habits  of  its  nearest  allies,  the 
Megapodii  and  Talegalli,  which  heap  up  earth,  leaves,  stones, 
and  sticks  into  a  huge  mound,  in  which  they  bury  their  eggs. 
The  feet  of  the  maleo  are  not  nearly  so  large  or  strong  in  pro- 
portion as  in  these  birds,  while  its  claws  are  short  and  straight, 
instead  of  being  long  and  much  curved.  The  toes  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  webbed  at  the  base,  forming  a  broad,  powerful 
foot,  which,  with  the  rather  long  leg,  is  well  adapted  to  scratch 
away  the  loose  sand  (which  flies  up  in  a  perfect  shower  when 
the  birds  are  at  work),  but  which  could  not  without  much  labor 
accumulatie  the  heaps  of  miscellaneous  rubbish  which  the  large, 
grasping  feet  of  the  Megapodius  bring  together  with  ease. 
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We  may  also,  I  think,  see  in  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  entire  family  of  the  Megapodidie,  or  bmsh-turkeys,  a  rea- 
son why  they  depart  so  widely  from  the  nsaal  habits  of  the 
dass  of  birds.  Each  egg  being  so  large  as  entirely  to  fill  up 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  with  difficulty  pass  the  walls  of  the 
pehis,  a  considerable  interval  is  required  before  the  successive 
eggs  can  be  matured  (the  natives  say  about  thirteen  days). 
Each  bird  lays  six  or  eight  eggs  or  even  more  each  season,  so 
that  between  the  first  and  last  there  may  be  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  months.  Now,  if  these  eggs  were  hatched  in  the 
ordinary  way,  either  the  parent  must  keep  sitting  continually 
for  this  long  period ;  or  if  they  only  began  to  sit  after  the  last 
egg  was  deposited,  the  first  would  be  exposed  to  injury  by 
the  dimate,  or  to  destruction  by  the  large  lizards,  snakes,  or 
other  animals  which  abound  in  tiie  district,  because  such  large 
birds  must  roam  about  a  good  deal  in  search  of  food.  Here 
then  we  seem  to  have  a  case  in  which  the  habits  of  a  bird 
may  be  directly  traced  to  its  exceptional^rganization ;  for  it 
will  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  abnormal  structure  and 
peculiar  food  were  given  to  the  Megapodidse,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  exhibit  that  parental  affection,  or  possess  those 
domestic  instincts  so  general  in  the  class  of  birds,  and  whidi 
so  much  excite  our  admiration. 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  of  writers  on  natural 
history  to  take  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals  as  fixed 
points,  and  to  consider  their  structtire  and  organization  as 
specially  adapted  to  be  in  accordance  with  these.  This  as- 
sumption is  however  an  arbitrary  one,  and  has  the  bad  effect 
of  stifling  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  '^  instincts  and 
habits,"  treating  them  as  directly  due  to  a  "  first  cause,"  and 
therefore  incomprehensible  to  us.  I  believe  that  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  a  species,  and  of  the  peculiar 
physical  and  organic  conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or 
has  been  surrounded  in  past  ages,  will  often,  as  in  this  case, 
throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of  its  habits  and  instincts. 
These  again,  combined  with  changes  in  external  conditions, 
react  upon  structure,  and  by  means  of  **  variation  "  and  "  nat- 
ural selection  "  both  are  kept  in  harmony. 

My  friends  remained  three  days,  and  got  plenty  of  wild 
pigs  and  two  an6as,  but  the  latter  were  much  injured  by  the 
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dogs,  and  I  could  only  preserve  the  heads.  A  grand  hunt 
which  we  attempted  on  the  third  day  &dled,  owing  to  bad 
management  in  driving  in  the  game,  and  we  waited  for  five 
hours,  perched  on  platforms  in  trees,  without  getting  a  shot, 
although  we  had  been  assured  that  pigs,  babiriisas,  and  an6as 
would  rush  past  us  in  dozens.  I  myself,  with  two  men,  staid 
three  days  longer  to  get  more  specimens  of  the  maleos,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  twenty-six  very  fine  ones,  the  flesh  and 
eggs  of  which  supplied  us  with  abundance  of  good  food. 

The  major  sent  a  boat,  as  he  had  promised,  to  take  home 
my  baggage,  while  I  walked  through  the  forest  with  my  two 
boys  and  a  guide  about  fourteen  miles.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  distance  there  was  no  path,  and  we  had  often  to  cut  our 
way  through  tangled  rattans  or  thickets  of  bamboo.  In  some 
of  our  turnings  to  find  the  most  practicable  route  I  expressed 
my  fear  that  we  were  losing  our  way,  as,  the  sun  being  vertical, 
I  could  see  no  possible  clew  to  the  right  direction.  My  con- 
ductors, however,  laughed  at  the  idea,  which  they  seemed  to 
consider  quite  ludicrous ;  and  sure  enough,  about  half-way,  we 
suddenly  encountered  a  little  hut  where  people  from  Licoupang 
came  to  hunt  and  smoke  wild  pigs.  My  guide  told  me  he  had 
never  before  traversed  the  forest  between  these  two  points ; 
and  this  is  what  is  considered  by  some  travellers  as  one  of  the 
savage  "  instincts,"  whereas  it  is  merely  the  result  of  wide 
general  knowledge.  The  man  knew  the  topography  of  the 
whole  district — the  slope  of  the  land,  the  direction  of  the 
streams,  the  belts  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  and  many  other  indica- 
tions of  locality  and  direction ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  hit 
straight  upon  the  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  had  often 
hunted.  In  a  forest  of  which  he  knew  nothing  he  would  be 
*  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  European.  Thus  it  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, with  all  the  wonderful  accounts  of  Indians  finding 
their  way  through  trackless  forests  to  definite  points.  They 
may  never  have  passed  straight  between  the  two  particular 
points  before,  but  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  vicinity 
of  both,  and  have  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
country,  its  water  system,  its  soil  and  its  vegetation,  that  as 
they  approached  the  point  they  are  to  reach,  many  easily-rec- 
ognized indications  enable  them  to  hit  upon  it  with  certainty. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  forest  was  tiie  abundance  of  rat- 
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tan  palms  hanging  from  the  trees,  and  taming  and  twisting 
aboat  on  the  ground,  often  in  inextricable  confusion.  One 
wonders  at  first  how  they  can  get  into  such  queer  shapes; 
but  it  is  evidently  caused  by  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  trees 
up  which  they  have  first  climbed,  after  which  they  grow  along 
the  ground  till  they  meet  with  another  trunk  up  which  to 
ascend.  A  tangled  mass  of  twisted  living  rattan  is  therefore 
a  sign  that  at  some  former  period  a  large  tree  has  fallen  there, 
though  there  may  be  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  it  left  The 
rattan  seems  to  have  unlimited  powers  of  growth,  and  a  sin- 
gle plant  may  mount  up  several  trees  in  succession,  and  thus 
reach  the  enormous  length  they  are  said  sometimes  to  atUdn. 
They  much  improve  the  appearance  of  a  forest  as  seen  from 
the  coast;  for  they  vary  the  otherwise  monotonous  tree-tops 
with  feathery  crowns  of  leaves  rising  clear  above  them,  and 
each  terminated  by  an  erect  leafy  spike  like  a  lightning-con- 
ductor. 

The  other  most  interesting  object  in  the  forest  was  a  beau- 
tiful pahn,  whose  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical  stem  rises 
erect  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  thickness  of 
only  eight  or  ten  inches ;  while  the  fan-shaped  leaves  which 
compose  its  crown  are  almost  complete  circles  of  six  or  eight 
feet  diameter,  borne  aloft  on  long  and  slender  petioles,  and 
beautifully  toothed  round  the  edge  by  the  extremities  of  the 
leaflets,  which  are  separated  only  for  a  few  inches  from  the 
circumference.  It  is  probably  the  Livistona  rotundifolia  of 
botanists,  and  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  fan-leaf  I 
have  ever  seen,  serving  admirably  for  folding  into  water-buck- 
ets and  impromptu  baskets,  as  well  as  for  thatching  and  other 
purposes. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  returned  to  Menado  on  horseback, 
sending  my  baggage  round  by  sea,  and  had  just  time  to  pack 
up  all  my  collections  to  go  by  the  next  mail-steamer  to  Am- 
.  boyna.  I  wiU  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  account  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  the  zoology  of  Celebes,  and  its  relation 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF   CELEBES. 

The  position  of  Celebes  is  the  most  central  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Immediately  to  the  north  are  the  Philippine  islands ; 
on  the  west  is  Borneo;  on  the  east  are  the  Molucca  Islands; 
and  on  the  south  is  the  Timor  group :  and  it  is  on  all  sides  so 
connected  with  these  islands  by  its  own  satellites,  by  small 
islets,  and  by  coral  reefs,  that  neither  by  inspection  on  the 
map  nor  by  actual  observation  around  its  coast  is  it  possible 
to  determine  accurately  which  should  be  grouped  with  it,  and 
which  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  productions  of  this 
central  island  in  some  degree  represented  the  richness  and  va- 
riety of  the  whole  Archipelago,  while  we  should  not  expect 
much  individuality  in  a  country  so  situated  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  were  pre-eminently  fitted  to  receive  stragglers  and  im- 
migrants from  all  around. 

As  so  often  happens  in  nature,  however,  the  fact  turns  out 
to  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  have  expected;  and 
an  examination  of  its  animal  productions  shows  Celebes  to  be 
at  once  the  poorest  in  the  number  of  its  species,  and  the  most 
isolated  in  the  character  of  its  productions  of  all  the  great 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  With  its  attendant  islets,  it  spreads 
over  an  extent  of  sea  hardly  inferior  in  length  and  breadth 
to  that  occupied  by  Borneo,  while  its  actual  land  area  is  near- 
ly double  that  of  Java ;  yet  its  Mammalia  and  terrestrial  birds 
number  scarcely  more  than  half  the  species  found  in  the  last- 
named  island.  Its  position  is  such  that  it  could  receive  im- 
migrants from  every  side  more  readily  than  Java,  yet  in  pro- 
portion to  the  species  which  inhabit  it  far  fewer  seem  derived 
from  other  islands,  while  far  more  are  altogether  peculiar  to 
it ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  its  animal  forms  are  so  re- 
markable, as  to  find  no  close  allies  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.    I  now  propose  to  examine  the  best  known  groups  of 
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Celebesian  animals  in  some  detail,  to  study  their  relations  to 
those  of  other  islands,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  many  points 
of  interest  which  they  snggest.^ 

We  Imow  far  more  of  the  birds  of  Celebes  than  we  do  of 
any  other  group  of  animab.  No  less  than  191  species  have 
been  discovered,  and  though  no  doubt  many  more  wadin^and 
swimming  birds  have  to  be  added,  yet  thd  list  of  land  birds, 
144  in  number,  and  which  for  our  present  purpose  are  much 
the  most  important,  must  be  very  nearly  complete.  I  myself 
assiduously  collected  birds  in  Celebes  for  nearly  ten  months, 
and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  spent  two  months  in  the  Sula  Isl- 
ands. The  Dutch  naturalist  Forsten  spent  two  years  in  North- 
em  Celebes  (twenty  years  before  my  visit),  and  coUections  of 
birds  had  also  been  sent  to  Holland  from  Macassar.  The 
French  ship  of  discovery  L^ Astrolabe  also  touched  at  Menado 
and  procured  collections.  Since  my  return  home,  the  Dutch 
naturalists  Rosenberg  and  Bernstein  have  made  extensive  col- 
lections both  in  North  Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  Islands;* yet 
all  their  researches  combined  have  only  added  eight  species  of 
land  birds  to  those  forming  part  of  my  own  collection — ^a  fact 
which  renders  it  almost  certain  that  tiere  are  very  few  more 
to  discover. 

Besides  Salayer  and  Boutong  on  the  south,  with  Peling 
and  Bungay  on  the  east,  the  three  islands  of  the  Sula  (or  Zu- 
la)  Archipelago  also  belong  zoologically  to  Celebes,  although 
their  position  is  such  that  it.  would  seem  more  natural  to  group 
them  with  the  Moluccas.  About  48  land  birds  are  now  known 
from  the  Sula  group,  and  if  we  reject  from  these  five  species 
which  have  a  wide  range  over  the  Archipelago,  the  remainder 
are  much  more  characteristic  of  Celebes  than  of  the  Moluccas. 
Thirty-one  species  are  identical  with  those  of  the  former  isl- 
and, and  four  are  representatives  of  Celebes  forms,  while  only 
eleven  are  Moluccan  species,  and  two  more  representatives. 

But  although  the  Sula  Islands  belong  to  Celebes,  they  are 
so  close  to  Bourn  and  the  southern  islands  of  the  Gilolo  group, 
that  several  purely  Moluccan  forms  have  migrated  there, 
which  are  quite  unknown  to  the  island  of  Celebes  itself ;  the 
whole  thirteen  Moluccan  species  being  in  this  category,  thus 
adding  to  the  productions  of  Celebes  a  foreign  element  which 
does  not  really  belong  to  it.    In  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
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the  Celebedian  fauna,  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  consider  only 
the  productions  of  the  mam  island. 

The  number  of  land  birds  in  the  island  of  Celebes  is  128, 
and  from  these  we  may,  as  before,  strike  out  a  small  number 
of  species  which  roam  over  the  whole  Archipelago  (often  from 
India  to  the  Pacific),  and  which  therefore  only  serve  to  dis- 
guise the  peculiarities  of  individual  islands.  These  are  20  in 
number,  and  leave  108  species  which  we  may  consider  as  more 
especially  characteristic  of  the  island.  On  accurately  compar- 
ing these  with  the  birds  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  we 
find  that  only  nine  extend  into  the  islands  westward,  and  nine- 
teen into  the  islands  eastward,  while  no  less  than  80  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Celebesian  fauna — a  degree  of  individ- 
uality which,  considering  the  situation  of  the  island,  is  hardly 
to  be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  IE  we  still 
more  closely  examine  these  80  species,  we  shall  be  struck  by 
the  many  peculiarities  of  structure  they  present,  and  by  the 
curious  afibiities  with  distant  parts  of  tlie  world  which  many 
of  them  seem  to  indicate.  These  points  are  of  so  much  inter- 
est and  importance  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
all  those  species  which  are  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  to  call 
attention  to  whatever  is  most  worthy  of  remark. 

Six  species  of  the  hawk  tribe  are  peculiar  to  Celebes ;  three 
of  these  are  very  distinct  from  allied  birds  which  range  over 
all  India  to  Java  and  Borneo,  and  which  thus  seem  to  be  sud- 
denly changed  on  entering  Celebes.  Another  (Accipiter 
trinotatus)  is  a  beautiful  hawk,  with  elegant  rows  of  large 
round  white  spots  on  the  tail,  rendering  it  very  conspicuous 
and  quite  different  from  any  other  known  bird  of  the  family. 
Three  owls  are  abo  peculiar ;  and  one,  a  bam  owl  (Strix  ro- 
senbergii),  is  veiy  much  larger  and  stronger  than  its  ally  Strix 
javanica,  which  ranges  from  India  through  all  the  ishuids  as 
far  as  Lombock. 

Of  the  ten  parrots  found  in  Celebes,  eight  are  peculiar. 
Among  them  are  two  species  of  the  singular  raquet-tailed  par- 
rots forming  the  genus  Prioniturus,  and  which  are  character- 
ized by  possessing  two  long  spoon-shaped  feathers  in  the  tail. 
Two  allied  species  are  found  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Min- 
danao, one  of  the  Philippines,  and  this  form  of  tail  is  found  in 
no  other  parrots  in  the  whole  world.     A  small  species  of 
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lorikeet  (Trichoglossas  flayoyiridis)  seems  to  have  its  nearest 
ally  in  Australia. 

The  three  woodpeckers  which  inhabit  the  island  are  all  pe- 
culiar, and  are  allied  to  species  found  in  Java  and  Borneo,  al- 
though very  different  from  them  alL 

Among  the  three  peculiar  cuckoos  two  are  very  remark- 
able. Phoenicophaus  callirhynchus  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest species  of  its  genus,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  three 
colors  of  its  beak,  bright  yellow,  red,  and  black.  Eudynamis 
melanorhynchus  differs  from  all  its  allies  in  having  a  jet-black 
bill,  whereas  the  other  species  of  the  genus  always  have  it 
green,  yellow,  or  reddish. 

The  Celebes  roller  (Coracias  temmincki)  is  an  interesting 
example  of  one  species  of  a  genus  being  cut  off  from  the  rest 
There  are  species  of  Coracias  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa^  but 
none  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  or  Borneo.  The 
present  species  seems  therefore  quite  out  of  place ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  curious,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  at  all  like  any 
of  the  Asiatic  species,  but  seems  more  to  resemble  those  of 
Africa. 

In  the  next  family,  the  bee-eaters,  is  another  equally  iso- 
lated bird  (Meropogon  forsteni),  which  combines  the  charac- 
ters of  African  and  Indian  bee-eaters,  and  whose  only  near 
aUy  (Meropogon  breweri)  was  discovered  by  M.  Thi  Chailki 
in  West  Africa ! 

The  two  Celebes  hombills  have  no  close  allies  in  those 
which  abound  in  the  surrounding  countries.  The  only  thrush 
(Geocichla  erythronota)  is  most  nearly  allied  to  a  species  pe- 
culiar to  Timor.  Two  of  the  fly-catchers  are  closely  allied  to 
Indian  species  which  are  not  found  in  the  Malay  Islands. 
Two  genera  somewhat  allied  to  the  magpies  (Streptocitta  and 
Charitomis),  but  whose  affinities  are  so  doubtful  that  Profes- 
sor Schlegel  places  them  among  the  starlings,  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  Celebes.  They  are  beautiful  long-tailed  birds,  with 
black  and  white  plumage,  and  with  the  feathers  of  the  head 
somewhat  rigid  and  scale-like. 

Doubtfully  allied  to  the  starlings  are  two  other  very  isola- 
ted and  beautiful  birds.  One  (Enodes  erythrophrys)  has 
ashy  and  yellow  plumage,  but  is  ornamented  with  broad  stripes 
of  orange-red  above  the  eyes.    The  other  (Basilomis  celeben- 
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sis)  is  a  blae-black  bird^  with  a  white  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  breast,  and  the  head  ornamented  with  a  beantifol  com- 
pressed scaly  crest  of  feathers,  resembling  in  form  that  of  the 
well-known  cock-of-the-rock  of  South  America.  The  only  ally 
to  this  bird  is  found  in  Ceram,  and  has  the  feathers  of  the 
crest  elongated  npward  into  quite  a  different  form. 

A  still  more  curious  bird  is  the  Scissirostrum  pagei,  which 
although  it  is  at  present  classed  in  the  starling  family,  differs 
from  aU  other  species  in  the  form  of  the  bill  and  nostrils,  and 
seems  most  nearly  allied  in  its  general  structure  to  the  ox- 
peckers  (Buphaga)  of  tropical  Africa,  next  to  which  the  cele- 
brated ornithologist  Prince  Bonaparte  finally  placed  it.  It  is 
almost  entirely  of  a  slaty  color,  with  yellow  bill  and  feet,  but 
the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  each  termin- 
ate in  a  rigid  glossy  pencil  or  tuft  of  a  vivid  crimson.  These 
pretty  little  birds  take  the  place  of  the  metallic-green  star- 
lings of  the  genus  Calomis,  which  are  found  in  most  other  isl- 
ands of  the  Archipelago,  but  which  are  absent  from  Celebes. 
T^^7  go  in  flocks,  feeding  upon  grain  and  fruits,  often  fre- 
quenting dead  trees,  in  holes  of  which  they  build  their  nests, 
and  they  cling  to  the  trunks  as  easily  as  woodpeckers  or  creep- 
ers. 

Out  of  eighteen  pigeons  found  in  Celebes,  eleven  are  pecul- 
iar to  it.  Two  of  them  (Ptilonopus  gularis  and  Turacsena 
menadensis)  have  their  nearest  aUies  in  Timor.  Two  others 
(Carpophaga  forsteni  and  Phlsegenas  tristigmata)  most  re- 
semble Philippine  Island  species,  and  Carpophaga  radiata  be- 
longs to  a  New  Guinea  group.  Lastly,  in  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  the  curious  helmeted  maleo  (Megacephalon  rubiipes)  is 
quite  isolated,  having  its  nearest  (but  still  distant)  allies  in 
the  brush-turkeys  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Judging,  therefore,  by  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  nat- 
uralists who  have  described  and  classified  its  birds,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  species  have  no  near  allies  whatever  in  the 
countries  which  surround  Celebes,  but  are  either  quite  iso- 
lated, or  indicate  relations  with  such  distant  regions  as  New 
Guinea,  Australia,  India,  or  Africa.  Other  cases  of  similar 
remote  affinities  between  the  productions  of  distant  coun- 
tries no  doubt  exist,  but  in  no  spot  upon  the  globe  that  I  am 
yet  acquainted  with  do  so  many  of  them  occur  together,  or 
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do  they  form  so  deoided  a  feature  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  country. 

The  Mammalia  of  Celebes  are  very  few  innumber,  eonsiflt* 
ing  of  fourteen  terrestrial  species  and  seven  bats.  Of  the 
former  no  less  than  eleven  are  peculiar,  including  two  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  may  have  been  recently  carried  into 
other  islands  by  man.  Three  species  which  have  a  tolerably 
wide  range  in  the  Archipelago,  are  —  1,  the  curious  lemur 
(Tarsius  spectrum),  which  is  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far 
westward  as  Malacca;  2,  the  common  Malay  civet  (Viverra 
tangalunga),  which  has  a  still  wider  range ;  and  8,  a  deer, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Rusa  hippelaphus  of  Java, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by  man  at  an  early  period. 

The  more  characteristic  species  are  as  follow : 

Cynopithecus  nigrescens,  a  curious  baboon-like  monkey,  if 
not  a  true  baboon,  which  abounds  all  over  Celebes,  and  is  found 
nowhere  else  but  in  the  one  small  island  of  Batchian,  into 
which  it  has  probably  been  introduced  accid^itally.  An  aUied 
species  is  found  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  no  otfier  island  of 
the  Archipelago  is  there  any  thing  resembling  them.  These 
creatures  are  about  the  size  of  a  spaniel,  of  a  jet-black  color, 
and  have  the  projecting  dog -like  muzzle  and  overhan^g 
brows  of  the  baboons.  They  have  large  red  callosities  and  a 
short  fleshy  tail,  scarcely  an  inch  long  and  hardly  visible. 
They  go  in  large  bands,  living  chiefly  in  the  trees,  but  oft- 
en descending  on  the  ground  and  robbing  gardens  and  or- 
chards. 

An6a  depressicomis  (the  Sapi^utan,  or  wild  cow  of  the  Ma- 
lays) is  an  animal  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  contro- 
versy, as  to  whether  it  should  be  dassed  as  ox,  buffalo,  or 
antelope.  It  is  smaller  than  any  other  wild  cattle,  and  in 
many  respects  seems  to  approach  some  of  the  ox-like  antelopes 
of  Africa.  It  is  found  only  in  the  mountains,  and  is  said  nev- 
er to  inhabit  places  where  there  are  deer.  It  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  a  small  Highland  cow,  and  has  long  straight 
horns,  which  are  ringed  at  the  base,  and  slope  backward  over 
the  neck. 

The  wild  pig  seems  to  be  of  a  species  peculiar  to  the  isl- 
and ;  but  a  much  more  curious  animal  of  this  &mily  is  the 
Babir^sa,  or  pig-deer,  so  named  by  the  Malays  from  its  long 
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and  slender  legs,  and  curved  tusks  resembling  horns.  This 
extraordinary  creature  resembles  a  pig  in  general  appearance, 
but  it  does  not  dig  with  its  snout,  as  it  feeds  on  fallen  fruits. 
The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  long  and  sharp,  but  the 
upper  ones,  instead  of  growing  downward  in  the  usual  way, 
are  completely  reversed,  growing  upward  out  of  bony  sockets 
through  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  snout,  curving  backward 
to  near  the  eyes,  and  in  old  animals  often  reaching  eight  or 


SKULL  OF  BABIBU8A. 

ten  inches  in  length.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can 
be  the  use  of  these  extraordinary  horn-like  teeth.  Some  of 
the  old  writers  supposed  that  they  served  as  hooks,  by  which 
the  creature  could  rest  its  head  on  a  branch.  But  the  way 
in  which  they  usually  diverge  just  over  and  in  front  of  the 
eye  has  suggested  the  more  probable  idea  that  they  serve  to 
guard  these  organs  from  thorns  and  spines  while  hunting  for 
fallen  fruits  among  the  tangled  thickets  of  rattans  and  other 
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spiny  plants.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
female,  who  most  seek  her  food  in  the  same  way  does  not 
possess  them.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  rather  that 
these  tusks  were  once  useful,  and  were  then  worn  down  as 
fast  as  they  grew ;  but  that  changed  conditions  of  life  have 
rendered  them  unnecessary,  and  they  now  develop  into  a  mon- 
strous form,  jvst  as  the  incisora  of  the  beaver  or  rabbit  will 
go  on  growing,  if  the  opposite  teeth  do  not  wear  them  away. 
In  old  animals  they  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  are  generally 
broken  off  as  if  by  fighting. 

Here  again  we  have  a  resemblance  to- the  wart-hogs  of  Af- 
rica, whose  upper  canines  grow  outward  and  curve  up  so  as 
to  form  a  transition  from  the  usual  mode  of  growth  to  that 
of  the  Babir^sa.  In  other  respects  there  seems  no  affinity  be- 
tween these  animals,  and  the  Babir^sa  stands  x^mpletely  iso- 
lated, having  no  resemblance  to  the  pigs  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  found  all  over  Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  Isl- 
ands, and  also  in  Bourn,  the  only  spot  beyond  the  Celebes 
group  to  which  it  extends ;  and  which  island  also  shows  some 
affinity  to  the  Sula  Islands  in  its  birds,  indicating,  perhaps,  a 
closer  connection  between  them  at  some  former  period  than 
now  exists. 

The  other  terrestrial  mammals  of  Celebes  are,  five  species 
of  squirrels,  which  are  all  distinct  from  those  of  Java  and 
Borneo,  and  mark  the  furthest  eastward  range  of  the  genus 
in  the  tropics ;  and  two  of  Eastern  opossums  (Cuscus),  which 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Moluccas,  and  mark  the  furthest 
westward  extension  of  this  genus  and  of  the  Marsupial  order. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Manmialia  of  Celebes  are  no  less  indi- 
vidual and  remarkable  than  the  birds,  since  three  of  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  species  have  no  near  allies  in  surround- 
ing countries,  but  seem  vaguely  to  indicate  a  relation  to  the 
African  continent 

Many  groups  of  insects  appear  to  be  especially  subject  to 
local  influences,  their  forms  and  colors  changing  witli  each 
change  of  conditions,  or  even  with  a  change  of  locality  where 
the  conditions  seem  almost  identical.  We  should  therefore 
anticipate  that  the  individuality  manifested  in  the  higher  an- 
imals would  be  still  more  prominent  in  these  creatures  with 
less  stable  organisms.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have 
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to  consider  that  the  dispersion  and  migration  of  insects  is 
much  more  easily  affected  th|in  that  of  mammals  even  of  birds. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  violent 
winds ;  their  eggs  may  be  carried  on  leaves  either  by  storms 
of  wind  or  by  floating  trees^  and  their  larvaa  and  pupae,  often 
buried  in  trunks  of  trees  or  inclosed  in  waterproof  cocoons, 
may  be  floated  for  days  or  weeks  iminjured  over  the  ocean. 
These  facilities  of  distribution  tend  to  assimilate  the  produc- 
tions of  adjacent  lands  in  two  ways :  first,  by  direct  mutual 
interchange  of  species;  and  secondly  by  repeated  immigra- 
tions of  fresh  individuals  of  a. species  common  to  other  isl- 
ands, which  by  intercrossing,  tend  to  obliterate  the  changes 
ol  form  and  color,  which  differences  of  conditions  might  other- 
wise produce.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shaU  find  that 
the  individuality  of  the  insects  of  Celebes  is  even  greater  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  accuracy  in  comparisons  with 
other  islands,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  groups  which  are 
best  known,  or  which  I  have  myself  carefully  studied.  Be- 
ginning with  the  PapilionidflB,  or  swallow-tailed  butterflies, 
Celebes  possesses  24  species,  of  which  the  large  number  of  18 
are  not  found  in  any  other  island.  If  we  compare  this  with 
Borneo,  which  out  of  20  species  has  only  two  not  found  else- 
where, the  difference  is  as  striking  as  any  thing  can  be.  In 
the  family  of  the  PieridsB,  or  white  butterflies,  the  difference 
is  not  quite  so  great,  owing  perhaps  to  the  more  wandering 
habits  of  the  group ;  but  it  is  still  very  remarkable.  Out  of 
30  species  inhabiting  Celebes,  19  are  peculiar,  while  Java 
(from  which  more  species  are  known  than  from  Sumatra  or 
Borneo),  out  of  37  species  has  only  13  peculiar.  The  Dana- 
idae  are  large,  but  weak-flying  butterflies,  which  frequent  for- 
ests and  gardens,  and  are  plainly  but  often  very  richly  color- 
ed. Of  these  my  own  collection  contains  16  species  from 
Celebes  and  15  from  Borneo ;  but  whereas  no  less  than  14  are 
confined  to  the  former  island,  only  two  are  peculiar  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  NymphalidsB  are  a  very  extensive  group,  of  gener- 
ally strong-winged  and  very  bright-colored  butterflies,  very 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  represented  in  our  own  country 
by  our  prilillaries,  our  Vanessas,  and  our  Purple  Emperor. 
Some  months  ago  I  drew  up  a  list  of  the  Eastern  species  of 
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this  group,  inoluding  all  the  new  ones  discovered  hj  myself, 
and  arrived  at  the  following  comparative  results : 


QpedMofNympluaidn 
Java 70  

Spedes  peculiar  to 
28  

PercentaflB 
88 

Borneo 62  

16  

29 

Celebes 48  

86  

78 

The  Coleoptera  are  so  extensive  that  few  of  the  groups 
have  yet  been  carefully  worked  out.  I  will  therefore  refer  to 
one  only,  which  I  have  myself  recently  studied — ^the  Ceton- 
iadffi,  or  rose-ohaf  ers,  a  group  of  beetles  which,  owing  to  their 
extreme  beauty,  have  been  much  sought  after.  From  Java 
37  species  of  tliese  insects  are  known,  and  from  Celebes  only 
30;  yet  only  13,  or  36  per  cent.,  are  peculiar  to  the  former 
island,  and  19,  or  63  per  cent.,  to  the  latter. 

The  result  of  these  comparisons  is,  that  although  Celebes 
is  a  single  large  island  with  only  a  few  smaller  ones  closely 
grouped  around  it,  we  must  really  consider  it  as  forming  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Archipelago,  equal  in  rank  and 
importance  to  the  whole  of  the  Moluccan  or  Philippine  groups, 
to  the  Papuan  Islands,  or  to  the  Indo-Malay  islands  (Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula).  Taking  those 
families  of  insects  and  birds  which  are  best  known,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  comparisoa  of  Celebes  with  iJiie  other 
groups  of  islands: 

PAnUOMIDJi  AKB  HAWXB,  PAR0T8,  XKI> 

paniDA.  neaonsw 

Per  oentofpecnlUr  Per  oentofpeeolkr 

^edee.  SpeeiMu 

Indo-MaUy  region 66  64 

Philippine  group 66  78 

Celebes 69  60 

Moluccan  group 62 • 62 

Timor  group 42  47 

Papuan  group 64  74 

These  large  and  well-known  families  well  represent  the 
general  character  of  the  zoology  of  Celebes;  and  they  show 
that  this  island  is  really  one  of  the  most  isolated,  portions  of 
the  Archipelago,  although  situated  in  its  very  centre. 

But  the  insects  of  Celebes  present  us  with  other  phenomena 
more  curious  and  more  difficult  to  explain  than  their  striking 
individuality.    The  butterflies  of  that  island  are  in  many  cases 
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characterized  by  a  peculiarity  of  outline  which  distingoishes 
them  at  a  glance  from  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  most  strongly  manifested  in  the  Papilios  and  the  Pierid®, 
and  consists  in  the  fore  wings  being  either  strongly  carved  or 
abruptly  bent  near  the  base,  or  in  the  extremity  being  elong- 
ated and  often  somewhat  hooked.  Oat  of  the  14  species  of 
Papilio  in  Celebes,  13  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  when  compared  with  the  most  nearly  allied  species 
of  the  surrounding  islands.  Ten  species  of  PieridsB  have  the 
same  character,  and  in  four  or  five  of  the  NymphalidsB  it  is 
also  very  distinctly  marked.  In  ahnost  every  case  the  species 
found  in  Celebes  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  islands 
westward,  and  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  Moluccas,  or  even 
larger.  The  difference  of  form  is  however  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature,  as  it  is  altogether  a  new  thing  for  a  whole  set  of 
species  in  one  country,  to  differ  in  exactly  the  same  way  from 
the  corresponding  sets  in  all  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
it  is  so  well  marked,  that  without  looking  at  the  details  of 
coloring,  most  Celebes  Papilios  and  many  PieridsB,  can  be  at 
once  distinguished  from  those  of  other  islands  by  their  form 
alone. 

The  outside  figure  of  each  pair  here  given,  shows  the  exact 
size  and  form  of  the  fore  wing  in  a  butterfly  of  Celebes,  while 
the  inner  one  represents  the  most  closely  allied  species  from  one 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  Figure  1  shows  the  strongly  curved 
margin  of  the  Celebes  species  (Papilio  gigon)  compared  with 
the  much  straighter  margin  of  Papilio  demolion  from  Singa- 
pore and  Java.  Figure  2  shows  the  abrupt  bend  over  the  base 
of  the  wing  in  Papilio  miletus  of  Celebes  compared  with  the 
slight  curvature  in  the  common  Papilio  sarpedon,  which  has 
almost  exactly  the  same  form  from  India  to  New  Guinea  and 
Australia,  Figure  3  shows  the  elongated  wing  of  Tachyris 
zarinda,  a  native  of  Celebes,  compared  with  the  much  shorter 
wing  of  Tachyris  nero,  a  very  closely  allied  species  found  in  all, 
the  western  islands.  The  difference  of  form  is  in  each  case 
sufficiently  obvious,  but  when  the  insects  themselves  are  com- 
pared it  is  much  more  striking  than  in  these  partial  outlines. 

From  the  analogy  of  birds^  we  should  suppose  that  the 
pointed  wing  gave  increased  rapidity  of  flight,  since  it  is  a 
character  of  terns,  swallows,  &lcon8,  and  of  the  dwift-flying 
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pigeons.  A  short  and  rounded  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
ways accompanies  a  more  feeble  or  more  laborious  flight,  and 
one  much  less  under  conmiand.  We  might  suppose,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  butterflies  which  possess  this  peculiar  form  were 
better  able  to  escape  pursuit.  But  there  seems  no  lyiusual 
abundance  of  insectivorous  birds  to  render  this  necessary ;  and 


as  we  can  not  believe  that  such  a  curious  peculiarity  is  without 
meaning,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  former 
condition  of  things,  when  the  island  possessed  a  much  richer 
fauna,  the  relics  of  which  we  see  in  the  isolated  birds  and  Mam- 
malia now  inhabiting  it ;  and  when  the  abundance  of  insecliv- 
orous  creatures  rendered  some  unusual  means  of  escape  a  ne- 
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oessity  for  the^larg^wioged  and  showy  butterflies.  It  is  some 
ooufirmation  of  this  view,  that  neither  the  very  small  nor  the 
very  obscurely  colored  groups  of  butterflies  have  elongated 
wings,  nor  is  any  modification  perceptible  in  those  strong* 
winged  groups  which  already  possess  great  strength  and  ra- 
pidity of  flight.  These  were  already  sufficiently  protected  from 
their  enemies,  and  did  not  require  increased  pow.er  of  escaping 
from  them.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  effect  the  pecuHar  curv- 
atnre  of  the  wings  has  in  modifying  flight 

Another  curious  feature  la  the  zoology  of  Celebes  is  also 
worthy  of  attention.  I  allude  to  the  absence  of  several  groups 
which  are  found  on  both  sides  of  it,  in  the  Indo-Malay  islands 
as  well  as  iq  the  Moluccas,  and  which  thus  seem  to  be  unable, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  intervene 
ing  island.  In  birds  we  have  the  two  families  of  Podargid» 
and  LaniadsB,  which  range  over  the  whole  Archipelago  and 
into  Australia,  and  which  yet  have  no  representative  in  Celebes. 
The  genera  Ceyx  among  Idngfishers,  Criniger  among  thrushes, 
Rhipidura  among  fly-catchers,  Oalomis  among  starlings,  and 
Erythrura  among  finches,  are  all  found  in  the  Moluccas  as  urell 
as  in  Borneo  and  Java,  but  not  a  single  species  belonging  to 
any  one  of  them  is  found  in  Celebes.  Among  insects,  the 
large  genus  of  rose-chafers  (Lomaptera)  is  found  in  every 
country  and  island  between  India  and  New  Guinea  except 
Celebes.  This  unexpected  absence  of  many  groups  from  one 
limited  district  in  the  very  centre  of  their  area  of  distribution, 
is  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  unique,  but,  I  believe,  nowhere 
so  well  marked  as  in  this  case ;  and  it  certsdnly  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  strange  character  of  this  remarkable  island. 

The  anomalies  and  eccentricities  in  the  natural  history  of 
Celebes  which  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  in  this  chapter  all 
point  to  an  origin  in  a  remote  antiquity.  The  history  of  ex- 
tinct animals  teaches  us,  that  their  distribution  in' time  and  in 
space  are  strikingly  similar.  The  rule  is,  that  just  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  adjacent  areas  usually  resemble  each  other  dosdy, 
so  do  the  productions  of  successive  periods  in  the  same  area; 
and  as  the  productions  of  remote  areas  generally  differ  widely, 
BO  do  the  productions  of  the  same  area  at  remote  epochs.  We 
are  therefore  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  change  of 
species,  still  more  of  generic  and  of  family  form,  is  a  matter 
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of  time.  But  time  may  have  led  to  a  change  of  species  in  one 
coontry,  while  in  another  the  forms  have  been  more  permanent, 
or  the  change  may  have  gone  on  at  an  equal  rate,  but  in  a  dif  < 
ferent  manner  in  both.  In  either  case  the  amount  of  individ- 
uality in  the  productions  of  a  district  will  be  to  some  extent  a 
measure  of  the  time  that  district  has  been  isolated  from  those 
that  surround  it.  Judged  by  this  standard,  Celebes  must  be 
one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  It  probably  dates 
from  a  period  not  only  anterior  to  that  wh^i  Borneo,  Java, 
and  Sumatra  were  separated  from  the  continent,  but  from  that 
still  more  remote  epoch  when  the  land  that  now  constitutes 
these  islands  had  not  risen  above  the  ocean.  Such  an  antiq- 
uity is  necessary,  to  account  for  the  number  of  animal  forms 
it  possesses,  which  show  no  relation  to  those  of  India  or  Aus- 
tralia, but  rather  with  those  of  Africa ;  and  we  are  led  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  possibility  of  there  having  once  existed  a  conti- 
nent in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  might  serve  as  a  bridge  to  con- 
nect these  distant  countries.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  land  has  been  already  thought  neces- 
sary, to  account  for  the  distribution  ot  the  curious  Quadrumana 
forming  the  family  of  the  Lemurs.  These  have  their  metrop- 
olis in  Madagascar,  but  are  found  also  in  Africa,  in  Ceylon, 
in  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  far 
as  Celebes,  which  is  its  furthest  eastern  limit.  Dr.  Sclater  has 
proposed  for  the  hypothetical  continent  cqpnecting  these  dis- 
tant points,  and  whose  former  existence  is  indicated  by  the 
Mascarene  Islands  and  the  Maldive  coral  group,  the  name  of 
Lemuria.  Whether  or  no  we  believe  in  its  existence  in  the 
exact  form  here  indicated,  the  student  of  geographical  distri- 
bution must  see  in  the  extraordinary  and  isolated  productions 
of  Celebes,  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  some  continent 
from  whence  the  ancestors  of  these  creatures,  and  of  many 
other  intermediate  forms,  could  have  been  derived. 

In  this  short  sketch  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
natural  history  of  Celebes,  I  have  been  obliged  to  enter  much 
into  details  that  I  fear  will  have  been  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  but  unless  I  had  done  so  my  exposition  would 
have  lost  much  of  its  force  and  value.  It  is  by  these  details 
alone,  that  I  have  been  able  to  prove  the  unusufd  features  that 
Celebes  presents  to  us.    Situated  in  the  very  midst  of  an 
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Archipelago^  and  closely  hemmed  in  on  erery  side  by  islands 
teeming  with  varied  forms  of  life,  its  productions  have  yet  a 
surprising  amount  of  individuality.  While  it  is  poor  in  the 
actual  number  of  its  species,  it  is  yet  wonderfully  rich  in  pecu- 
liar forms ;  many  of  which  are  singular  or  beautiful,  and  are 
in  some  cases  absolutely  unique  upon  the  globe.  We  behold 
here  the  curious  phenomenon  of  groups  of  insects  changing 
their  outline  in  a  similar  manner  when  compared  with  those 
of  surrounding  islands,  suggesting  some  common  cause  which 
never  seems  to  have  acted  elsewhere  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Celebes,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  most  striking  example 
of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals.  We  can  see  that  their  present  dis- 
tribution upon  the  globe  is  the  result  of  all  the  more  recent 
changes  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone;  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  the-phenomena  we  are  sometimes  able  to  deduce  ap- 
proximately what  those  past  changes  must  have  been,  in  order 
to  produce  the  distribution  we  find  to  exist  In  the  compara- 
tively simple  case  of  the  Timor  group  we  were  able  to  deduce 
these  changes  with  some  approach  to  certainty.  In  the  much 
more  complicated  case  of  Celebes,  we  can  only  indicate  their 
general  nature,  sinc^  we  now  see  the  result,  not  of  any  single 
or  recent- change  only,  but  of  whole  series  of  the  later  revolu- 
tions which  have  resulted  in  the  present  distribution  of  land  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 

BANDA. 
DBGEMBSR,  1867,  ICAT,  1859,  AFBZL,  1861. 

The  Batch  mail*steamer  in  which  I  travelled  from  Macas- 
sar to  Banda  and  Amboyna  was  a  roomy  and  comfortable  ves- 
sel, although  it  would  only  go  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  finest 
weather.  Aa  there  were  but  three  passengers  besides  mjsel^ 
we  had  abundance  of  room,  and  I  was  able  to  enjoy  a  voyage 
more  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  The  arrangements  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  on  board  English  or  Indian 
steamers.  There  are  no  cabin  servants,  as  every  cabin  passen- 
ger invariably  brings  his  own,  and  the  ship's  stewards  at- 
tend only  to  the  saloon  and  the  eating  department  At  si^c 
A.  K.  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  provided  for  those  who  like  it 
At  seven  to  eight  there  is  a  light  breakfast  of  tea,  eggs,  saiv 
dines,  etc.  At  ten,  Madeira,  gin,  and  bitters  are  brought  on 
deck  as  a  whet  for  the  substantial  eleven-o'clock  breakfast, 
which  differs  from  a  dinner  only  in  the  absence  of  soup.  Cups 
of  tea  and  coffee  are  brought  round  at  three  p.  m.  ;  bitters,'etc., 
again  at  five,  a  good  dinner,  with  beer  and  claret,  at  half  past 
six,  concluded  by  tea  and  coffee  at  eight.  Between  whiles 
beer  and  soda-water  are  supplied  when  called  for,  so  there 
is  no  lack  of  little  gastronomical  excitements  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  a  sea  voyage. 

Our  first  stopping-place  was  Coupang,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  large  island  of  Timor.  We  then  coasted  along  that  isl- 
and for  several  hundred  miles,  having  always  a  view  of  hilly 
ranges  covered  with  scanty  vegetation,  rising,  ridge  behind 
ridge,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  Turn- 
ing off  toward  Banda,  we  passed  Pulo-Cambing,  Wetter,  and 
Boma,all  of  which  are  desolate  and  barren  volcanic  islands, 
almost  as  uninviting  as  Aden,  and  offering  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  usual  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  the  Archipelago.  In 
two  days  more  we  reached  the  volcanic  group  of  Banda, 
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covered  with  an  annsnaUy  dense  and  brilliant  green  vegeta- 
tion, indicating  that  we  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  the 
hot  dry  winds  from  the  plains  of  Central  Australia.  Banda 
is  a  lovely  little  spot,  its  three  islands  inclosing  a  secure  har- 
bor from  whence  no  outlet  is  visible,  and  with  water  so  trans- 
parent that  living  corals  and  even  the  minutest  objects  are 
plainly  seen  on  the  volcanic  sand  at  a  depth  of  seven  or 
eight  &thoms.  The  ever-smoking  volcano  rears  its  bare  cone 
on  one  side,  while  the  two  larger  islands  are  clothed  with 
vegetation  to  the  sunmut  of  the  hills. 

Going  on  shore,  I  walked  up  a  pretty  path  which  leads 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  island  on  which  the  town  is  sit- 
uated, where  there  is  a  telegraph  station  and  a  magnificent 
view.  Below  lies  the  little  town,  with  its  neat  red-tiled 
white  houses  and  the  thatched  cottages  of  the  natives,  bound- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  old  Portuguese  fort.  Beyond,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  lies  the  larger  island  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  formed  of  a  range  of  abrupt  hills  covered  with 
fine  forest  and  nutmeg  gardens;  while  close  opposite  the 
town  is  the  volcano,  forming  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  the  lower 
part  only  covered  with  a  Ught-green  bushy  vegetation.  On 
its  north  side  the  outline  is  more  uneven,  and  there  is  a  slight 
hollow  or  chasm  about  one-fifth  of  the  way  down,  from  which 
constantly  issue  two  columns  of  smoke,  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  from  the  rugged  surface  around,  and  from  some  spots 
nearer  the  summit.  A  white  efflorescence,  probably  sulphur, 
is  thickly  spread  over  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  mark- 
ed by  the  narrow  black  vertical  lines  of  water  gullies.  The 
smoke  unites  as  it  rises,  and  forms  a  dense  cloud,  which  in 
calm  damp  weather  spreads  out  into  a  wide  canopy  hiding 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  At  night  and  early  morning  it 
often  rises  up  straight,  and  leaves  the  whole  outline  clear. 

It  is  only  when  actually  gazing  on  an  active  volcano  that 
one  can  fuUy  realize  its  awftilness  and  grandeur.  Whence 
comes  that  inexhaustible  fire  whose  dense  and  sulphureous 
smoke  for  ever  issues  from  this  bare  and  desolate  peak? 
Whence  the  mighty  forces  that  produced  that  peak,  and  still 
from  time  to  time  exhibit  themselves  in  the  earthquakes  that 
always  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  vents?  The  knowl- 
edge from  childhood  of  the  figict  that  volcanoes  and  earth- 
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quakes  exist,  has  taken  away  somewhat  of  the  strange  and 
exceptional  character  that  really  belongs  to  them.  The  in- 
habitant of  most  parts  of  Northern  Europe  sees  in  the  earth 
the  emblem  of  stability  and  repose.  His  whole  life-expe- 
rience, and  that  of  all  his  age  and  generation,  teaches  him 
that  the  earth  is  solid  and  firm,  that  its  massive  rocks  may 
contain  water  in  abundance,  but  never  fire ;  and  these  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  earth  are  manifest  in  every  mount- 
ain his  country  contains.  A  volcano  is  a  fact  opposed  to  all 
this  mass  of  experience,  a  fact  of  so  awful  a  character  that, 
if  it  were  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  it  would  make 
the  earth  uninhabitable ;  a  fact  so  strange  and  unaccount- 
able that  we  may  be  sure  it  would  not  be  believed  on  any 
human  testimony,  if  presented  to  us  now  for  the  first  time 
as  a  natural  phenomenon  happening  in  a  distant  country. 

The  summit  of  the  small  island  is  composed  of  a  highly 
crystalline  basalt ;  lower  down  I  found  a  hard  stratified  slaty 
sandstone,  while  on  the  beach  are  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and 
scattered  masses  of  white  coralline  limestone.  The  larger 
island  has  coral  rock  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred 
feet,  while  above  is  lava  and  basalt.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  little  group  of  four  islands  is  the  fragment 
of  a  larger  district  which  was  perhaps  once  connected  with 
Ceram,  but  which  was  separated  and  broken  up  by  the  same 
forces  which  formed  the  volcanic  cone.  When  I  visited  the 
larger  island  on  another  occasion  I  saw  a  considerable  tract 
covered  with  large  forest-trees,  dead,  but  still  standing.  This 
was  a  record  of  the  last  great  earthquake  only  two  years  ago, 
when  the  sea  broke  in  over  this  part  of  the  island,  and  so  flood- 
ed it  as  to  destroy  the  vegetation  on  all  the  lowlands.  Al- 
most every  year  there  is  an  earthquake  here,  and  at  intervals 
of  a  few  years  very  severe  ones,  which  throw  down  houses 
and  carry  ships  out  of  the  harbor  bodily  into  the  streets. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  incurred  by  these  terrific  visit- 
ations, and  the  small  size  and  isolated  position  of  these  little 
islands,  they  have  been  and  still  are  of  considerable  value  to 
the  Dutch  Gk>vemment,  as  the  chief  nutmeg-garden  in  the 
world.  Almost  the  whole  surface  is  planted  with  nutmegs, 
grown  under  the  shade  of  lofty  kanary-trees  (Kanarium  com- 
mune).   The  light  volcanic  soil,  the  shade,  and  the  excessive 
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moisture  of  these  islands,  where  it  rains^  more  or  less  every 
month  in  the  year,  seem  exactly  to  suit  the  nutmeg-tree 
which  requires  no  manure  and  scarcely  any  attention*  All 
the  year  round  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  are  to  be  found,  and 
none  of  those  diseases  occur  which,  under  a  forced  and  un- 
natural system  of  cultivation,  have  ruined  the  nutmeg-plant- 
ers of  Singapore  and  Penang. 

Few  cultivated  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  nutmeg- 
trees.  They  are  handsomely  shaped  and  glossy-leaved, 
growing  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  bearing 
small  yellowish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  the  size  and  color  of 
a  peach,  but  rather  oval.  It  is  of  a  tough,  fleshy  consistence, 
but  when  ripe  splits  open,  and  shows  the  dark-brown  nut 
within,  covered  with  the  crimson  mace,  and  is  then  a  most 
beautiful  object  Within  the  thin  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is 
the  seed,  which  is  the  nutmeg  of  commerce.  The  nuts  are 
eaten  by  the  large  pigeons  of  Banda,  which  digest  the  mace 
but  cast  up  the  nut,  with  its  seed  uninjured. 

The  nutmeg  trade  has  hitherto  been  a  strict  monopoly  of 
the  Dutch  Government ;  but  since  leaving  the  country  I  be- 
lieve that  this  monopoly  has  been  partially  or  wholly  dis- 
continued, a  proceeding  which  appears  exceedingly  injudi- 
cious and  quite  unnecessary.  There  are  cases  in  which  mo- 
nopolies are  perfectly  justifiable,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  one 
of  them.  A  small  country  like  Holland  can  not  afford  to 
keep  distant  and  expensive  colonies  at  a  loss ;  and  having 
possession  of  a  very  small  island  where  a  valuable  product, 
noe  a  necessafy  of  life^  can  be  obtained  at  little  cost,  it  is  al- 
most the  duty  of  the  state  to  monopolize  it.  No  injury  is 
done  thereby  to  any  one,  but  a  great  benefit  is  conferred  on 
the  whole  population  of  Holland  and  its  dependencies,  since 
the  produce  of  the  State  monopolies  eaves  them  from  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  taxation.  Had  the  Government  not  kept 
the  nutmeg  trade  of  Banda  in  its  own  hands,  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  islands  would  long  ago  have  become 
the  property  of  one  or  more  large  capitalists.  The  monopo- 
ly would  have  been  almost  the  same,  since  no  known  spot  on 
the  globe  can  produce  nutmegs  so  cheaply  as  Banda,  but  the 
profits  of  the  monopoly  would  have  gone  to  a  few  individ- 
uals instead  of  to  the  nation.  As  an  illustration  of  how  a 
State  monopoly  may  become  a  State  duty,  let  us  suppose 
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that  no  gold  existed  in  Australia,  but  that  it  had  been  found 
in  immense  quantities  by  one  of  our  ships  in  some  small  and 
barren  island.  In  this  case  it  would  plainly  become  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  keep  and  work  the  nunes  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, since  by  doing  so  the  gain  would  be  fairly  divided  among 
the  whole  population  by  decrease  of  taxation ;  whereas  by 
leaving  it  open  to  free  trade  while  merely  keeping  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island,  we  should  certainly  produce  enormous 
evils  during  the  first  struggle  for  the  precious  metal,  and 
should  ultimately  subside  into  the  monopoly  of  some  wealthy 
individual  or  great  company,  whose  enormous  revenue  would 
not  equally  benefit  the  community.  The  nutmegs  of  Banda 
and  the  tin  of  Banca  are  to  some  extent  parallel  cases  to 
this  supposititious  one,  and  I  believe  the  Dutch  Gbvemment 
will  act  most  unwisely  if  they  give  up  their  monopoly. 

Even  the  destruction  of  the  nutmeg  and  clove-trees  in 
many  islands,  in  order  to  restrict  their  cultivation  to  one  or 
two  where  the  monopoly  could  be  easily  guarded,  usually 
made  the  theme  of  so  much  virtuous  indignation  against  the 
Dutch,  may  be  defended  on  similar  principles,  and  is  certain- 
ly not  nearly  so  bad  as  many  monopolies  we  ourselves  have 
till  very  recently  maintained.  Nutmegs  and  cloves  are  not 
necessaries  of  life;  diey  are  not  even  used  as  spices  by  the 
natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  no  one  was  materially  or  per- 
manently injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  since  there 
are  a  hundred  other  products  that  can  be  grown  in  the  same 
islands,  equally  valuable  and  &r  more  beneficial  in  a  social 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  case  exactly  parallel  to  our  prohibi- 
tion of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  England,  for  fiscal  purposes, 
and  is,  morally  and  economically,  neither  better  nor  worse. 
The  salt  monopoly  which  we  so  long  maintained  in  India  was 
much  worse.  As  long  as  we  keep  up  a  system  of  excise  and 
customs  on  articles  of  daily  use,  which  requires  an  elaborate 
array  of  officers  and  coast-guards  to  carry  into  effect,  and 
which  creates  a  number  of  purely  legal  crimes,  it  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  for  us  to  affect  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch,  who  carried  out  a  much  more  justifiable,  less  hurtful, 
and  more  profitable  system  in  their  Eastern  possessions.  I 
challenge  objectors  to  point  out  any  physical  or  moral  evils 
that  have  actually  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
Government  in  this  matter,  whereas  such  evils  are  the  admit- 
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ted  results  of  every  one  of  our  monopolies  and  restrictions. 
The  condition^  of  the  two  experiments  are  totally  different 
The  true  "  political  economy'*  of  a  higher,  when  governing  a 
lower  race,  has  never  yet  been  worked  out.  The  application 
of  our  "political  economy"  to  such  cases  invariably  results 
in  the  extinction  or  degradation  of  the  lower  race ;  whence 
we  may  consider  it  probable  that  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  its  truth  is  the  approximate  mental  and  social  unity 
of  the  society  in  which  it  is  applied.  I  shall  again  refer  to 
this  subject  in  my  chapter  on  Temate,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  old  spice-islands. 

The  natives  of  Banda  are  very  much  mixed,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  mon- 
grels, in  various  degrees  of  Malay,  Papuan,  Arab,  Portuguese, 
and  Dutch.  The  first  two  form  the  basis  of  the  larger  por- 
tion, and  the  dark  skins,  pronounced  features,  and  more  or 
less  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuans  preponderates.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  aborigines  of  Banda  were  Papuans,  and 
a  portion  of  them  still  exists  in  the  E6  Islands,  where  they 
emigrated  when  the  Portuguese  first  took  possession  of  their 
native  island.  It  is  such  people  as  these  that  are  often  look- 
ed upon  as  transitional  forms  between  two  very  distinct 
races,  like  the  Malays  and  Papuans,  whereas  they  are  only 
examples  of  intermixture. 

The  animal  productions  of  Banda,  though  very  few,  are 
interesting.  The  islands  have  perhaps  no  truly  indigenous 
Mammalia  but  bats.  The  deer  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  pig 
have  probably  been  introduced.  A  species  of  Cuscus  or 
Eastern  opossum  is  also  found  at  Banda,  and  this  may  be 
truly  indigenous  in  the  sense  of  not  having  been  introduced 
by  man.  Of  birds,  during  my  three  visits  of  one  or  two  days 
each,  I  collected  eight  kinds,  and  the  Dutch  collectors  have 
added  a  few  others.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  fine  and  very 
handsome  firuit-pigeon  (Carpophaga  concinna),  which  feeds 
upon  the  nutmegs,  or  rather  on  the  mace,  and  whose  loud 
booming  note  is  to  be  continually  heard.  This  bird  is  found 
in  the  E6  and  Matabello  Islands,  as  well  as  Banda,  but  not  in 
Ceram  or  any  of  the  larger  islands,  which  are  inhabited  by 
allied  but  very  distinct  species.  A  beautiful  small  fruit-dove 
(Ptilonopus  diadematus)  is  also  peculiar  to  Banda. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AMBOYNA. 
DBGEMBBB,  1857;  OCTOBBB,  1859;  FBBRUART,  1860. 

Twenty  hours  from  Banda  brought  us  to  Amboyna,  the 
capital  of  the  Moluccas,  and  one  of  the  oldest  European 
settlements  in  the  East.  The  island  consists  of  two  peninsu- 
las, so  nearly  divided  by  inlets  of  the  sea  as  to  leave  only  a 
sandy  isthmus  about  a  mile  wide  near  their  eastern  extremity. 
The  western  inlet  is  several  miles  long,  and  forms  a  fine  har- 
bor, on  the  southern  side  of  which  is  situated  the  town  of 
Amboyna.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Mohnike, 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Moluccas,  a  German,  and  a 
naturalist.  I  found  that  he  could  write  and  read  English, 
but  could  not  speak  it,  being,  like  myself,  a  bad  linguist ;  so 
we  had  to  use  French  as  a  medium  of  communication.  He 
kindly  offered  me  a  room  during  my  stay  in  Amboyna,  and 
introduced  me  to  his  junior.  Dr.  Doleschall,  a  Hungarian,  and 
also  an  entomologist.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  most  amia- 
ble young  man,  but  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  was  dying 
of  consumption,  though  still  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  In  the  evening  my  host  took  me  to  the  residence  of 
the  Governor,  Mr.  Goldmann,  who  received  me  in  a  m6st 
kind  and  cordial  manner,  and  offered  me  every  assistance. 
The  town  of  Amboyna  consists  of  a  few  business  streets,  and 
a  number  of  roads  set  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bor- 
dered by  hedges  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  inclosing  country- 
houses  and  huts  embosomed  in  palms  and  fruit-trees.  Hills 
and  mountains  form  the  background  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  there  are  few  places  more  enjoyable  for  a  morning 
or  evening  stroll  than  these  sandy  roads  and  shady  lanes  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  city  of  Amboyna. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  the  island,  nor  is  it  now 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  although  very  severe  ones 
have  occurred,  and  may  be  expected  agaia    Mr,  William 
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Funnell,  in  his  voyage  with  Dampier  to  the  South  Seas  in 
1706,  says:  "While  we  were  here  (at  Amboyna)  we  had  a 
great  earthquake,  which  continued  two  days,  in  which  time 
it  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  for  the  ground  burst  open  in 
many  places,  and  swallowed  up  several  houses  and  whole 
families.  Several  of  the  people  were  dug  out  again,  but  most 
of  them  dead,  and  many  had  their  legs  or  arms  broken  by 
the  fall  of  the  houses.  The  castle  walls  were  rent  asunder 
in  several  places,  and  we  thought  that  it  and  all  the  houses 
would  have  fallen  down.  The  ground  where  we  were  swelled 
like  a  wave  in  the  sea,  but  near  us  we  had  no  hurt  done." 
There  are  also  numerous  records  of  eruptions  of  a  volcano  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island.  In  1674  an  eruption  destroyed 
a  village.  In  1694  there  was  another  eruption.  In  17d7 
much  vapor  and  heat  was  emitted.  Other  eruptions  occurred 
in  1816  and  1820,  and  in  1824  a  new  crater  is  said  to  have 
been  formed.  Yet  so  capricious  is  the  action  of  these  sub- 
terranean fires,  that  since  the  last-named  epoch  all  eruptive 
symptoms  have  so  completely  ceased  that  I  was  assured  by 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  European  inhabitants  of  Am- 
boyna that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  as  a  vol- 
cano on  the  island. 

During  the  few  days  that  elapsed  before  I  could  make  ar- 
rangements to  visit  the  interior,  I  enjoyed  myself  much  in 
the  society  of  the  two  doctors,  botii  amiable  and  well-educated 
men,  and  both  enthusiastic  entomologists,  though  obliged  to 
increase  their  collection  almost  entirely  by  means  of  native 
collectors.  Dr.  Doleschall  studied  chiefly  the  flies  and  spi- 
ders, but  also  collected  butterflies  and  moths,  and  in  his 
boxes  I  saw  grand  specimens  of  the  emerald  Omithoptera 
priamus  and  the  azure  Papillio  ulysses,  with  many  more  of  the 
superb  butterflies  of  this  rich  island.  Dr.  Mohnike  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  the  beetles,  and  had  formed  a  magnificent 
collection  during  many  years'  residence  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Japan  and  Amboyna.  The  Japanese  collection  was 
especially  interesting,  containing  both  the  fine  Carabi  of 
northern  countries  and  the  gorgeous  BuprestidsB  and  Longi- 
corns  of  the  tropics.  The  doctor  made  the  voyage  to  Jeddo 
by  land  from  Nagasaki,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter, manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Japan,  and  with 
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the  geology,  physical  features,  and  natural  history  of  the 
country.  He  showed  me  collections  of  cheap  wood-cuts  print- 
ed in  colors,  which  are  sold  at  less  than  a  &rthing  each,  and 
comprise  an  endless  variety  of  sketches  of  Japanese  scenery 
and  manners.  Though  rude,  they  are  very  characteristic, 
and  often  exhibit  touches  of  great  humor.  He  also  possesses 
a  large  collection  of  colored  sketches  of  the  plants  of  Japan, 
made  by  a  Japanese  lady,  which  are  the  most  masterly  things 
I  have  ever  seen.  Every  stem,  twig,  and  leaf  is  produced  by 
single  touches  of  the  brush,  the  character  and  perspective  of 
very  complicated  plants  being  admirably  given,  and  the  ar- 
ticulations of  stem  and  leaves  shown  in  a  most  scientific 
manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  stay  for  three  weeks  at  a 
small  hut  on  a  newly-cleaned  plantation  in  the  interior  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  island,  I  with  some  difficulty  obtained 
a  boat  and  men  to  take  me  across  the  water,  for  the  Amboy- 
nese  are  dreadfully  lazy.  Passing  up  the  harbor,  in  appear- 
ance like  a  fine  river,  the  clearness  of  the  water  afforded  me 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  beautifiil  sights  I  have  ever 
beheld.  The  bottom  was  absolutely  hidden  by  a  continuous 
series  of  corals,  sponges,  actinis,  and  other  marine  produc- 
tions, of  magnificent  dimensions,  varied  forms,  and  brilliant 
colors.  The  depth  varied  from  about  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and 
the  bottom  was  very  uneven,  rocks  and  chasms  and  little  hills 
and  valleys,  ofiering  a  variety  of  stations  for  the  growth  of 
these  animal  forests.  In  and  out  among  them  moved  numbers 
of  blue  and  red  and  yellow  fishes,  spotted  and  banded  and 
striped  in  the  most  striking  manner,  while  great  orange  or 
rosy  transparent  Medusas  floated  along  near  the  surface.  It 
was  a  sight  to  gaze  at  for  hours,  and  no  description  can  do 
justice  to  its  surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  For  once,  the 
reality  exceeded  the  most  glowing  accounts  I  had  ever  read 
of  the  wonders  of  a  coral  sea.  There  is  perhaps  no  spot  in 
the  world  richer  in  marine  productions,  corals,  shells,  and 
fishes  than  the  harbor  of  Amboyna. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  a  good  broad  path 
passes  through  swamp  clearing  and  forest,  over  hill  and  val- 
ley, to  the  farther  side  of  the  island ;  the  coralline  rock  con- 
stantly protruding  through  the  deep  red  earth  which  fills  all 
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the  hollows,  and  is  more  or  less  spread  over  the  plains  and 
hill-sides.  The  forest  vegetation  is  here  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant character ;  ferns  and  palms  abound,  and  the  climbing 
rattans  were  more  abundant  than  I  had  ever  seen  them, 
forming  tangled  festoons  over  almost  every  large  forest-tree. 
The  cottage  I  was  to  occupy  was  situated  in  a  large  clearing 
of  about  a  hundred  acres,  part  of  which  was  already  planted 
with  young  cacao-trees  and  plantains  to  shade  them,  while 
the  rest  was  covered  with  dead  and  half-burnt  forest-trees ; 
and  on  one  side  there  was  a  tract  where  the  trees  had  been 
recently  felled,  and  were  not  yet  burnt  The  path  by  which 
I  had  arrived  continued  along  one  side  of  this  clearing,  and 
then  again  entering  the  virgin  forest,  passed  over  hill  and 
dale  to  the  northern  side  of  the  island. 

My  abode  was  merely  a  little  thatched  hut,  consisting  of 
an  open  veranda  in  Aront,  and  a  small  dark  sleeptng-rpom 
behind.  It  was  raised  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
was  reached  by  rude  steps  to  the  centre  of  the  veranda. 
The  walls  and  floor  were  of  bamboo,  and  it  contained  a  table, 
two  bamboo  chairs,  and  a  couch.  Here  I  soon  made  myself 
comfortable,  and  set  to  work  hunting  for  insects  among  the 
more  recently  felled  timber,  which  swarmed  with  fine  Cur- 
culionidee,  longicoms,  and  Bupr^tidae,  most  of  them  remark- 
able for  their  elegant  forms  or  brilliant  colors,  and  almost 
all  entirely  new  to  me.  Only  the  entomologist  can  appreci- 
ate the  delight  with  which  I  hunted  about  for  hours  in  the 
hot  sunshine,  among  the  branches  and  twigs  and  bark  of  the 
fallen  trees,  every  few  minutes  securing  insects  which  were 
at  that  time  almost  aU  rare  or  new  to  European  collection& 

In  the  shady  forest  paths  were  many  fine  butterflies,  most 
conspicuous  among  which  was  the  shining  blue  Papilio  ulys- 
ses,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  tribe.  Though  at  that  time  so 
rare  in  Europe,  I  found  it  absolutely  common  in  Amboyna, 
though  not  easy  to  obtain  in  fine  condition,  a  large  number 
of  the  specimens  being  found,  when  captured,  to  have  the 
wings  torn  or  broken.  It  flies  with  a  rather  weak  undula- 
ting motion,  and  from  its  large  size,  its  tailed  wings,  and  bril- 
liant color,  is  one  of  the  most  tropical-looking  insects  the 
naturalist  can  gaze  upon. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  beetles  of 
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Amboyna  and  those  of  Macassar,  the  latter  generally  small 
and  obscure,  the  former  large  and  brilliant.  On  the  whole, 
the  insects  here  most  resemble  those  of  the  Am  Islands,  bnt 
they  are  almost  always  of  distinct  species,  and  when  they 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  each  other  the  species  of  Amboyna 
are  of  larger  size  and  more  brilliant  colors,  so  that  one  might 
be  led  to  conclude  that,  in  passing  east  and  west  into  a  less 
favorable  soil  and  climate,  they  had  degenerated  into  less 
striking  forms. 

Of  an  evening  I  generally  set  reading  in  the  veranda, 
ready  to  capture  any  insects  that  were  attracted  to  the  light. 
One  night  about  nine  o'clock  I  heard  a  curious  noise  and 
rustling  overhead,  as  if  some  heavy  animal  were  crawling 
slowly  over  the  thatch.  The  noise  soon  ceased,  and  I 
thought  no  more  about  it,  and  went  to  bed  soon  afterward. 
The  next  afternoon  just  before  dinner,  being  rather  tired 
with  my  day's  work,  I  was  lying  on  the  couch  with  a  book 
in  my  hand,  when,  gazing  upward,  I  saw  a  large  mass  of 
something  overhead  which  I  had  not  noticed  before.  Look- 
ing more  carefully,  I  could  see  yellow  and  black  marks,  and 
thought  it  must  be  a  tortoise-shell  put  up  there  out  of  the 
way  between  the  ridge-pole  and  the  roof  Continuing  to 
gaze,  it  suddenly  resolved  itself  into  a  large  snake,  compactly 
coiled  up  in  a  kind  of  knot ;  and  I  could  detect  his  head  and 
his  bright  eyes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  folds.  The  noise 
of  the  evening  before  was  now  explained.  A  python  had 
climbed  up  one  of  the  posts  of  the  house,  and  had  made  his 
way  under  the  thatch  within  a  yard  of  my  head,  and  taken 
up  a  comfortable  position  in  the  roof— -and  I  had  slept  sound- 
ly all  night  directly  under  him. 

I  called  to  my  two  boys  who  were  skinning  birds  below 
and  said,  ^'Here's  a  big  snake  in  the  roof;"  but  as  soon  as  I 
had  shown  it  to  them  they  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  beg- 
ged me  to  come  out  directly.  Finding  they  were  too  much 
afraid  to  do  any  thing,  we  called  some  of  the  laborers  in  the 
plantation,  and  soon  had  half  a  dozen  men  in  consultation 
outside.  One  of  these,  a  native  of  Bouru,  where  there  are  a 
great  many  snakes,  said  he  would  get  him  out,  and  proceeded 
to  work  in  a  business-like  manner.  He  made  a  strong  noose 
of  rattan,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  the  other  hand  poked  at 
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the  snake,  who  then  began  slowly  to  nnooil  itself  He  then 
managed  to  slip  the  noose  ovemts  head,  and  getting  it  well 
on  to  the  body,  dragged  the  animal  down.  There  was  a 
great  scuffle  as  the  snake  coiled  romid  the  chairs  and  posts 
to  resist  his  enemy,  but  at  length  the  man  caught  hold  of  its 
tail,  rushed  out  of  the  house  (running  so  quick  that  the  crea- 
ture seemed  quite  confounded),  and  tried  to  strike  its  head 
against  a  tree.  He  missed  however,  and  let  go,  and  the 
snake  got  under  a  dead  trunk  close  by.  It  was  again  poked 
out,  and  again  the  Bouru  man  caught  hold  of  its  tail,  and 
nmning  away  quickly  dashed  its  head  with  a  swing  against 
a  tree,  and  it  was  then  easily  killed  with  a  hatchet.  It  was 
about  twelve  feet  long,  and  very  thick,  capable  of  doing 
much  mischief,  and  of  swallowing  a  dog  or  a  child. 

I  did  not  get  a  great  many  birds  here.  The  most  re- 
markable were  the  fine  crimson  lory  (Eos  rubra),  a  brush- 
tongued  parroquet  of  a  vivid  crimson  color,  which  was  very 
abundant.  Large  flocks  of  them  came  about  the  plantation, 
and  formed  a  magnificent  object  when  they  settled  down 
upon  some  flowering  tree,  on  the  nectar  of  which  lories  feed. 
I  also  obtained  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  fine  racquet- 
tailed  kingfisher  of  Amboyna  (Tanysiptera  nais),  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  beautifiil  of  that  beautiful  iamily.  These 
birds  difier  from  all  other  kingfishers  (which  have  usually 
short  tails)  by  having  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  immense- 
ly lengthened,  and  very  narrowly  webbed,  but  terminated 
by  a  spoon-shaped  enlargement,  as  in  the  motmots  and  some 
of  the  humming-birds.  They  belong  to  that  division  of  the 
family  termed  king-hunters,  living  chiefly  on  insects  and 
small  land-molluscs,  which  they  dart  down  upon  and  pick  up 
from  the  ground,  just  as  a  kingfisher  picks  a  fish  out  of  the 
water.  They  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  area,  comprising 
the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Northern  Australia.  About 
ten  species  of  these  birds  are  now  known,  all  much  resem- 
bling each  other,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinguishable  in  every 
locality.  The  Amboynese  species,  of  which  a  very  accurate 
representation  is  here  given,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest. It  is  full  seventeen  inches  long  to  the  tips  of  the 
tail-feathers ;  the  bill  is  coral  red,  the  under  surfece  pare 
white,  the  back  and  wings  deep  purple,  while  the  shoulders. 
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head,  and  nape,  and 
some  spots  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  back 
and  wings,  are  pure 
azure  blue.  The  tail  is 
white,  with  the  feath- 
ers narrowly  blue-edg- 
ed, but  the  narrow  part 
of  the  long  feathers  is 
rich  blue.  This  was 
an  entirely  new  spe- 
cies, and  has  been  well 
named  after  an  ocean 
goddess  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Gray. 

On  Christmas-eve  I 
returned  to  Amboyna, 
where  I  staid  about  ten 
ten  days  with  my  kind 
friend  Dr.  Mohnike. 
Considering  that  I  had 
been  away  only  twen- 
ty days,  and  that  on 
five  or  six  of  those  I 
was  prevented  doing 
any  thing  by  the  wet 
weather  and  slight  at- 
tacks of  fever,  I  had 
made  a  very  nice  col- 
lection of  insects,  com- 
prising a  much  larger 
proportion  of  large  and 
brilliant  species  than  I 
had  ever  before  obtain- 
ed in  so  short  a  time. 
Of  the  beautiful  met- 
allic BuprestidsB  I  had 
about  a  dozen  hand- 
some species,  yet  in 
the  doctor's  collection 
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I  observed  four  or  five  more  very  fine  ones,  so  that  Amboy- 
na is  unnsually  rich  in  this  elegant  group. 

During  my  stay  here  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  Europeans  live  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  where  they  have 
adopted  customs  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  climate 
than  we  have  done  in  our  tropical  possessions.  Almost  all 
business  is  transacted  in  the  morning  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  twelve,  the  afternoon  being  given  up  to  repose, 
and  the  evening  to  visiting.  When  in  the  house  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  even  at  dinner,  they  use  a  loose  cotton 
dress,  only  putting  on  a  suit  of  thin  European-made  clothes, 
for  out-of-doors  and  evening  wear.  They  often  walk  about 
after  sunset  bareheaded,  reserving  the  black  hat  for  visits  oi 
ceremony.  Life  is  thus  made  far  more  agreeable,  and  the 
fatigue  and  discomfort  incident  to  the  climate  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Christmas-day  is  not  made  much  oiy  but  on  New- 
year's  day  official  and  complimentary  visits  are  paid,  and 
about  sunset  we  went  to  the  Governor's,  where  a  large  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  assembled.  Tea  and  coffee 
were  handed  round,  as  is  almost  universal  during  a  visit,  as 
well  as  cigars,  for  on  no  occasion  is  smoking  prohibited  in 
Dutch  colonies,  cigars  being  generally  lighted  before  the 
cloth  is  withdrawn  at  dinner,  even  though  half  the  com- 
pany are  ladies.  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  the  rare  black 
lory  from  New  Guinea  (Chalcopsitta  atra).  The  plumage  is 
rather  glossy,  and  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  and  purple, 
the  bill  and  feet  being  entirely  black. 

The  native  Amboynese  who  reside  in  the  city  are  a  strange, 
half-civilized,  half-savage,  lazy  people,  who  seem  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  at  least  three  races,  Portuguese,  Malay,  and  Papuan 
or  Ceramese,  with  an  occasional  cross  of  Chinese  or  Dutch. 
The  Portuguese  element  decidedly  predominates  in  the  old 
Christian  population,  as  indicated  by  features,  habits,  and  the 
retention  of  many  Portuguese  words  in  the  Malay,  which 
is  now  their  language.  They  have  a  peculiar  style  of  dress 
which  they  wear  among  themselves,  a  close-fitting  white  shirt 
with  black  trowsers,  and  a  black  frock  or  upper  shirt.  The 
women  seem  to  prefer  a  dress  entirely  black.  On  festivals 
and  state  occasions  they  adopt  the  swallow-taU  coat,  chim- 
ney-pot hat,  and  their  accompaniments,  displaying  all  the  ab- 
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surdity  of  our  European  fashionable  dress.  Though  now  Prot- 
estants, they  preserve  at  feasts  and  weddings  the  processions 
and  music  of  the  Catholic  Church^  curiously  mixed  up  with 
the  gongs  and  dances  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Their 
language  has  still  much  more  Portuguese  than  Dutch  in  it,  al- 
though they  have  been  in  close  communication  with  the  lat- 
ter nation  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  even 
many  names  of  birds,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  as  well 
as  many  domestic  terms,  being  plainly  Portuguese.'  This 
people  seems  to  have  had  a  marvellous  power  of  colonization, 
and  a  capacity  for  impressing  their  national  characteristics 
on  every  country  they  conquered,  or  in  which  they  effected 
a  merely  temporary  settlement.  In  a  suburb  of  Amboyna 
there  is  a  village  of  aboriginal  Malays  who  are  Mohammed- 
ans, and  who  speak  a  peculiar  language  allied  to  those  of 
Ceram,  as  well  as  Malay.  They  are  chiefly  fishermen,  and 
are  said  to  be  both  more  industrious  and  more  honest  than 
the  native  Christians. 

I  went  on  Sunday,  by  invitation,  to  see  a  collection  of  shdls 
and  fish  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Amboyna.  The  fishes  are 
perhaps  unrivalled  for  variety  and  beauty  by  those  of  any 
one  spot  on  the  earth.  The  celebrated  Dutch  ichthyologist. 
Dr.  Blocker,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  species  found  at  Amboyna,  a  number  almost  equal  to 
those  of  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  are  of  the  most  brilliant  colors,  being  marked  with 
bands  and  spots  of  the  purest  yellows,  reds,  and  blues,  while 
their  forms  present  all  that  strange  and  endless  variety  so 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  The  shells  are 
also  very  numerous,  and  comprise  a  number  of  the  finest  spe- 
cies in  the  world.  The  Mactras  and  Ostreas  in  particular 
struck  me  by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  colors.  Shells 
have  long  been  an  object  of  traffic  in  Amboyna ;  many  of 
the  natives  get  their  living  by  collecting  and  cleaning  them, 

'  The  foUowini;  are  a  few  of  the  Portuguese  words  in  common  use  by  the  Ma- 
lay-speaking natives  of  Ambo3aia  and  the  other  Molncca  islands :  Pombo  (Pigeon) ; 
milo  (maize);  testa  (forehead);  horas  (honrs);  alfinete  (pin) ;  cadeira  (ebur) ; 
len^o  (handkerchief) ;  ftesco (cool) ;  trigo  (flonr) ;  sono  (sleep) ;  familia  (family); 
histori  (talk) ;  vosse  (you) ;  mesmo  (eren) ;  cufihado  (brother-in-law) ;  senhor 
(sir) ;  nyora  for  signora  (madam). — None  of  them,  however,  have  the  least  notion 
that  these  words  belong  to  a  European  language. 
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and  almost  every  visitor  takes  away  a  small  coUection.  The 
resalt  is  that  many  of  the  commoner  sorts  have  lost  all  valne 
in  the  eyes  of  the  amateur,  numbers  of  the  handsome  but  very 
common  cones,  cowries,  and  olives  sold  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don for  a  penny  each,  being  natives  of  the  distant  isle  of  Am- 
boyna, where  they  can  not  be  bought  so  cheaply.  The  fishes 
in  the  collection  were  all  well  preserved  in  clear  spirit  in 
hundreds  of  glass  jars,  and  the  shells  were  arranged  in  large 
shallow  pith-boxes  lined  with  paper,  every  specimen  being 
fastened  down  with  thread.  I  roughly  estimated  that  there 
were  nearly  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  shells,  and  perhaps 
ten  thousand  specimens,  while  the  collection  of  Amboyna 
fishes  was  nearly  perfect. 

On  the  4th  of  January  I  left  Amboyna  for  Temate ;  but 
two  years  later,  in  October,  1869, 1  again  visited  it  after  my 
residence  in  Menado,  and  staid  a  month  in  the  town  in  a 
small  house  which  I  hired  for  the  sake  of  assorting  and  pack- 
ing up  a  large  and  varied  collection  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  North  Celebes,  Temate,  and  Gilolo.  I  was  obliged 
to  do  this  because  the  mail-steamer  would  have  come  the  fol- 
lowing month  by  way  of  Amboyna  to  Temate,  and  I  should 
have  been  delayed  two  months  before  I  could  have  reached 
the  former  place.  I  then  paid  my  first  visit  to  Geram,  and 
on  returning  to  prepare  for  my  second  more  complete  explora- 
tion of  that  island,  I  staid  (much  against  my  will)  two  months 
at  Paso,  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  portions  of 
the  island  of  Amboyna.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  isthmus,  on  sandy  ground,  with  a  very  pleas- 
ant view  over  the  sea  to  the  island  of  HarCika.  On  the  Am- 
boyna side  of  the  isthmus  there  is  a  small  river  which  has  been 
continued  by  a  shallow  canal  to  within  thirty  yards  of  high- 
water  mark  on  the  other  side.  Across  this  small  space, 
which  is  sandy  and  but  slightly  elevated,  all  small  boats  and 
praus  can  be  easily  dragged,  and  all  the  smaller  trafiic  from 
Ceram  and  the  islands  of  Sapar^a  andHariika  passes  through 
Paso.  The  canal  is  not  continued  quite  through,  merely  be- 
cause every  spring-tide  would  throw  up  just  such  a  sand-bank 
as  now  exists. 

I  had  been  informed  that  the  fine  butterfly  Omithoptera 
priamus  was  plentiful  here,  as  well  as  the  racquet-tailed 
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kingfisher  and  the  ring-necked  lory.  I  foand,  however,  that 
I  had  missed  the  time  for  the  former,  and  birds  of  all  kinds 
were  very  scarce,  although  I  obtained  a  few  good  ones,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  of  the  above-mentioned  rarities.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  get  here  the  fine  long-armed  chafer  (Enchi- 
rus  longimanus.)  This  extraordinary  insect  is  rarely  or  never 
captured  except  when  it  comes  to  drink  the  sap  of  the  sugai* 
palms,  where  it  is  found  by  the  natives  when  they  go  early 
in  the  morning  to  take  away  the  bamboos  which  have  been 
filled  during  the  night.  For  some  time  one  or  two  were 
brought  me  every  day,  generally  alive.  They  are  sluggish 
insects,  and  pull  themselves  lazily  along  by  means  of  their 
inmiense  forelegs.  A  figure  of  this  and  other  Moluccan  beetles 
is  given  in  the  27th  chapter  of  this  work. 

I  was  kept  at  Paso  by  an  inflammatory  eruption,  brought 
on  by  the  constant  attacks  of  small  acari-like  harvest-bugs, 
for  which  the  forests  of  Ceram  are  famous,  and  a]po  by  the 
want  of  nourishing  food  while  in  that  island.  At  one  time  I 
was  covered  with  severe  boils.  I  had  them  on  my  eye,  cheek, 
armpits,  elbows,  back,  thighs,  knees,  and  ankles,  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  sit  or  walk,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
side  to  lie  upon  without  pain.  These  continued  for  some 
weeks,  fresh  ones  coming  out  as  fast  as  others  got  well ;  but 
good  living  and  sea-baths  ultimately  cured  them. 

About  the  end  of  January,  Charles  Allen,  who  had  been 
my  assistant  in  Malacca  and  Borneo,  again  joined  me  on  agree- 
ment for  three  years ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  tolerably  well,  we 
had  plenty  to  do  laying  in  stores  and  making  arrangements 
for  our  ensuing  campaign.  Our  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
obtaining  men,  but  at  last  we  succeeded  in  getting  two  each. 
An  Amboyna  Christian  named  Theodorus  Matakena,  who  had 
been  some  time  with  me,  and  had  learned  to  skin  birds  very 
well,  agreed  to  go  with  Allen,  as  well  as  a  very  quiet  and  iu- 
dustrious  lad  named  Cornelius,  whom  I  had  brought  firom 
Menado.  I  had  two  Amboynese,  named  Petrus  Rehatta,  and 
Mesach  Matakena;  the  latter  of  whom  had  two  brothers, 
named  respectively  Shadrach  and  Abednego,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  among  these  people  of  giving  only 
Scripture  names  to  their  children. 

During  the  time  I  resided  in  this  place  I  enjoyed  a  luxury 
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I  have  never  met  with  either  before  or  sinoe — the  trae  bread- 
fruit. A  good  dieal  of  it  has  been  planted  about  here  and  in 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  almost  every  day  we  had  op- 
portunities of  purchasing  some,  as  all  the  boats  going  to  Am- 
boyna were  unloaded  just  opposite  my  door  to  be  dragged 
across  the  isthmus.  Though  it  grows  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  it  is  nowhere  abundant,  and  the  season 
for  it  only  lasts  a  short  time.  It  is  baked  entire  in  the  hot 
embers,  and  the  inside  scooped  out  with  a  spoon.  I  compared 
it  to  Yorkshire  pudding ;  Charles  Allen  said  it  was  like  mashed 
potatoes  and  milk.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a  melon, 
a  little  fibrous  toward  the  centre,  but  everywhere  else  quite 
smooth  and  puddingy,  something  in  consistence  between 
yeast-dumplings  and  batter-pudding.  We  sometimes  made 
curry  or  stew  of  it  or  fried  it  in  slices ;  but  it  is  no  way  so 
good  as  simply  baked  It  may  be  eaten  sweet  or  savory. 
With  m0at  and  gravy,  it  is  a  vegetable  superior  to  any  I 
know,  either  in  temperate  or  tropical  countries.  With  sugar, 
milk,  butter,  or  treacle,  it  is  a  delicious  pudding,  having  a 
very  slight  and  delicate  but  characteristic  flavor,  which,  like 
that  of  good  bread  and  potatoes,  one  never  gets  tired  o£ 
The  reason  why  it  is  comparatively  scarce  is,  that  it  is  a 
fruit  of  which  the  seeds  are  entirely  aborted  by  cultivation, 
and  the  tree  can  therefore  only  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
The  seed-bearing  variety  is  common  all  over  the  tropics,  and 
though  the  seeds  are  very  good  eating,  resembling  chestnuts, 
the  fruit  is  quite  worthless  as  a  vegetable.  Now  that  steam 
and  Ward's  cases  render  the  transport  of  young  plants  so 
easy,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  best  varieties  of  this 
unequalled  vegetable  should  be  introduced  into  our  West 
India  Islands,  and  largely  propagated  there.  As  the  fruit 
will  keep  some  time  after  being  gathered,  we  might  then 
be  able  to  obtain  this  tropical  luxury  in  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

Although  the  few  months  I  at  various  times  spent  in  Am- 
boyna were  not  altogether  very  profitable  to  me  in  the  way 
of  collections,  yet  it  will  always  remain  as  a  bright  spot  in  the 
review  of  my  Eastern  travels,  since  it  was  there  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  those  glorious  birds  and  insects, 
which  render  the  Moluccas  classic  ground  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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nataralist,  and  characterize  its  fauna  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  beautiful  upon  the  globe.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary I  finally  quitted  Amboyna  for  Ceram  and  Waigiou, 
leaving  Charles  Allen  to  goby  a  Government  boat  toWahai, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Ceram,  and  thence  to  the  unexplored 
island  of  MysoL 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  MOLUCCAS — TERNATE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January^  1858, 1  arrived  at 
Temate,  the  fourth  of  a  row  of  fine  conical  volcanic  islands 
which  skirt  the  west  coast  of  the  large  and  almost  unknown 
island  of  Gilolo.  The  largest  and  most  perfectly  conical  moun- 
tain is  Tidore,  which  is  over  four  thousand  feet  high — ^Temate 
being  very  nearly  the  same  height,  but  with  a  more  rounded 
and  irregular  summit.  The  town  of  Temate  is  concealed  from 
view  tiU  we  enter  between  the  two  islands,  when  it  is  discovered 
stretching  along  the  shore  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain. 
Its  situation  is  fine,  and  there  are  grand  views  on  every  side. 
Close  opposite  is.  the  rugged  promontory  and  beautiful  vol- 
canic cone  of  Tidore;  to  the  east  is  the  long  mountainous 
coast  of  Gilolo,  terminated  toward  the  north  by  a  group  of 
three  lofty  volcanic  peaks,  while  immediately  behind  the  town 
rises  the  huge  mountain,  sloping  easily  at  first,  and  covered 
with  thick  groves  of  fruit-trees,  but  soon  becoming  steeper,  and 
furrowed  with  deep  gullies.  Almost  to  the  summit,  whence 
issue  perpetually  faint  wreaths  of  smoke,  it  is  clothed  with 
vegetation,  and  looks  calm  and  beautiful,  although  beneath  are 
hidden  fires  which  occasionally  burst  forth  in  lavarStreams,  but 
more  frequently  make  their  existence  known  by  the  earthquakes 
which  have  many  times  devastated  the  town. 

I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Duivenboden,  a 
native  of  Temate,  of  an  ancient  Dutch  family,  but  who  was 
educated  in  England,  and  speaks  our  language  perfectly.  He 
was  a  very  rich  man,  owned  half  the  town,  possessed  many 
ships,  and  above  a  hundred  slaves.  He  was,  moreover,  wdl 
educated,  and  fond  of  literature  and  science — a  phenomenon  in 
these  regions.  He  was  generally  known  as  the  king  of  Temate, 
from  his  large  property  and  great  influence  with  the  native 
Rajahs  and  their  subjects.  Through  his  assistance  I  obtained 
a  house,  rather  ruinous,  but  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  being 
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dose  to  the  town,  yet  with  a  free  outlet  to  the  country  and  the 
mountain.  A  few  needful  repairs  were  soon  made,  some  bam- 
boo furniture  and  other  necessaries  obtained,  and,  after  a  visit 
to  the  Resident  and  police  magistrate,  I  found  myself  an  in- 
habitant of  the  earthquake-tortured  island  of  Temate,  and  able 
to  look  about  me  and  lay  down  the  plan  of  my  campaign  for 
the  ensuing  year.  I  retained  this  house  for  three  years,  as  I 
found  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  place  to  return  to  after  my 
voyages  to  the  various  islands  of  the  Moluccas  and  New 
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Road. 

Quinea,  where  I  could  pack  my  collections,  recruit  my  health, 
and  make  preparations  for  future  journeys.  To  avoid  repeti- 
tions, I  will  in  this  chapter  combine  what  notes  I  have  about 
Temate. 

A  description  of  my  house  (the  plan  of  which  is  here  shown) 
wiU  enable  the  reader  to  understand  a  very  common  mode  of 
building  in  these  islands.  There  is  of  course  only  one  floor. 
The  walls  are  of  stone  up  to  three  feet  high ;  on  this  are  strong 
squared  posts  supporting  the  roof,  everywhere  except  in  the 
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veranda  filled  in  with  the  leaf-stems  of  the  sago  palm,  fitted 
neatly  in  wooden  framing.  The  floor  is  of  stucco,  and  the  ce3- 
ings  are  like  the  walls.  The  house  is  forty  feet  square,  consists 
of  four  rooms,  a  hall,  and  two  verandas,  and  is  surrounded  hj  a 
wilderness  of  fruit-trees.  A  deep  well  supplied  me  with  pure 
cold  water — ^a  great  luxury  in  this  climate.  Five  minutes' 
walk  down  the  road  brought  me  to  the  market  and  the  beach, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction  there  were  no  more  European 
houses  between  me  and  the  mountain.  In  this  house  I  spent 
many  happy  days.  Returning  to  it  after  a  three  or  four 
months'  absence  in  some  uncivilized  region,  I  enjoyed  the  un- 
wonted luxuries  of  milk  and  fresh  bread,  and  regular  supplies 
of  fish  and  eggs,  meat  and  vegetables,  which  were  often  sorely 
needed  to  restore  my  health  and  energy.  I  had  ample  space 
and  convenience  for  unpacking,  sorting,  and  arranging  my 
treasures,  and  I  had  delightful  walks  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  or  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  when  I  desired 
a  little  exercise,  or  had  time  for  collecting. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  behind  the  town  of  Temate 
is  ahnost  entirely  covered  with  a  forest  of  fruit-trees,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
go  up  every  day  to  bring  down  the  ripe  fruit.  Durions  and 
mangoes,  two  of  the  very  finest  tropical  fruits,  are  in  greater 
abundance  at  Temate  than  I  have  ever,  seen  them,  and  some 
of  the  latter  are  of  a  quality  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 
Lansats  and  mangosteens  are  also  abundant,  but  these  do  not 
ripen  till  a  little  later.  Above  the  fruit-trees  there  is  a  belt  of 
clearings  and  cultivated  grounds,  which  creep  up  the  mountain 
to  a  height  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  feet,  above 
which  is  virgin  forest  reaching  nearly  to  the  summit,  which  on 
the  side  next  the  town  is  covered  with  a  high  reedy  grass. 
On  the  further  side  it  is  more  elevated,  of  a  bare  and  desolate 
aspect,  with  a  slight  depression  marking  the  position  of  the 
crater.  From  this  part  descends  a  black  scoriaceous  tract, 
very  rugged,  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  scattered 
bushes  as  far  down  as  the  sea.  This  is  the  lava  of  the  great 
eruption  near  a  century  ago,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
"  batu-angas  "  (burnt  rock). 

Just  below  my  house  is  the  fort,  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
below  which  is  ka  open  space  to  the  beach,  and  beyond  this 
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the  native  town  extends  for  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east. 
About  the  centre  of  it  is  the  palace  of  the  Sultan,  now  a  large, 
untidy,  half  ruinous  building  of  stone.  This  chief  is  pension- 
ed by  the  Dutch  Government,  but  retains  the  sovereignty  over 
the  native  population  of  the  island,  and  of  the  northern  part  of 
Gilolo.  The  sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  were  once  cele- 
brated through  the  East  for  their  power  and  regal  magnifi- 
cence. When  Drake  visited  Temate  in  1579,  the  Portuguese 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  island,  althou^  they  stUl  had  a 
settlement  at  Tidore.  He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Sul- 
tan :  ^'  The  King  had  a  very  rich  canopy  with  embossings  of 
gold  borne  over  him,  and  was  guarded  with  twelve  lances. 
From  the  waist  to  the  ground  was  all  cloth  of  gold,  and  that 
very  rich ;  in  the  attire  of  his  head  were  finely  wreathed  in, 
diverse  rings  of  plaited  gold,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  breath, 
which  made  a  fair  and  princely  show,  somewhat  resembling  a 
crown  in  form ;  about  his  neck  he  had  a  chain  of  perfect  gold, 
the  links  very  great  and  one  fold  double ;  on  his  left  hand  was 
a  diamond,  an  emerald,  a  ruby,  and  a  turky ;  on  his  right 
hand  in  one  ring  a  big  and  perfect  turky,  and  in  another  ring 
many  diamonds  of  a  smaller  size." 

All  this  glitter  of  barbaric  gold  was  the  produce  of  the 
spice  trade,  of  which  the  Sultans  kept  the  monopoly,  and  by 
which  they  became  wealthy.  Temate,  with  the  small  islands  in 
a  line  south  of  it  as  far  as  Batchian,  constitute  the  ancient 
Moluccas,  the  native  country  of  the  dove,  as  well  as  the  only 
part  in  which  it  was  cultivated.  Nutmegs  and  mace  were 
procured  from  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  where  they  grew  wild ;  and  the  profits  on  spice  cargoes 
were  so  enormous  that  the  European  traders  were  glad  to 
give  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  finest  manufactures  of  Europe 
or  of  India  in  exchange.  When  the  Dutch  established  their 
influence  in  these  seas,  and  relieved  the  native  princes  from 
their  Portuguese  oppressors,  they  saw  that  the  easiest  way  to 
repay  themselves  would  be  to  get  this  spice  trade  into  their 
own  hands.  For  this  purpose  they  adopted  the  wise  principle 
of  concentrating  the  culture  of  these  valuable  products  in  those 
spots  only  of  which  they  could  have  complete  control  To  do 
this  effectually,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  culture  and  trade 
in  all  other  places,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  by  treaty 
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with  the  native  rulers.  These  agreed  to  have  all  the  spice- 
trees  in  their  possessions  destroyed.  They  gave  up  large 
though  fluctuating  revenues,  but  they  gained  in  return  a  fixed 
subsidy,  freedom  from  the  constant  attacks  and  harsh  oppres- 
sions of  the  Portuguese,  and  a  continuance  of  their  regal  power 
and  exclusive  authority  over  their  own  subjects,  which  is  main- 
tained in  all  the  islands  except  Temate  to  this  day. 

It  is  no  doubt  supposed  by  most  EngHshmen,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  act  of  the  Dutch  with  vague 
horror,  as  something  utterly  unprincipled  and  barbarous,  that 
the  native  population  suffered  grievously  by  this  destruction  of 
such  valuable  property.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  Sultans  kept  this  lucrative  trade  entirely  in 
their  own  hands  as  a  rigid  monopoly,  and  they  would  take 
care  not  to  give  their  subjects  more  than  woidd  amount  to 
their  usual  wages,  while  they  would  surely  exact  as  large  a 
quantity  of  spice  as  they  could  possibly  obtain.  Drake  and 
other  early  voyagers  always  seem  to  have  purchased  their 
spice  cargoes  from  the  Sultans  and  Rajahs,  and  not  from  the 
cultivators.  Now  the  absorption  of  so  much  labor  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  one  product  must  necessarily  have  raised  the 
price  of  food  and  other  necessaries ;  and  when  it  was  abolished, 
more  rice  would  be  grown,  more  sago  made,  more  fish  caught, 
and  more  tortoise-shell,  rattan,  gum-dammer,  and  other  valua- 
ble products  of  the  seas  and  the  forests  would  be  obtained.  I 
beheve,  therefore,  that  this  abolition  of  the  spice  trade  in  the 
Moluccas  was  actually  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
it  was  an  act  both  wise  in  itself,  and  morally  and  politically 
justifiable. 

In  the  selection  of  the  places  in  which  to  carry  on  the  culti- 
vation, the  Dutch  were  not  altogether  fortunate  or  wise.  Ban- 
da  was  chosen  for  nutmegs,  and  was  eminently  successful, 
since  it  continues  to  this  day  to  produce  a  large  supply  of  thiB 
spice,  and  to  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Amboyna  was 
fixed  upon  for  establishing  the  clove  cultivation ;  but  the  soil 
and  climate,  although  apparently  very  similar  to  that  of  its  na- 
tive islands,  is  not  favorable,  and  for  some  years  the  Govern- 
ment have  actually  been  paying  to  the  cultivators  a  higher 
rate  than  they  could  purchase  cloves  elsewhere,  owing  to  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  since  the  rate  of  payment  was  fixed  for 
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a  term  of  years  by  the  Dutch  Grovemment,  and  which  rate  is 
still  most  honorably  paid. 

In  walking  about  the  suburbs  of  Temate,  we  find  everywhere 
the  ruins  of  massive  stone  and  brick  buildings,  gateways,  and 
arches,  showing  at  once  the  superior  wealth  of  the  ancient 
town  and  the  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes.  It  was  dur- 
ing my  second  stay  in  the  town,  after  my  return  from  New 
Guinea,  that  I  first  felt  an  earthquake.  It  was  a  very  slight 
one,  scarcely  more  than  has  been  felt  in  this  country,  but  oc- 
curring in  a  place  that  had  been  many  times  destroyed  by 
them,  it  was  rather  more  exciting.  I  had  just  awoke  at  gun- 
fire (5  A.M.),  when  suddenly  the  thatch  began  to  rustle  and 
shake  as  if  an  army  of  cats  were  galloping  over  it,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  my  bed  shook  too,  so  that  for  an  instant  I 
imagined  myseK  back  in  New  Guinea,  in  my  fragile  house, 
which  shook  when  an  old  cock  went  to  roost  on  the  ridge ; 
but  remembering  that  I  was  now  on  a  solid  earthen  floor,  I 
said  to  myself, "  Why  it's  an  earthquake,''  and  lay  still  in  the 
pleasing  expectation  of  another  shock;  but  none  came,  and 
this  was  the  only  earthquake  I  ever  felt  in  Temate. 

The  last  great  one  was  in  February,  1840,  when  almost 
every  house  in  the  place  was  destroyed.  It  began  about  mid- 
night on  the  Chinese  New  Year's  festival,  at  which  time  every 
one  stays  up  nearly  all 'night  feasting  at  the  Chinamen's 
houses  and  seeing  the  processions.  This  prevented  any  lives 
being  lost,  as  every  one  ran  out  of  doors  at  the  first  shock, 
which  was  not  very  severe.  The  second,  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward, threw  down  a  great  many  houses,  and  others,  which 
continued  aU  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  completed  the 
devastation.  The  line  of  disturbance  was  very  narrow,  so 
that  the  native  town  a  mile  to  the  east  scarcely  suffered  at  all. 
The  wave  passed  from  north  to  south,  through  the  islands  of 
Tidore  and  Makian,  and  terminated  in  Batchian,  where  it  was 
not  felt  till  four  the  following  afternoon,  thus  taking  no  less 
than  sixteen  hours  to  travel  a  hundred  miles,  or  about  six 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  singular  that  on  this  occasion  there  was 
no  rushing  up  of  the  tide  or  other  commotion  of  the  sea,  as  is 
usually  the  case  during  great  earthquakes. 

The  people  of  Ternate  are  of  three  well-marked  races :  the 
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Ternate  Malays,  the  Orang  Sirani,  and  the  Datch.  The  first 
are  an  intrusive  Malay  race  somewhat  allied  to  the  Macassar 
people,  who  settled  in  the  country  at  a  very  early  epoch, 
drove  out  the  indigenes,  who  were  no  doubt  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Gilolo,  and  established  a  mon* 
archy.  Thej  perhaps  obtained  many  of  their  wives  from  the 
natives,  which  will  account  for  the  extraordinary  language 
they  speak — in  some  respects  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  na- 
tives of  Gilolo,  while  it  contains  much  that  points  to  a  Malay- 
an origin.  To  most  of  these  people  the  Malay  language  is 
quite  unintelligible,  although  such  as  are  engaged  in  trade  are 
obliged  to  acquire  it  "  Orang  Sirani,"  or  Nazarenes,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Malays  to  the  Christian  descendants  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  resemble  those  of  Amboyna,  and,  like  them, 
speak  only  Malay.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants, many  of  them  natives  of  the  place,  a  few  Arabs,  and  a 
number  of  half-breeds  between  all  these  races  and  native  wom- 
en. Besides  these  there  are  some  Papuan  slaves,  and  a  few 
natives  of  other  islands  settled  here,  making  up  a  motley  and 
very  puzzling  population,  till  inquiry  and  observation  have 
shown  the  distinct  origin  of  its  component  parts. 

Soon  after  my  first  arrival  in  Ternate  I  went  to  the  island  of 
Gilolo,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  Mr.  Duivenboden,  and  by 
a  young  Chinaman,  a  brother  of  my  landlord,  who  lent  us  the 
boat  and  crew.  These  latter  were  all  slaves,  mostly  Papuans, 
and  at  starting  I  saw  something  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  crew  had  been  ordered 
to  be  ready  at  three  in  the  morning,  instead  of  which  none  ap- 
peared till  five,  we  having  all  been  kept  waiting  in  the  dark 
and  cold  for  two  hours.  When  at  length  they  came  they  were 
scolded  by  their  master,  but  only  in  a  bantering  manner,  and 
laughed  and  joked  with  him  in  reply.  Then,  just  as  we  were 
starting,  one  of  the  strongest  men  refused  to  go  at  all,  and 
his  master  had  to  beg  and  persuade  him  to  go,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded by  assuring  him  that  I  would  give  him  something ;  so 
with  this  promise,  and  knowing  that  there  would  be  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  and  little  to  do,  the  black  gentleman  was  in- 
duced to  favor  us  with  his  company  and  assistance.  In  three 
hours'  rowing  and  sailing  we  reached  our  destination,  Sedin- 
gole,  where  there  is  a  house  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Ti- 
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dore,  who  sometimes  goes  there  hxmting.  It  was  a  dirty  ruin- 
ous shed,  with  no  furniture  but  a  few  bamboo  bedsteads.  On 
taking  a  walk  into  the  country,  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  no 
place  for  me.  For  many  miles  extends  a  plain  covered  with 
coarse  high  grass,  thickly  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees, 
the  forest  country  only  commencing  at  the  hills  a  good  way 
in  the  interior.  Such  a  place  would  produce  few  birds  and  no 
insects,  and  we  therefore  arranged  to  stay  only  two  days,  and 
then  go  on  to  Dodinga,  at  the  narrow  central  isthmus  of  Gi- 
lolo,  whetice  my  friends  would  return  to  Temate.  We  amused 
ourselves  shooting  parrots,  lories,  and  pigeons,  and  trying  to 
shoot  deer, of  which  we  saw  plenty, but  could  not  get  one; 
and  our  crew  went  out  fishing  with  a  net,  so  we  did  not  want 
for  provisions.  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  continue  our 
journey,  a  fresh  difficulty  presented  itself,  for  our  gentlemen 
slaves  refused  in  a  body  to  go  with  us,  sayiog  very  determined- 
ly that  they  would  return  to  Temate.  So  their  masters  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  I  was  left  behind  to  get  to  Dodinga 
as  I  could.  Luckily  I  succeeded  in  hiring  a  small  boat^  which 
took  me  there  the  same  night,  with  my  two  men  and  my  bag- 
gage. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  and  about  the  same  length  of 
time  before  I  left  the  East,  the  Dutch  emancipated  all  their 
slaves,  paying  their  owners  a  small  compensation.  No  ill  re- 
sults followed.  Owing  to  the  amicable  relations  which  had 
always  existed  between  them  and  their  masters,  due  no  doubt 
in  part  to  the  Government  having  long  accorded  them  legal 
rights  and  protection  against  cruelty  and  ill-usage,  many  con- 
tinued in  the  same  service,  and  after  a  little  temporary  diffi- 
culty in  some  cases,  ahnost  all  returned  to  work  either  for 
their  old  or  for  new  masters.  The  Government  took  the  very 
proper  step  of  placing  every  emancipated  slave  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  magistrate.  They  were  obliged  to  show 
that  they  were  working  for  a  living,  and  had  some  honestly- 
acquired  means  of  existence.  All  who  could  not  do  so  were 
placed  upon  public  works  at  low  wages,  and  thus  were  kept 
from  the  temptation  to  peculation  or  other  crimes,  which  the 
excitement  of  newly-acquired  freedom  and  disinclination  to 
labor  might  have  led  them  into. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

GILOLO. 
MARCH  AND  SEPTEMBBB,  1858. 

I  MADE  but  few  and  comparatively  short  visits  to  this  large 
and  little  known  island,  but  obtained  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  its  natural  history  by  sending  first  my  boy  Ali,  and  then 
my  assistant,  Charles  Allen,  who  staid  two  or  three  months 
each  in  the  northern  peninsula,  and  brought  me  back  large 
collections  of  birds  and  insects.  In  this  chapter  I  propose  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  parts  which  I  myself  visited.  My  first 
stay  was  at  Dodinga,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  ex- 
actly opposite  Temate,  and  a  short  distance  up  a  little  stream 
which  penetrates  a  few  miles  inland.  The  village  is  a  small 
one,  and  is  completely  shut  in  by  low  hills. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  applied  to  the  head-man  of  the  vil- 
lage for  a  house  to  live  in,  but  all  were  occupied,  and  there 
was  much  difficulty  in  finding  one.  In  the  mean  time  I  un- 
loaded my  baggage  on  the  beach  and  made  some  tea,  and  aft- 
erward discovered  a  small  hut  which  the  owner  was  willing  to 
vacate  if  I  would  pay  him  five  guilders  for  a  month's  rent 
As  this  was  something  less  than  the  fee-simple  value  of  the 
dwelling,  I  agreed  to  give  it  him  for  the  privilege  of  immedi- 
ate occupfttion,  only  stipulating  that  he  waa  to  make  the  roof 
water-tight.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  came  every  day  to  talk 
and  look  at  me ;  and  when  I  each  time  insisted  upon  his  im- 
mediately mending  the  roof  according  to  contract,  all  the  an- 
swer I  could  get  was, "  Ea  nanti "  (Yes,  wait  a  little).  How- 
ever, when  I  threatened  to  deduct  a  quarter-guilder  from  the 
rent  for  every  day  it  was  not  done,  and  a  guilder  extra  if  any 
of  my  things  were  wetted,  he  condescended  to  work  for  half 
an  hour,  which  did  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  top  of  a  bank,  of  about  a  hundred  feet  ascent  from 
the  water,  stands  the  very  small  but  substantial  fort  erected  by 
the  Portuguese.    Its  battlements  and  turrets  have  long  since 
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been  overthrown  by  earthquakes,  by  which  its  massive  struct- 
ure has  also  been  rent ;  but  it  can  not  well  be  thrown  down, 
being  a  solid  mass  of  stone-work,  forming  a  platform  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  perhaps  forty  feet  square.  It  is  approached 
by  narrow  steps  imder  an  archway,  and  is  now  surmounted  by 
a  row  of  thatched  hovels,  in  which  live  the  small  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  a  Dutch  corporal  and  four  Javanese  soldiers,  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  Netherlands  Government  in  the  isl- 
and. The  village  is  occupied  entirely  by  Temate  men.  The 
true  indigenes  of  Gilolo,  "Alfuros ''  as  they  are  here  called,  live 
on  the  eastern  coast,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula. The  distance  across  the  isthmus  at  this  place  is  only 
two  miles,  and  there  is  a  good  path,  along  which  rice  and  sago 
are  brought  from  the  eastern  villages.  The  whole  isthmus  is 
very  rugged,  though  not  high,  being  a  succession  of  little  ab- 
rupt hiUs  and  valleys,  with  angular  masses  of  limestone  rock 
everywhere  projecting,  and  often  almost  blocking  up  the  path- 
way. Most  of  it  is  virgin  forest,  very  luxuriant  and  pictur- 
esque, and  at  this  time  having  abundance  of  large  scarlet  Ix- 
oras  in  flower,  which  made  it  exceptionally  gay.  I  got  some 
very  nice  insects  here,  though,  owing  to  illness  most  of  the 
time,  my  collection  was  a  small  one ;  and  my  boy  Ali  shot 
me  a  pair  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  East  (Pit- 
ta gigas),  a  large  ground-thrush,  whose  plumage  of  velvety 
black  above  is  relieved  by  a  breast  of  pure  white,  shoulders  of 
azure  blue,  and  belly  of  vivid  crimson.  It  has  very  long  and 
stong  legs,  and  hops  about  with  such  activity  in  the  dense  tan- 
gled forest,  bristling  with  rocks,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
to  shoot. 

In  September,  1868,  after  my  return  from  New  Guinea,  I 
went  to  stay  some  time  at  the  village  of  Djilolo,  situated  in  a 
bay  on  the  northern  peninsula.  Here  I  obtained  a  house 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Resident  of  Ternate,  who  sent  or- 
ders to  prepare  one  for  me.  The  first  walk  into  the  unex- 
plored forests  of  a  new  locality  is  a  moment  of  intense  inter- 
est to  the  naturalist,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  furnish  him  with 
something  curious  or  hitherto  unknown.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  here  was  a  flock  of  small  parroquets,  of  which  I  shot  a 
pair,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  most  beautiful  little  long-tailed 
bird,  ornamented  with  green,  red,  and  blue  colors,  and  quite 
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new  to  me.  It  was  a  variety  of  the  Charmosyna  placentis, 
one  of  the  smallest  and  most  elegant  of  the  brush-tongued  lo- 
ries. My  hunters  soon  shot  me  sever^  other  fine  birds,  and  I 
myself  found  a  specimen  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  day-flying 
moth  (Cocytia  d'UrviUei). 

The  village  of  Djilolo  was  formerly  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Sultans  of  Ternate  till  about  eighty  years  ago,  when  at  the 
request  of  the  Dutch  they  removed  to  their  present  abode. 
The  place  was  then  no  doubt  much  more  populous,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  wide  extent  of  cleared  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
now  covered  with  coarse  high  grass,  very  disagreeable  to  walk 
through,  and  utterly  barren  to  the  naturalist  A  few  days' 
exploring  showed  me  that  only  some  small  patches  of  forest 
remained  for  miles  round,  and  the  result  was  a  scarcity  of  in- 
sects and  a  very  limited  variety  of  birds,  which  obliged  me  to 
change  my  locality.  There  was  another  village,  called  Sahoe, 
to  which  there  was  a  road  of  about  twelve  miles  overland,  and 
this  had  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  good  place  for  birds, 
.and  as  possessing  a  large  population  both  of  Mohammedans  and 
Alfuros,  which  latter  nice  I  much  wished  to  see.  I  set  off 
one  morning  to  examine  this  place  myself,  expecting  to  pass 
through  some  extent  of  forest  on  my  way.  In  this,  however, 
I  was  much  disappointed,  as  the  whole  road  lies  through  grass 
and  scrubby  thickets,  and  it  was  only  after  reaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Sahoe  that  some  high  forest  land  was  perceived  stretch- 
ing toward  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it.  About  half-way 
we  had  to  pass  a  deep  river  on  a  bamboo  raft,  which  almost 
sunk  beneath  us.  This  stream  was  said  to  rise  a  long  way  off 
to  the  northward. 

Although  Sahoe  did  not  at  all  appear  what  I  expected,  I 
determined  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  a  few  days  afterward  ob- 
tained a  boat  to  cany  my  things  by  sea  while  I  walked  over- 
land. A  large  house  on  the  beach  belonging  ik>  the  Sultan 
was  given  me.  It  stood  alone,  and  was  quite  open  on  every 
side,  so  that  little  privacy  could  be  had,  but  as  I  only  intended 
to  stay  a  short  time  I  made  it  do.  A  very  few  days  dispeUed 
all  hopes  I  might  have  entertained  of  making  good  collections 
in  this  place.  Nothing  was  to  be  found  in  every  direction 
but  interminable  tracts  of  reedy  grass  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
traversed  by  narrow  paths,  often  almost  impassable.     Here 
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and  there  were  clamps  of  frnit-trees,  patches  of  low  wood,  and 
abundance  of  plantations  and  rice-grounds,  all  of  which  are,  in 
tropical  regions,  a  very  desert  for  the  entomologist.  The  vir- 
gin forest  that  I  was  in  search  of  existed  only  on  the  summits 
and  on  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  a  long  way  off, 
and  in  inaccessible  situations.  In  the  [Suburbs  of  the  village  I 
found  a  fair  number  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  some  small  but  in- 
teresting beetles.  Two  or  three  new  birds  were  obtained  by  my 
hunters;  and  by  incessant  inquiries  and  promises  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  natives  to  bring  me  some  land  shells,  among 
which  was  a  very  fine  and  handsome  one  (Helix  pyrostoma). 
I  was,  however,  completely  wasting  my  time  here,  compared 
with  what  I  might  be  doing  in  a  good  locality,  and  after  a 
week  returned  to  Temate,  quite  disappointed  with  my  first  at- 
tempts at  collecting  in  Gilolo. 

Li  the  country  round  about  Sahoe  and  in  the  interior  there 
is  a  large  population  of  indigenes,  numbers  of  whom  came 
daily  into  the  village,  bringing  their  produce  for  sale,  while 
others  were  engaged  as  laborers  by  the  Chinese  and  Temate 
traders.  A  careful  examination  convinced  me  that  these  peo- 
ple are  radically  distinct  from  all  the  Malay  races.  Tlieir 
stature  and  their  features,  as  well  as  their  disposition  and 
habits,  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Papuans ;  their 
hair  is  semi-Papuan — ^neither  straight,  smooth,  and  glossy  like 
all  true  Malays',  nor  so  frizzly  and  woolly  as  the  perfect  Pa- 
puan type,  but  alwajrs  crisp,  waved,  and  rough,  such  as  often 
occurs  among  the  true  Papuans,  but  never  among  the  Malays. 
Their  color  aJone  is  often  exactly  that  of  the  Malay,  or  even 
lighter.  Of  course  there  has  been  intermixture,  and  there  oc- 
cur occasionally  individuals  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  large,  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  with 
elongated  apex,  the  tall  stature,  the  waved  hair,  the  bearded 
face,  and  hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  less  reserved  manner  and 
louder  voice,  unmistakably  proclaim  the  Papuan  type.  Here 
then  I  had  discovered  the  exact  boundary-line  between  the  Malay 
and  Papuan  races,  and  at  a  spot  where  no  other  writer  had  ex- 
pected it.  I  was  very  much  pleased  at  this  determination,  as 
it  gave  me  a  clue  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  eth- 
nology, and  enabled  me  in  many  other  places  to  separate  the 
two  races,  and  to  unravel  their  intermixtures. 
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On  my  return  from  Waigion  in  I860, 1  staid  some  days  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Gilolo ;  but,  beyond  seeing  some- 
thing more  of  its  structure  and  general  character,  obtained 
very  little  additional  information.  It  is  only  in  the  northern 
peninsula  that  there  are  any  indigenes,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  island,  with  Batchian  and  the'  other  islands  westward,  be- 
ing exdusively  inhabited  by  Malay  tribes,  allied  to  those  of 
Temate  and  Tidora  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
AlfuroB  were  a  comparatively  recent  immigration,  and  that 
they  had  come  from  the  nortli  or  east,  perhaps  from  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  otherwise  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  so  many  fertile  districts  should  possess  no  true 
indigenes. 

Gilolo,  or  Hahnaheira,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Malays  and 
Dutch,  seems  to  have  been  recently  modified  by  upheaval  and 
subsidenee.  In  1 673  a  mountain  is  said  to  have  been  upheaved 
at  Gamokonora,  on  the  northern  peninsula.  All  the  parts  that 
I  have  seen  have  either  been  volcanic  or  coralline,  and  along 
the  coast  there  are  fringing  coral  reefs  very  dangerous  to  nav- 
igation. At  the  same  time  the  character  of  its  natural  history 
proves  it  to  be  a  rather  ancient  land,  since  it  possesses  a-num- 
ber  of  animals  peculiar  to  itself  or  common  to  the  small  isl- 
ands around  it,  but  almost  always  distinct  from  those  of  New 
Guinea  on  the  east,  of  Geram  on  the  isouth,  and  of  Celebes  and 
the  Sula  Islands  on  the  west. 

The  island  of  Morty,  close  to  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  GUolo,  was'  visited  by  my  assistant  Charles  Allen,  as  well  as 
by  Dr.  Bernstein ;  and  the  collections  obtained  there  present 
some  curious  differences  from  those  of  the  main  island. 
About  fifty-six  species  of  land-birds  are  known  to  inhabit  this 
island,  and  of  these  a  kingfisher  (Tanysiptera  doris),  a  honey- 
sucker  (Tropidorhynchus  fuscicapillus),  and  a  large  crow-like 
starling  (Lycocorax  morotensis),  are  quite  distinct  from  allied 
species  found  in  Gilolo.  The  island  is  coralline  and  sandy, 
and  we  must  therefore  believe  it  to  have  been  separated  from 
Gilolo  at  a  somewhat  remote  epoch ;  while  we  learn  from  its 
natural  history  that  an  arm  of  the  sea  tw^ity-five  miles  wide 
serves  to  limit  the  range  even  of  birds  of  considerable  powers 
of  flight. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

TEBNATE  TO  THE  KAIOA  ISLANDS  AND  BATCHIAN. 
ocroBBB,  1858. 

On  retnming  to  Temate  from  Sahoe,  I  at  once  began  mak- 
ing preparationB  for  a  journey  to  Batchian,  an  island  which  I 
had  been  constantly  reconmiended  to  visit  since  I  had  arrived 
in  this  part  of  the  Moluccas.  After  all  was  ready  I  f oond  that 
I  should  have  to  hire  a  boat,  as  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
passage  presented  itself.  I  accordingly  went  into  the  native 
town,  and  could  only  find  two  boats  for  hire,  one  much  larger 
than  I  required,  and  the  other  far  smaller  than  I  wished.  I 
chose  the  smaller  one,  chiefly  because  it  would  not  cost  me 
one-third  as  much  as  the  larger  one,  and  also  because  in  a  coastr 
ing-voyage  a  small  vessel  can  be  moue  easily  managed,  and 
more  readily  got  into  a  place  of  safety  during  violent  gales, 
than  a  large  one.  I  took  with  me  my  Bomean  lad  Ali,  who 
was  now  very  useful  to  me ;  Lahagi,  a  native  of  Temate,  a 
very  good  steady  man,  and  a  fair  shooter,  who  had  been  with 
me  to  New  Guinea ;  Lahi,  a  native  of  Gilolo,  who  could  speak 
Malay,  as  wood-cutter  and  general  assistant,  and  Graro,  a  boy 
who  was  to  act  as  cook.  As  the  boat  was  so  ftmall  that  we 
had  hardly  room  to  stow  ourselves  away  when  all  my  stores 
were  on  board,  I  only  took  one  other  man  named  Latchi  as 
pilot  He  was  a  Papuan  slave,  a  tall,  strong  black  fellow,  but 
very  civil  and  careful.  The  boat  I  had  hired  from  a  China- 
man named  Lau  Keng  Tong  for  five  guilders  a  month. 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  October  9,  but  had  not  got 
a  hundred  yards  from  land,  when  a  strong  head-wind  sprung 
up  against  which  we  could  not  row,  so  we  crept  along  shore  to 
below  the  town,  and  waited  till  th©  turn  of  the  tide  should 
enable  us  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of  Tidore.  About  three 
in  the  afternoon  we  got  off,  and  found  that  our  boat  sailed 
weU  and  would  keep  pretty  close  to  the  wind.  We  got  on  a 
good  way  before  the  wind  fell,  and  we  had  to  take  to  our  oars 
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again.  We  landed  on  a  nice  sandy  beach  to  cook  onr  sappers 
just  as  the  sun  set  behind  the  rugged  volcanic  hills  to  the 
south  of  the  great  cone  of  Tidore,  and  soon  after  beheld  the 
planet  Venus  shining  in  the  twilight  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
new  moon,  and  casting  a  very  distinct  shadow.  We  left  again 
a  little  before  seven,  and  as  we  got  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  I  observed  a  bright  light  over  one  part  of  the  ridge, 
and  soon  after  what  seemed  a  fire  of  remarkable  whiteness  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  I  called  the  attention  of  my  men 
to  it,  and  they  too  thought  it  merely  a  fire ;  but  a  few  minutes 
afterward,  as  we  got  farther  off  shore,  the  light  rose  clear  up 
above  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  some  faint  clouds  clearing  away 
from  it,  discovered  the  magnificent  comet  which  was  at  the 
same  time  astonishing  all  Europe.  The  nucleus  presented  to  the 
naked  eye  a  distinct  disc  of  brilliant  white  light  from  which 
the  tail  rose  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  or  35°  with  the  horizon, 
curving  slightly  downward,  and  terminating  in  a  broad  brush 
of  faint  light,  the  curvature  of  which  diminished  till  it  was 
nearly  straight  at  the  end.  The  portion  of  the  tail  next  the 
comet  appeared  three,  or  four  times  as  bright  as  the  most 
luminous  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  what  struck  me  as  a 
singular  feature  was  that  its  upper  margin,  from  the  nucleus 
to  very  near  the  extremity,  was  clearly  and  almost  sharply  de- 
fined, while  the  lower  side  gradually  shaded  off  into  obscurity. 
Directly  it  rose  above  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  I  said  to  my  men, 
'*  See,  it's  not  a  fire,  it's  a  bintang  ber-ekor  "  ("  tailed-star,'' 
the  Malay  idiom  for  a  comet).  "  So  it  is,"  said  they ;  and  all 
declared  that  they  had  often  heard  tell  of  such,  but  had  never 
seen  one  till  now.  I  had  no  telescope  with  me,  nor  any  instru- 
ment at  hand,  but  I  estimated  the  length  of  the  tail  at  about 
20°,  and  the  width,  toward  the  extremity,  about  4°  or  6°. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  we  were  obliged  to  stop  near 
the  village  of  Tidore,  owing  to  a  strong  wind  right  in  our 
teeth.  The  country  was  all  cultivated,  and  I  in  vain  searched 
for  any  insects  worth  capturing.  One  of  my  men  went  out  to 
shoot,  but  returned  home  without  a  single  bird.  At  sunset, 
the  wind  having  dropped,  we  quitted  Tidore,  and  reached  the 
next  island,  March,  where  we  staid  till  moming.  The  comet 
was  again  visible,  but  not  nearly  so  brilliant,  being  partly  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  and  dimmed  by  the  light  of  the  new  moon. 
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We  then  rowed  across  to  the  island  of  Motir,  which  is  so  sur- 
roanded  with  coral  reefs  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach. 
These  are  perfectly  flat,  and  are  only  covered  at  high  water, 
ending  in  craggy  vertical  walls  of  coral  in  very  deep  water. 
When  there  is  a  little  wind,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  near  these 
rocks ;  but  luckily  it  was  quite  smooth,  so  we  moored  to  their 
edge,  while  the  men  crawled  over  the  reef  to  the  land,  to  make 
a  flre  and  book  our  dinner — the  boat  having  no  accommoda- 
tion for  more  than  heating  water  for  my  morning  and  even- 
ing coffee.  We  then  rowed  along  the  edge  of  the  reef  to  the 
end  of  the  island,  and  were  glad  to  get  a  nice  westerly  breeze, 
Tvhich  carried  us  over  the  strait  to  the  island  of  Makian, 
where  we  arrived  about  8  p.m.  The  sky  was  quite  clear,  and 
though  the  moon  shone  brightly,  the  comet  appeared  with 
quite  as  much  splendor  as  when  we  first  saw  it. 

The  coasts  of  these  small  islands  are  very  different  accord- 
ing  to  their  geological  formation.  The  volcanoes,  active  or 
extinct,  have  steep  black  beaches  of  volcanic  sand,  or  are  fringed 
with  rugged  masses  of  lava  and  basalt.  Coral  is  generally 
absent,  occm*ring  only  in  smaU  patches  in  quiet  bays,  and 
rarely  or  never  forming  reefs.  Temate,  Tidore,  and  Makian 
belong  to  this  class.  Islands  of  volcanic  origin,  not  themselves 
volcanoes,  but  which  have  been  probably  recently  upraised, 
are  generally  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  fringing 
reefs  of  coral,  and  have  beaches  of  shining  white  coral  sand. 
Their  coasts  present  volcanic  conglomerates,  basalt,  and  in 
some  places  a  foundation  of  stratified  rocks,  with  patches  of 
upraised  coral.  March  and  Motir  are  of  this  character,  the 
outline  of  the  latter  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  a 
true  volcano,  and  it  is  said  by  Forrest  to  have  thrown  out 
stones  in  1778.  The  next  day  (Oct.  12),  we  coasted  along  the 
island  of  Makian,  which  consists  of  a  single  grand  volcano. 
It  was  now  quiescent,  but  about  two  centuries  ago  (in  1646)  . 
there  was  a  terrible  eruption,  which  blew  up  the  whole  top  of 
the  mountain,  leaving  the  truncated  jagged  summit  and  vast 
gloomy  crater  valley  which  at  this  time  distinguished  it.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  as  lofty  as  Tidore  before  this  catas- 
trophe.* 

*  Soon  after  I  left  the  ArchipelaKO,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1862,  another 
eruption  of  this  mountain  suddenly  took  place,  which  caased  great  devastation 
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I  staid  some  time  at  a  place  where  I  saw  a  new  dealing  on 
a  very  steep  part  of  the  mountain,  and  obtained  a  few  inter- 
esting insects.  In  the  evening  we  went  on  to  the  extreme 
soathem  point,  to  be  ready  to  pass  across  the  fifteen-mile  strait 
to  the  islsuid  of  Kai6a.  At  five  the  next  morning  we  started, 
but  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  westerly,  now  got  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  we  had  to  row  almost  all  the 
way  with  a  burning  sun  overhead.  As  we  approached  land  a 
fine  breeze  sprang  up,  and  \ve  went  along  at  a  great  pace ;  yet 
after  an  hour  we  were  no  nearer,  and  found  we  were  in  a  vio- 
lent current  canying  us  out  to  sea.  At  length  we  overcame 
it,  and  got  on  shore  just  as  the  sun  set,  having  been  exactly 
thirteen  hours  coming  fifteen  miles.  We  landed  on  a  beach 
of  hard  coralline  rock,  with  rugged  clifEs  of  the  same,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Ke  Islands  (chap,  xxix.)  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliancy  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  very 
like  what  I  had  observed  at  those  islands,  which  so  much 
pleased  me  that  I  resolved  to  stay  a  few  days  at  the  chief  vil- 
lage, and  see  if  their  animal  productions  were  correspondingly 
interesting.  While  searching  for  a  secure  anchorage  for  the 
night  we  again  saw  the  comet,  still  apparently  as  brilliant  as 
at  first,  but  the  tail  had  now  risen  to  a  higher  angle. 

October  14th. — ^All  this  day  we  coasted  along  the  Kai6a 
Islands,  which  have  much  the  appearance  and  outline  of  K6 
on  a  small  scale,  with  the  addition  of  flat  swampy  tracts  along 
shore,  and  outlying  coral  reefs.  Contrary  winds  and  currents 
had  prevented  our  taking  the  proper  course  to  the  west  of 
them,  and  we  had  to  go  by  a  circuitous  route  round  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  one  island,  often  having  to  go  far  out  to  sea 
on  account  of  coral  reefs.  On  trying  to  pass  a  channel  through 
one  of  these  reefs  we  were  grounded,  and  all  had  to  get  out 
into  the  water,  which  in  this  shallow  strait  had  been  so  heat- 
.  ed  by  the  sun  as  to  be  disagreeably  warm,  and  drag  our  ves- 
sel a  considerable  distance  among  weeds  and  sponges,  corals 
and  prickly  corallines.  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  reached 
the  little  village  harbor,  and  we  were  all  pretty  well  knocked- 

in  the  iBland.  AU  the  villages  and  crops  were  destroyed,  and  nnmliers  of  the 
inhabitants  killed.  The  sand  and  ashes  fell  so  thick  that  the  crops  ^-ere  partial- 
ly destroyed  fifty  miles  off,  at  Temate,  where  it  was  so  dark  the  following  day 
that  lamps  had  to  be  lighted  at  noon.  For  the  position  of  this  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  see  the  map  in  chapter  xxxviL 
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up  by  hard  work,  and  having  had  nothing  but  very  brackish 
water  to  drink  all  day — the  best  we  eould  find  at  our  last 
stopping-place.  There  was  a  house  dose  to  the  shore,  built 
for  the  use  of  the  Resident  of  Temate  when  he  made  his  of- 
ficis^  visits,  but  now  occupied  by  several  native  travelling 
merchants,  among  whom  I  found  a  place  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  early  I  went  to  the  village  to  find  the 
'^  kapala,"  or  head-man.  I  informed  him  that  I  wanted  to 
stay  a  few  days  in  the  house  at  the  landing,  and  begged  him 
to  have  it  made  ready  for  me.  He  was  very  civil,  and  came 
down  at  once  to  get  it  cleared,  when  we  found  that  the  traders 
had  already  left,  on  hearing  that  I  required  it.  There  were 
no  doors  to  it,  so  I  obtained  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  hurdles  to 
keep  out  dogs  and  other  animals.  The  land  here  was  evident- 
ly sinking  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  trees  standing 
in  salt  water  dead  and  dying.  After  breakfast  I  started  for  a 
walk  to  the  forest-covered  hill  above  the  village,  with  a  couple 
of  boys  as  guides.  It  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  no  rain 
having  fallen  for  two  months.  When  we  reached  an  elevation 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  the  coralline  rock  which  fringes 
the  shore  was  succeeded  by  a  hard  crystalline  rock,  a  kind  of 
metamorphic  sandstone.  This  would  indicate  that  there  had 
been  a  recent  elevation  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  which 
had  still  more  recently  changed  into  a  movement  of  subsid- 
ence. The  hill  was  very  rugged,  but  among  dry  sticks  and 
fallen  trees  I  found  some  good  insects,  mostly  of  forms  and 
species  I  was  already  acquainted  with  from  Temate  and  Gi- 
lolo.  Finding  no  good  paths  I  returned,  and  explored  the 
lower  ground  eastward  of  the  village,  passing  through  a  long 
range  of  plantain  and  tobacco  grounds,  encumbered  with  fell- 
ed and  burnt  logs,  on  which  I  found  quantities  of  beetles  of 
the  family  Buprestidffl  of  six  different  species,  one  of  which 
was  new  to  me.  I  then  reached  a  path  in  the  swampy  forest, 
where  I  hoped  to  find  some  butterflies,  but  was  disappointed. 
Being  now  pretty  well  exhausted  by  the  intense  heat,  I  thought 
it  wise  to  return,  and  reserve  further  explorations  for  the  next 
day. 

When  I  sat  down  in  the  afternoon  to  arrange  my  insects, 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  men,  women,  and  children,  lost 
in  amazement  at  my  unaccountable  proceedings ;  and  when, 
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after  pinning  out  the  specimens,  I  proceeded  to  write  the 
name  of  the  place  on  smaU  circular  tickets  and  attach  one  to 
each,  even  the  old  kapala,  the  Mohammedan  priest,  and  some 
Malay  traders  could  not  repress  signs  of  astonishment.  If  they 
had  known  a  little  more  about  the  ways  and  opinions  of  wjiite 
men,  they  would  probably  have  looked  upon  me  as  a  fool  or 
a  madman,  but  in  their  ignorance  they  accepted  my  operations 
as  worthy  of  all  respect,  although  utterly  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

The  next  day  (October  16th)  I  went  beyond  the  swamp, 
and  found  a  place  where  a  new  clearing  was  being  made  in 
the  virgin  forest.  It  was  a  long  and  hot  walk,  and  the  search 
among  the  fallen  trunks  and  branches  was  very  fatiguing,  but 
I  was  rewarded  by  obtaining  about  seventy  distinct  species 
of  beetles,  of  which  at  least  a  dozen  were  new  to  me,  and 
many  others  rare  and  interesting.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
seen  beetles  so  abundant  as  they  were  on  this  spot  Some 
dozen  species  of  good-sized  golden  Buprestidse,  green  rose- 
chafers  (Lomaptera),  and  long-horned  weevils  (Anthribidas), 
were  so  abundant  that  they  rose  up  in  swarms  as  I  walked 
along,  filling  the  air  with  a  loud  buzzing  hum.  Along  with 
these,  several  fine  longicoms  were  almost  equally  common, 
forming  such  an  assemblage  as  for  once  to  realize  that  idea  of 
tropical  luxuriance  which  one  obtains  by  looking  over  the 
drawers  of  a  well-filled  cabinet.  On  the  under  sides  of  the 
trunks  clung  numbers  of  smaller  or  more  sluggish  longicorns, 
while  on  the  branches  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  others  could 
be  detected  sitting  with  outstretched  antennsB,  ready  to  take 
flight  at  the  least  alarm.  It  was  a  glorious  spot,  and  one 
which  will  always  live  in  my  memory  as  exhibiting  the  insect- 
life  of  the  tropics  in  unexampled  luxuriance.  For  the  three 
following  days  I  continued  to  visit  this  locality,  adding  each 
time  many  new  species  to  my  collection,  the  following  notes 
of  which  may  be  interesting  to  entomologists.  October  16th, 
.3  a  species  of  beetles ;  16th,  10  species ;  17th,  47  species ;  18th, 
40  species;  10th,  56  species — in  all  about  a  hundred  species, 
of  which  forty  were  new  to  me.  There  were  forty-four  species 
of  longicoms  among  them,  and  on  the  last  day  I  took  twenty- 
eight  species  of  longicoms,  of  which  five  were  new  to  me. 

My  .boys  were  less  fortunate  in  shooting.    The  only  birds 
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at  all  common  were  the  great  red  parrot  (Edectus  gi-andis), 
found  in  most  of  the  Moluccas,  a  crow,  and  a  Megapodiue,  or 
mound-maker.  A  few  of  the  pretty  racquet-tailed  Idngfishers 
were  also  obtained,  but  in  very  poor  plumage.  They  proved, 
however,  to  be  of  a  different  species  from  those  found  in  the 
other  islands,  and  come  nearest  to  the  bird  originally  described 
by  LinnaBus  under  the  name  of  Alcedo  dea,  and  which  came 
from  Temate.  This  would  indicate  that  the  small  chain  of 
islands  parallel  to  Gilolo  have  a  few  peculiar  species  in  com- 
mon, a  fact  which  certainly  occurs  in  insects. 

The  people  of  Kaioa  interested  me  much.  They  are  evi- 
dently a  mixed  race,  having  Malay  and  Papuan  affinities,  and 
are  allied  to  the  peoples  of  Ternate  and  of  Gilolo.  They  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  language,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
surrounding  islands,  but  quite  distinct.  They  are  now  Mo- 
hammedans, and  are  subject  to  Temate.  The  only  fruits  seen 
here  were  papaws  and  pine-apples,  the  rocky  soil  and  dry  cli- 
mate being  unfavorable.  Rice,  maize,  and  plantains  flourish 
well,  except  that  they  suffer  from  occasional  dry  seasons  like 
the  present  one.  There  is  a  little  cotton  grown,  from  which 
the  women  weave  sarongs  (Malay  petticoats).  There  is  only 
one  well  of  good  water  on  the  islands,  situated  close  to  the 
landing-place,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  come  for  drinking- 
water.  The  men  are  good  boat-builders,  and  they  make  a 
regular  trade  of  it,  and  seem  to  be  very  well  off. 

After  five  days  at  Kai6a  we  continued  our  journey,  and 
soon  got  among  the  narrow  straits  and  islands  which  lead 
down  to  the  town  of  Batchian.  In  the  evening  we  staid  at  a 
settlement  of  Galela  men.  These  are  natives  of  a  district  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Gilolo,  and  are  great  wanderers  over  this 
part  of  the  Archipelago.  They  build  large  and  roomy  praus 
with  outriggers,  and  settle  on  any  coast  or  island  they  take  a 
fancy  for.  They  hunt  deer  and  wild-pig,  drying  the  meat, 
they  catch  turtle  and  tripang,  they  cut  down  the  forest  and 
plant  rice  or  maize,  and  are  altogether  remarkably  energetic 
and  industrious.  They  are  very  fine  people,  of  light  complex- 
ion, tall,  and  with  Papuan  features,  coming  nearer  to  the 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  true  Polynesians  of  Tahiti 
and  Owyhee  than  any  I  have  seen. 

During  this  voyage  I  had  several  times  had  an  opportuni- 
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ty  of  seeing  my  meti  get  fire  by  friction.  A  sharp-edged  piece 
of  bamboo  is  rubbed  across  the  convex  surface  of  another 
piece,  on  which  a  small  notch  is  first  cut.  The  rubbing  is 
slow  at  first,  and  gradually  quicker,  till  it  becomes  very  rapid, 
and  the  fine  powder  rubbed  off  ignites  and  falls  through  the 
hole  which  the  rubbing  has  cut  in  the  bamboo.  This  is  done 
with  great  quickness  and  certainty.  The  Ternate  people  use 
bamboo  in  another  way.  They  strike  its  flinty  surface  with 
a  bit  of  broken  china  and  produce  a  spark,  which  they  catch 
in  some  kind  of  tinder. 

On  the  evening  of  October  2l8t  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, having  been  twelve  days  on  the  voyage.  It  had  been 
fine  weather  all  the  time,  and,  although  very  h6t,  I  had  en- 
joyed myself  exceedingly,  and  had  besides  obtained  some  ex- 
perience in  boat  work  among  islands  and  coral  ree&,  which 
enabled  me  afterward  to  undertake  much  longer  voyages  of  the 
same  kind.  The  village  or  town  of  Batchian  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  wide  and  deep  bay,  where  a  low  isthmus  connects  the 
northern  and  southern  mountainous  parts  of  the  island.  To 
the  south  is  a  fine  range  of  mountains,  and  I  had  noticed  at 
several  of  our  landing-places  that  the  geological  formation  of 
the  island  was  very  different  from  those  around  it.  When- 
ever rock  was  visible,  it  was  either  sandstone  in  thin  layers, 
dipping  south,  or  a  pebbly  conglomerate.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  little  coralline  limestone,  but  no  volcanic  rocks.  The 
forest  had  a  dense  luxuriance  and  loftiness  seldom  found  on 
the  dry  and  porous  lavas  and  raised  coral  reefs  of  Ternate  and 
Gilolo ;  and  hoping  for  a  corresponding  richness  in  the  birds 
and  insects,  it  was  with  much  satisfaction  and  with  consider- 
able expectation  that  I  began  my  explorations  in  the  hitherto 
unknown  island  of  Batchian. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BATCHIAN. 
OCTOBER,  1858,  TO  APBIL,  1859. 

I  LANDBD  opposite  the  house  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Resi- 
dent of  TernatOy  and  was  met  by  a  respectable  middle-aged 
Malay,  who  told  me  he  was  secretary  to  the  Sultan,  and  would 
receive  the  official  letter  with  which  I  had  been  provided. 
On  giving  it  him,  he  at  once  informed  me  I  might  have  the 
use  of  the  official  residence,  which  was  empty.  I  soon  got 
^y  things  on  shore,  but,  on  looking  about  me,  found  that 
iixe  house  would  never  do  to  stay  long  in.  There  was  no 
water  except  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  one  of  my  men 
would  be  almost  entirely  occupied  getting  water  and  firewood, 
and  I.  should  myself  have  to  walk  all  through  the  village  every 
day  to  the  forest,  and  live  almost  in  public — a  thing  I  much 
dislike.  The  rooms  were  all  boarded,  and  had  ceilings,  which 
are  a  great  nuisance,  as  there  are  no  means  of  hanging  any 
thing  up  except  by  driving  nails,  and  not  half  the  conveniences 
of  a  native  bamboo  and  thatch  cottage.  I  accordingly  in- 
quired for  a  house  outside  of  the  ;irillage  on  the  road  to  the 
coal-mines,  and  was  informed  by  the  secretaiy  that  there  was 
a  small  one  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  he  would  go 
with  me  early  next  morning  to  see  it. 

We  had  to  pass  one  large  river  by  a  rude  but  substantial 
bridge,  and  to  wade  through  another  fine  pebbly  stream  of 
clear  water  just  beyond  which  the  little  hut  was  situated.  It 
was  very  small,  not  raised  on  posts,  but  with  the  earth  for  a 
floor,  and  was  built  almost  entirely  of  the  leaf-stems  of  the 
sago-palm,  called  here  "  gaba-gaba."  Across  the  river  behind 
rose  a  f orestKdad  bank,  and  a  good  road  close  in  front  of  the 
house  led  through  cultivated  grounds  to  the  forest  about  half 
a  mile  on,  and  thence  to  the  coal-mines  four  mUes  further. 
These  advantages  at  once  decided  me,  and  I  told  the  secretary 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  occupy  the  house.    I  therefore  sent 
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ray  two  men  immediately  to  buy  "  ataps"  (palm-leaf  thatch)  to 
repair  the  roof,  and  the  next  day,  with  the  assistance  of  eight 
of  the  Sultan's  men,  got  all  my  stores  and  furniture  carried  up 
and  pretty  comfortably  arranged.  A  rough  bamboo  bedstead 
was  soon  constructed,  and  a  table  made  of  boards,  which  I 
had  brought  with  me,  fixed  under  the  window.  Two  bamboo 
chairs,  an  easy  cane  chair,  and  hanging  shelves  suspended 
with  insulating  oil-cups,  so  as  to  be  safe  from  ants,  completed 
my  furnishing  arrangements. 

In  the  afternoon  succeeding  my  arrival  the  secretary  ac- 
companied me  to  visit  the  Sultan.  We  were  kept  waiting  a 
few  minutes  in  an  outer  gate-house,  and  then  ushered  to  the 
door  of  a  rude,  half-fortified  whitewashed  house.  A  small  tar 
ble  and  three  chairs  were  placed  in  a  large  outer  corridor,  and 
an  old  dirty-faced  man  with  gray  hair  and  a  grimy  beard, 
dressed  in  a  speckled  blue  cotton  jacket  and  loose  red  trowsers, 
came  forward,  shook  hands,  and  asked  me  to  be  seated.  Aft- 
er a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  on  my  pursuits,  in  which 
his  Majesty  seemed  to  take  great  interest,  tea  and  cakes — of 
rather  better  quality  than  usual  on  such  occasions — were 
brought  in.  I  thanked  him  for  the  house  and  oflfered  to  show 
him  my  collections,  which  he  promised  to  come  and  look  at 
He  then  asked  me  to  teach  him  to  take  views — ^to  make  maps 
— to  get  him  a  small  gun  from  England,  and  a  milch-goat 
from  Bengal ;  aU  of  which  requests  I  evaded  as  skillfully  as  I 
was  able,  and  we  parted  very  good  friends.  He  seemed  a 
sensible  old  man,  and  lamented  the  small  population  of  the  isl- 
and, which  he  assured  me  was  rich  in  many  valuable  minerals, 
including  gold,  but  there  were  not  people  enough  to  look  aft- 
er them  and  work  them.  I  described  to  him  the  great  rush  of 
population  on  the  discovery  of  the  Australian  gold-mines,  and 
the  huge  nuggets  found  there,  with  which  he  was  much  inter- 
ested, and  exclaimed, "  Oh  I  if  we  had  but  people  like  that  my 
country  would  be  quite  as  rich  !" 

The  morning  after  I  had  got  into  my  new  house  I  sent  my 
boys  out  to  shoot,  and  went  myself  to  explore  the  road  to  the 
coal-mines.  In  less  than  half  a  mile  it  entered  the  virgin  for- 
est at  a  place  where  some  magnificent  trees  formed  a  kind  of 
natural  avenue.  The  first  part  was  flat  and  swampy,  but  it 
soon  rose  a  little,  and  ran  alongside  the  fine  stream  which 
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passed  behind  my  house,  and  which  here  rushed  and  gurgled 
over  a  rocky  or  pebbly  bed,  sometimes  leaving  wide  sand- 
banks on  its  margins,  and  at  other  places  flowing  between  high 
banks  crowned  with  a  varied  and  magnificent  forest  vegeta- 
tion. After  about  two  miles  the  valley  narrowed,  and  the  road 
was  carried  along  the  steep  hill-side  which  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge.  In  some  places  the  rock  had  been  cut  away 
but  its  surface  was  already  covered  with  elegant  ferns  and 
creepers.  Gigantic  tree-feras  were  abundant,  and  the  whole 
forest  had  an  air  of  luxuriance  and  rich  variety  which  it  never 
attains  in  the  dry  volcanic  soil  to  which  I  had  been  lately  ac- 
customed. A  little  further  the  road  passed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  by  a  bridge  across  the  stream  at  a  place  where  a 
great  mass  of  rock  in  the  middle  offered  an  excellent  support 
for  it,  andtwo  miles  more  of  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
road  brought  me  to  the  mining  establishment. 

This  is  situated  in  a  large  open  space,  at  a  spot  where  two 
tributaries  fall  into  the  main  stream.  Several  forest-paths  and 
new  clearings  offered  fine  collecting-grounds,  and  I  captured 
some  new  and  interesting  insects ;  but  as  it  was  getting  late,  I 
had  to  reserve  a  more  thorough  exploration  for  future  occa- 
sions. Coal  had  been  discovered  here  some  years  before,  and 
the  road  was  made  in  order  to  bring  down  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty for  a  fair  trial  on  the  Dutch  steamers.  The  quality,  hoT^- 
ever,  was  not  thought  sufficiently  good,  and  the  mines  were 
abandoned.  Quite  recently  works  had  been  commenced  in 
another  spot,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better  vein.  There  were 
about  eighty  men  employed,  chiefly  convicts ;  but  this  was  far 
too  small  a  number  for  mining  operations  in  such  a  country, 
where  the  mere  keeping  a  few  miles  of  road  in  repair  requires 
the  constant  work  of  several  men.  If  coal  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  should  be  found,  a  tram-road  would  be  made,  and  would 
be  very  easily  worked,  owing  to  the  regular  descent  of  the  valley. 

Just  as  I  got  home  I  overtook  Ali  returning  from  shooting 
with  some  birds  hanging  from  his  belt.  He  seemed  much 
pleased,  and  said, "  Look  here,  sir,  what  a  curious  bird  1"  hold- 
ing out  what  at  first  completely  puzzled  me.  I  saw  a  bird 
with  a  mass  of  splendid  green  feathers  on  its  breast,  elongated 
into  two  glittering  tufts ;  but  what  I  could  not  understand 
was  a  pair  of  long  white  feathers,  which  stuck  straight  out 
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from  each  shoulder.  All  assured  me  that  the  bird  stuck  them 
out  this  way  itself  when  fluttering  its  wings,  and  that  they  had 
remained  so  without  his  touching  them.  I  now  saw  tiiat  I 
had  got  a  great  prize,  no  less  than  a  completely  new  form  of 
the  bird  of  paradise,  differing  most  remarkably  from  every 
other  known  bird.  The  general  plumage  is  very  sober,  being 
a  pure  ashy  olive,  with  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  back ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  beautifully  glossed  with  pale  metallie 
violet,  and  the  feathers  of  the  front  extend  as  much  over  the 
beak  as  in  most  of  the  family.  The  neck  and  breast  are  scaled 
with  fine  metallic  green,  and  the  feathers  on  the  lower  part 
are  elongated  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  two-pointed  gorget, 
which  can  be  folded  beneath  the  wings,  or  partially  erected 
and  spread  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  side  plumes  of  most  of 
the  birds  of  paradise.  The  four  long  white  plumes  which 
give  the  bird  its  altogether  unique  character  spring  from  little 
tubercles  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  shoulder  or  bend  of 
the  wing ;  they  are  narrow,  gently  curved,  and  equally  webbed 
on  both  sides,  of  a  pure  creamy-white  color.  They  are  about 
six  inches  long,  equalling  the  wing,  and  can  be  raised  at  right 
angles  to  it,  or  laid  along  the  body  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bird. 
The  bill  is  horn  color,  the  legs  yellow,  and  the  iris  pale  olive. 
This  striking  novelty  has  been  named  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  of 
the  British  Museum,  Semioptera  Wallacei,  or  "Wallace^s 
Standard-wing.'* 

A  few  days  later  I  obtained  an  exceedingly  beautiful  new 
butterfly,  allied  to  the  fine  blue  Papilio  Ulysses,  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  color  being  of  a  more  intense  tint,  and  in  hav- 
ing a  row  of  blue  stripes  around  the  margin  of  the  lower 
wings.  This  good  beginning  was,  however,  rather  deceptive, 
and. I  soon  foimd  that  insects, and  especially  butterfiies,  were 
somewhat  scarce,  and  birds  in  far  less  variety  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated. Several  of  the  fine  Moluccan  species  were  however 
obtained.  The  handsome  red  lory,  with  green  wings  and  a 
yellow  spot  in  the  back  (Lorius  garrulus),  was  not  uncommon. 
When  the  jambu,  or  rose-apple  (Eugenia  sp.),  was  in  flower  in 
the  village,  flocks  of  the  little  lorikeet  (Charmosyna  placentis), 
already  met  with  in  Gilolo,  came  to  feed  upon  the  nectar,  and  I 
obtained  as  many  specimens  as  I  desired.  Another  beautiful 
bird  of  the  parrot  tribe  was  the  Geoffroyus  cyanicollis,  a  green 
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parrot  with  a  red  bill  and  bead,  wbicb  color  sbaded  on  tbe 
crown  into  azure  blae,  and  thence  into  verditer  bine  and  the 
green  of  the  back  Two  largg  and  handsome  froit-pigeons, 
with  metallic-green,  ashy,  and  rufous  plumage,were  not  uncom- 
mon ;  and  I  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  splendid  deep  blue  roller 
(Eurystomus  azureus),  a  lovely  golden-capped  snnbird  (Necta- 
rinea  auriceps),  and  a  fine  racquet-tailed  kingfisher  (Tanysip- 
tera  isis),  all  of  which  were  entirely  new  to  ornithologists. 
Of  insects  I  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  interesting 
beetles,  including  many  fine  longicoms,  among  which  was  the 
largest  and  handsomest  species  of  the  genus  Olenea  yet  dis- 
covered. Among  butterflies,  the  beautiful  little  Danis  sebaB 
was  abundant,  making  the  forest  gay  with  its  delicate  wings 
of  white  and  the  richest  metallic  blue ;  while  showy  Papilios, 
and  pretty  Pieridae,  and  dark,  rich  Euplsas,  many  of  them 
new,  furnished  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  pleasing  oc- 
cupation. 

The  island  of  Batchian  possesses  no  really  indigenous  in- 
habitants, the  interior  being  altogether  uninhabited,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  small  villages  on  various  parts  of  the  coast ; 
yet  I  found  here  four  distinct  races,  which  would  wofuUy  mis- 
lead an  ethnolpgical  traveller  unable  to  obtain  information  as 
to  their  origin.  First  there  are  the  Batchian  Malays,  probably 
the  earliest  colonists,  differing  very  little  from  those  of  Ter- 
nate.  Their  language,  however,  seems  to  have  more  of  the 
Papuan  element,  with  a  mixture  of  pure  Malay,  showing  that 
the  settlement  is  one  of  stragglers  of  various  races,  although 
now  sufficiently  homogeneous.  Then  there  are  the  "  Orang 
Sirani,"  as  at  Temate  and  Amboyna.  Many  of  these  have 
the  Portuguese  physiognomy  strikingly  preserved,  but  com- 
bined with  a  skiu  generally  darker  than  the  Malays.  Some 
national  customs  are  retained,  and  the  Malay,  which  is  their 
only  language,  contains  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  words 
and  idioms.  The  third  race  consists  of  the  Galela  men  from 
the  north  of  Gilolo,  a  singular  people,  whom  I  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  colony  from  Tom6r6,  in  the  eastp 
em  peninsula  of  Celebes.  These  people  were  brought  here  at 
their  own  request  a  few  years  ago,  to  avoid  extermination  by 
another  tribe.  They  have  a  very  light  complexion,  open  Tar- 
tar physiognomy,  low  stature,  and  a  language  of  the  Bugis 
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type.  They  are  an  industrious  agricaltural  people^  and  supply 
the  town  with  vegetables.  They  make  a  good  deal  of  bark 
doth,  similar  to  the  tapa  of  thd  Polynesians,  by  cutting  down 
the  proper  trees  and  taking  off  large  cylinders  of  bark,  which 
is  beaten  with  mallets  till  it  separates  from  the  wood.  It  is 
then  soaked,  and  so  continuously  and  regularly  beaten  out 
that  it  becomes  as  thin  and  as  tough  as  parchment.  In  this 
form  it  is  much  used  for  wrappers  for  clothes ;  and  they  also 
make  jackets  of  it,  sewn  neatly  together  and  stained  with  the 
juice  of  another  kind  of  bark,  which  gives  it  a  dark  red  color, 
and  renders  it  nearly  water-proof. 

Here  are  four  very  distinct  kinds  of  people,  who  may  all 
be  seen  any  day  in  and  about  the  town  of  Batchian.  Now  if 
we  suppose  a  traveller  ignorant  of  Malay  picking  up  a  word 
or  two  here  and  there  of  the  "  Batchian  language,''  and  noting 
down  the  ^^  physical  and  moral  peculiarities,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Batchian  people '' — (for  there  are  travellers  who 
do  all  this  in  four-and-twenty  hours) — ^what  an  accurate  and 
instructive  chapter  we  should  have !  what  transitions  would 
be  pointed  out,  what  theories  of  the  origin  of  races  would  be 
developed !  while  the  next  traveller  might  flatly  contradict 
every  statement  and  arrive  at  exactly  opposite  conclusions. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  here  the  Dutch  Government  introduced 
a  new  copper  coinage  of  cents  instead  of  doits  (the  100th  in- 
stead of  the  120th  part  of  a  guilder),  and  all  the  old  coins 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Ternate  to  be  changed.  I  sent  a 
bag  containing  6000  doits,  and  duly  received  the  new  money 
by  return  of  the  boat.  When  Ali  went  to  bring  it,  however, 
the  captain  required  a  written  order;  so  I  waited  to  send 
again  the  next  day,  and  it  was  lucky  I  did  so,  for  that  night 
my  house  was  entered,  all  my  boxes  carried  out  and  ransacked, 
and  the  various  articles  left  on  the  road  about  twenty  yards 
off,  where  we  found  them  at  five  in  the  morning,  when,  on  getr 
ting  up  and  finding  the  house  empty,  we  rushed  out  to  dis- 
cover tracks  of  the  thieves.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  cop- 
per money  which  they  thought  I  had  just  received,  they  de- 
camped, taking  nothing  but  a  few  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  a 
black  coat  and  trowsers,  which  latter  were  picked  up  a  few 
days  afterward  hidden  in  the  grass.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  who  were  the  thieves.     Convicts  are  employed  to 
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guard  the  Government  stores  when  the  boat  arrives  from  Ter- 
nate.  Two  of  them  watch  all  night,  and  often  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  roam  about  and  commit  robberies. 

The  next  day  I  received  my  money,  and  secured  it  well  in 
a  strong  box  fastened  under  my  bed.  I  took  out  five  or  six 
hundred  cents  for  daily  expenses,  and  put  them  in  a  small 
japanned  box,  which  always  stood  upon  my  table.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon I  went  for  a  short  walk,  and  on  my  return  this  box 
and  my  keys,  which  I  had  carelessly  left  on  the  table,^were 
gone.  Two  of  my  boys  were  in  the  house,  but  had  heard 
nothing.  I  inmiediately  gave  information  of  the  two  robber- 
ies to  ^e>  director  at  the  mines  and  to  the  conmiandant  at  the 
fort,  and  got  for  answer  that  if  I  caught  the  thief  in  the  act  I 
might  shoot  him.  By  inquiry  in  the  village,  we  afterward 
found  that  one  of  the  convicts  who  was  on. duty  at  the  Gov- 
ernment rice-store  in  the  village  had  quitted  his  guard,  was 
seen  to  pass  over  the  bridge  toward  my  house,  was  seen  again 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  my  bouse,  and  on  returning  over 
the  bridge  into  the  village  carried  something  under  his  arm, 
carefully  covered  with  his  sarong.  My  box  was  stolen  be- 
tween the  hours  he  was  seen  going  and  returning,  and  it  was 
so  small  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  way  described.  This 
seemed  pretty  dear  circumstantial  evidence.  I  accused  the 
man,  and  brought  the  witnesses  to  the  commandant.  The  man 
was  examined,  and  confessed  having  gone  to  the  river  close  to 
my  house  to  bathe ;  but  said  he  had  gone  no  further,  having 
climbed  up  a  cocoa-nut  tree  and  brought  home  two  nuts, 
which  he  had  covered  over,  becatise  Jie  was  ashamed  to  he  seen 
carrying  them  I  This  explanation  was  thought  satisfactory, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  I  lost  my  cash  and  my  box,  a  seal  I 
much  valued,  with  other  small  articles,  and  all  my  keys — ^the 
severest  loss  by  far.  Luckily  my  large  cash-box  was  left  lock- 
ed, but  so  were  others  which  I  required  to  open  immediately. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  clever  blacksmith  employed  to  do 
iron-work  for  the  mines,  and  he  picked  my  locks  for  me  when 
I  required  them,  and  in  a  few  days  made  me  new  keys,  which 
I  used  all  the  time  I  was  abroad. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  the  wet  season  set  in,  and 
we  had  daily  and  almost  incessant  rains,  with  only  about  one, 
or  two  hours'  sunshine  in  the  morning.    The  flat  parts  of  the 
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forest  became  flooded,  the  roads  fllled  with  mud,  and  inseots 
and  birds  were  scarcer  than  ever.  On  December  13th,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  had  a  sharp  earthquake  shock,  which  made  the 
house  and  furniture  shake  and  rattle  for  five  minutes,  and  the 
trees  and  shrubs  wave  as  if  a  gust  of  wind  had  passed  over 
them.  About  the  middle  of  December  I  removed  to  the  vil- 
lage, in  order  more  easily  to  explore  the  district  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  to  be  near  the  sea  when  I  wished  to  return  to  Ter- 
nate..  I  obtained  the  use  of  a  good-dized  honse  in  the  Cam- 
pong  Sirani  (or  Christian  village),  and  at  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year  had  to  endure  the  incessant  gun-firing,  drum-beat- 
ing, and  fiddling  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  people  are  very  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and  it 
would  astonish  a  European  to  visit  one  of  their  assemblies. 
We  enter  a  gloomy  palm-leaf  hut,  in  which  two  or  three  very 
dim  lamps  barely  render  darkness  visible.  The  floor  is  of 
black  sandy  earth,  the  roof  hid  in  a  smoky  impenetrable  black- 
ness ;  two  or  three  benches  stand  against  the  walls,  and  the 
orchestra  consists  of  a  fiddle,  a  fife,  a  drum,  and  a  triangle. 
There  is  plenty  of  company,  consisting  of  young  men  and 
women,  all  very  neatly  dressed  in  white  and  black — ^a  true 
Portuguese  habit  Quadrilles,  waltzes,  polkas,  and  mazurkas 
are  danced  with  great  vigor  and  much  skill.  The  refreshments 
are  muddy  coffee  and  a  few  sweetmeats.  Dancing  is  kept  up 
for  hours,  and  all  is  conducted  with  much  decorum  and  jmto- 
priety.  A  party  of  this  kind  meets  about  once  a  week,  the 
principal  inhabitants  taking  it  by  turns,  and  all  who  please 
come  in  without  much  ceremony. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  these  people  have  altered  in 
three  hundred  years,  although  in  that  time  they  have  changed 
their  language  and  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  own  national- 
ity. They  are  still  in  manners  and  appearance  almost  pur» 
Portuguese,  very  similar  to  those  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  They  live  very  poor- 
ly as  regards  their  house  and  furniture,  but  preserve  a  semi- 
European  dress,  and  have  almost  all  full  suits  of  black  for  Sun- 
days. They  are  nominally  Protestants,  but  Sunday  evening 
is  their  grand  day  for  music  and  dancing.  The  men  are  oft- 
en good  hunters ;  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  deer  or  wild 
pigs  are  brought  to  the  village,  which,  with  fish  and  fowls, 
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enables  tbem  to  live  well  They  are  almost  the  only  people 
in  the  Archipelago  who  eat  the  great  fruilreating  bats  called 
by  ns  "  flying  foxes.'*  These  ugly  creatures  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  and  are  much  sought  after.  At  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  they  come  in  large  flocks  to  eat  fruit,  and 
congregate  during  the  day  on  some  small  islands  in  the  bay, 
hanging  by  thousands  on  the  trees,  especially  on  dead  ones. 
They  can  th^i  be  easily  caught  or  knocked  down  with  sticks,  and 
are  brought  home  by  b'asketf uls.  They  require  to  be  care- 
fuUy  prepared,  as  the  skin  and  fur  has  a  rank  and  powerful 
foxy  odor ;  but  they  are  generally  cooked  with  abundance  of 
spices  and  condiments,  and  arQ  really  very  good  eating,  some- 
thing like  hare.  The  Orang  Sirani  are  good  cooks,  having  a 
much  greater  variety  of  savory  dishes  than  the  Malays.  Here 
they  live  chiefly  on  sago  as  bread,  with  a  little  rice  occasional- 
ly, and  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruit 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  everywhere  in  the  East  where  the 
Portuguese  have  mixed  with  the  native  races  they  have  be- 
c<»ne  darker  in  color  than  either  of  the  parent  stocks.  This 
is  the  case  almost  always  with  these  *^  Orang  Sirani "  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  with  the  Portuguese  of  Malacca.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  in  South  America,  where  the  mixture  of  the  Por- 
tuguese or  Brazilian  with  the  Indian  produces  the  ^  Mamelu- 
co,"  who  is  not  unfrequently  lighter  than  either  parent,  and 
always  lighter  than  the  Indian.  The  women  at  Batchian,  al- 
though generally  fairer  than  the  men,  are  coarse  in  features, 
and  very  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  mixed  Dutch-Malay 
girls,  or  even  to  many  pure  Malays. 

Tlie  part  of  the  village  in  which  I  resided  was  a  grove  of 
oocoaruut-trees,  and  at  night,  when  the  dead  leaves  were  some- 
times collected  together  and  burnt,  the  effect  was  most  mag- 
nificent—the  taU  stems,  the  fine  crowns  of  foliage,  and  the  im- 
mense fruit-dusters,  being  brilliantly  illuminated  against  a 
dark  sky,  and  appearing  like  a  fairy  palace  supported  on  a  hun- 
dred columns,  and  groined  over  with  leafy  arches.  The  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  when  weU  grown,  is  certainly  the  prince  of  palms 
both  for  beauty  and  utility. 

During  my  very  first  walk  into  the  forest  at  Batchian,  I 
had  seen  sitting  on  a  leaf  out  of  reach,  an  immense  butterfly 
of  a  dark  color  marked  with  white  and  yellow  spots.    I  could 
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not  capture  it  as  it  flew  away  high  up  into  the  forest,  bnt  I  at 
once  sawthatit  was  a  female  of  a  new  species  of  Omithoptera, 
or, "  bird-winged  butterfly,"  the  pride  of  the  Eastern  tropics. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  get  it  and  to  find  the  male,  which  in  this 
genus  is  always  of  extreme  beauty.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing months  I  only  saw  it  once  again,  and  shortly  afterward  I 
saw  the  male  flying  high  in  the  air  at  the  mining  village.  I 
had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  getting  a  specimen,  as  it  seemed 
so  rare  and  wild;  till  one  day,  about  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, I  found  a  beautiful  shrub  with  large  white  leafy  bracts 
and  yellow  flowers,  a  species  of  Mussaenda,  and  saw  one  of 
these  noble  insects  hovering  over  it,  but  it  was  too  quick  for 
me,  and  flew  away.  The  next  day  I  went  again  to  the  same 
shrub  and  succeeded  in  catching  a  female,  and  the  day  after  a 
fine  male.  I  found  it  to  be  as  I  had  expected,  a  perfectly  new 
and  most  magnificent  species,  and  one  of  the  most  gorgeously 
colored  butterflies  in  the  world.  Fine  specimens  of  the  male 
are  more  than  seven  inches  across  the  wings,  which  are  vel- 
vety black  and  fiery  orange,  the  latter  color  replacing  the  green 
of  the  allied  species.  The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  this  insect 
are  indescribable,  and  none  but  a  naturalist  can  understand  the 
intense  excitement  I  experienced  when  I  at  length  captured  it 
On  taking  it  out  of  my  net  and  opening  the  glorious  wings, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood  rushed  to  my  head, 
and  I  felt  much  more  like  fainting  than  I  have  done  when  in 
apprehension  of  immediate  death.  I  had  a  headache  the  rest 
of  the  day,  so  great  was  the  excitement  produced  by  what  will 
appear  to  most  people  a  very  inadequate  cause. 

I  had  decided  to  return  to  Temate  in  a  week  or  two  more, 
but  this  grand  capture  determined  me  to  stay  on  till  I  obtain- 
ed a  good  series  of  the  new  butterfly,  which  I  have  since 
named  Omithoptera  croesus.  The  Mussaenda  bush  was  an  ad* 
mirable  place,  which  I  could  visit  every  day  on  my  way  to  the 
forest ;  and  as  it  was  situated  in  a  dense  thicket  of  shrubs  and 
creepers,  I  set  my  man  Lahi  to  clear  a  space  all  round  it,  so 
that  I  could  easily  get  at  any  insect  that  might  visit  it.  Aft- 
erward, finding  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  wait  some  time 
there,  I  had  a  little  seat  put  up  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  it, 
where  I  came  every  day  to  eat  my  lunch,  and  thus  had  half  an 
hour's  watching  about  noon,  besides  a  chance  as  I  passed  it 
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in  the  morning.  In  this  way  I  obtained  on  an  average  one 
specimen  a  day  for  a  long  time^  but  more  than  half  of  these 
were  femlles,  and  more  than  half  the  remainder  worn  or. 
broken  specimens,  so  that  I  should  not  have  obtained  many 
perfect  males  had  I  not  found  another  station  for  them. 

As  soon  as  I  had  seen  them  come  to  flowers,  I  sent  my  man 
Lahi  with  a  net  on  purpose  to  search  for  them,  as  they  had 
also  been  seen  at  some  flowering  trees  on  the  beach,  and  I 
promised  him  half  a  day's  wages  extra  for  every  good  speci- 
men he  could  catch.  After  a  day  or  two  he  brought  me  two 
very  fair  specimens,  and  told  me  he  had  caught  them  in  the 
bed  of  a  large  rocky  stream  that  descends  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  about  a  mile  below  the  village.  They  flew  down 
this  river,  settling  occasionally  on  stones  and  rocks  in  the 
water,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wade  up  it  or  jump  from  rock  to 
rock  to  get  at  them.  I  went  with  hhn  one  day,  but  found  that 
the  stream  was  far  too  rapid  and  the  stones  too  slippery  for 
me  to  do  any  thing,  so  I  left  it  entirely  to  him,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  we  staid  in  Batchian  he  used  to  be  out  all  day, 
generally  bringing  me  one,  and  on  good  days  two  or  three 
specimens.  I  was  thus  able  to  bring  away  with  me  more  than 
a  hundred  of  both  sexes,  including  perhaps  twenty  very  fine 
males,  though  not  more  than  five  or  six  that  were  absolutely  . 
perfect.  ' 

My  daily  walk  now  led  me,  first  about  half  a  mile  along  the 
sandy  beach,  then  through  a  sago  swamp  over  a  causeway  of 
very  shaky  poles  to  the  village  of  the  Tom5r6  people.  Beyond 
this  was  ihe  forest  with  patches  of  new  clearing,  shady  paths, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  felled  timber.  I  found  this  a 
very  fair  collecting-ground,  especially  for  beetles.  The  fallen 
trunks  in  the  clearings 'abounded  with  golden  BuprestidsB  and 
curious  Brenthidffi  and  longicoms,  while  in  the  forest  I  found 
abundance  of  the  smaller  Curculionidaa,  many  longicoms,  and 
some  fine  green  CarabidsB. 

Butterflies  were  not  abundant,  but  I  obtained  a  few  more 
of  the  fine  blue  Papilio  and  a  number  of  beautiful  little  LycaB- 
nidsB,  as  well  as  a  single  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Papilio 
WaUacei,  of  which  I  had  tidcen  the  hitherto  unique  specimen 
in  the  Aru  Islands. 

The  most  interestmg  birds  I  obtained  here,  were  the  beau- 
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tifol  blae  kingfisher  (Todiramphus  diops),  the  fine  green  and 
purple  doves  (Ptilonopus  superbas  and  P.  iogaster)^  and  several 
new  birds  of  small  size.  My  shooters  still  broi%ht  me  in 
specimens  of  the  Semioptera  Wallacei,  and  I  was  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  positive  statements  of  several  of  the  native  hunt- 
ers that  another  species  of  this  bird  existed,  much  handsomer 
and  more  remarkable.  They  declared  that  the  plumage  was 
glossy  black,  with  metallio-green  breasts  as  in  my  species,  but 
that  the  white  shoulder-plumes  were  twice  as  long,  and  hung 
down  far  below  the  body  of  the  bird.  They  declared  that 
when  hunting  pigs  or  deer  far  in  the  forest  they  occasionally 
saw  this  bird,  but  that  it  was  rare.  I  immediately  offered 
twelve  guilders  (a  poimd)  for  a  specimen,  but  all  in  vain,  and 
I  am  to  this  day  uncertain  whether  such  a  bird  exists.  Since 
I  left,  the  German  naturalist.  Dr.  Bernstein,  staid  many  months 
in  the  island  with  a  large  staff  of  hunters  collecting  for  the 
Leyden  Museum ;  and  as  he  was  not  more  successful  than  my- 
self, we  must  consider  either  that  the  bird  is  very  rare,  or  is 
altogether  a  myth. 

Batchian  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  eastern  point  on 
the  globe  iohabited  by  any  of  the  Quadrumana.  A  lai^e  black 
baboon-monkey  (Cynopithecus  nigrescens)  is  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  forest  This  animal  has  bare  red  callosites,  and  a 
rudimentary  tail  about  an  inch  long — a  mere  fleshy  tubercle, 
which  may  be  very  easily  overlooked.  It  is  the  same  species 
that  is  found  all  over  the  forests  of  Celebes ;  and  as  none  of 
the  other  Mammalia  of  that  island  extend  into  Batchian,  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  this  species  has  been  accidentally  in- 
troduced by  the  roaming  Malays,  who  often  carry  about  with 
them  tame  monkeys  and  other  animals.  This  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  not  found  in 
Gilolo,  which  is  only  separated  from  Batchian  by  a  very  nar- 
row strait  The  introduction  may  have  been  very  recent,  as 
in  a  fertile  and  unoccupied  island  such  an  animal  would  multi- 
ply rapidly.  The  only  other  mammals  obtained  were  an  East- 
em  opossum,  which  Dr.  Gray  has  described  as  Cuscus  omatns, 
the  little  flying  opossum  (Belideus  arid),  a  civet-cat  (Yiverra 
zebetha),  and  nine  spedes  of  bats,  most  of  the  smaller  ones  be- 
ing caught  in  the  dusk  with  my  butterfly-net  as  they  flew  about 
before  the  house. 
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After  much  delay,  owing  to  bad  weathei*  and  the  illness  of 
one  of  my  men,  I  determined  to  visit  Kasserota  (formerly  the 
chief  village),  situated  up  a  small  stream,  on  an  island  close  to 
the  north  coast  of  Batchian,  where  I  was  told  that  many  rare 
birds  were  found.  After  my  boat  was  loaded  and  every  thing 
ready,  three  days  of  heavy  squalls  prevented  our  starting,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  21st  of  March  that  we  got  away.  Early 
next  morning  we  entered  the  little  river,  and  in  about  an  hour 
we  reached  the  Sultan's  house,  which  I  had  obtained  permis- 
sion to  use.  It  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  forest  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  were  some  of 
the  very  loftiest  and  most  graceful  cocoa-nut-palms  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  rained  nearly  all  that  day,  and  I  could  do  little  but 
unload  and  unpack.  Toward  the  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and 
I  attempted  to  explore  in  various  directions,  but  found  to  my 
disgust  that  the  only  path  was  a  perfect  mud  swamp,  along 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk,  and  the-  surrounding 
forest  so  damp  and  dark  as  to  promise  little  in  the  way  of  in- 
sects. I  found  too  on  inquiry  that  the  people  here  made  no 
clearings,  living  entirely  on  sago,  fruit,  fish,  and  game ;  and  the 
path  only  led  to  a  steep  rocky  mountain  equally  impracticable 
and  improductive.  The  next  day  I  sent  my  men  to  this  hill, 
hoping  it  might  produce  some  good  birds ;  but  they  returned 
with  only  two  common  species,  and  I  myself  had  been  able  to 
get  nothing,  every  little  track  I  had  attempted  to  f oUow  lead- 
ing to  a  dense  sago  swamp.  I  saw  that  I  should  waste  time 
by  staying  here,  and  determined  to  leave  the  following  day. 

This  is  one  of  those  spots  so  hard  for  the  European  natu- 
ralist to  conceive,  where  with  all  the  riches  of  a  tropical  vege- 
tation, and  partly  perhaps  from  the  very  luxuriance  of  that 
vegetation,  insects  are  as  scarce  as  in  the  most  barren  parts  of 
Europe,  and  hardly  more  conspicuous.  In  temperate  climates 
there  is  a  tolerable  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  insects 
over  those  parts  of  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  simUiarity  in 
the  vegetation,  any  deficiency  being  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  wood  or  uniformity  of  surface.  The  traveller 
hastily  passing  through  such  a  country  can  at  once  pick  outra 
collecting-ground  which  will  afford  him  a  fair  notion  of  its 
entomology.  Here  the  case  is  different.  There  are  certain 
requisites  of  a  good  collecting-ground  which  can  only  be  as- 
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certained  to  exist  by  Bome  dayB^  search  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
village.  In  some  places  there  is  no  virgin  forest,  as  at  Djilolo 
and  Sahoe ;  in  others  there  are  no  open  pathways  or  clearings, 
as  here.  At  Batchian  there  are  only  two  tolerable  collecting- 
places, — the  road  to  the  coal-mines,  and  the  new  clearings 
made  by  the  Tomdr6  people,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most 
productive.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  that  insects  are  pretty 
uniformly  distributed  over  these  countries  (where  the  forests 
have  not  been  cleared  away),  and  are  so  scarce  in  any  one 
spot  that  searching  for  them  is  almost  useless.  ,  If  the  forest 
is  all  cleared  away,  almost  all  the  insects  disappear  with  it; 
but  when  small  clearings  and  paths  are  made,  the  fallen  trees 
in  various  stages  of  drying  and  decay,  the  rotting  leaves,  the 
loosening  bark,  and  the  fungoid  growths  upon  it,  together  with 
the  flowers  that  appear  in  much  greater  abundance  where  the 
light  is  admitted,  are  so  many  attractions  to  the  insects  for 
miles  around,  and  cause  a  wonderful  accumulation  of  species 
and  individuals.  When  the  entomologist  can  discover  such  a 
spot,  he  does  more  in  a  month  than  he  could  possibly  do  by  a 
year's  search  in  the  depths  of  the  undisturbed  forest. 

The  next  morning  we  left  early,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  in  about  an  hour.  It  flows  through  a  perfectly 
flat  alluvial  plain,  but  there  are  hills  which  approach  it  near 
the  mouth.  Toward  the  lower  part,  in  a  swamp  where  the 
salt  water  must  enter  at  high  tides,  were  a  number  of  elegant 
tree-ferns  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high.  These  are  generally 
considered  to  be  mountain  plants,  and  rarely  to  occur  on  the 
Equator  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  one  or  two  thousand  feet. 
In  Borneo,  in  the  Aru  Islands,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon, I  have  observed  them  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  think  it 
probable  that  the  altitude  supposed  to  be  requisite  for  them 
may  have  been  deduced  from  facts  observed  in  countries  where 
the  plains  and  lowlands  are  largely  cultivated,  and  most  of 
the  indigenous  vegetation  destroyed.  Such  is  the  case  in 
most  parts  of  Java,  India,  Jamaica,  and  Brazil,  where  the  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics  has  been  most  fully  explored. 

'  Coming  out  to  sea,  we  turned  northward,  and  in  about  two 
hours'  sail  reached  a  few  huts,  called  Langundi,  where  some 
Galela  men  had  established  themselves  as  collectors  of  gum- 
dammar,  with  which  they  made  torches  for  the  supply  of  the 
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Ternate  market.  About  a  hundred  yards  back  rises  a  rather 
steep  hill,  and  a  short  walk  having  shown  me  that  there  was 
a  tolerable  path  up  it,  I  determined  to  stay  here  for  a  few 
days.  Opposite  us,  and  all  along  this  coast  of  Batchian,  stretch- 
es a  row  of  fine  islands  completely  uninhabited.  Whenever 
I  asked  the  reason  why  no  one  goes  to  live  in  them,  the  answer 
always  was, "  For  fear  of  the  Magindano  pirates."  Every 
year  these  scourges  of  the  Archipelago  wander  in  one  direction 
or  another,  making  their  rendezvous  on  some  uninhabited  isl- 
and, and  carrying  devastation  to  all  the  small  settlements 
around ;  robbing,  destroying,  killing,  or  taking  captive  all  they . 
meet  with.  Their  long  well-manned  praus  escape  from  the  pur- 
suit of  any  sailing-vessel  by  pulling  away  right  in  the  wind's 
eye,  and  the  warning  smoke  of  a  steamer  generally  enables 
them  to  hide  in  some  shallow  bay,  or  narrow  river,  or  forest- 
covered  inlet,  till  the  danger  is  passed.  The  only  effectual  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  depredations  would  be  to  attack  them 
in  their  strongholds  and  villages,  and  compel  them  to  give 
up  piracy,  and  submit  to  strict  surveillance.  Sir  James  Brooke 
did  this  with  the  pirates  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Archi- 
pelago for  having  rid  them  of  half  their  enemies. 

All  along  the  beach  here,  and  in  the  adjacent  strip  of  sandy 
lowland,  is  a  remarkable  display  of  Pandanacese,  or  screw- 
pines.  Some  are  like  huge  branching  candelabra,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  and  bearing  at  the  end  of  each  branch  a  tuft  of  im- 
mense sword-shaped  leaves  six  or  eight  inches  wide  and  as 
many  feet  long.  Others  have  a  single  unbranched  stem  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  the  upper  part  clothed  with  the  spirally  ar- 
ranged leaves,  and  bearing  a  single  terminal  fruit  as  large  as 
a  swan's  egg.  Others  of  intermediate  size  have  irregular 
clusters  of  rough  red  fruits,  and  all  have  more  or  less  spiny- 
edged  leaves  and  ringed  stems.  The  young  plants  of  the 
larger  species  have  smooth  glossy  thick  leaves,  sometimes  ten 
feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  which  are  used  all  over  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  to  make  "cocoyas,"  or  sleeping- 
mats,  which  are  often  very  prettily  ornamented  with  colored 
patterns.  Higher  up  on  ^e  hill  is  a  forest  of  immense  trees, 
among  which  those  producing  the  resin  called  dammar  (Dam- 
mara  sp.)  are  abundant.    The  inhabitants  of  several  small  vil- 
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lages  in  Batchian  are  entirely  engaged  in  searching  for  this 
product,  and  making  it  into  torches  by  pounding  it  and  filling 
it  into  tubes  of  palm  leaves  about  a  yard  long,  which  are  the 
only  lights  used  by  many  of  the  natives.  Sometimes  the  dam- 
mar accumulates  in  large  masses  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds' 
weight,  either  attached  to  the  trunk  or  found  buried  in  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  The  most  extraordinary  trees 
of  the  forest  are,  however,  a  kind  of  fig,  the  aerial  roots  of 
which  form  a  pyramid  near  a  hundred  feet  high,  terminating 
just  where  the  tree  branches  out  above,  so  that  there  is  no  real 
trunk.  This  pyramid  or  cone  is  formed  of  roots  of  every  siae, 
mostly  descending  in  straight  lines,  but  more  ot  less  obUqnely 
— and  so  crossing  each  other,  and  connected  by  cross  branches, 
which  grow  from  one  to  another,  as  to  form  a  dense  and  com- 
plicated network,  to  which  nothing  but  a  photograph  could  do 
justice  (see  illustration,  p.  93).  The  kanary  is  also  abundant 
in  this  forest,  the  nut  of  which  has  a  very  agreeable  flavor, 
and  produces  an  excellent  oil.  The  fleshy  outer  covering  of 
the  nut  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  great  green  pigeona  of  these 
islands  (Carpophaga  perspicillata),  and  their  hoarse  cooinga 
and  heavy  flutterings  among  the  branches  can  be  almost  con- 
tinually heard. 

After  ten  days  at  Langundi,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the 
bird  I  was  particularly  in  search  of  (the  Nicobar  pigeon,  or  a 
new  species  allied  to  it),  and  finding  no  new  birds  and  very 
few  insects,  I  left  early  on  the  morning  of  April  1st,  and  in 
the  evening  entered  a  river  on  the  main  island  of  Batchian 
(Langundi,  like  Easserota,  being  on  a  distinct  inland),  where 
some  Malays  and  Galela  men  have  a  small  village,  and  have 
made  extensive  rice-fields  and  plantain-grounds.  Here  we 
found  a  good  house  near  the  river-bank,  where  the  water  was 
fresh  and  clear,  and  the  owner,  a  respectable  Batchian  Malay, 
offered  me  sleeping-room  and  the  use  of  the  veranda  if  I  liked 
to  stay.  Seeing  forest  all  round  within  a  short  distance,  I  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  the  next  morning  before  breakfast  walk- 
ed out  to  explore,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  captured  a 
few  interesting  insects. 

Afterward  I  found  a  path  which  led  for  a  mile  or  more 
through  a  very  fine  forest,  richer  in  palms  than  any  I  had  seen 
in  the  Moluccas.    One  of  these  especially  attracted  my  atten- 
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tion^from  its  elegance.  The  stem  was  not  thicker  than  my 
wrist,  yet  it  was  very  lofty,  and  bore  dusters  of  bright  red 
fruit.  It  was  apparently  a  species  of  Areca.  Another  of  im- 
mense height  closely  resembled  in  appearance  the  Euterpes 
of  South  America.  Here  also  grew  the  fan-leafed  palm,  whose 
small,  nearly  entire  leaves  are  used  to  make  Uie  dammar 
torches,  and  to  form  the  water-buckets  in  universal  use.  Dur- 
ing this  walk  I  saw  near  a  dozen  species  of  palms,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  Pandani  different  from  those  of  Langundi.  There 
were  also  some  very  fine  climbing  ferns  and  true  wild  plan- 
tains (Musa),  bearing  an  edible  fruit  not  so  large  as  one's 
thumb,  and  consisting  of  a  mass  of  seeds  just  covered  with 
pulp  and  skin.  The  people  assured  me  they  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  sowing  and  cultivating  this  species,  but  could 
not  improve  it.  They  probably  did  not  grow  it  in  sufficient 
quanti^,  and  did  not  persevere  sufficiently  long. 

Batchain  is  an  island  that  would  perhaps  repay  the  re- 
searches of  a  botanist  better  than  any  other  in  the  whole  Ar- 
chipelago. It  contains  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil, 
abundance  of  large  and  small  streams,  many  of  which  are  nav- 
igable for  some  distance,  and  there  being  no  savage  inhabit- 
ants, every  part  of  it  can  be  visited  with  perfect  safety.  It 
possesses  gold,  copper,  and  coal,  hot  springs  and  geysers,  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  rocks  and  coralline  limestone,  alluvial 
plains,  abrupt  hills  and  lofty  mountains,  a  moist  climate,  and 
a  grand  and  luxuriant  forest  vegetation. 

The  few  days  I  staid  here  produced  me  several  new  insects, 
but  scarcely  any  birds.  Butterflies  and  birds  are  in  fact  re- 
markably scarce  in  these  forests.  One  may  walk  a  whole  day 
and  not  see  more  than  two  or  three  species  of  either.  In 
every  thing  but  beetles,  these  eastern  islands  are  very  deficient^ 
compared  with  the  western  (Java,  Borneo,  etc.),  and  much 
more  so  if  compared  with  the  forests  of  South  America,  where 
twenty  or  thirty  species  of  butterflies  may  be  caught  every 
day,  and  on  very  good  days  a  hundred,  a  number  we  can 
hardly  reach  here  in  months  of  unremitting  search.  In  birds 
there  is  the  same  difference.  In  most  parts  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica we  may  always  find  some  species  of  woodpecker  tanager, 
bush-shrike,  chatterer,  trogon,  toucan,  cuckoo,  and  tyrant-fly- 
catcher ;   and  a  few  days'  active  search  will  produce  more 
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variety  than  can  be  here  met  with  in  as  many  months.  Tet 
along  with  this  poverty  of  individuals  and  of  species  there  are;, 
in  almost  every  class  and  order,  some  one  or  two  species  of 
sach  extreme  beauty  or  singularity  as  to  vie  with,  or  even  sur- 
pass, any  thing  that  even  South  America  can  produce. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  arranging  my  insects,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  wondering  spectators,  I  showed  one 
of  them  how  to  look  at  a  small  insect  with  a  hand-lens,  which 
caused  such  evident  wonder  that  all  the  rest  wanted  to  see  it 
too.  I  therefore  fixed  the  glass  firmly  to  a  piece  of  soft  wood 
at  the  proper  focus,  and  put  under  it  a  little  spiny  beetle  of 
the  genus  Hispa,  and  then  passed  it  round  for  examination. 
The  excitement  was  immense.  Some  declared  it  was  a  yard 
long ;  others  were  frightened,  and  instantly  dropped  it^  and 
all  were  as  much  astonished,  and  made  as  much  shouting  and 
gesticulation,  as  children  at  a  pantomime,  or  at  a  Christmas 
exhibition  of  the  oxyhydrogen  microscope.  And  all  this  ex- 
citement was  produced  by  a  little  pocket-lens  an  inch  and  a 
half  focus  and  therefore  magnifying  only  four  or  five  times, 
but  which  to  their  unaccustomed  eyes  appeared  to  enlarge  a 
hundredfold. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  here  one  of  my  hunters  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  and  shooting  the  beautiful  Kicobar  pigeon, 
of  which  I  had  been  so  long  in  search.  None  of  the  residents 
had  ever  seen  it,  which  shows  that  it  is  rare  and  shy.  My 
specimen  was  a  female  in  beautiful  condition,  and  the  glossy 
coppery  and  green  of  its  plumage,  the  snow-white  tail  and 
beautiful  pendent  feathers  of  the  neck,  were  greatly  admired. 
I  subsequently  obtained  a  specimen  in  New  Guinea,  and  once 
saw  it  in  the  Eai6a  Islands.  It  is  found  also  in  some  small 
islands  near  Macassar,  in  others  near  Borneo,  and  in  the  Nico- 
bar  Islands,  whence  it  receives  its  name.  It  is  a  ground  feed- 
er, only  going  up  trees  to  roost,  and  is  a  very  heavy  fleshy 
bird.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  of  its  being  found  chief- 
ly on  very  small  islands,  while  in  the  western  half  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, it  seems  entirely  absent  from  the  larger  ones.  Be- 
ing a  ground-feeder,  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  carnivor- 
ous quadrupeds,  which  are  not  found  in  the  very  small  islands. 
Its  wide  distribution  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Archipela- 
go from  extreme  west  to  east  is  however  very  extraordinary, 
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since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  birds  of  prey,  not  a  sin- 
gle land  bird  has  so  wide  a  range.  Ground-feeding  birds  are 
generally  deficient  in  power  of  extended  flight,  and  this  spe- 
cies is  so  bulky  and  heavy  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  quite 
unable  to  fly  a  mile.  A  closer  examination  shows,  however, 
that  its  wings  are  remarkably  large,  perhaps  in  proportion  to 
its  size  larger  than  those  of  any  other  pigeon,  and  its  pectoral 
muscles  are  immense.  A  fact  communicated  to  me  by  tlie 
son  of  my  friend  Mr.  Duivenboden  of  Temate  would  show 
that,  in  accordance  with  these  peculiarities  of  structure,  it 
possesses  the  power  of  flying  long  distances.  Mr.  D.  estab- 
lished an  oil-factory  on  a  small  coral  island  a  hundred  nules 
north  of  New  Guinea,  with  no  intervening  land.  After  the 
island  had  been  settled  a  year,  and  traversed  in  every  direc- 
tion, his  son  paid  it  a  visit;  and  just  as  the  schooner  was 
coming  to  an  anchor,  a  bird  was  seen  flying  from  seaward 
which  fell  into  the  water  exhausted  before  it  could  reach  the 
shore.  A  boat  was  sent  to  pick  it  up,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
a  Nicobar  pigeon,  which  must  have  come  from  New  Guinea, 
and  flown  a  hundred  miles,  since  no  such  bird  previously  in- 
habited the  island. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  curious  case  of  adaptation  to  an 
unusual  and  exceptional  necessity.  The  bird  does  not  ordi- 
narily require  great  powers  of  flight,  since  it  lives  in  the  forest, 
feeds  on  fallen  fruits,  and  roosts  in  low  trees  like  other  ground 
pigeons.  The  majority  of  the  individuals,  therefore,  can 
never  make  full  use  of  their  enormously  powerful  wings  till 
the  exceptional  case  occurs  of  an  individual  being  blown  out 
to  sea,  or  driven  to  emigrate  by  the  incursion  of  some  carnivo- 
rous animal,  or  the  pressure  of  scarcity  of  food.  A  modifica- 
tion exactly  opposite  to  that  which  produced  the  wingless 
birds  (the  apteryx,  cassowary,  and  dodo),  appears  to  have  here 
taken  place ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  both  cases  an  insular 
habitat  should  have  been  the  moving  cause.  The  explanation 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  applied  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the 
case  of  the  Madeira  beetles,  many  of  which  are  wingless,  while 
some  of  the  winged  ones  have  the  wings  better  developed  than 
the  same  species  on  the  continent  It  was  advantageous  to 
these  insects  either  never  to  fly  at  all,  and  thus  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  blown  out  to  sea,  or  to  fly  so  well  as  to  be  able 
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either  to  return  to  land,  or  to  migrate  safely  to  the  conti- 
nent Bad  flying  Was  worse  than  not  flying  at  aU.  So,  while 
in  such  islands  as  New  Zealand  and  Mauritius,  far  from  aU 
land,  it  was  safer  for  a  ground-feeding  bird  not  to  fly  at  all, 
and  the  short-winged  individuals  continually  surviving,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a"  wingless  group  of  birds ;  in  a  vast  Ar- 
chipelago thickly  strewn  with  islands  and  islets  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  be  able  occasionally  to  migrate,  and  thus  the  long 
and  strong-winged  varieties  maintained  their  existence'  long- 
est, and  ultimately  supplanted  all  others,  and  spread  the  race 
over  the  whole  Archipelago. 

Besides  this  pigeon,  the  only  new  bird  I  obtained  during 
the  trip  was  a  rare  goat-sucker  (Batrachostomus  crinifrons), 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  yet  found  in  the  Moluccas. 
Among  my  insects  the  best  were  the  rare  Pieris  aruna,  of 
a  rich  chrome-yellow  color,  with  a  black  border  and  remarka- 
ble white  antennsB — ^perhaps  th^  very  finest  butterfly  of  the 
genus ;  and  a  large  black  wasp-like  insect,  with  immense  jawa 
like  a  stag-beetle,  which  has  been  named  Megachile  pluto  by 
Mr.  F.  Smith.  I  collected  about  a  hundred  species  of  beetles 
quite  new  to  me,  but  mostly  very  minute,  and  also  many  rare 
and  handsome  ones  which  I  had  already  found  in  Batchian. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  my  seventeen 
days'  excursion,  which  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  enabled 
me  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  island.  I  had  hired  a  roomy 
boat,  and  brought  vnth  me  a  small  table  and  my  rattan  ohair. 
These  were  great  comforts,  as,  wherever  there  was  a  roof,  I 
could  immediately  install  myself,  and  work  and  eat  at  ease. 
When  I  could  not  find  accommodation  on  shore  I  slept  in  the 
boat,  which  was  always  drawn  up  on  the  beach  if  we  staid 
for  a  few  days  at  one  spot. 

On  my  return  to  Batchian  I  packed  up  my  collections,  and 
prepared  for  my  return  to  Temate,  When  I  first  came  I  had 
sent  back  my  boat  by  the  pilot,  with  two  or  three  other  men 
who  had  been  glad  of  the  opportunity.  I  now  took  advantage 
of  a  Government  boat  which  had  just  arrived  with  rice  for 
the  troops,  and  obtained  permission  to  return  in  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly started  on  the  13th  of  April,  having  resided  only  a 
week  short  of  six  months  on  the  island  of  Batchian.  The 
boat  was  one  of  the  kind  called  "  korarkora/'  quite  open,  very 
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low,  and  about  four  tons  burden.  It  had  outriggers  of  bam- 
boo about  five  feet  off  each  side,  which  supported  a  bamboo 
platform  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  On  the 
extreme  outside  of  this  sit  the  twenty  rowers,  while  within 
was  a  convenient  passage  fore  and  aft.  The  middle  portion 
of  the  boat  was  covered  with  a  thatch-house,  in  which  bag- 
gage and  passengers  are  stowed ;  the  gunwale  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  above  water,  and  from  the  great  top  and  side 
weight  and  general  clumsiness,  these  boats  are  dangerous  in 
heavy  weather,  and  are  not  unfrequently  lost.  A  triangle  mast 
and  mat  sail  carried  us  on  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  which 
(as  usual)  it  never  was,  although,  according  to  the  monsoon, 
it  ought  to  have  been.  Our  water,  carried  in  bamboos,  would 
only  last  two  days,  and  as  the  voyage  occupied  seven,  we  had 
to  touch  at  a  great  many  places.  The  captain  was  not  very 
energetic,  and  the  men  rowed  as  little  as  they  pleased,  or  we 
might  have  reached  Temate  in  three  days,  having  had  fine 
weather  and  little  wind  all  the  way. 

There  were  several  passengers  beside  myself :  three  or  four 
Javanese  soldiers,  two  convicts  whose  time  had  expired  (one, 
curiously  enough,  being  the  man  who  had  stolen  my  cash-box 
and  keys),  the  school-master's  wife,  and  a  servant  going  on  a 
visit  to  Temate,  and  a  Chinese  trader  going  to  buy  goods. 
We  had  to  sleep  all  together  in  the  cabin,  packed  pretty  close ; 
but  they  very  civilly  allowed  me  plenty  of  room  for  my  mat- 
tress, and  we  got  on  very  well  together.  There  was  a  little 
cookhouse  in  the  bows,  where  we  could  boil  our  rice  and 
make  our  coffee,  every  one  of  course  bringing  his  own  provis- 
ions, and  arranging  his  meal-times  as  he  found  most  coilven- 
ient.  The  passage  would  have  been  agreeable  enough  but 
for  the  dreadful  "  tom-toms,"  or  wooden  drums,  which  are 
beaten  incessantly  while  the  men  tfre  rowing.  Two  men  were 
engaged  constantly  at  them,  making  a  fearful  din  the  whole 
voyage.  The  rowers  are  men  sent  by  the  Sultan  of  Temate. 
They  get  about  threepence  a  day,  and  find  their  own  provis- 
ions. Each  man  had  a  strong  wooden  "  betel "  box,  on  which 
he  generally  sat,  a  sleeping-mat,  and  a  change  of  clothes- 
rowing  naked,  with  only  a  sarong  or  a  waist-cloth.  They 
sleep  in  their  places,  covered  with  their  mat,  which  keeps  out 
the  rain  pretty  well.    They  chew  betel  or  smoke  cigarettes 
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inoessanfly;  eat  dry  sago  and  a  little  salt  fish;  seldom  sing 
while  rowing,  except  when  excited  and  wanting  to  reach  a 
stopping-place,  and  do  not  talk  a  great  deal.  They  are  most- 
ly Malays,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Alforos  from  Gilolo,  and  Pa- 
puans from  Gnebe  or  Waigiou. 

One  afternoon  we  staid  at  Makian ;  many  of  the  men  went 
on  shore,  and  a  great  deal  of  plantains,  bananas,  and  other 
fniits  were  brought  on  board.  We  then  went  on  a  little  way, 
and  in  the  evening  anchored  again.  When  going  to  bed  for 
the  night,  I  pat  out  my  candle,  there  being  still  a  glimmering 
lamp  burning,  and,  missing  my  handkerchief,  thought  I  saw- 
it  on  a  box  which  formed  one  side  of  my  bed,  and  put  out  my 
hand  to  take  it.  I  quickly  drew  back  on  feeling  something 
cool  and  very  smooth,  which  moved  as  I  touched  it.  ^'  Bring 
the  light,  quick,''  I  cried;  ^^ here's  a  snake."  And  there  he 
was,  sure  enough,  nicely  coiled  up,  with  his  head  just  raised 
to  inquire  who  had  disturbed  him.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
catch  or  kill  him  neatly,  or  he  would  escape  among  the  piles 
of  miscellaneous  luggage,  and  w^  should  hardly  sleep  comfort- 
ably. One  of  the  ex-convicts  volunteered  to  catch  him  with 
his  hand  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  but  from  the  way  he  went 
about  it  I  saw  he  was  nervous  and  would  let  the  thing  go,  so 
I  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  I  then  got  a 
chopping-knife,  and  carefully  moving  my  insect-nets,  which 
hung  just  over  the  snake  and  prevented  me  getting  a  free 
blow,  I  cut  him  quietly  across  the  back,  holding  him  down 
while  my  boy  with  another  knife  crushed  his  head.  On  ex- 
amination, I  found  he  had  large  poison  fangs,  and  it  is  a  won- 
der he  did  not  bite  me  when  I  first  touched  him. 

Thinking  it  very  unlikely  that  two  snakes  had  got  on  board 
at  the  same  time,  I  turned  in  and  went  to  sleep ;  but  having 
aU  the  time  a  vague  dreamy  idea  that  I  might  put  my  hand 
on  another  one,  I  lay  wonderfully  still,  not  turning  over  once 
all  night,  quite  the  reverse  of  my  usual  habits.  The  next  day 
we  reached  Temate,  and  I  ensconced  myself  in  my  comforta- 
ble house,  to  examine  all  my  treasures,  and  pack  them  secure- 
ly for  the  voyage  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CEBAM,  60BAM,  AND  THS  MATABELLO  ISLAITDS. 
OOTOBBB,  1859,  TO  JTJNB,  1860. 

I  LSFT  Amboysa  for  my  first  visit  to  Ceram  at  three  o'clock 
in  tlie  morning  of  October  29th,  after  having  been  delayed 
several  days  by  the  boat's  crew,  who  could  not  be  got  togeth- 
er. Captain  Van  der  Beck,  who  gave  me  a  passage  in  his 
boat,  had  been  ronning  after  them  all  day,  and  at  midnight 
we  had  to  search  for  two  of  my  men,  who  had  disappeared  at 
the  last  moment.  One  we  found  at  supper  in  his  own  house^ 
and  rather  tipsy  with  his  parting  libations  of  arrack,  but  the 
other  was  gone  across  the  bay,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
without  him.  We  staid  some  hours  at  two  villages  near  the 
east  end  of  Amboyna,  at  one  of  which  we  had  to  discharge 
some  wood  for  the  missionaries'  house,  and  on  the  third  aft- 
ernoon reached  Captain  Van  der  Beck's  plantation,  situated 
at  Hatosiia,  in  that  part  of  Ceram  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Amboyna.  This  was  a  clearing  in  flat  and  rather  swampy 
forest,  about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  mostly  planted  with 
cacao  and  tobacco.  Besides  a  small  cottage  occupied  by  the 
workmen,  there  was  a  large  shed  for  tobacco-drying,  a  comer 
of  which  was  offered  me ;  and  thinking  from  the  look  of  the 
place  that  I  should  find  good  collecting-ground  here,  I  fitted 
up  temporary  tables,  benches,  and  beds,  and  made  iJl  prepa- 
rations for  some  weeks'  stay.  A  few  days,  however,  served 
to  show  that  I  should  be  disappointed.  Beetles  were  tolera- 
bly abundant,  and  I  obtained  plenty  of  fine  long-homed  An- 
thribidffi  and  pretty  longicoms,  but  they  were  mostly  the  same 
species  as  I  had  found  during  my  first  short  visit  to  Amboy- 
na. There  were  very  few  paths  in  the  forest,  which  seemed 
poor  in  birds  and  butterflies,  and  day  after  day  my  men 
brought  me  nothing  worth  notice.  I  was  therefore  soon 
obliged  to  think  about- changing  my  locality,  as  I  could  evi- 
dently obtain  no  proper  notion  of  the  productions  of  the  al- 
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most  entirelj  unexplored  island  of  Ceram  by  staying  in  this 
place. 

I  rather  regretted  leaving,  because  my  host  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  and  most  entertaining  companions  I  had 
ever  met  with.  He  was  a  Fleming  by  birth,  and,  like  so  many 
of  his  countrymen,  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  languages. 
When  quite  a  youtji,  he  had  accompanied  a  €h)vemment  offi- 
cial who  was  sent  to  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  acquired  the  colloquial  language  of 
every  place  they  staid  a  few  weeks  at.  He  had  afterward 
made  voyages  to  St,  Petersburg  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
including  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and  had  then  come  out  to  the 
East,  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  trading  and  specula- 
ting in  the  various  islands.  He  now  spoke  Dutch,  French, 
Malay,  and  Javanese,  all  equally  well,  English  with  a  very 
slight  accent,  but  with  perfect  fluency,  and  a  most  complete 
knowledge  of  idiom,  in  which  I  often  tried  to  puzsde  him  in 
vain.  German  and  Italian  were  also  quite  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  European  languages  included  modem 
Greek,  Turkish,  Russian,  and  colloquial  Hebrew  and  Latin. 
As  a  test  of  his  power,  I  may  mention  that  he  had  made  a 
voyage  to  the  out-of-the-way  island  of  Salibaboo,  and  had  staid 
there  trading  a  few  weeks.  As  I  was  collecting  vocabularies, 
he  told  me  he  thought  he  could  remember  some  words,  and 
dictated  a  considerable  number.  Some  time  after  I  met  with 
a  short  list  of  words  taken  down  in  those  islands,  and  in  every 
case  they  agreed  with  those  he  had  given  me.  He  used  to 
sing  a  Hebrew  drinking-song,  which  he  had  learned  from  some 
Jews  with  whom  he  had  once  travelled,  and  astonished  by  join- 
ing in  their  conversation,  and  had  a  never-ending  fund  of  tale 
and  anecdote  about  the  people  he  had  met  and  the  places  he 
had  visited. 

In  most  of  the  villages  of  this  part  of  Ceram  are  schools 
and  native  school-masters,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  long 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  the  larger  villages  there  are 
European  missionaries;  but  there  is  little  or  no  external  dif- 
ference between  the  Christian  and  Alfuro  villages,  nor,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  m  their  inhabitants.  The  people  seem  more 
decidedly  Papuan  than  those  of  Qilolo.  They  are  darker  in 
color,  and  a  number  of  them  have  the  frizzly  Paupan  hair; 
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their  features  also  are  harsh  and  prominent,  and  the  women 
in  particular  are  far  less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay 
race.  Captain  Van  der  Beck  was  never  tired  of  abusing  the  in- 
habitants of  these  Christian  villages  as  thieves,  liars,  and  drunk- 
ards, besides  being  incorrigibly  lazy.  In  the  city  of  Amboyna 
my  friends  Doctors  Mohnike  and  Doleschall,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  European  residents  and  traders,  made  exactly  the  same 
complaint,  and  would  rather  have  Mohammedans  for  servants, 
even  if  convicts,  than  any  of  the  native  Christians.  One  great 
cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that  with  the  Mohammedans  temper- 
ance is  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  has  become  so  much  a  hab- 
it that  practically  the  rule  is  never  transgressed.  One  fertile 
source  of  want,  and  one  great  incentive  to  idleness  and  crime, 
is  thus  present  with  the  one  dass,  but  absent  in  the  other ; 
but  besides  this,  the  Christians  look  upon  themselves  as  nearly 
the  equals  of  the  Europeans,  who  profess  the  same  religion, 
and  as  far  superior  to  the  followers  of  Islam,  and  are  therefore 
prone  to  despise  work,  and  to  endeavor  to  live  by  trade,  or  by 
cultivating  their  own  land.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  with 
people  in  this  low  state  of  civilization  religion  is  almost  whol- 
ly ceremonial,  tod  that  neither  are  the  doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty  comprehended,  nor  its  moral  precepts  obeyed.  At  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  found  the  bet- 
ter class  of  ^^  Orang  Sirani ''  as  civil,  obliging,  and  industrious 
as  the  Malays,  and  only  inferior  to  them  from  their  tendency 
to  get  intoxicated. 

Having  writt^  to  the  Assistant  Resident  of  Saparua  (who 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  opposite  part  of  the  coast  of  Ceram) 
for  a  boat  to  pursue  my  journey,  1  received  one  rathlsr  larger 
than  necessary,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men.  I  therefore  bade 
adieu  to  my  kind  friend  Captain  Van  der  Beck,  and  left  on 
the  evening  after  its  arrival  for  the  village  of  Elpiputi,  which 
we  reached  in  two  days.  I  had  intended  to  stay  here,  but 
not  liking  the  appearance  of  the  place,  which  seemed  to  have 
no  virgin  forest  near  it,  I  determined  to  proceed  about  twelve 
miles  further  up  the  bay  of  Amahay  to  a  village  recentiy  form- 
ed, and  inhabited  by  indigenes  from  the  interior,  and  where 
some  extensive  cacao-plantations  were  being  made  by  some 
gentiemen  of  Amboyna.  I  reached  the  place  (called  Awaiya) 
the  same  afternoon,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Peters 
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(the  manager  of  the  plantationB)  and  the  native  chief,  obtain- 
ed  a  small  hoosei  got  all  my  things  on  shore,  and  paid  and 
discharged  my  twenty  boatmen,  two  of  whom  had  almost 
driven  me  to  distraction  by  beating  tom-toms  the  whole  voy- 
age. 

I  found  the  people  here  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  natmrC) 
and  going  almost  naked.  The  men  wear  their  frijosly  hair 
gathered  into  a  flat  circnlar  knot  over  the  left  temple^  which 
has  a  very  knowing  look,  and  in  their  ears  cylinders  of  wood 
as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  colored  red  at  the  ends.  Armlets 
and  anklets  of  woven  grass  or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of 
beads  or  of  small  fruits,  complete  their  attire.  The  women 
wear  similar  ornaments,  but  have  their  haur  loose.  All  are 
tall,  with  a  dark-brown  skin,  and  well-marked  Papuan  physi- 
ognomy. There  is  an  Amboyna  school-master  in  the  vill^e, 
and  a  good  number  of  children  attend  school  every  morning. 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  become  Christians  may  be 
known  by  their  wearing  'their  hair  loose,  and  adopting  to 
some  extent  the  native  Christian  dress — ^trowsers  and  a  loose 
shirt.  Very  few  speak  Malay,  aU  these  coast  villages  having 
been  recently  formed  by  inducing  natives  to  leave  the  inao- 
cessible  interior.  In  all  the  central  part  of  Coram  there  now 
remains  only  one  populous  village  in  the  mountains.  Toward 
the  east  and  the  extreme  west  are  a  few  others,  with  which 
exceptions  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceram  are  collected  on  the 
coast.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  they  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  while  on  the  south-west  coast^  nearest  Am- 
boyna, they  are  nominal  Christians. 

In  all  this  part  of  the  Archipelago  the  Dutch  make  very 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  aborig- 
ines by  establishing  school-masters  in  every  village  (who  are 
mostly  natives  of  Amboyna  or  Saparua,  who  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  resident  missionaries),  and  by  employing  na- 
tive vaccinators  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  small-pox.  They 
also  encourage  the  settlement  of  Europeans,  and  the  formation 
of  new  plantations  of  cacao  and  coffee,  one  of  the  best  means 
of  raising  the  condition  of  the  natives,  who  thus  obtain  work 
at  fair  wages,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  some- 
thing of  European  tastes  and  habits. 

My  collections  here  did  not  progress  much  better  than  at 
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my  former  station^  except  that  butterflies  were  a  little  more 
plentiful,  and  some  very  fine  species  were  to  be  found  in  the 
morning  on  the  sea-beach,  sitting  so  quietly  on  the  wet  sand 
that  they  could  be  caught  with  the  fingers.  In  this  way  I  had 
many  fine  specimens  of  Papilios  brought  me  by  the  children. 
Beedes,  however,  were  scarce,  and  birds  stiU  more  so ;  and  I 
began  to  think  that  the  handsome  species  which  I  had  so  often 
heard  were  found  in  Ceram  must  be  entirely  confined  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

A  few  miles  further  north,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Ama- 
hay,  is  situated  the  village  of  MakariM,  from  whence  there  is 
a  native  path  quite  across  the  island  to  the  north  coast.  My 
friend  Mr.  Rosenberg,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at 
New  Guinea,  and  who  was  now  the  Government  superintend- 
ent of  all  this  part  of  Ceram,  returned  from  Wahai,  on  the 
north  coast,  after  I  had  been  three  weeks  at  Awaiya,  and 
showed  me  some  fine  butterflies  he  had  obtained  on  the  mount- 
ain streams  in  the  interior.  He  indicated  a  spot  about  the 
centre  of  the  island  where  he  thought  I  might  advantageous- 
ly stay  a  few  days.  I  accordingly  visited  Makariki  with  him 
the  next  day,  and  he  instructed  the  chief  of  the  village  to  fur- 
nish me  with  nien  to  carry  my  baggage,  and  accompany  me 
on  my  excursion.  As  the  people  of  the  viUage  wanted  to  be 
at  home  .on  Christmas-day,  it  was  necessary  to  start  as  soon 
as  possible;  so  we  agreed  that  the  men  should  be  ready  in 
two  days,  and  I  returned  to  make  my  arrangements. 

I  put  up  the  smallest  quantity  of  baggage  possible  for  a 
six  days'  trip,  and  on  the  morning  of  December  18th  we  left 
Makariki,  with  six  men  carrying  my  baggage  and  their  own 
provisions,  and  a  lad  from  Awaiya,  who  was  accustomed  to 
catch  butterflies  for  me*  My  two  Amboyna  hunters  I  left  be- 
hind to  shoot  and  skin  what  birds  they  could  while  I  was 
away.  Quitting  the  village,  we  first  wjdked  briskly  for  an 
hour  through  a  dense  tangled  undergrowth,  dripping  wet  from 
a  storm  of  the  previous  night,  and  full  of  mud-holes.  After 
crossing  several  small  streams,  wereached  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Ceram,  called  Ruatan,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross. 
It  was  both  deep  and  rapid.  The  baggage  was  first  taken 
over,  parcel  by  parcel,  on  the  men's  heads,  the  water  reaching 
nearly  up  to  tibeir  armpits,  and  then  two  men  returned  to  as- 
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sist  me.  The  water  was  above  my  waist,  and  so  strong  that 
I  should  certainly  have  been  carried  off  my  feet  had  I  attempt- 
ed to  cross  alone ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
how  the  men  could'  give  me  any  assistance,  since  I  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  my  foot  down  again  when  I  had 
once  moved  it  off  the  bottom.  The  greater  strength  and 
grasping  power  of  their  feet,  from  going  always  barefoot,  no 
doubt  gave  them  a  surer  footing  in  the  rapid  water. 

After  well  wringing  out  our  wet  clothes  and  putting  them 
on,  we  again  proceeded  along  a  similar  narrow  forest  track 
as  before,  choked  with  ijotten  leaves  and  dead  trees,  and  in  the 
more  open  parts  overgrown  with  tangled  vegetation.  Anoth- 
er hour  brought  us  to  a  smaller  stream  flowing  in  a  wide  grav- 
elly bed,  up  which  our  road  lay.  Here  we  staid  half  an  hour 
to  breakfast,  and  then  went  on,  continually  crossing  the  stream, 
or  walking  on  its  stony  and  gravelly  banks  till  about  noon, 
when  it  became  rocky  and  inclosed  by  low  hills.  A  little  fur- 
ther we  entered  a  regular  mountain-gorge,  and  had  to  clamber 
over  rocks,  and  every  moment  cross  and  recross  the  water,  or 
take  short  cuts  through  the  forest.  This  was  fatiguing  work ; 
and  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  being  overcast,  and 
thunder  in  the  mountains  indicating  an  approaching  storm, 
we  had  to  look  out  for  a  camping-place,  and  soon  after  reached 
one  of  Mr.  Rosenberg's  old  ones.  The  skeleton  of  his  little 
sleeping-hut  remained,  and  my  men  cut  leaves  and  made  a 
hasty  roof  just  as  the  rain  commenced.  The  baggage  was 
covered  over  with  leaves,  and  the  men  sheltered  themselves 
as  they  could  till  the  storm  was  over,  by  which  time  a  flood 
came  down  the  river,  which  effectually  stopped  our  further 
march,  even  had  we  wished  to  proceed.  We  then  lighted 
fires ;  I  made  some  coffee,  and  my  men  roasted  their  fish  and 
plantains,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable for  the  night. 

Starting  at  six  the  next  morning,  we  had  three  hours  of 
the  same  kind  of  walking,  during  which  we  crossed  the  river 
at  least  thirty  or  forty  times,  the  water  being  generally  knee- 
deep.  This  brought  us  to  a  place  where  the  road  left  the 
stream,  and  here  we  stopped  to  breakfast  We  then  had  a  long 
walk  over  the  mountain  by  a  tolerable  path,  which  reached 
an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Here  I  noticed  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  elegant  tree-ferns 
I  had  ever  seen,  the  stem  being  scarcely  thicker  than  mj  thumb, 
yet  reaching  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  I  also  caught 
a  new  butterfly  of  the  genus  Pieris,  and  a  magnificent  female 
specimen  of  Papilio  gambrisius,  of  which  I  had  hitherto  only 
found  the  males,  which  are  smaller  and  very  different  in  col- 
or. Descending  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  by  a  very  steep 
path,  we  reached  another  river  at  a  spot  which  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  which  was  to  be  our  resting-place  for 
two  or  three  days.  In  a  couple  of  hours  my  men  had  boilt  a 
little  sleeping-shed  for  me,  about  eight  feet  by  four,  with  a 
bench  of  split  poles,  they  themselves  occnpying  two  or  three 
smaller  ones,  which  had  been  put  up  by  former  passengers. 

The  river  here  was  about  twenty  yards  wide,  running  over 
a  pebbly  and  sometimes  a  rocky  bed,  and  bordered  by  steep 
hills,  with  occasionally  flat  swampy  spots  between  their  base 
and  the  stream.  The  whole  country  was  one  dense,  unbroken, 
and  very  damp  and  gloomy  virgin  forest.  Just  at  our  resting- 
place  there  was  a  little  bush-covered  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  so  that  the  opening  in  the  forest  made  by  the 
river  was  wider  than  usual,  and  allowed  a  few  gleams  of  son- 
shine  to  penetrate.  Here  there  were  several  handsome  butter- 
flies flying  about,  the  finest  of  which,  however,  escaped  me,  and 
I  never  saw  it  again  during  my  stay.  In  the  two  days  and 
a  half  which  we  remained  here,  I  wandered  almost  all  day  np 
and  down  the  stream,  searching  after  butterflies,  of  which  I 
got,  in  all,  fifty  or  sixty  specimens,  with  several  species  quite 
new  to  me.  There  were  many  others  which  I  saw  only  once, 
and  did  not  capture,  causing  me  to  regret  that  there  was  no 
village  in  these  interior  valleys  where  I  could  stay  a  month. 
In  the  early  part  of  each  morning  I  went  out  with  my  gun  in 
search  of  birds,  and  two  of  my  men  were  ont  almost  all  day 
after  deer ;  but  we  were  all  equally  unsuccessful,  getting  abso- 
lutely nothing  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the  forest.  The 
only  good  bird  seen  was  the  fine  Amboyna  lory,  but  these  were 
always  too  high  to  shoot;  besides  this,  the  great  Moluccan 
hombill,  which  I  did  not  want,  was  almost  the  only  bird  met 
with.  I  saw  not  a  single  ground-thrush,  or  kingfisher,  or 
pigeon ;  and,  in  fact,  have  never  been  in  a  forest  so  utterly 
desert  of  animal  life  as  this  appeared  to  be.   Even  in  all  other 
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groups  of  inseotSy  except  bntterflies^  there  was  the  same  pover* 
ty.  I  had  hoped  to  find  some  rare  tiger  beetles,  as  I  had  done 
in  similar  situations  in  Celebes ;  but,  thongh  I  searched  close- 
ly in  forest^  river-bed,  and  motmtain-brook,  I  could  find  noth- 
ing but  the  two  common  Amboyna  species.  Other  beetles 
there  were  absolutely  none. 

The-  constant  walking  in  water,  and  over  rooks  and  pebbles, 
quite  destroyed  the  two  pair  of  shoes  I  brought  with  me,  so 
^at,  on  my  return,  they  actually  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  last 
day  I  had  to  walk  in  my  stockings  very  painfully,  and  reached 
home  quite  lame.  On  our  way  back  from  Makariki,  as  on  our 
way  there,  we  had  storm  and  rain  at  sea,  and  we  arrived  at 
Awaiya  late  in  the  evening,  with  all  our  baggage  drenched, 
and  ourselves  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  All  the  time  I  had 
been  in  Ceram  I  had  sirred  much  from  the  irritating  bites 
of  an  invisible  acarus,  which  is  worse  than  mosquitoes,  ants, 
and  every  other  pest,  because  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against 
theuL  This  last  journey  in  the  forest  left  me  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  inflamed  lunq)8,  which,  after  my  return  to 
Amboyna,  produced  a  serious  disease,  confining  me  to  the 
house  for  nearly  two  months — ^a  not  very  pleasant  memento  of 
my  first  visit  to  Ceram,  which  terminated  with  the  year  1859. 

It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  February,  1860,  that  I  started 
again,  intending  to  pass  from  village  to  village  along  the 
coast,  staying  where  I  found  a  suitable  locality.  •!  had  a  letter 
from  the  Gtovemor  of  the  Moluccas,  requesting  all  the  chiefs 
to  supply  me  with  boats  and  men  to  carry  me  on  my  journey. 
The  first  boat  took  me  in  two  days  to  Amahay,on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay  to  Awaiya.  The  chief  here,  wonderful  to 
relate,  did  not  miJce  any  excuses  for  delay,  but  immediately 
ordered  out  the  boat  which  was  to  carry  me  on,  put  my  bag- 
gage on  board,  set  up  mast  and  sails  after  darl^  and  had  the 
men  ready  that  night ;  so  that  we  were  actually  on  our  way 
at  five  the  next  morning, — a  display  of  energy  and  activity  I 
scarcely  ever  saw  before  in  a  native  chief  on  such  an  occasion. 
We  touched  at  Cepa,  and  staid  for  the  night  at  Tamilan,  the 
first  two  Mohammedan  village^  on  the  south  coast  of  Ceram. 
The  next  day  about  noon  we  reached  Hoya,  which  was  as  far 
as  my  present  boat  and  crew  were  going  to  take  me.  The 
anchorage  is  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  which  is  faced 
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by  coral  reef Sy  and  we  had  to  wait  for  the  evening  tide  to 
move  np  and  unload  the  boat  into  the  strange  rotten  wooden 
pavilion  kept  for  visitors. 

There  was  no  boat  here  large  enough  to  take  my  baggage; 
and  although  two  would  have  done  very  well,  the  Rajah  in- 
sisted upon  sending  four.  The  reason  of  this  I  found  was, 
that  there  were  four  small  villages  under  his  rule,  and  by 
sending  a  boat  from  eacb  he  would  avoid  the  difficult  task  of 
choosing  two  and  letting  off  the  others.  I  was  told  that  at 
the  next  village  of  Teluti  there  were  plenty  of  Alfuros,  and 
that  I  could  get  abundance  of  lories  and  other  birds.  The 
Rajah  declared  that  black  and  yellow  lories  and  black  cocka- 
toos were  found  there ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  knew 
very  well  he  was  telling  me  lies,  and  that  it  was  only  a  scheme 
to  satisfy  me  with  his  plan  of  taking  me  to  that  village,  in- 
stead of  a  day's  journey  forther  on,  as  I  desired.  Here,  as  at 
most  of  the  villages,  I  was  asked  for  spirits,  the  people  being 
mere  nominal  Mohammedans,  who  confine  their  religion  al- 
most entirely  to  a  disgust  at  pork,  and  a  few  other  forbidden 
articles  of  food.  The  next  morning,  after  much  trouble,  we 
got  our  cargoes  loaded,  and  had  a  delightful  row  across  the 
deep  bay  of  Teluti,  with  a  view  of  the  grand  central  mountain- 
range  of  Ceram.  Our  four  boats  were  rowed  by  sixty  men, 
with  flags  flying  and  tom-toms  beating,  as  well  as  very  vigor- 
ous shouting  tnd  singing  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  The  sea 
was  smooth,  the  morning  bright,  and  the  whole  scene  very 
exhilarating.  On  landing,  the  orang-kaya  and  several  of  the 
chief  men,  in  gorgeous  silk  jackets,  were  waiting  to  receive 
us,  and  conducted  me  to  a  house  prepared  for  my  reception, 
where  I  determined  to  stay  a  few  days,  and  see  if  the  countiy 
round  produced  any  thing  new. 

My  first  inquiries  were  about  the  lories,  but  I  could  get 
very  little  satisfactory  information.  The  only  kinds  known 
were  the  ring-necked  lory  and  the  common  red  and  green 
lorikeet,  both  common  at  Amboyna.  Black  lories  and  cocka- 
toos were  quite  unknown.  The  Alf uros  resided  in  the  mount- 
ains five  or  six  days'  journey  Away,  and  there  were  only  ooe 
or  two  live  birds  to  be  found  in  itxe  village,  and  these  were 
worthless.  My  hunters  could  get  nothing  but  a  few  common 
birds ;  and  notwithstanding  fine  mountains,  luxuriant  forests. 
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and  a  locality  a  hundred  miles  eastward,  I  could  find  no  new 
insects,  and  eztremelj  few  even  of  the  common  species  of 
Amboyna  and  West  Ceram.  It  was  evidently  no  use  stop- 
ping at  such  a  place,  and  I  was  determined  to  move  on  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  village  of  Teluti  is  populous,  but  straggling  and  very 
dirty.  Sago-trees  here  cover  the  mountain-side,  instead  of 
growing  as  usual  in  low  swamps;  but  a  closer  examination 
shows  that  they  grow  in  swampy  patches,  which  have  form- 
ed among  the  loose  rocks  that  cover  the  ground,  and  which 
are  kept  constantly  full  of  moisture  by  the  rains,  and  by  the 
abundance  of  rills  which  trickle  down  among  them.  This 
sago  forms  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  appear  to  cultivate  nothing  but  a  few  small  patches  of 
maize  and  sweet  potatoes.  Hence,  as  before  explained,  the 
scarcity  of  insects.  The  orang-kaya  has  fine  clothes,  hand- 
some lamps,  and  other  expensive  European  goods,  yet  lives 
every  day  on  sago  and  fish  as  miserably  as  the  rest. 

After  three  days  in  this  barren  place  I  left  on  the  morning 
of  March  6th,  in  two  boats  of  the  same  size  as  those  which 
had  brought  me  to  Teluti.  With  some  difficulty  I  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  take  these  boats  on  to  Tobo,  where  I  in- 
tended to  stay  awhile,  and  therefore  got  on  pretty  quickly, 
changing  men  at  the  village  of  Laiemu,  and  arriving  in  a  heavy 
rain  at  Ahtiago.  As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  surf  here,  and 
likely  to  be  more  if  the  wind  blew  hard  during  the  night,  our 
boats  were  pulled  up  on  the  beach ;  and  after  supping  at  the 
orang-kaya's  house,  and  writing  down  a  vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  the  Alfuros,  who  live  in  the  mountains  inland,  I 
returned  to  sleep  in  the  boat.  Next  morning  we  proceeded, 
changing  men  at'Warenama,  and  again  at  Hatometen,  at  both 
of  which  places  there  was  much  surf  and  no  harbor,  so  that 
the  men  had  to  go  on  shore  and  come  on  board  by  swimming. 
Arriving  in  the  evening  of  March  Yth  at  Batuassa,  the  first 
village  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Tobo,  and  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Banda,  the  surf  was  very  heavy,  owing  to  a  strong 
westward  swelL  We  therefore  rounded  tiile  rocky  point  on 
which  the  village  was  situated,  but  found  it  very  little  better 
on  the  other  side.  We  were  obliged,  however,*  to  go  on  shore 
here;  and  waiting  till  the  people  on  the  beach  had  made 
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preparations,  by  placing  a  row  of  logs  from  the  water's  edge 
on  which  to  pull  ap  onr  boats,  we  rowed  as  quickly  as  we 
could  straight  on  to  them,  after  watching  till  the  heaviest  surfs 
had  passed.  The  moment  we  touched  ground  our  men  all 
jumped  out,  and,  assisted  by  those  on  shore,  attempted  to 
haul  up  the  boat  high  and  dry,  but  not  having  sufficient  hands, 
the  surf  repeatedly  broke  into  the  stem.  The  steepness  of 
the  beach,  however,  prevented  any  damage  being  done,  and 
the  other  boat  having  both  crews  to  haul  at  it,  was  got  up 
without  difficulty. 

The  next  morning,  the  water  being  low,  the  breakers  were 
at  some  distance  from  shore,  and  we  had  to  watch  for  a 
smooth  moment  after  bringing  the  boats  to  liie  water's  edge, 
and  so  got  safely  out  to  sea.  At  the  two  next  villages,  Tobo 
and  Ossong,  we  also  took  in  fresh  men,  who  came  swimming 
through  the  surf;  and  at  the  latter  place  the  Rajah  came  on 
board  and  accompanied  me  to  Kissa-laut,  where  he  has  a  house 
which  he  lent  me  during  my  stay.  Here  again  was  a  heavy 
sUrf  ,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  wo  got  the  boats  hauled 
up.  At  Amboyna  I  had  been  promised  at  this  season  a  calm 
sea  and  the  wind  off  shore,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  as  to  the 
winds  and  seasons  of  places  distant  two  or  three  days'  journey. 
It  appears,  However,  that  owing  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  island  of  Ceram  (E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.)  there  is  a  heavy 
surf  and  scarcely  any  shelter  on  the  south  coast  during  the 
west  monsoon,  when  alone  a  journey  to  the  eastward  can  be 
safely  made ;  while  during  the  east  monsoon,  when  I  proposed 
to  return  along  the  north  coast  to  Wahai,  I  should  probably 
find  that  equally  exposed  and  dangerous.  But  altiiougfa  the 
general  direction  of  the  west  monsoon  in  the  Banda  sea  causes 
a  heavy  swell,  with  bad  surf  on  the  coast,  yet  we  had  little 
advantage  of  the  wind;  for,  owing  I  suppose  to  the  numer- 
ous bays  and  headlands,  we  had  contrary  south-east  or  even 
due  east  winds  all  the  way,  and  had  to  make  almost  the 
whole  distance  from  Amboyna  by  force  of  rowing.  We  had 
therefore  all  the  disadvantages,  and  none  of  the  advantages,  of 
this  west  monsoon,  which  I  was  told  would  insure  me  a  quick 
and  pleasant  journey. 

I  was  delayed  at  Kissa-laut  just  four  weeks,  although  after 
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the  first  three  days  I  saw  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  for 
me  to  stay,  and  begged  the  Rajah  to  give  me  a  prau  and  men 
to  carry  me  on  to  Goram.  But  instead  of  gettijag  one  close 
at  hand,  he  insisted  x)n  sending  several  miles  off;  and  when 
after  many,  delays  it  at  length  arrived,  it  was  altogether  un- 
suitable and  too  small  to  carry  my  baggage.  Another  was 
then  ordered  to  be  brought  immediately,  and  was  promised 
in  three  days,  but  double  that  time  elapsed  and  none  appear- 
ed, and  we  were  obliged  at  length  to  get  one  at  the  adjoining 
village,  where  it  might  have  been  so  much  more  easily  obtain- 
ed at  first  Then  came  calking  and  covering  over,  and  quar- 
rels between  the  owner  and  the  Rajah's  men,  which  occupied 
more  than  another  ten  days,  during  all  which  time  I  was  get- 
ting absolutely  nothing,  finding  this  part  of  Coram  a  perfect 
desert  in  zoology,  although  a  most  beautiful  country,  and  with 
a  very  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  was  a  complete  puzzle,  which 
to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand ;  the  only  thing 
I  obtained  worth  notice  during  my  month's  stay  here  being  a 
few  good  land  shells. 

At  length,  on  April  4th,  we  succeeded  in  getting  away  in 
our  little  boat  of  about  four  tons  burden,  in  which  my  nu- 
merous boxes  were  with  difficulty  packed  so  as  to  leave  sleep- 
ing and  cooking  room.  The  craft  could  not  boast  an  ounce 
of  iron  or  a  foot  of  rope  in  any  part  of  its  construction,  nor 
a  mors^  of  pitch  or  paint  in  its  decorations.  The  planks  were 
fastened  together  in  the  usual  ingenious  way  with  pegs  and 
rattans.  The  mast  was  a  bamboo  triangle,  requiring  no 
shrouds,  and  carrying  a  long  mat  sail;  two  rudders  were 
hung  on  the  quarters  by  rattans,  the  anchor  was  of  wood,  and 
a  long  and  thick  rattan  served  as  a  cable.  Our  crew  consisted 
of  four  men,  whose  sole  accommodation  was  about  three  feet 
by  four  in  the  bows  and  stem,  with  the  sloping  thatch  roof  to 
stretch  themselves  upon  for  a  change.  We  had  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  go,  fully  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  Banda  sea, 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable ;  but  we  luckily  had  it 
calm  and  smooth,  so  that  we  made  the  voyage  in  comparative 
comfort. 

On  the  second  day  we  passed  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Ceram,  formed  of  a  group  of  hummocky  limestone  hills ;  and 
sailing,  by  the  islands  of  Kwammer  and  Keffing,  both  thickly 
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inhabited,  canie  in  sight  of  the  little  town  of  Kilwani,  which 
appears  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  like  a  rustic  Venice.  This  place 
has  really  a,  most  extraordinary  appearance,  as  not  a  particle 
of  land  or  vegetation  can  be  seen,  but  a  long  way  out  at  sea 
a  large  village  seems  to  float  upon  the  water.  There  is  of 
course  a  small  island  of  several  acres  in  extent ;  but  the 
houses  are  built  so  closely  all  round  it  upon  piles  in  the  water, 
that  it  is  completely  hidden.  It  is  a  place  of  great  traffic,  be- 
ing the  emporium  for  much  of  the  produce  of  these  Eastern 
seas,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  Bugis  and  Ceramese  tra- 
ders, and  appears  to  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  it  bemg 
close  to  the  only  deep  channel  between  the  extensive  shoals  of 
Ceram-laut  and  those  bordering  the  east  end  of  Ceram.  We 
now  had  contrary  east  winds,  and  were  obliged  to  pole  over 
the  shallow  coral  reefs  of  Ceram-laut  for  nearly  thirty  miles. 
The  only  danger  of  our  voyage  was  just  at  its  termination,  for 
as  we  were  rowing  toward  Manowolko,  the  largest  of  the 
Garam  group,  we  were  carried  out  so  rapidly  by  a  strong 
westerly  cuiTent,  that  I  was  abnost  certain  at  one  time  we 
should  pass  clear  of  the  island ;  in  which  case  our  situation 
would  have  been  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  as,  with  the 
east  wind  which  had  just  set  in,  we  might  have  been  unable  to 
return  for  many  days,  and  we  had  not  a  day's  water  on  board. 
At  the  critical  moment  I  served  out  some  strong  spirits  to  my 
men,  which  put  fresh  vigor  into  their  arms,  and  carried  us  oat 
of  the  influence  of  the  current  before  it  was  too  late. 

MANOWOLKO,  OOBAM   6B0UP. 

On  arriving  at  Manowolko,  we  found  the  Rajah  was  at  the 
opposite  island  of  Groram;  but  he  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  large  shed  was  given  for  our  accom- 
modation. At  night  the  Rajah  came,  and  the  next  day  I  had 
a  visit  from  him,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  I  had  already 
made  his  acquaintance  three  years  before  at  Aru.  He  was 
very  friendly,  and  we  had  a  long  talk ;  but  when  I  begged  for 
a  boat  and  men  to  take  me  on  to  K6,  he  made  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties. There  were  no  praus,  as  all  had  gone  to  K6  or  Aru; 
and  even  if  one  were  found,  there  were  no  men,  as  it  was  the 
season  when  all  were  away  trading.  But  he  promised  to  see 
about  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wait.    For  the  next  two  or 
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three  days  there  was  more  talking  and  more  difficulties  were 
raised,  and  I  had  time  to  make  an  examination  of  the  island 
and  the  people. 

Manowolko  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  is  a  mere  up- 
raised coral-reef.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  inland  rise 
difEs  of  coral  rock,  in  many  parts  perpendicular,  and  one  or 
two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  this,  I  was  informed,  is  charac> 
teristic  of  the  whole  island,  in  which  there  is  no  other  kind 
of  rock,  ^d  no  stream  of  water.  A  few  cracks  and  chasms 
furnish  paths  to  the  top  of  these  clifEs,  where  there  is  an  open 
undulating  country,  in  which  the  chief  vegetable  grounds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  situated. 

The  people  here — at  least  the  chief  men — ^were  of  a  much 
purer  Malay  race  than  the  Mohanmiedans  of  the  mainland  of 
Ceram,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  there  having  been  no  indig- 
enes on  these  small  islands  when  the  first  settlers  arrived. 
In  Ceram,  the  Alfuros  of  Papuan  race  are  the  predominant 
type,  the  Malay  physiognomy  being  seldom  well  marked; 
whereas  here  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  a  slight  infusion  of 
Papuan  on  a  mixture  of  Malay  and  Bugis  has  produced  a  very 
good  looking  set  of  people.  The  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  almost  entirely  of  the  indigenes  of  the  adjacent 
islands.  They  are  a  fine  race,  with  strongly-marked  Papuan 
features,  frizzly  hair,  and  brown  complexions.  The  Goram 
language  is  spoken  sdso  at  the  east  end  of  Ceram,  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Ceram,  but  possesses  a  peculiar  element  which  I 
have  not  met  with  in  other  languages  of  the  Archipelago. 

After  great  delay,  considering  the  importance  of  every  day 
at  this  time  of  year,  a  miserable  boat  and  five  men  were  found, 
and  with  some  difficulty  I  stowed  away  in  it  such  baggage  as 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  take,  leaving  scarcely 
sitting  or  sleeping  room.  The  sailing  qualities  of  the  boat 
were  highly  vaunted,  and  I  was  assured  that  at  this  season  a 
small  one  was  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  making  the 
journey.  We  first  coasted  along  the  island,  reaching  its  east- 
em  extremity  the  following  morning  (April  11th),  and  found 
a  strong  W.  S.  W.  wind  blowing,  which  just  allowed  us  to  la} 
across  to  the  Matabello  Islands,  a  distance  little  short  of  twen- 
ty miles.    I  did  not  much  like  the  look  of  the  heavy  sky  and 
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rather  rough  sea,  and  mj  men  were  very  nnwiUing  to  make 
the  attempt ;  bnt  as  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  a  better  chance, 
I  insisted  upon  trying.  The  pitching  and  jerking  of  our  little 
boat  soon  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  miserable  helplessness,  and 
I  lay  down,  resigned  to  whatever  might  happen.  After  three 
or  four  hours,!  was  told  we  were  nearly  over;  but  when  I 
got  up,  two  hours  later,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  found 
we  were  still  a  good  distance  from  the  point,  owing  to  a  strong 
current  which  had  been  for  some  time  against  us.  Night 
closed  in,  and  the  wind  drew  more  ahead,  so  we  had  to  take  in 
sail  Then  came  a  calm,  and  we  rowed  and  sailed  as  occasion 
offered ;  and  it  was  four  in  the  morning  when  we  reached  the 
vUlage  of  Kissiwoi,  not  having  made  more  than  three  miles  in 
the  last  twelve  hours. 

MATABELLO  ISLANDS. 

At  daylight  I  found  we  were  in  a  beautiful  little  harbor, 
formed  by  a  coral  reef  about  two  hundred  yards  from  shore, 
and  perfectly  secure  in  every  wind.  Having  eaten  nothing 
since  the  previous  morning,  we  cooked  our  breakfast  comforta- 
bly on  shore,  and  left  about  noon,  coasting  along  the  two  isl- 
ands of  this  group',  which  lie  in  the  same  line,  and  are  separa- 
ted by  a  narrow  channel.  Botli  seem  entirely  formed  of 
raised  coral  rock ;  but  there  has  been  a  subsequent  subsidence, 
as  shown  by  the  barrier  reef  which  extends  all  along  them  at 
varying  distances  from  the  shore.  This  reef  is  sometimes 
only  marked  by  a  line  of  breakers  when  there  is  a  little  swell 
on  the  sea ;  in  other  places  there  is  a  ridge  of  dead  coral 
above  the  water,  which  is  here  and  there  high  enough  to  sup- 
port a  few  low  bushes.  This  was  the  first  example  I  had  met 
with  of  a  true  barrier  reef  due  to  subsidence,  as  has  been  so 
clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin.  In  a  sheltered  archipelago  they 
will  seldom  be  distinguishable,  from  the  absence  of  those  huge 
rolling  waves  and  breakers  which  in  the  wide  ocean  throw  up 
a  barrier  of  broken  coral  far  above  the  usual  high-water  mark, 
while  here  they  rarely  rise  to  the  surface. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  southern  island,  called  Uta, 
we  were  kept  waiting  two  days  for  a  wind  that  would  enable 
us  to  pass  over  to  the  next  island,  Teor,  and  I  began  to  des- 
pair of  ever  reaching  E6,  and  determined  on  returning.    We 
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left  with  a  soath  wind,  which  saddenly  changed  to  north- 
east, and  induced  me  to  turn  again  southward  in  the  hopes 
that  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  few  days'  favorable 
weather.  We  sailed  on  yery  well  in  the  direction  of  Teor  for 
about  an  hour,  after  which  the  wind  shifted  to  W.S.W.,  and 
we  were  driven  much  out  of  our  course,  and  at  nightfall  found 
ourselves  in  the  open  sea,  and  full  ten  miles  to  leeward  of  oar 
destination.  My  men  were  now  all  very  much  frightened,  for 
if  we  went  on  we  might  be  a  week  at  sea  in  our  Httle  open 
boat, laden  almost  to  the  water's  edge;  or  we  might  drift  on 
to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  which  case  we  should  most 
likely  all  be  murdered.  I  could  not  deny  these  probabilities, 
and  although  I  showed  them  that  we  could  not  get  back  to 
our  starting-point  with  the  wind  as  it  was,  they  insisted  upon 
returning.  We  accordingly  put  about,  and  found  that  we 
could  lay  no  nearer  to  Uta  than  to  Teor ;  however,  by  great 
good  luck,  about  ten  o'clock  we  hit  upon  a  little  coral  island, 
and  lay  under  its  lee  till  morning,  when  a  favorable  change  of 
wind  brought  us  back  to  Uta,  and  by  evening  (April  18th)  we 
reached  our  first  anchorage  in  Matabello,  where  I  resolved  to 
stay  a  few  days,  and  then  return  to  GrorauL  It  was  with  much 
regret  that  I  gave  up  my  trip  to  K6  and,  the  intervening  isl- 
ands, which  I  had  looked  forward  to  as  likely  to  make  up  for 
my  disappointment  in  Coram,  since  my  short  visit  on  my  voy- 
age to  Am  had  produced  me  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  in- 
sects. 

The  natives  of  Matabello  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
making  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  they  sell  to  the  Bugis  and  Groram 
traders,  who  carry  it  to  Banda  and  Amboyna.  The  rugged 
coral  rock  seems  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  which  abounds  over  the  whole  island  to  the  very 
highest  points,  and  produces  fruit  all  the  year  round.  Along 
with  it  are  great  numbers  of  the  areca  or  betel-nut  palm,  the 
nuts  of  which  are  sliced,  dried,  and  ground  into  a  paste,  which 
is  much  used  by  the  betel-chewing  Malays  and  Papuans.  All 
the  little  children  here,  even  such  as  can  just  run  alone,  car- 
ried between  their  lips  a  mass  of  the  nasty-looking  red  paste, 
which  is  even  more  disgusting  than  to  see  them  at  the  same 
age  smoking  cigars,  which  is  very  common  even  before  they 
are  weaned.    Cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  an  occasional  sago 
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cake,  and  the  refase  nut  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  by 
boiling,  form  the  chief  sustenance  of  these  people ;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  poor  and  an  wholesome  diet  is  seen  in  the  frequen- 
cy of  eruptions  and  scurfy  skin  diseases,  and  the  numerous 
sores  that  disfigure  the  faces  of  the  children. 

The  villages  are  situated  on  high  and  rugged  coral  peaks, 
only  accessible  by  steep  narrow  paths,  with  ladders  and  bridges 
over  yawning  chasms.  They  are  filthy  with  rotten  husks  and 
oil  refuse,  and  the  huts  are  dark,  gi'easy,  and  dirty  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  people  are  wretched  ugly  dirty  savages,  clothed 
in  unchanged  rags,  and  living  in  the  most  miserable  manner ; 
and  as  every  drop  of  fresh  water  has  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  beach,  washing  is  never  thought  of;  yet  they  are  actual- 
ly wealthy,  and  have  the  means  of  purchasing  aU  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life.  Fowls  are  abundant,  and  eggs 
were  given  me  whenever  I  visited  the  villages,  but  these  are 
never  eaten,  being  looked  upon  as  pets  or  as  merchandisa 
Almost  all  the  women  wear  massive  gold  earrings,  and  in 
every  village  there  are  dozens  of  small  bronze  cannon  lying 
about  on  the  ground,  although  they  have  cost  on  the  average 
perhaps  £10  apiece.  The  chief  men  of  each  village  came  to 
visit  me,  clothed  in  robes  of  silk  and  flowered  satin,  though 
their  houses  and  their  daily  fare  are  no  better  than  those  of 
the  other  inhabitants.  What  a  contrast  between  these  peo- 
ple and  such  savages  as  the  best  tribes  of  Hill  Dyaks  in  Bor- 
neo, or  the  Indians  of  the  Uaupes  in  South.  America,  living 
on  the  banks  of  clear  streams,  clean  in  their  persons  and  their 
houses,  with  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  and  exhibiting  its 
effect  in  healthy  skins  and  beauty  of  form  and  feature !  There 
is  in  fact  almost  as  much  difference  between  the  various  races 
of  savage  as  of  civilized  peoples,  and  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  the  better  specimens  of  the  former  are  much  superior  to 
the  lower  examples  of  the  latter  class. 

One  of  the  few  luxuries  of  Matabello  is  the  palm-wine, 
which  is  the  fermented  sap  from  the  flower  stems  of  the  co- 
coa-nut. It  is  really  a  very  nice  drink,  more  like  cider  than 
beer,  though  quite  as  intoxicating  as  the  latter.  Young  cocoar 
nuts  are  also  very  abundant,  so  that  anywhere  in  the  island 
it  is  only  necessary  to  go  a  few  yards  to  find  a  delicious  bev- 
erage by  climbing  up  a  tree  for  it.    It  is  the  water  of  the 
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young  frnit  that  is  drank,  before  the  palp  has  hardened ;  it  is 
then  more  abondant^  clear,  and  refreshing,  and  the  thin  coat- 
ing of  gelatinous  pulp  is  tiiought  a  great  luxury.  The  water 
of  full-grown  cocoa-nuts  is  always  thrown  away  as  undrinkar 
ble,  although  it  is  delicious  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
old  dry  nuts  which  alone  we  obtain  in  this  country.  The 
cocoa-nut  pulp  I  did  not  like  at  first ;  but  fruits  are  so  scarce, 
except  at  particular  seasons,  that  one  soon  learns  to  appreci- 
ate any  thing  of  a  fruity  nature. 

Many  persons  in  Europe  are  under  the  impression  that 
fruits  of  delicious  flavor  abound  in  the  tropicsl  forests,  and 
they  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  truly  wild 
fruits  of  this  grand  and  luxuriant  archipelago,  the  vegetation 
of  which  will  vie  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  world,  are  in 
almost  every  island  inferior  in  abundance  and  quality  to  those 
of  Britain.  Wild  strawberries  and  raspberries  are  found  in 
some  places,  but  they  are  such  poor  tasteless  things  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  eating,  and  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
our  blackberries  and  whortleberries.  The  kanary-nut  may  be 
considered  equal  to  a  hazel-nut,  but  I  hav^e  met  with  nothing 
dlse  superior  to  our  crabs,  our  haws,  beech-nuts,  wild  plums, 
and  acorns ;  fruits  which  would  be  highly  esteemed  by  the  na- 
tives of  these  islands,  and  would  form  an  important  part  of 
their  sustenance.  All  the  fine  tropical  fruits  are  as  mach  cul- 
tivated productions  as  our  apples,  peaches,  and  plums,  and 
their  wild  prototypes,  when  found,  are  generally  either  taste- 
less or  uneatable. 

The  people  of  Matabello,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Moham- 
medan villages  of  £ast  Ceram  and  Goram,  amused  me  mndi 
by  their  strange  ideas  concerning  the  Russian  war.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  were  not  only  most  thoroughly  beaten 
by  the  Turks,  but  were  absolutely  conquered,  and  all  convert- 
ed to  Islamism !  And  they  can  har^y  be  convinced  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  assist- 
ance of  France  and  England  the  poor  Sultan  would  have  fared 
iU.  Another  of  their  notions  is,  that  the  Turks  are  the  largest 
and  strongest  people  in  the  world — in  fact  a  race  of  giants; 
that  they  eat  enormous  quantities  of  meat,  and  are  a  most 
ferocious  and  irresistible  nation.  Whence  such  strangely  in- 
correct opinions  could  have  arisen  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
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unless  they  are  derived  from  Arab  priests,  or  hadjb  returned 
from  Mecca,  who  may  have  heard  of  the  ancient  prowess  of 
the  Turkish  armies  when  they  made  all  Europe  tremble,  and 
suppose  that  their  character  and  warlike  capacity  must  .be 
the  same  at  the  present  time. 

60BAM. 

A  steady  south-east  wind  having  set  in,  we  returned  to 
Manowolko  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  day  after  crossed 
over  to  Ondor,  the  chief  village  of  Goram. 

Around  this  island  extends,  with  few  interruptions,  an  en- 
circling coral  reef  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
visible  as  a  stripe  of  pale-green  water,  but  only  at  very  lowest 
ebb-tides  showing  any  rock  above  the  surface.  There  are 
'several  deep  entrances  through  thiB  reef,  and  inside  it  there 
is  good  anchorage  in  all  weathers.  The  land  rises  gradually 
to  a  moderate  height,  and  numerous  small  streams  descend 
on  all  sides.  The  mere  existence  of  these  streams  would 
prove  that  the  island  was  not  entirely  coralline,  as  in  that  case 
all  the  water  would'  sink  through  the  porous  rock  as  it  does 
at  Manowolko  and  Matabello;  but  we  have  more  positive 
proof  in  the  pebbles  and  stones  of  their  beds,  which  exhibit 
a  variety  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks.  About  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  beach  rises  a  wall  of  coral  rock  ten  or  twenty 
feet  high,  above  which  is  an  undulatmg  surface  of  rugged 
coral  which  slopes  downward  toward  the  interior,  and  then 
after  a  slight  ascent  is  bounded  by  a  second  wall  of  coral. 
Similar  walls  occur  higher  up,  and  coral  is  found  on  the  high- 
est part  of  the  island. 

This  peculiar  structure  teaches  us  that  before  the  coral  was 
formed  land  existed  in  this  spot;  that  this  land  sunk  gradual- 
ly beneath  the  waters,  but  with  intervals  of  rest,  during  which 
encircling  reefs  were  formed  around  it  at  different  elevations ; 
that  it  then  rose  to  above  its  present  elevation,  and  is  now 
again  sinking.  We  infer  this,  because  encircling  reefs  are  a 
proof  of  subsidence;  and  if  the  island  were  again  elevated 
about  a  hundred  feet,  what  is  now  the  reef  and  the  shallow 
sea  within  it  would  form  a  wall  of  coral  rock,  and  an  undula- 
ting coralline  plain  exactly  similar  to  those  that  still  exist  at 
various  altitudes  up  to  the  summit  of  the  island.    We  learn 
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also  that  these  ohanges  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively 
recent  epoch,  for  the  surface  of  the  coral  has  scarcely  suffered 
from  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  hundreds  of  searshells,  ex- 
actly resembling  those  still  found  upon  the  beach,  and  many 
of  them,  retaining  their  gloss  and  even  their  color,  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  surface  of  the  island  to  near  its  summit. 

Whether  the  Groram  group  formed  originally  part  of  New 
Guinea  or  of  Coram  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  and 
its  productions  will  throw  little  light  upon  the  question  if,  as 
I  suppose,  the  islands  have  been  entirely  submerged  within 
the  epoch  of  existing  species  of  animals,  as  in  that  case  it 
must  owe  its  present  fauna  and  flora  to  recent  immigration 
from  surrounding  lands ;  and  with  this  view  its  poverty  in 
species  very  well  agrees.  It  possesses  much  in  common  with 
£ast  Ceram,  but  at  the  same  time  has  a  good  deal  of  re-^ 
semblance  to  the  Ke  Islands  «nd  Banda.  The  fine  pigeon 
Oarpophaga  concinna  inhabits  K6,  Banda,  Matabello,  and 
Gk>ram,  and  is  replaced  by  a  distinct  species,  C.  neglecta,  in 
Ceram.  The  insects  of  these  four  islands  have  also  a  com- 
mon facies — ^facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  some  more  ex- 
tensive land  has  recently  disappeared  from  the  area  they  now 
occupy,  and  has  supplied  them  with  a  few  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Gt>ram  people  (among  whom  I  staid  a  month)  are  a 
race  of  traders.  Every  year  they  visit  the  Tenimber,  K6,  and 
Aru  Islands,  the  whole  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  from 
Oetanata  to  Salwatty,  and  the  island  of  Waigiou  and  Mysol. 
They  also  extend  their  voyages  to  Tidore  and  Temate,  as  well 
as  to  Banda  and  Amboyna.  Their  prans  are  all  made  by  that 
wonderful  race  of  boat-builders,  the  K6  Islanders,  who  annual- 
ly turn  out  some  hundreds  of  boats,  large  and  small,  whidi  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty  of  form  and  goodness  of  work- 
manship. They  trade  chiefly  in  tripang,  the  medicinal  mussoi 
bark,  wild  nutmegs,  and  tortoise-shell,  which  they  sell  to  the 
Bugis  traders  at  Ceram-laut  or  Aru,  few  of  them  caring  to 
take  their  products  to  any  other  market.  In  other  respects 
they  are  a  lazy  race,  living  very  poorly,  and  much  given  to 
opium-smoking.  The  only  native  manufactures  are  sail-mat- 
ting, coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  pandanus-leaf  boxes,  prettily 
stained  and  ornamented  with  shell-work. 
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In  the  island  of  Groram,  only  eight  or  ten  miles  long,  there 
are  about  a  dozen  Rajahs,  scarcely  better  o£E  than  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  exercising  a  mere  nominal  sway,  except 
when  any  order  is  received  from  the  Dutch  Government,  when, 
being  backed  by  a  higher  power,  they  show  a  little  mote  strict 
authority.  My  friend  the  Rajah  of  Ammer  (commonly  called 
Rajah  of  Ooram)  told  me  that  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
Dutch  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  the  trade 
was  not  carried  on  so  peaceably  as  at  present,  rival  praus  oft- 
en fighting  when  on  the  way  to  the  same  locality,  or  trafficking 
in  the  same  village.  Now  such  a  thing  is  never  thought  of — 
one  of  the  good  effects  of  the  superintendence  of  a  civilized 
government.  Disputes  between  villages  are  still,  however, 
sometimes  settled  by  fighting,  and  I  one  day  saw  about  fifty 
men,  carrying  long  guns  and  heavy  cartridge-belts,  march 
through  the  village.  They  had  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  island  on  some  question  of  trespass  or  boundary,  and  were 
prepared  for  war  if  peaceable  negotiations  should  fail. 

While  at  Manowolko  I  had  purchased  for  100  florins  (£9) 
a  small  pran  which  was  brought  over  the  next  day,  as  I  was 
informed  it  was  more  easy  to  have  the  necessary  alterations 
made  in  Gbram,  where  several  "K6  workmen  were  settled. 

As  soon  as  we  began  getting  my  prau  ready  I  was  obliged 
to  give  up  collecting,  as  I  found  that,  unless  I  was  constantly 
on  the  spot  myself,  very  little  work  would  be  done.-  As  I  pro- 
posed making  some  long  voyages  in  this  boat,  I  determined  to 
fit  it  up  conveniently,  and  was  obliged  to  do  all  the  inside  work 
myself,  assisted  by  my  two  Amboynese  boys.  I  had  plenty 
of  visitors,  surprised  to  see  a  white  man  at  work,  and  much 
astonished  at  the  novel  arrangements  I  was  making  in  one  of 
their  native  vessels.  Luckily  I  had  a  few  tools  of  my  own, 
including  a  small  saw  and  sOme  chisels,  and  these  were  now 
severely  tried,  cutting  and  fitting  heavy  iron-wood  planks  for 
the  flooring  and  the  posts  that  support  the  triangular  mast. 
Being  of  the  best  London  make,  they  stood  the  work  weU,  and 
without  them  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
finished  my  boat  with  half  the  neatness,  or  in  double  the  time. 
I  had  a  K6  workman  to  put  in  new  ribs,  for  which  I  bought 
nails  of  a  Bugis  trader  at  Bd.  a  pound.  My  gimlets  were,  how- 
ever, too  small ;  and,  having  no  augers,  we  were  obliged  to 
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bore  all  the  holes  with  hot  irons — a  most  tedious  and  onsatLs- 
factory  operation. 

Five  men  had  been  engaged  to  work  at  the  pran  till  finish- 
edy  and  then  go  with  me  to  Mysol,  Waigiou,  and  Ternate. 
Their  ideas  of  work  were,  however,  very  di£Eerent  from  mine, 
and  I  had  inamense  difficulty  with  them ;  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  coming  together,  and  a  hundred  excuses  being 
given  for  working  only  half  a  day  when  they  did  come. 
Yet  they  were  constantly  begging  advances  of  money,  saying 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  When  I  gave  it  them  they  were  sure 
to  stay  away  the  next  day,  and  when  I  refused  any  further 
advances  some  of  them  declined  working  any  more.  As  the 
boat  approached  completion  my  difficulties  with  the  men  in- 
creased. The  uncle  of  one  had  commenced  a  war,  or  sort  of 
faction  fight,  and  wanted  his  assistance ;  another's  vdf e  was 
ill,  and  would  not  let  him  come ;  a  third  had  fever  and  ague^ 
and  pains  in  his  head  and  back ;  and  a  fourth  had  an  inexora- 
ble creditor  who  would  not  let  him  go  out  of  his  sight.  They 
had  all  received  a  month's  wages  in  advance ;  and  though  the 
amount  was  not  large,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  pay  it 
back,  or  I  should  get  no  men  at  aU.  I  therefore  sent  the  vil- 
lage constable  after  two,  and'  kept  them  in  custody  a  day, 
when  they  returned  about  three-fourths  of  what  they  ow^ 
me.  The  sick  man  also  paid,  and  the  steersman  found  a  sub- 
stitute who  was  virilling  to  take  his  debt,  and  receive  only  the 
balance  of  his  wages. 

About  this  time  we  had  a  striking  proof  of  the  dangers  of 
New  Guinea  trading.  Six  men  arrived  at  the  village  in  a 
small  boat  almost  starved,  having  escaped  out  of  two  praus, 
the  remainder  of  whose  crews  (fourteen  in  number)  had  been 
murdered  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  praus  had  left 
this  village  a  few  months  before,  and  among  the  murdered 
men  were  the  Rajah's  son,  and  the  relations  or  slaves  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  cry  of  lamentation  that  arose  when  the 
news  arrived  was  most  distressing.  A  score  of  women,  who 
had  lost  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  or  more  distant  relatives, 
set  up  at  once  the  most  dismal  shrieks  and  groans  and  wailings, 
which  continued  at  intervals  till  late  at  night ;  and  as  the  chief 
houses  in  the  village  were  crowded  together  round  that  which 
I  occupied,  our  situation  was  any  thing  but  agreeable. 
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It  seems  that  the  village  where  the  attack  took  place 
(nearly  opposite  the  small  island  of  Lakahia)  is  known  to  be 
dangerous,  and  the  vessels  had  only  gone  there  a  few  d&ys  be- 
fore to  buy  some  tripang.  The  crew  were  living  on  shore, 
the  praus  being  in  a  small  river  dose  by,  and  they  were  at- 
tacked and  murdered  in  the  daytime  while  bargaining  with 
the  Papuans.  The  six  men  who  survived  were  on  board  the 
praus,  and  escaped  by  at  once  getting  into  the  small  boat  and 
rowing  out  to  sea. 

This  south-west  part  of  New  Guinea,  known  to  the  native 
traders  as  "  Papua  Kowiyee  "  and  "  Papua  Onen,"  is  inhabited 
by  the  most  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty  tribes.  It  is  in 
these  districts  that  the  commanders  and  portions  of  the  crews 
of  many  of  the  early  discovery  ships  were  murdered,  and 
scarcely  a  year  now  passes  but  some  lives  are  lost.  The  Gro- 
ram  and  Ceram  traders  are  themselves  generally  inoffensive ; 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  natives, 
and  are  not  likely  to  provoke  an  attack  by  any  insults  or  open 
attempt  at  robbery  or  imposition.  They  are  accustomed  to 
visit  the  same  places  every  year,  and  the  natives  can  have  no 
fear  of  them,  as  may,  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  their  attacks  on 
Europeans.  In  other  extensive  districts  inhabited  by  the 
same  Papuan  races,  such  as  Mysol,  Salwatty,  Waigiou,  and 
some  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast,  the  people  have  taken  the 
first  step  in  civilization,  owing  probably  to  the  settlement  of 
traders  of  mixed  breed  among  them,  and  for  many  years  no 
such  attacks  have  taken  place.  On  the  south-west  coast,  and 
in  the  large  island  of  Jobie,  however,  the  natives  are  in  a  very 
barbarous  condition,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  robbery 
and  murder — a  habit  which  is  confirmed  by  the  impunity  they 
experience,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  wild  mountain  and 
forest  country  forbidding  all  pursuit  or  attempt  at  pimishment. 
In  the  very  same  village,  four  years  before,  more  than  fifty  Ooram 
men  were  murdered ;  and  as  these  savages  obtain  an  immense 
booty  in  the  praus  and  all  their  appurtenances,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  such  attacks  will  continue  to  be  made  at  intervals  as 
long  as  traders  visit  the  same  spots  and  attempt  no  retaliation. 
Punishment  could  only  be  inj9icted  on  these  people  by  very 
arbitrary  measures,  such  as  by  obtaining  possession  of  some 
of  the  chiefe  by  stratagem,  and  rendering  them  responsible 
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for  the  capture  of  the  mnrderers  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
heads.  But  any  thing  of  this  kind  would  be  quite  contrary 
to  the  'system  adopted  by  the  Dutch  Grovemment  in  its  deal- 
ings with  natives. 

OOBAM  TO  WAHAI  IN  CSSAH. 

When  my  boat  was  at  length  launched  and  loaded,  I  got 
my  men  together,  and  actually  set  sail  the  next  day  (May  27th), 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Groram  people,  to  whom  such 
punctuality  was  a  novelty.  I  had  a  crew  of  three  men  and  a 
boy,  besides  my  two  Amboyna  lads ;  which  was  sufficient  for 
sailing,  though  rather  too  few  if  obliged  to  row  much.  The 
next  day  was  very  wet,  with  squaUs,  calms,  and  contrary  winds, 
and  with  some  difficulty  we  reached  Kilwaru,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bugis  traders  in  the  far  East.  As  I  wanted  to  make 
some  purchases,  I  staid  here  two  days,  and  sent  two  of  my 
boxes  of  specimens  by  a  Macassar  prau  to  be  forwarded  to 
Temate,  thus  relieving  myself  of  a  considerable  incumbrance. 
I  bought  knives,  basins,  and  handkerchiefs  for  barter,  which 
with  the  choppers,  cloth,  and  beads  I  had  brought  with  me, 
made  a  pretty  good  assortment.  I  also  bought  two  Tower 
muskets  to  satisfy  my  crew,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
being  armed  against  attacK.  of  pirates ;  and  with  spices  and 
a  few  articles  of  food  for  the  voyage,  nearly  my  last  doit  was 
expended. 

The  little  island  of  Eilwaru  is  a  mere  sandbank,  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a  small  village,  and  situated  between  the 
islands  of  Ceram-laut  and  Eissa — straits  about  a  thirfl  of  a 
mile  wide  separating  it  from  each  of  them.  It  is  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs,  and  offers  good  anchorage  in  both  monsoons. 
TTiough  not  more  than  fifty  yards  across,  and  not  elevated 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  highest  tides,  it  has 
wells  of  excellent  drinking-water — a  singular  phenomenon, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  deep-seated  subterranean  channelf 
connecting  it  with  other  islands.  These  advantages,  with  itF 
situation  in  the  centre  of  the  Papuan  trading-district,  lead  to 
its  being  so  much  frequented  by  the  Bugis  traders.  Here 
the  Goram  men  bring  the  produce  of  their  little  voyages, 
which  they  exchange  for  cloth,  sago  cakes,  and  opium ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  surrounding  islands  visit  it  with  the 
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same  object  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  praus  tradiog  to  va- 
rious parts  of  New  Guinea,  which  here  assort  and  dry  their 
cargoes,  and  refit  for  the  voyage  home.  Tripang  and  mussoi 
bark  are  the  most  bulky  articles  of  produce  brought  here, 
with  wild  nutmegs,  tortoise-shell,  pearls,  and  birds  of  paradise, 
in  smaller  quantities.  The  villages  of  the  main-land  of  Ceram 
bring  their  sago,  which  is  thus  distributed  to  the  islands  far- 
ther east,  while  rice  from  Bali  and  Macassar  can  also  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moderate  price.  The  Groram  men  come  here  for 
their  supplies  of  opium,  both  for  their  own  consumption  and 
for  barter  in  Mysol  and  Waigiou,  where  they  have  introduced 
it,  and  where  the  chiefs  and  wealthy  men  are  passionately 
fond  of  it.  Schooners  from  Bali  come  to  buy  Papuan  slaves, 
while  the  sea-wandering  Bugis  arrive  from  distant  Singapore 
in  their  lumbering  praus,  bringing  thence  the  produce  of  the 
Chinamen's  workshops  and  Kling's  bazar,. as  well  as  of  the 
looms  of  Lancashire  and  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  Bugis  traders,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore from  Mysol,  brought  me  news  of  my  assistant  Charles 
AUen,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who,  he  assured 
me,  was  making  large  collections  of  birds  and  insects,  although 
he  had  not  obtained  any  birds  of  paradise;  Silinta,  where  he 
was  staying,  not  being  a  good  place  for  them.  This  was  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  and  I  was  anxious  to  reach  him  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Leaving  Kilwaru  early  in  the  morning  of  June  1st,  with  a 
strong  east  wind  we  doubled  the  point  of  Ceram  about  noon, 
the  heavy  sea  causing  my  prau  to  roU  about  a  good  deal  to  the 
damage  of  our  crockery.  As  bad  weather  seemed  coming  on, 
we  got  inside  the  reefs  and  anchored  opposite  the  village  of 
Warus-warus  to  wait  for  a  change.  The  night  was  very  squal- 
ly, and  though  in  a  good  harbor,  we  rolled  and  jerked  uneasi- 
ly ;  but  in  the  morning  I  had  greater  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the 
discovery  that  ouc  entire  Groram  crew  had  decamped,  taking 
with  them  all  they  possessed  and  a  little  more,  and  leaving 
us  without  any  small  boat  in  which  to  land.  I  immediately 
told  my  Amboyna  men  to  load  and  fire  the  muskets  as  a  sig- 
nal of  distress,  which  was  soon  answered  by  the  village  chief 
sending  off  a  boat,  which  took  me  on  shore.  I  requested  that 
messengers  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  neighboring 
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villages  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,  which  was  promptly  done. 
My  prau  was  brought  mto  a  small  creek,  where  it  could  se- 
curely rest  in  the  mud  at  low  water,  and  part  of  a  house  was 
given  me,  in  which  I  could  stay  for  a  while.  I  now  found 
my  progress  again  suddenly  checked,  just  when  I  thought  I 
had  overcome  my  chief  difficulties.  As  I  had  treated  my  men 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  had  given  them  almost  every 
thing  they  had  asked  for,  t  can  impute  their  running  away 
only  to  their  being  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  restraint  of  a 
European  master,  and  for  some  undefined  dread  of  my  ulti- 
mate intentions  regarding  them.  The  oldest  man  was  an  opi- 
um-smoker, and  a  reputed  thief ;  but  I  had  been  obliged  to 
take  him  at  the  last  moment  as  a  substitute  for  another.  I 
feel  sure  it  was  he  who  induced  the  others  to  run  away ;  and 
as  they  knew  the  country  well,  and  had  several  hours'  start  of 
us,  there  was  little  chance  of  catching  them. 

We  were  here  in  the  great  sago  district  of  East  Ceram,which 
supplies  most  of  the  surrounding  islands  with  their  daily 
bread,  and  during  one  week's  delay  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  whole  process  of  making  it,  and  obtaining  some  in- 
teresting statistics.  The  sago-tree  is  a  palm,  thicker  and 
larger  than  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  although  rarely  so  tall,  and  hav- 
ing immense  pinnate  spiny  leaves,  which  completdy  cover  the 
trunk  till  it  is  many  years  old.  It  has  a  creeping  root-stem 
like  the  Nipa  palm,  and  when  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age 
sends  up  an  immense  terminal  spike  of  flowers,  after  which  the 
tree  dies.  It  grows  in  swamps  or  in  swampy  hollows  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  hills,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  as 
when  exposed  to  the  influx  of  salt  or  brackishwater.  The  midribs 
of  the  immense  leaves  form  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in 
these  lands,  supplying  the  place  of  bamboo,  to  which  for  many 
purposes  they  are  superior.  They  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  when  very  fine,  as  thick  in  the  lower  part  as  a  man^s  leg. 
They  are  very  light,  consisting  entirely  of  a  firm  pith  covered 
with  a  hard  thin  rind  or  bark.  Entire  houses  are  built  of 
these;  they  form  admirable  roofing-poles  for  thatch;  split 
and  well-supported,  they  do  for  flooring ;  and  when  chosen  of 
equal  size,  and  pegged  together  side  by  side  to  fill  up  the  pan- 
'  els  of  framed  wooden  houses,  they  have  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance, and  make  better  walls  and  partitions  than  boards,  as 
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they  do  not  shrink,  require  no  paint  or  vafnish,  and  are  not  a 
quarter  the  expense.  When  carefully  split  and  shaved  smooth, 
they  are  f onfted  into  hght  boards,  with  pegs  of  the  bark  it- 
self, and  are  the  foundation  of  the  leaf-covered  boxes  of  Gro- 
ram.  All  the  insect-boxes  I  used  in  the  Moluccas  were  thus 
made  at  Amboyna ;  and  when  covered  with  stout  paper  in- 
side and  out,  are  strong,  light,  and  secure  the  insect-pins  re- 
markably well  The  leaflets  of  the  sago  folded  and  tied  side 
by  side  on  the  smaller  midribs  form  the  ^*  atap  "  or  thatch  in 
universal  use,  while  the  product  of  the  trunk  is  thie  staple  food 
of  some  hundred  thousands  of  men. 

When  sago  is  to  be  made,  a  full-grown  tree  is  selected  just 
before  it  is  going  to  flower.  It  is  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground,  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  cleared  away,  and  a  broad 
strip  of  the  bark  taken  off  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk.  This 
exposes  the  pithy  matter,  which  is  of  a  rusty  color  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  but  higher  up  pure  white,  about  as  hard 
as  a  dry  apple,  but  with  woody  fibres  running  through  it 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  This  pith  is  cut  or  broken 
down  into  a  coarse  powder  by  means  of  a  tool  constructed  for 
the  purpose — a  club  of  hard  and  heavy  wood,  having  a  piece 
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of  sharp  quartz  rock  firmly  embedded  into  its  blunt  end  and 
projecting  about  half  an  inch.  By  successive  blows  of  this, 
narrow  strips  of  the  pith  are  cut  away,  and  fall  down  into  the 
cylinder  formed  by  the  bark.  Proceeding  steadily  on,  the 
whole  trunk  is  cleared  out,  leaving  a  skin  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  This  material  is  carried  away  (in  bask- 
ets made  of  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves)  to  the  nearest 
water,  where  a  washing-machine  is  put  up,  which  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  sago-tree  itself.  The  large  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves  form  the  troughs,  and  the  fibrous  covering 
from  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  young  cocoa-nut  the  strainer.  Wa- 
ter is  poured  on  the  mass  of  pith,  which  is  kneaded  and  press- 
ed against  the  strainer  till  the  starch  is  all  dissolved  and  has 
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passed  through,  when  the  fibrous  refuse  is  thrown  away,  and 
a  fresh  basketful  put  in  its  place.  The  water  charged  with 
9ago  starch  passes  on  to  a  trough,  with  a  depression  in  the  cen- 
tre, where  the  sediment  is  deposited,  the  surplus  water  trick- 
ling off  by  a  shallow  outlet  When  the  trough  is  nearly  full, 
the  mass  of  starch,  which  has  a  slight  reddish  tinge,  is  made 
into  cylinders  of  about  thirty  pounds'  weight,  and  neatly  cov- 
ered with  sago  leaves,  and  in  this  state  is  sold  as  raw  sago. 

Boiled  with  water,  this  forms  a  thick  glutinous  mass,  with 
a  rather  astringent  taste,  and  is  eaten  with  salt,  limes,  and 
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chilies.  Sago-bread  is  made  in  large  quantities,  by  baking  it 
into  cakes  in  a  small  clay  oven  containing  six  or  eight  slits  side 
by  side,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  square.  The  raw  sago  is  broken  up,  dried  in  the 
sun,  powdered,  and  finely  sifted.  The  oven  is  heated  over  a 
clear  fire  of  embers,  and  is  lightly  filled  with  the  sago-powder. 
The  openings  are  then  covered  with  a  flat  piece  of  sago  bark, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  the  cakes  are  turned  out  sufficiently 
baked.  The  hot  cakes  are  very  nice  with  butter,  and  when 
made  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and  grated  cocoa-nut 
are  quite  a  delicacy.    They  are  soft,  and  something  like  corn- 
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flour  cakes,  but  have  a  slight  characteristic  flavor  which  is 
lost  in  the  refined  sago  we  use  in  this  country.  When  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  they 
are  dried  for  several  days  in  the 
son,  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
twenty.  They  will  then  keep 
for  years;  they  are  very  hard, 
and  very  rough  and  dry ;  but  the 
people  are  used  to  ^em  from 
infancy,  and  little  children  may 
be  seen  gnawing  at  them  as  con-  baoo  ovsn. 

tentedly  as  ours  with  their  bread 

and  butter.  If  dipped  in  water  and  then  toasted,  they  be- 
come almost  as  good  as  when  fresh  baked ;  and  thus  treated, 
they  were  my  daily  substitute  for  bread  with  my  coffee. 
Sodted  and  boiled,  they  make  a  very  good  pudding  or  vege- 
table, and  served  well  to  economize  our  rice,  which  is  some- 
times diflicult  to  get  so  far  east. 

It  is  truly  an  extraordinary  sight  to  witness  a  whole  tree- 
trunk,  perhaps  twenty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  in  circumfer- 
ence, converted  into  food  with  so  little  labor  and  preparation. 
A  good-sized  tree  will  produce  thirty  tomans  or  bundles  of 
thirty  pounds  each,  and  each  toman  will  make  sixty  cakes  of 
three  to  the  pound.  Two  of  these  cakes  are  as  much  as  a 
man  can  eat  at  one  meal,  and  five  are  considered  a  full  day's 
allowance;  so  that  reckoning. a  tree  to  produce  1800  cakes, 
weighing  600  pounds,  it  will  supply  a  man  with  food  for  a 
whole  year.  The  labor  to  produce  this  is  very  moderate. 
Two  men  will  finish  a  tree  in  five  days,  and  two  women 
will  bake  the  whole  into  cakes  in  five  days  more;  but  the 
raw  sago  will  keep  very  well,  and  can  be  baked  as  wanted,  so 
that  we  may  estimate  that  in  ten  days  a  man  may  produce 
food  for  the  whole  year.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  he 
possesses  sago  trees  of  his  own,  for  they  are  now  all  private 
property.  If  he  does  not  he  has  to  pay  about  seven-and-six- 
pence  for  one ;  and  as  labor  here  is  fivepence  a  day,  the  total 
cost  of  a  year's  food  for  one  man  is  about  twelve  shillings. 
The  effect  of  this  cheapness  of  food  is  decidedly  prejudicial, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sago  country  are  never  so  well  off 
as  those  where  rice  is  cultivated.    Many  of  the  people  here 
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have  neither  vegetables  nor  fmit,  but  live  ahnost.entirelj  on 
sago  and  a  little  fish.  Having  few  occupations  at  home,  the^ 
wander  about  on  petty  trading  or  fishing  expeditions  to  the 
neighboring  islands ;  and  as  far  as  the  comforts  of  life  are  con- 
cerned, are  much  inferior  to  the  wild  Hill  Dyaks  of  Borneo^  or 
to  many  of  the  m9re  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  country  round  Warus-warus  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
owing  to  the  absence  of  cultivation,  there  were  scarcely  any 
paths  leading  into  the  forest.  I  was  therefore  unable  to  col- 
lect much  during  my  enforced  stay,  and  found  no  rare  birds 
or  insects  to  improve  my  opinion  of  Ceram  as  a  collecting- 
ground.  Finding  it  quite  impossible  to  get  men  here  to  ao- 
company  me  on  the  whole  voyage,  I  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  a  crew  to  take  me  as  far  as  Wahai,  on  the  middle  of  the 
north  coast  of  Ceram,  and  the  chief  Dutch  station  in  the  island. 
The  journey  took  us  five  days,  owing  to  calms  and  light  winds, 
and  no  incident  of  any  interest  occurred  on  it,  nor  did  I  ob- 
tain at  our  stopping-places  a  single  addition  to  my  collections 
worth  naming.  At  Wahai,  which  I  reached  on  the  15di  of 
June,  I  was  hospitably  received  by  the  commandant  and  my 
old  friend  Herr  Rosenberg,  who  was  now  on  an  official  visit 
here.  He  lent  me  some  money  to  pay  my  men,  and  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  three  others  willing  to  make  the  voy- 
age with  me  to  Temate,  and  one  more  who  was  to  return  from 
MysoL  One  of  my  Amboyna  lads,  however,  left  me,  so  that 
I  was  still  rather  short  of  hands. 

I  found  here  a  letter  from  Charles  Allen,  who  was  at  Silinta, 
in  Mysol,  anxiously  expecting  me,  as  he  was  out  of  rice  and 
other  necessaries,  and  was  short  of  insect-pins.  He  was  also 
ill,  and  if  I  did  not  soon  come  would  return  to  WahaL 

As  my  voyage  from  this  place  to  Waigiou  was  among  isl- 
ands inhabited  by  the  Papuan  race,  and  was  an  eventful  and 
disastrous  one,  I  will  narrate  its  chief  incidents  in  a  separate 
chapter  in  that  division  of  my  work  devoted  to  the  Papuan 
Islands.  I  now  have  to  pass  over  a  year  spent  in  Waigiou 
and  Timor,  in  order  to  describe  my  visit  to  the  island  of 
Bouru,  which  concluded  my  explorations  of  the  Moluccas. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

BOUEU. 
UAY  AHD  JUNE,  1861.      MqP^  p.  d56. 

I  HAD  long  wished  to  visit  the  large  island  of  Bourn,  which 
lies  due  west  of  Ceram,  and  of  which  scarcely  any  thing  ap- 
peared to  be  known  to  naturalists  except  that  it  contained  a 
Babiriisa  very  like  that  of  Celebes.  I  therefore  made  airange- 
ments  for  staying  there  two  months  after  leaving  Timor  Delli 
in  1 861.  This  I  could  conveniently  do  by  means  of  the  Dutch 
mail-fiteamers,  which  make  a  monthly  round  of  the  Moluccas. 

We  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Cajeli  on  the  4th  of  May;  a 
gun  was  fired,  the  commandant  of  the  fort  came  alongside  in 
a  native  boat  to  receive  the  post-packet,  and  took  me  and  my 
baggage  on  shore,  the  steamer  going  off  again  without  com- 
ing to  an  anchor.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the  opzeiner,  or 
overseer,  a  native  of  Amboyna — ^Bouru  b^g  too  poor  a  place 
to  deserve  even  an  Assistant  Resident ;  yet  the  appearance 
of  the  village  was  very  &r  superior  to  that  of  Delli,  which 
possesses  ^*  His  Excellency  the  Grovemor ;"  and  the  little  fort, 
in  perfect  order,  surrounded  by  neat  grass-plots  and  straight 
walkS)  although  manned  by  only  a  dozen  Javanese  soldiers 
with  an  adjutant  for  commander,  was  a  very  Sebastopol  in 
comparison  with  the  miserable  mud  inclosure  at  Delli,  with 
its  numerous  staff  of  lieutenants,  captain,  and  major.  Yet 
this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  forts  in  the  Moluccas,  was  origin 
nally  built  by  the  Portuguese  themselves.  Oh,  Lusitania, 
how  art  thou  fallen  I 

While  the  opzeiner  was  reading  his  letters,  I  took  a  walk 
round  the  village  with  a  guide  in  search  of  a  house.  The 
whole  place  was  dreadfully  damp  and  muddy,  being  built  in 
a  swamp,  with  not  a  spot  of  ground  raised  a  foot  above  it, 
and  surrounded  by  swamps  on  every  side.  The  houses  were 
mostly  well-built,  of  wooden  frame- work  filled  in  with  gabar 
gaba  (leaf-stems  of  the  sago-palm) ;   but  as  they  had  no 
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whitewash,  and  the  floors  were  of  bare  black  earth  like  the 
roads,  and  generally  on  the  same  level,  they  were  extremely 
damp  and  gloomy.  At  length  I  found  one  with  the  floor 
raised  abont  a  foot,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  bargain  with 
the  owner  to  turn  out  immediately,  so  that  by  night  I  had 
installed  myself  comfortably.  The  chairs  and  tables  were 
left  for  me ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  remaining  furniture  in 
the  house  consisted  of  a  little  crockery  and  a  few  clothes- 
boxes,  it  was  not  much  trouble  for  the  owners  to  move  into 
the  house  of  some  relatives,  and  thus  obtain  a  few  silver  ru- 
pees very  easily.  Every  foot  of  ground  between  the  houses 
throughout  the  village  is  crammed  with  fruit-trees,  so  that 
the  sun  and  air  have  no  chance  of  penetrating.  This  must 
be  very  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  dry  season,  but  makes  it  damp 
and  unhealthy  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Unlortunately,  I 
had  come  two  months  too  soon ;  for  the  rains  were  not  yet 
over,  and  mud  and  water  were  the  prominent  features  of  the 
country. 

About  a  mile  behind  and  to  the  east  of  the  village  the 
hills  commence ;  but  they  are  very  barren,  being  covered 
with  scanty  coarse  grass  and  scattered  trees  of  the  Melaleuca 
cajuputi,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  celebrated  cajeput  oil  is 
made.  Such  districts  are  absolutely  destitute  of  interest  for 
the  zoologist  A  few  miles  farther  on  rose  higher  mountains, 
apparently  well  covered  with  forest,  but  they  were  entirely 
uninhabited  and  trackless,  and  practically  inaccessible  to  a 
traveller  with  limited  time  and  means.  It  became  evident, 
therefore,  that  I  must  leave  Cajeli  for  some  better  collecting- 
ground  ;  and  finding  a  man  who  was  going  a  few  miles  east- 
ward to  a  village  on  the  coast  where  he  said  there  were  hills 
and  forest,  I  sent  my  boy  All  with  him  to  explore  and  report 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  district.  At  the  same  time  I  ar- 
ranged to  go  myself  on  a  little  excursion  up  a  river  whioh 
flows  into  the  bay  about  five  miles  north  of  the  town,  to  a 
village  of  the  Alfaros,  or  indigenes,  where  I  thought  I  might 
perhaps  find  a  good  collecting-ground* 

The  Rajah  of  Cajeli,  a  good-tempered  old  man,  oflered  to 
accompany  me,  as  the  village  was  under  his  government; 
and  we  started  one  morning  early,  in  a  long  narrow  boat 
with  eight  rowers.     In  about  two  hours  we  entered  the  river, 
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and  oommenoed  our  inland  journey  against  a  very  powerful 
current.  The  stream  was  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
was  generally  bordered  with  high  grass,  and  occasionally 
bushes  and  palm-trees.  The  country  round  was  flat  and 
more  or  less  swampy,  with  scattered  trees  and  shrubs.  At 
every  bend  we  crossed  the  river  to  avoid  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  arrived  at  our  landing-place  about  four  o'clock 
in  a  torrent  of  rain.  Here  we  waited  for  an  hour,  crouching 
under  a  leaky  mat  till  the  Alfiiros  arrived  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  the  village  to  carry  my  baggage,  when  we  set  off 
along  a  path  of  whose  extreme  muddiness  I  had  been  warned 
before  starting. 

I  turned  up  my  trowsers  as  high  as  possible,  grasped  a 
stout  stick  to  prevent  awkward  falls,  and  then  boldly  plunged 
into  the  first  mud-hote,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
another  and  another.  The  mud  or  mud  and  water  was  knee- 
deep,  with  little  intervals  of  firmer  ground  between,  making 
progression  exceedingly  difficult  The  path  was  bordered 
with  high  rigid  grass,  growing  in  dense  clumps  separated  by 
water,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  leaving  the  beat- 
en track,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  floundering  on,  never 
knowing  where  our  feet  would  'rest,  as  the  mud  was  now  a 
few  inches,  now  two  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  very  uneven, 
so  that  the  foot  slid  down  to  the  lowest  part,  apd  made  it 
difficult  to  keep  one's  balance.  One  step  would  be  upon  a 
concealed  stick  or  log,  almost  dislocating  the  ankle,  while 
the  next  would  plunge  into  soft  mud  above  the  knee.  It 
rained  all  the  way,  and  the  long  grass,  six  feet  high,  met  over 
the  path ;  so  that  we  could  not  see  a  step  of  the  way  ahead, 
and  received  a  double  drenching.  Before  we  got  to  the  vil- 
lage it  was  dark,  and  we  had  to  cross  over  a  small  but  deep 
and  swollen  stream  by  a  narrow  log  of  wood,  which  was 
more  than  a  foot  under  water.  There  was  a  slender  shaking 
stick  for  a  hand-rail,  and  it  was  nervous  work  feeling  in  the 
dark  in  the  rushing  water  for  a  safe  place  on  which  to  place 
the  advanced  foot  After  an  hour  of  this  most  disagreeable 
and  fatiguing  walk  we  reached  the  village,  followed  by  the 
men  with  our  guns,  ammunition,  boxes,  and  bedding,  all  more 
or  loss  soaked.  We  consoled  ourselves  with  some  hot  tea 
and  cold  fowl,  and  went  early  to  bed. 
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The  next  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  and  I  set  out  soon 
after  sunrise  to  explore  the  neighborhood.  The  village  had 
evidently  been  newly  formed,  and  consisted  of  a  single 
straight  street  of  very  miserable  huts  totally  deficient  in 
every  comfort,  and  as  bare  and  cheerless  inside  as  out.  It 
was  situated  on  a  little  elevated  patch  of  coarse  gravelly  soil, 
covered  with  the  usual  high  rigid  grass,  which  came  up  close 
to  the  backs  of  the  houses.  At  a  short  distance  in  several 
directions  were  patches  of  forest,  but  all  on  low  and  swampy 
ground.  I  made  one  attempt  along  the  only  path  I  could 
find,  but  soon  came  upon  a  deep  mud-hole,  and  found  that  I 
must  walk  barefoot  if  at  all;  sol  returned,  and  deferred  fa- 
ther exploration  till  after  break&st.  I  then  went  on  into  the 
jungle,  and  fi>und  patches  of  sago-palms  and  a  low  forest 
vegetation,  but  the  paths  were  everywhere  full  of  mud-holes, 
and  intersected  by  muddy  streams  and  tracts  of  swamp,  so 
that  walking  was  not  pleasurable,  and  too  much  attention 
to  one's  steps  was  not  fiivorable  to  insect-catching,  which  re- 
quires above  every  thing  freedom  of  motion.  I  shot  a  few 
birds  and  caught  a  few  butterflies,  but  all  were  the  same  as 
I  had  already  obtained  about  Cajeli 

On  my  return  to  the  village  I  was  told  that  the  same  kind 
of  ground  extended  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  I 
at  once  decided  that  Wayapo  was  not  a  suitable  place  to 
stay  at.  The  next  morning  early  we  waded  back  again 
through  the  mud  and  long  wet  grass  to  our  boat,  and  by 
midday  reached  Cajeli,  where  I  waited  All's  return  to  decide 
on  my  ftiture  movements.  '  He  came  the  following  day,  and 
gave  a  very  bad  account  of  Pelah,  where  he  had  been.  There 
was  a  little  brush  and  trees  along  the  beach,  and  hills  inland 
covered  with  high  grass  and  cajuputi-trees — my  dread  and 
abhorrence.  On  inquiring  who  could  give  me  trustworthy 
information,  I  was  referred  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  burghefs, 
who  had  travelled  all  round  the  island,  and  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent fellow.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  if  he  knew  of  any  part 
of  Bouru  where  there  was  no  "  kusu-kusu,"  as  the  coarse  grass 
of  the  country  is  called.  He  assured  me  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  south  coast  was  forest  land,  while  along  the  north  was 
almost  entirely  swamp  and  grassy  hills.  After  minute  in- 
quiries, I  found  that  the  forest  country  commenced  at  a 
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place  called  Waypoti,  only  a  few  miles  beyond  Pelah,  but 
that,  as  the  coast  beyond  that  place  was  exposed  to  the  east 
monsoon  and  dangerous  for  prans,  it  was  necessary  to  walk. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  opzeiner,  and  he  called  the  Rajah. 
We  had  a  consultation,  and  arranged  for  a  boat  to  take  me 
the  next  eyening  but  one,  to  Pelah,  whence  I  was  to  proceed 
on  foot,  the  orang-kaya  going  the  day  before  to  call  the  Al- 
fturos  to  carry  my  baggage. 

The  journey  was  made  as  arranged,  and  on  May  19th  we 
arrived  at  Waypoti,  having' walked  about  ten  miles  along  the 
beach,  and  through  stony  forest  bordering  the  sea,  with  oc- 
casional plunges  of  a  mile  or  two  into  the  interior.  We  found 
no  village,  but  scattered  houses  and  plantations,  with  hilly 
country  pretty  well  covered  with  forest,  and  looking  rather 
promising.  A  low  hut  vrith  a  very  rotten  roof^  showing  the 
sky  through  in  several  places,  was  the  only  one  I  could  ob- 
tain. Luckily  it  did  not  rain  that  night,  and  the  next  day  we 
pulled  down  some  of  the  walls  to  repair  the  roof^  which  was 
of  immediate  importance,  especially  over  our  beds  and  table. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  house  was  a  fine  mountain 
stream,  running  swiftly  over  a  bed  of  rocks  and  pebbles,  and 
beyond  this  was  a  hill  covered  with  fine  forest.  By  carefully 
picking  my  way,  I  could  wade  across  this  river  without  get- 
ting much  above  my  knees,  although  I  would  sometimes  slip 
off  a  rock  and  go  into  a  nole  up  to  my  waist,  and  about 
twice  a  week  I  went  across  it  in  order  to  explore  the  forest 
Unfortunately  there  were  no  paths  here  of  any  extent,  and  it 
did  not  prove  very  productive  either  in  insects  or  birds.  To 
add  to  my  difficidties,  I  had  stupidly  left  my  only  pair  of 
strong  boots  on  board  the  steamer,  and  my  others  were  by 
this  time  all  dropping  to  pieces ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
walk  about  barefooted,  and  in  constant  fear  of  hurting  my 
feet,  and  causing  a  wound  which  might  lay  me  up  for  weeks, 
as  had  happened  in  Borneo,  Am,  and  Dorey.  Although  there 
were  numerous  plantations  of  maize  and  plantains,  there  were 
no  new  clearings ;  and  as  without  these  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  many  of  the  best  kinds  of  insects,  I  determined  to 
make  one  myself^  and  with  much  difficulty  engaged  two  men 
to  clear  a  patch  of  forest,  from  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  many 
fine  beetles  before  I  left. 
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During  the  whole  of  my  stay,  however,  insects,  never  be- 
came plentiAiL  My  clearing  pioduced  me  a  few  fine  longi- 
corns  and  Buprestidsd,  different  from  any  I  had  before  seen^ 
together  with  several  of  the  Amboyna  species,  but  by  no 
means  so  numerous  or  so  beautiful  as  I  had  found  ia  that 
small  island.  For  example,  I  collected  only  210  different 
kinds  of  beetles  during  my  two  months'  stay  at  Bouru,  while 
in  three  weeks  at  Amboyna,  in  1857, 1  found  more  than  300 
species.  One  of  the  finest  insects  found  at  Bouru  was  a  large 
Cerambyx,  of  a  deep  shining  chestnut  color,  and  with  very  long 
antennsB.  It  varied  greatly  in  size,  the  largest  specimens  be- 
ing three  inches  long,  while  the  smallest  were  only  an  inch, 
the  antennsd  varying  firom  one  and  a  half  to  five  inches. 

One  day  my  boy  Ali  came  home  with  a  story  of  a  big 
snake.  He  was  Walking  through  some  high  grass,  and  step- 
ped on  something  which  he  took  for  a  small  fallen  tree,  but 
it  felt  cold  and  yielding  to  his  feet,  and  far  to  the  right  and 
left  there  was  a  waving  and  rustling  of  the  herbage.  He 
jumped  back  in  affright  and  prepared  to  shoot,  but  could 
not  get  a  good  view  of  the  creature,  and  it  passed  away,  he 
said,  like  a  tree  being  dragged  along  through  the^grass.  As 
he  had  several  times  already  shot  large  snakes,  which  he  de- 
clared were  all  as  nothing  compared  with  thb,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  must  really  have  been  a  monster.  Such  crea- 
tures are  rather  plentiilil  here,  for  a  man  living  close  by 
showed  me  on  his  thigh  the  marks  where  he  had  been  seized 
by  one  close  to  his  house.  It  was  big  enough  to  take  the 
man^s  thigh  in  its  mouth,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
killed  and  devoured  by  it  had  not  his  cries  brought  out  his 
neighbors,  who  destroyed  it  vrith  their  choppers.  As  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  it  was  about  twenty  feet  long,  but  Ali^s 
was  probably  much  larger. 

It  sometimes  amuses  me  to  observe  how,  a  few  days  after  I 
have  taken  possession  of  it,  a  native  hut  seems  quite  a  com- 
fortable h<Hne.  My  house  at  Waypoti  was  a  bare  shed,  with 
a  large  bamboo  platform  at  one  side.  At  one  end  of  this  plat- 
form, which  was  elevated  about  three  feet,  I  fixed  up  my  mos- 
quito curtain,  and  partly  inclosed  it  with  a  large  Scotch  plaid, 
making  a  comfortable  little  sleeping  apartment.  I  put  up  a 
rude  table  on  legs  buried  in  the  earthem  floor,  and  had  my 
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comfortable  rattan-chair  for  a  seat.  A  line  across  one  comer 
carried  my  daily-washed  cotton  clothing,  and  on  a  bamboo 
shelf  was  arranged  my  small  stock  of  crockery  and  hardware. 
Boxes  were  ranged  against  the  thatch  walls,  and  hanging 
shelves,  to  preserve  my  collections  from  ants  while  drying, 
were  suspended  both  without  and  within  the  house.  On  my 
table  lay  books,  penknives,  scissors,  pliers,  and  pins,  with  in- 
sects and  bird-labels,  all  of  which  were  unsolved  mysteries  to 
the  native  mind. 

Most  of  the  people  here  had  never  seen  a  pin,  and  the 
better  informed  took  a  pride  in  teaching  their  more  ignorant 
companions  the  peculiarities  and  uses  of  that  strange  European 
production — ^a  needle  with  a  head,  but  no  eye  I  Even  paper, 
which  we  throw  away  hourly  as  rubbish,  was  to  them  a  curi- 
osity ;  and  I  often  saw  them  picking  up  little  scraps  which  had 
been  swept  out  of  the  house,  and  careftiUy  putting  them  away 
in  their  betel-pouch.  Then  when  I  took  my  morning  coffee 
and  evening  tea,  how  many  were  the  strange  things  displayed 
to  them !  Tea-pot,  tea-cups,  tea-spoons  were  all  more  or  less 
curious  in  their  eyes;  tea^  sugar,  biscuit,  and  butter  were 
articles  of  human  consumption  seen  by  many  of  them  for  the 
first  time.  One  asks  if  that  whitish  powder  is  ^'  gula  passir  " 
(sand-sugar),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  coarse  lump 
palm-sugar  or  molasses  of  native  manufacture ;  and  the  bis- 
cuit is  considered  a  sort  of  European  sago-cake,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  those  remote  regions  are  obliged  to  use  in  the 
absence  of  the  genuine  article.  My  pursuits  were  of  course 
utterly  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  conjbinually  asked 
me  what  white  people  did  with  the  birds  and  insects  I  took 
so  much  care  to  preserve.  If  I  only  kept  what  was  beautiful, 
they  might  perhaps  comprehend  it ;  but  to  see  ants  and  flies 
and  small  ugly  insects  put  away  so  carefully  was  a  great  puz- 
zle to  them,  and  they  were  convinced  that  there  must  be  some 
medical  or  magical  use  for  them  which  I  kept  a  profound 
secret.  These  people  were  in  fact  as  completely  unacquainted 
with  civilized  life  as  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or 
the  savages  of  Central  Africa — ^yet  a  steam-ship,  that  highest 
triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  with  its  little  floating  epitome 
of  European  civilization,  touches  monthly  at  Cajeli,  twenty 
miles  off;  while  at  Amboyna,  only  sixty  miles  distant,  a 
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European  population  and  goyemment  have  been  established 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

Having  seen  a  good  many  of  the  natives  of  Bourn  from 
different  villages,  and  from  distant  parts  of  the  island,  I  feel 
convinced  that  they  consist  of  two  distinct  races  now  partiid- 
ly  amalgamated.  The  larger  portion  are  Malays  of  the  Cel- 
ebes type,  often  exactly  similar  to  the  Tom6re  people  of 
East  Celebes,  whom  I  found  settled  in  Batchian,  while  others 
altogether  resembled  the  Aliuros  of  Ceram.  The  influx  of 
two  races  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  Sula  Islands, 
which  are  dosly  connected  with  East  Celebes,  approach  to 
within  forty  miles  of  the  noirth  coast  of  Bourn,  while  the  isl- 
and of  Manipa  offers  an  easy  point  of  departure  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ceram.  I  was  confinned  in  this  view  by  finding  that 
the  languages  of  Bouru  possessed  distinct  resemblances  to 
that  of  Sula,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Ceram. 
'  Soon  after  we  had  arrived  at  Waypoti,  Ali  had  seen  a 
beautifril  little  bird  of  the  genus  Pitta,  which  I  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain,  as  in  almost  every  island  the  species  are 
different,  and  none  were  yet  known  from  Bouru.  He  and  my 
other  hunter  continued  to  see  it  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  to  hear  its  peculiar  note  much  oftener,  but  could  never 
get  a  specimen,  owing  to  its  always  frequenting  the  moat 
dense  thorny  thickets,  where  only  hasty  glimpses  of  it  could 
be  obtained,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  blowing  the  bird  to  piecea  Ali  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  he  could  not  get  a  specimen  of  this  bird, 
in  going  after  which  he  had  already  severely  wounded  his 
feet  with  thorns ;  and  when  we  had  only  two  days  more  to 
stay,  he  went  of  his  own  accord  one  vening  to  sleep  at  a 
little  hut  in  the  forest  some  miles  off,  in  order  to  have  a  last 
try  for  it  at  daybreak,  when  many  birds  come  out  to  feed, 
and  are  very  intent  on  their  morning  meaL  The  next  even- 
ing he  brought  me  home  two  specimens,  one  with  the  head 
blown  completely  off,  and  otherwise  too  much  injured  to  pre- 
serve, the  other  in  very  good  order,  and  which  I  at  once  saw 
to  be  a  new  species,  very  like  the  Pitta  celebensis,  but  omar 
mented  with  a  square  patch  of  bright  red  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

The  next  day  after  securing  this  prize  we  returned  to  Ga- 
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jeli,  and,  packing  up  my  collections^  left  Boura  by  the  steamer. 
During  our  two  days'  stay  at  Ternate  I  took  on  board  what 
baggage  I  had  left  there  and  bade  adieu  to  all  my  friends. 
We  then  crossed  over  to  Menado,  on  our  way  to  Macassar 
and  Java,  and  I  finally  'quitted  the  Moluccas,  among  whose 
luxuriant  and  beautiftil  islands  I  had  wandered  for  more  than 
three  years. 

My  collections  in  Bouru,  though  not  extensive,  were  of 
considerable  interest ;  for  out  of  sixty-six  species  of  birds 
which  I  collected  there,  no  less  than  seventeen  were  new,  or 
had  not  been  previously  found  in  any  island  of  the  Moluccaa 
Among  these  were  two  kingfishers  (Tanysiptera  acis  and 
Ceyx  Gajeli) ;  a  beautiful  sunbird  (Neotarinea  proserpina)  ;  a 
handsome  little  black  and  white  fly-catcher  (Monarcha  lori- 
cata),  whose  swelling  throat  was  beautiftiUy  scaled  with  me- 
tallic blue ;  and  several  of  less  interest.  I  also  obtained  a 
skull  of  the  Babir&sa,  one  specimen  of  which  was  killed  by 
native  hunters  during  my  residence  at  G%jelL 
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CHABTER  XXVn. 

THE   NATURAL  HISTOBY   OP  THE   MOLUCCA& 

The  Moluccas  consist  of  three  large  islands,  Gilolo,  Ceram, 
and  Bonru,  the  two  former  being  each  about  two  hundred 
miles  long,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  isles  and  islets,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Batchian,  Morty,  Obi,  E6,Timoi^ 
laut,  and  Amboyna ;  and  among  the  smaller  ones,  Temate, 
Tidore,  Eai6a,  and  Banda.  These  occupy  a  space  of  ten 
degrees  of  latitude  by  eight  of  longitude,  and  they  are  con- 
nected by  groups  of  small  islets  to  New  Guinea  on  the  east, 
the  Philippines  on  the  north,  Celebes  on  the  west,  and  Timor 
on  the  south.  It  will  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  main 
features  of  extent  and  geographical  position,  while  We  survey 
their  animal  productions  and  discuss  their  relations  to  the 
countries  which  surround  them  on  every  side  in  almost  equal 
proximity. 

We  will  first  consider  the  Mammalia,  or  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds,  which  present  us  with  some  singular  anomalies. 
The  land  mammals  are  exceedingly  few  in  number,  only  ten 
being  yet  known  from  the  entire  group.  The  bats  or  atrial 
mammals^  on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous — ^not  less  than 
twenty-five  species  being  already  known.  But  even  this  ex- 
ceeding poverty  of  terrestrial  mammals  does  not  at  all  repre- 
sent the  real  poverty  of  the  Moluccas  in  this  class  of  animals ; 
for,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
several  of  the  species  have  been  introduced  by  men,  either 
purposely  or  by  accident 

The  only  quadrumanous  animal  in  the  group  is  the  curiouB 
baboon-monkey  (Cynopithecus  nigrescens),  already  described 
as  being  one  of  the  characteristic  animals  of  Celebes.  This 
is  found  only  in  the  island  of  Batchian ;  and  it  seems  so  much 
out  of  place  there — as  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could 
have  reached  the  island  by  any  natural  means  of  dispersal, 
and  yet  not  have  passed  by  the  same  means  over  the  narrow 
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strait  to  Oilolo— that  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  originated 
from  some  individuals  whioh  had  escaped  from  confinement, 
these  and  similar  animals  being  often  kept  as  pets  by  the 
Malays,  and  carried  about  in  their  praus. 

Of  all  ];he  carnivorous  animals  of  the  Archipelago  the 
only  one  found  in  the  Moluccas  is  the  Yiverra  tangalunga, 
which  inhabits  both  Batchian  and  Bouru,  and  probably  some 
of  the  other  islands.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  also 
may  have  been  introduced  accidentally,  for  it  is  often  made 
captive  by  the  Malays,  who  procure  civet  from  it ;  'and  it  is 
an  animal  very  restless  and  untamable,  and  therefore  likely 
to  escape.  •  This  view  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
what  ^tonio  de  Morga  tells  us  was  the  custom  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1602.  He  says  that  '^the  natives  of  Mindanao 
carry  about  civet-cats  in  cages,  and  sell  them  in  the  islands ; 
and  they  take  the  civet  from  them,  and  let  them  go  again.'' 
The  same  species  is  common  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  all  the 
large  islands  of  the  Indo-Malay  region. 

The  only  Moluccan  ruminant  is  a  deer,  which  was  once 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  slight  variety  of  the  Rusa  hippelaphus  of  Java. 
Deer  are  often  tamed  and  petted,  and  their  flesh  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  all  Malays  that  it  is  very  natural  they  should 
endeavor  to  introduce  them  into  the  remote  islands  in  which 
they. settled,  and  whose  luxuriant  forests  seem  so  well  adapted 
for  their  subsistence. 

The  strange  Babidisa  of  Celebes  is  also  found  in  Bouru, 
but  in  no  other  Moluccan  island,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  got  there.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some 
approximation  between  the  birds  of  the  Sula  Islands  (where 
t>he  Babiriisa  is  also  found)  and  those  of  Bouru,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  islands  have  recently  been  closer  to- 
gether, or  that  some  intervening  land  has  disappeared.  At 
this  time  the  Babiriisa  may  have  entered  Bouru,-  since  it 
probably  swims  as  well  as  its  allies  the  pigs.  These  are 
spread  all  over  the  Archipelago,  even  to  several  of  the  smaller 
islands,  and  in  many  cases  the  species  are  peculiar.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  they  have  some  natural  means  of  dis- 
persal. There  is  a  popular  idea  that  pigs  can  not  swim,  but 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake.     In  his 
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^^  Principles  of  Geology  '^  (10th  edit  voL  iL  p.  365)  he  adduoes 
evidences  to  show  that  pigs  have  swum  many  miles  at  sea, 
and  are  able  to  swim  with  great  ease  and  swiftnesa  I  have 
myself  seen  a  wild  pig  swimming  across  the  arm  of  the  sea 
that  separates  Singapore  from  the  peninsula  of  Mi^lacca,  and 
we  thus  have  explained  the  canons  fact  that,  of  all  the  large 
mammals  of  the  Indian  region,  pigs  alone  extend  beyond  the 
Moluccas  and  as  far  as  New  Guinea,  although  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  they  have  not  found  their  way  to  Australia. 

The  little  shrew  (Sorex  myosums),  which  is  common  in 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  is  also  found  in  the  larger  islands 
of  the  Moluccas,  to  which  it  may  have  been  accidentally  con- 
veyed in  native  praus.' 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  placental  mammals  whidi 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  Indian  region ;  and  we  see  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  pig,  all  may  very  probably 
have  been  introduced  by  man,  since  all  except  the  pig  are  of 
species  identical  with  those  now  abounding  in  the  great  Ma- 
lay Islands,  or  in  Celebes. 

The  four  remaining  mammals  are  Marsupials,  an  order  of 
the  class  Mammalia  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Aus- 
tralian fauna ;  and  these  are  probably  true  natives  of  the 
Moluccas,  since  they  are  either  of  peculiar  species,  or,  if  found 
elsewhere,  are  natives  only  of  New  Guinea  or  North  Austra- 
lia. The  first  is  the  small  flying  opossum  (Belideus  ariel), 
a  beautiful  little  animal,  exactly  like  a  small  flying  squirrel 
in  appearance,  but  belonging  to  the  marsupial  order.  The 
other  three  are  species  of  the  curious  genus  Cuscus,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Austro-Malayan  region.  These  are  opossxmi- 
like  animals,  with  a  long  prehensile  tail,  of  which  the  termi- 
nal half  is  generally  bare.  They  have  small  heads,  large 
eyes,  and  a  dense  covering  of  woolly  fur,  which  is  often  pure 
white,  with  irregular  black  spots  or  blotches,  or  sometimes 
ashy  brown  with  or  without  white  spots.  They  live  in 
trees,  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  of  which  they  devour  large 
quantities.  They  move  about  slowly,  and  are  difficult  to 
kill,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  their  fur,  and  their  tenacity  of 
life.  A  heavy  charge  of  shot  will  often  lodge  in  the  skin 
and  do  them  no  harm,  and  even  breaking  the  spine  or  pierc- 
ing the  brain  will  not  kill  them  for  some  hours.    The  natives 
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everywhere  eat  their  flesh,  and  as  their  motions  are  so  slow, 
easily  catch  them  by  climbing ;  so  that  it  is  wonderful  they 
have  not  been  exterminated.  It  may  be,  however,  that  their 
dense  woolly  fur  protects  them  from  birds  of  prey,  and  the 
islands  they  live  in  are  too  thinly  inhabited  for  man  to  be 
able  to  exterminate  them.  The  flgure  represents  Cuscus  or- 
natus,  a  new  species  discovered  by  me  in  Batchian,  and  which 


cuscus  OBNJiTUS. 

also  inhabits  Temate.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas,  while 
the  two  other  species  which  inhabit  Ceram  are  found  also  in 
New  Guinea  and  Waigiou. 

In  place  of  the  excessive  poverty  of  mammals  which  char- 
acterizes the  Moluccas,  we  have  a  very  rich  display  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  The  number  of  species  of  birds  at  present 
known  from  the  various  islands  of  the  Moluccan  group  is  265, 
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but  of  these  only  70  belong  to  the  usually  abundant  tribes  of 
the  waders  and  swimmers,  indicating  that  these  are  very  im- 
perfectly known.  As  they  are  also  preeminently  wanderers, 
and  are  thus  little  fitted  for  illustrating  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  life  in  a  limited  area,  we  will  here  leave  them 
out  of  consideration  and  confine  our  attention  only  to  the 
195  land-birds. 

When  we  consider  that  all  Europe,  with  its  varied  climate 
and  vegetation,  with  every  mile  of  its  sur&ce  explored,  and 
with  the  immense  extent  of  temperate  Asia  and  Africa,  which 
serve  as  store-houses,  from  which  it  is  continually  recruited, 
only  supports  257  species  of  land-birds  as  residents  or  regular 
inmiigrants,  we  must  look  upon  the  numbers  already  procured 
in  the  small  and  comparatively  unknown  islands  of  the  Mo- 
luccas as  indicating  a  fauna  of  fully  average  richness  in  this 
department.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  family  groups 
which  go  to  make  up  this  number,  we  find  the  most  curious 
deficiencies  in  some,  balanced  by  equally  striking  redundancy 
in  others.  Thus  if  we  compare  the  birds  of  the  Moluccas 
with  those  of  India,  as  given  in  Mr.  Jerdon's  work,  we  find 
that  the  three  groups  of  the  parrots,  kingfishers,  and  pigeons 
form  nearly  one4hird  of  the  whole  land-birds  in  the  former, 
while  they  amount  to  only  one4wentieth  in  the  latter  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  wide-spread  groups  as  the  thrushes, 
warblers,  and  finches,  which  in  India  form  nearly  on&4hirdo{ 
all  the  land-birds,  dwindle  down  in  the  Moluccas  to  one^fow- 
teenth. 

The  reason  of  these  peculiarities  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Moluccan  fauna  has  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  that 
of  New  Guinea,  in  which  country  the  same  deficiency  and 
the  same  luxuriance  is  to  be  observed.  Out  of  the  seventy- 
eight  genera  in  which  the  Moluccan  land-birds  may  be  classed, 
no  less  than  seventy  are  characteristic  of  New  Guinea,  while 
only  six  belong  specially  to  the  Indo-Malay  islands.  But 
this  close  resemblance  to  New  Guinea  genera  does  not  extend 
to  the  species,  for  no  less  than  140  out  of  the  195  land-birds 
are  peculiar  to  the  Moluccan  islands,  while  32  are  found  also 
in  New  Guinea,  and  15  in  the  Indo-Malay  islands.  These 
facts  teach  us,  that  though  the  birds  of  this  group  have  evi- 
dently been  derived  mainly  from  New  Guinea,  yet  the  inuni- 
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^ration  has  not  been  a  recent  one,  since  there  has  been  time 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  species  to  have  become  changed. 
We  find,  also,  that  many  very  characteristic  New  Guinea 
forms  have  not  entered  the  Moluccas  at  all,  while  others 
found  in  Ceram  and  Gilolo  do  not  extend  so  far  west  as  Bouru. 
Considering,  further,  the  absence  of  most  of  the  New  Guinea 
manmials  from  the  Moluccas,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  islands  are  not  fragments  which  have  been  separated 
fr'om  New  Guinea,  but  form  a  distinct  insular  region,  which 
has  been  upheaved  independently  at  a  rather  remote  epoch, 
and  during  all  the  mutations  it  has  undergone  has  been  con- 
stsmtly  receiving  immigrants  from  that  great  and  productive 
island.  The  considerable  length  of  time  the  Moluccas  have  re- 
mained isolated  is  forther  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  two 
peculiar  genera  of  birds,  Semioptera  and  Lycocorax,  which  are 
found  nowhere  else. 

We  are  able  to  divide  this  small  archipelago  into  two  well- 
marked  groups — ^that  of  Ceram,  including  also  Bouru,  Am- 
boyna,  Banda,  and  K6,  and  that  of  Gilolo,  including  Morty, 
Batchian,  Obi,  Temate,  and  other  small  islands.  These  divis- 
ions have  each  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar  species,  no 
less  than  fifty* five  being  found  in  the  Ceram  group  only ;  and 
besides  this,  most  of  the  separate  islands  have  some  species 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus  .Morty  Island  has  a  peculiar 
kingfisher,  honeysucker,  and  starling ;  Temate  has  a  ground- 
thrush  (Pitta)  and  a  fly-catcher ;  Banda  has  a  pigeon,  a  shrike, 
and  a  Pitta ;  K6  has  two  fly-catchers,  a  Zosterops,  a  shrike,  ^ 
a  king-crow,  and  a  cuckoo ;  and  the  remote  Timor-laut,  which 
should  probably  come  into  the  Moluccan  group,  has  a  cocka- 
too and  loi^  as  its  only  known  birds,  and  both  are  of  peculiar 
species. 

The  Moluccas  are  especially  rich  in  the  parrot  tribe,  no  less 
than  twenty-two  species,  belonging  to  ten  genera,  inhabiting 
them.  Among  these  is  the  large  red-crested  cockatoo,  so  com- 
monly seen  alive  in  Europe,  two  handsome  red  parrots  of  the 
genus  Eclectus,  and  five  of  the  beautiful  crimson  lories,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  these  islands  and  the  New 
Guinea  group.  The  pigeons  are  hardly  less  abundant  or  beau- 
tiful, twenty-one  species  being  known,  including  twelve  of 
the  beautifdl  green  fruit-pigeons,  the  smaller  kinds  of  which 
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are  ornamented  with  the  most  brilliant  patches  of  color  on 
the  head  and  the  nnder  surface.  Next  to  these  come  the 
kingfishers,  mclnding  sixteen  species,  almost  all  of  which  are 
beautifhl,  and  many  are  among  the  most  brilliantly-colored 
birds  that  exist. 

One  of  the  most  carious  groups  of  birds,  the  Megapodii,  or 
mound-makers,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Moluccas.  They  are 
gallinaceous  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  small  fowl,  and  generally 
of  a  dark  ashy  or  sooty  color,  and  they  have  remarkably  large 
and  strong  feet  and  long  claws.  They  are  allied  to  the  "  Maleo  ". 
of  Celebes,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given,  but 
they  differ  in  habits,  most  of  these  birds  frequenting  the  scrub- 
by jungles  along  the  sea-shore,  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  dibris,  consisting  of  stick?, 
shells,  sea-weed,  leaves,  etc.  Of  this  rubbish  the  Megapodins 
forms  immense  mounds,  often  six  or  eight  feet  high  and  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do 
with  comparative  ease  by  means  of  their  large  feet,  with 
which  they  can  grasp  and  throw  backward  a  quantity  of  ma- 
terial. In  the  centre  of  this  mound,  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet,  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  are  hatched  by  the  gentle 
heat  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  matter 
of  the  mound.  When  I  first  saw  these  mounds  in  the  island 
of  Lombock  I  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  made  by 
such  small  birds,  but  I  afterward  met  with  them  frequently, 
and  have  once  or  twice  come  upon  the  birds  engaged  in  mak- 
ing them.  They  run  a  few  steps  backward,  grasping  a  quan- 
tity of  loose  material  in  one  foot,  and  throw  it  a  long  way  be- 
hind them.  When  once  properly  buried  the  eggs  seem  to 
be  no  more  cared  for,  the  young  birds  working  their  way  up 
through  the  heap  of  rubbish,  and  running  off  at  once  into  the 
forest.  They  come  out  of  the  egg  covered  with  thick  downy 
feathers,  and  have  no  tail,  although  the  wings  are  fully  devel- 
oped. 

I  was  BO  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  new  species  (Megapo- 
^dius  wallacei),  which  inhabits  Gilolo,  Temate,  and  Bouru.  It 
is  the  handsomest  bird  of  the  genus,  being  richly  banded  with 
reddish-brown  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  it  differs  from  the 
other  species  in  its  habits.  It  frequents  the  forests  of  the  in- 
terior, and  comes  down  to  the  sea-beach  to  deposit  its  eggs; 
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but  instead  of  making  a  mound,  or  scratching  a  hole  to  receive 
them,  it  burrows  into  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
feet  obliquely  downward,  and  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  bottom. 
It  then  loosely  covers  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  is  said 
by  the  natives  to  obliterate  and  disguise  its  own  footmarks 
leading  to  and  from  the  hole  by  making  many  other  tracks  and 
scratches  in  the  neighborhood*  It  lays  its  eggs  only  at  night, 
and  at  Bouru  a  bird  was  caught  early  one  morning  as  it  was 
coming  out  of  its  hole,  in  which  several  eggs  were  found.  All 
these  birds  seem  to  be  semi-nocturnal,  for  their  loud  wailing 
cries  may  be  constantly  heard  late  into  the  night  and  long 
before  daybreak  in  the  morning.  The  eggs  are  all  of  a  rusty- 
red  color,,  and  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  being  gen- 
erally three  or  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  by  two  or 
two  and  a  quarter  wide.  They  are  very  good  eating,  and 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  natives. 

Another  large  and  extraordinary  bird  is  the  cassowary, 
which  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only.  It  is  a  stout  and 
strong  bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
long  coarse  black  hair-like  feathers.  The  head  is  ornament- 
ed with  a  large  homy  casque  or  helmet,  and  the  bare  skin 
of  the  neck  is  conspicuous  with  bright  blue  and  red  colors. 
The  wings  are  quite  absent,  and  are  replaced  by  a  group  of 
homy  black  spines  like  blunt  porcupine-quills.  These  birds 
wander  about'  the  vast  mountainous  forests  that  cover  the 
island  of  Ceram,  feeding  chiefly  on  fallen  fraits,  and  on  in- 
sects or  Crustacea.  The  female  lays  from  three  to  five  large 
and  beautifully  shagreened  green  eggs  upon  a  bed  of  leaves, 
the  male  and  female  sitting  upon  them  alternately  for  about 
a  month.  This  bird  is  the  helmeted  cassowary  (Gasuarius 
galeatus)  of  naturalists,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
species  known.  Others  have  since  been  discovered  in  New 
Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  North  Australia. 

It  was  in  the  Moluccas  that  I  first  discovered  undoubted 
cases  of  "mimicry"  among  birds,  and  thes^  are  so  curious 
that  I  must  briefly  describe  them.  It  will  be  as  well,  however, 
first  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  mimicry  in  natural  history. 
At  page  142 1  have  described  a  butterfly  which,  when  at  rest, 
so  closely  resembles  a  dead  leaf  that  it  thereby  escapes  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies.     This  is  termed  a  "protective  resem- 
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blance."  If  however  the  butterfly,  being  itself  a  savory  mor- 
sel to  birds,  had  closely  resembled  another  butterfly  which 
was  disagreeable  to  birds,  and  therefore  never  eaten  by  them, 
it  would  be  as  well  protected  as  if  it  resembled  a  leaf;  and 
this  is  what  has  been  happily  termed  ^'  mimicry  "  by  Mr.  Bates, 
who  first  discovered  the  object  of  these  curious  external  imi- 
tations of  one  insect  by  another  belonging  to  a  distinct  genus 
or  family,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  distinct  order.  The  clear- 
winged  moths  which  resemble  wasps  and  hornets  are  the  best 
examples  of  "mimicry  "  in  our  own  country. 

For  a  long  time  all  the  known  cases  of  exact  resemblance 
of  one  creature  to  quite  a  different  one  were  confined  to  in- 
sects, and  it  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  discov- 
ered in  the  island  of  Bouru  two  birds  which  I  constantly  mis- 
took for  each  other,  and  which  yet  belonged  to  two  distinct 
and  somewhat  distant  families.  One  of  these  is  a  honey- 
sucker  named  Tropidorhynchus  bouruensis,  and  the  other  a 
kind  of  oriole,  which  has  been  called  Mimeta  bouruensis. 
The  oriole  resembles  the  honeysucker  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  t^e  two  birds  are 
exactly  of  the  same  tints  of  dark  and  light  brown;  the  Tro- 
pidorhynchus has  a  large  bare  black  patch  round  the  eyes ; 
this  is  copied  in  the  Mimeta  by  a  patch  of  black  feathers. 
The  top  of  the  head  of  the  Tropidorhynchus  has  a  scaly 
appearance  from  the  narrow  scale-formed  feathers,  which 
are  imitated  by  the  broader  feathers  of  the  Mimeta  having 
a  dusky  line  down  each.  The  Tropidorhynchus  has  a  pale 
ruff  formed  of  curious  recurved  feathers  on  the  nape  (which 
has  given  the  whole  genus  the  name  of  fnar-birds) ;  this  is 
represented  in  the  Mimeta  by  a  pale  band  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Lastly,  the  bill  of  the  Tropidorhynchus  is  raised  into 
a  protuberant  keel  at  the  base,  and  the  Mimeta  has  the  same 
character,  although  it  is  not  a  common  one  in  the  genus. 
The  result  is,  that  on  a  superficial  examination  the  birds  are 
identical,  althoiigh  they  have  important  structural  differ- 
ences, and  can  not  be  placed  near  each  other  in  any  natural 
arrangement. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Coram  we  find  very  distinct  spe- 
cies of  both  these  genera,  and,  strange  to  say,  these  resemble 
each  other  quite  as  closely  as  do  those  of  Bouru.    The  Tropi- 
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dorli3mchas  Babcornutos  is  of  an  earthy  brown  color,  wash- 
ed with  ochreish  yellow,  with  bare  orbits,  dusky  cheeks,  and 
the  usual  recurved  nape-ru£  The  Mimeta  forsteni,  which 
accompanies  it,  is  absolutely  identical  in  the  tints  of  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  details  are  copied  just  as  minutely 
as  in  the  former  species. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  evidence  to  tell  us 'which  bird  in 
this  case  is  the  model,  and  which  the  copy.  The  honeysuck*- 
ers  are  colored  in  a  manner  which  is  very  general  in  the  whole 
family  to  which  they  belong,  while  the  orioles  seem  to  have 
departed  from  the  gay  yellow  tints  so  common  among  their 
allies.  We  should  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  the  latter 
who  mimic  the  former.  If  so,  however,  they  must  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  imitation ;  and  as  they  are  certain- 
ly weak  birds,  with  small  feet  and  claws,  they  may  require 
it.  Now  the  Tropidorhjmchi  are  very  strong  and  active 
birds,  having  powerful  grasping  claws,  and  long,  curved, 
sharp  beaks.  They  assemble  together  in  groups  and  small 
flocks,  and  they  have  a  very  loud  bawling  note  which  can  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  serves  to  collect  a  number  to- 
gether in  time  of  danger.  They  are  very  plentiful,  and  very 
pugnacious,  frequently  driving  away  crows  and  even  hawks, 
which  perch  on  a  tree  where  a  few  of  them  are  assembled. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  smaller  birds  of  prey 
have  learned  to  respect  these  birds  and  leave  them  alone,  and 
it  may  thus  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  weaker  and  less 
courageous  Mimetas  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  This  being 
the  case,  the  laws  of  variation  and  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
suffice  to  explain  how  the  resemblance  has  been  brought 
about,  without  supposing  any  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  birds  themselves ;  and  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Dar- 
win's "  Origin  of  Species"  will  have  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  whole  process. 

The  insects  of  the  Moluccas  are  preeminently  beautiful, 
even  when  compared  with  the  varied  and  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The  grand  bird-wing- 
ed butterflies  (Ornithoptera)  here  reach  their  maximum  of  size 
and  beauty,  and  many  of  the  Papilios,Pierid8B,  Danaidse,  and 
NymphalidsB  are  equally  pre-eminent.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
island  in  the  world  so  small  as  Amboyna  where  so  many 
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grand  insects  are  to  be  found  Here  are  three  of  the  very, 
finest  Omithoptersd— Priamas,  Helena,  and  Remus ;  three  of 
the  handsomest  and  largest  Papilios — ^Ulysses,  Deiphobus, 
and  Gambrisius;  one  of  the  handsomest  PieridaB  —  Iphias 
leucippe ;  the  largest  of  the  DanaidaB — ^Hestia  idea ;  and  two 
unusually  large  and  handsome  Kymphalidie — ^Diadema  pan- 
darus  and  Chlraxese  uryalus.  Among  its  beetles  are  the  ex- 
traordinary Euchirus  longimanus,  whose  enormous  legs  spread 
OTor  a  space  of  eight  inches,  and  an  unusual  number  of 
large  and  handsome  longicoms,  AnthribidaB,  and  Buprestidse: 

The  beetles  figured  on  the  plate  as  characteristic  of  the 
Moluccas  are :  1.  A  small  specimen  of  the  Euchirus  longi- 
manus, or  long-armed  chafer,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  my  residence  at  Amboyna  (Chapter 
XX.).  The  female  has  the  fore  legs  of  moderate  length.  2. 
A  fine  weevil  (an  undescribed  species  of  Eupholus),  of  rich 
blue  and  emerald  green  colors,  banded  with  black.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceram  and  Goram,  and  is  found  on  foliage.  3.  A 
female  of  Xenocerus  semiluctuosus,  one  of  the  Anthribidse,  of 
delicate  silky  white  and  black  colors.  It  is  abundant  on 
fallen  trunks  and  stumps  in  Ceram  and  Amboyna.  4.  An  un- 
described species  of  Xenocerus ;  a  male  with  very  long  and 
curious  antennaB,  and  elegant  black  and  white  markings.  It 
is  found  on  fallen  trunks  in  Batchian.  5.  An  undescribed 
species  of  Arachnobas,  a  curious  genus  of  weevils  peculiar 
to  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  and  remarkable  for  their 
long  legs,  and  their  habit  of  often  sitting  on  leaves,  and  turn- 
ing rapidly  round  the  edge  to  the  under  surface  when  disturb- 
ed. It  was  found  in  Gilolo.  All  these  insects  are  represent- 
ed of  the  natural  size.  * 

Like  the  birds,  the  insects  of  the  Moluccas  show  a  decided 
affinity  with  those  of  New  Guinea  rather  than  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but 
the  difference  in  form  and  structure  between  the  productions 
of  the  east  and  west  is  not  nearly  so  marked  here  as  in  birds. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  more  inmiediate  dependence  of 
insects  on  climate  and  vegetation,  and  the  greater  facilities 
for  their  distribution  in  the  varied  stages  of  egg,  pupa,  and 
perfect  insect.  This  has  led  to  a  general  uniformity  in  the 
insect-life  of  the  whole  Archipelago,  in  accordance  with  the 
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general  uniformity  of  its  climate  and  vegetation ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  insect  organi- 
zation to  the  action  of  external  conditions  has  led  to  infinite 
detailed  modifications  of  form  and  color  which  have  in  many 
cases  given  a  considerable  diversity  to  the  productions  of  ad- 
jacent islands. 

Owing  to  the  great  preponderance  among  the  birds  of 
parrots,  pigeons,  kingfishers,  and  sunbirds,  almost  all  of  gay 
or  delicate  colors,  and  many  adorned  with  the  most  gorgeous 
plumage,  and  to  the  numbers  of  very  large  and  showy  but- 
terflies which  are  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  the 
forests  of  the  Moluccas  offer  to  the  naturalist  a  very  striking 
example  of  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  animal  life  in  the 
tropics.  Yet  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Mammalia,  and  of 
such  wide-spread  groups  of  birds  as  woodpeckers,  thrushes, 
jays,  tits,  and  pheasants,  must  convince  him  that  he  is  in  a 
part  of  the  world  which  has  in  reality  but  little  in  common 
with  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  although  an  unbroken  chain 
of  islands  seems  to  link  them  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

MACA8SAB  TO  THE  ABU  ISLANDS  IK  A  NATIVE  PRATT. 
DBCEXBEB,  1856. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the  rainy  season  at 
Macassar  had  just  set  in.  For  nearly  three  months  I  had  be- 
held the  son  rise  daily  above  the  palm-groves,  momit  to  the 
zenith,  and  descend  like  a  globe  of  fire  into  the  ocean,  unob- 
soured  for  a  single  moment  of  his  course.  Now  dark  leaden 
clouds  had  gathered  over  the  whole  heavens,  and  seemed  to 
have  rendered  him  permanently  invisible.  Tlie  strong  east 
winds,  warm  and  dry  and  dust-laden,  which  had  hitherto  blown 
as  certainly  as  the  sun  had  risen,  were  now  replaced  by  varia- 
ble gusty  breezes  and  heavy  rains,  often  continuous  for  three 
days  and  nights  together ;  and  the  parched  and  fissured  rice 
stubbles,  which  during  the  dry  weather  had  extended  in  every 
direction  for  miles  around  the  town,  were  already  so  flooded 
as  to  be  only  passable  by  boats,  or  by  means  of  a  labyrinth 
of  paths  on  the  top  of  the  narrow  banks  which  divided  the 
separate  properties. 

Five  months  of  this  kind  of  weather  might  be  expected  in 
Southern  Celebes,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  seek  some 
more  favorable  climate  for  collecting  in  during  that  period, 
and  to  return  in  the  next  dry  season  to  complete  my  explora- 
tion of  the  district  Fortunately  for  me,  I  was  in  one  of  the 
great  emporiums  of  the  native  trade  of  the  Archipelago.  Rat- 
tans from  Borneo,  sandal-wood  and  bees-wax  from  Flores  and 
Timor,  tripang  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  cajeput-oil  from 
Bouru,  wild  nutmegs  and  mussoi-bark  from  New  Guinea,  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  Chinese  and  Bngis  mer- 
chants of  Macassar,  along  with  the  rice  and  coffee  which  are 
the  chief  products  of  the  surrounding  country.  More  impor- 
tant than  all  these,  however,  is  the  trade  to  Aru,  a  group  of 
islands  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
of  which  almost  the  whole  produce  comes  to  Macassar  in  na- 
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tive  vessels.  These  islands  are  qtdte  out  of  the  track  of  all 
European  trade,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  black  mop-headed 
savages,  who  yet  contribute  to  the  Inxurions  tastes  of  the 
most  civilized  races.  Pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise- 
shell  find  their  way  to  Europe,  while  edible  birds'  nests  and 
^  tripang,"  or  sea-slug,  are  obtained  by  shiploads  for  the  gas- 
tronomic enjoyment  of  the  Chinese. 

The  trade  to  these  islands  has  existed  from  very  early 
times,  and  it  is  from  them  that  birds  of  paradise,  of  the  two 
kinds  known  to  Linnasus,  were  first  brought.  The  native  ves- 
sels can  only  make  the  voyage  once  a  year,  owing  to  the  mon- 
soons. They  leave  Macassar  in  December  or  January  at  the 
beginning  of  the  west  monsoon,  and  return  in  July  or  August 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  east  monsoon.  Even  by  the  Ma- 
cassar people  themselves  the  voyage  to  the  Aru  Islands  is 
looked  upon  as  a  rather  wild  and  romantic  expedition,  full  of 
novel  sights  and  strange  adventures.  He  who  has  made  it  is 
looked  up  to  as  an  authority,  and  it  remains  with  many  the 
unachieved  ambition  of  their  lives.  I  myself  had  hoped  rath- 
er than  expected  ever  to  reach  this  ^^  Ultima  Thule "  of  the 
East ;  and  when  I  found  that  I  really  could  do  so  now,  had 
I  but  courage  to  trust  myself  for  a  thousand  miles'  voyage 
in  a  Bugis  prau,  and  for  six  or  seven  months  among  lawless 
traders  and  ferocious  savages,  I  felt  somewhat  as  I  did  when,  a 
schoolboy,  I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  travel  outside 
the  stage-coach,  to  visit  that  scene  of  all  that  is  strange  and 
new  and  wonderful  to  young  imaginations — ^London  I 

By  the  help  of  some  kind  friends  I  was  introduced  to  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  large  praus  which  was  to  sail  in  a  few 
days.  He  was  a  Javanese  Lalf-caste,  intelligent,  mild,  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  had  a  young  and  pretty 
Dutch  wife,  whom  he  was  going  to  leave  behind  during  his 
absence.  When  we  talked  about  passage-money  he  would 
fix  no  sum,  but  insisted  on  leaving  it  entirely  to  me  to  pay 
on  my  return  exactly  what  I  liked.  ^  And  then,"  said  he, 
whether  you  give  me  one  dollar  or  a  hundred,  I  shall  be  satr 
isfied,  and  shall  ask  no  more." 

The  remainder  of  my  stay  was  fully  occupied  in  laying  in 
stores,  engaging  servants,  and  making  every  other  preparation 
for  an  absence  of  seven  months  from  even  the  outskirts  of 
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civilization.  On  the  morning  of  December  13th,  when  we 
went  on  board  at  daybreak,  it  was  raining  hard.  We  set  sail, 
and  it  came  on  to  blow.  Oar  boat  was  lost  astern,  our  sails 
damaged,  and  the  evening  fonnd  ns  back  again  in  Macassar 
harbor.  We  remained  there  four  days  longer,  owing  to  its 
raining  all  the  time,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  dry  and 
repair  the  hage  mat-sails.  All  these  dreary  days  I  remained 
on  board,  and  during  the  rare  intervals  when  it  did  not  rain 
made  myseU  acquainted  with  our  outlandish  craft,  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  which  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe. 

It  was  a  vessel  of  about  seventy  tons  burden,  and  shaped 
something  like  a  Chinese  junk.  The  deck  sloped  considerably 
downward  to  the  bows,  which  are  thus  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ship.  There  were  two  large  rudders ;  but  instead  of  being 
placed  astern  they  were  hung  on  the  quarters  from  strong 
cross-beams,  which  projected  out  two  or  three  feet  on  each. 
side,  and  to  which  extent  the  deck  overhung  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  amidships.  The  rudders  were  not  hinged,  but  hung 
with  slings  of  rattan,  the  friction  of  which  keeps  them  in  any 
position  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  thus  perhaps  facilitates 
steering.  The  tillers  were  not  on  deck,  but  entered  the  vessel 
through  two  square  openings  into  a  lower  or  half  deck  about 
three  feet  high,  in  which  sit  the  two  steersmen.  In  the  after 
part  of  the  vessel  was  a  low  poop,  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  which  forms  the  captain's  cabin,  its  furniture  consisting 
of  boxes,  mats,  and  pillows.  In  front  of  the  poop  and  main- 
mast was  a  little  thatched  house  on  deck,  about  four  feet  high 
to  the  ridge ;  and  one  compartment  of  this,  forming  a  cabin 
six  and  a  half  feet  long  by  five  and  a  half  wide,  I  had  all  to 
myself,  and  it  was  the  snuggest  and  most  comfortable  little 
place  I  ever  enjoyed  at  sea.  It  was  entered  by  a  low  sliding 
door  of  thatch  on  one  side,  and  had  a  very  small  window  on 
the  other.  The  floor  was  of  split  bamboo,  pleasantly  elastic, 
raised  six  inches  above  the  deck,  so  as  to  be  quite  dry.  It 
was  covered  with  fine  cane  mats,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
Macassar  is  celebrated;  against  the  farther  wall  were  ar- 
ranged my  gun-case,  insect-boxes,  clothes,  and  books ;  my 
mattress  occupied  the  middle,  and  next  the  door  were  my 
canteen,  lamp,  and  little  store  of  luxuries  for  the  voyage, 
while  guns,  revolver,  and  hunting-knife  hung  conveniently  from 
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the  roof.  During  these  four  miserable  days  I  was  quite  jolly 
in  this  little  snuggery — ^more  so  than  I  should  have  been  if 
confined  the  same  time  to  the  gilded  and  uncomfortable  sa- 
loon of  a  first-class  steamer.  Then,  how  comparatively  sweet 
was  every  thing  on  board — no  paint,  no  tar,  no  new  rope 
(vilest  of  smells  to  the  qualmish !),  no  grease,  or  oil,  or  var- 
nish ;  but  instead  of  these,  bamboo  and  rattan,  and  coir  rope 
and  pahn  thatch ;  pure  vegetable  fibres,  which  smell  pleasant- 
ly if  they  smell  at  all,  and  recall  quiet  scenes  in  the  green  and 
shady  forest. 

Our  ship  had  two  masts,  if  masts  they  can  be  called,  which 
were  great  movable  triangles.  If  in  an  ordinary  ship  you  re- 
place the  shrouds  and  backstay  by  strong  timbers,  and  take 
away  the  mast  altogether,  you  have  the  arrangement  adopted 
on  board  a  prau.  Above  my  cabin,  and  resting  on  cross- 
beams attached  to  the  masts,  was  a  wilderness  of  yards  and 
spars,  mostly  formed  of  bamboo.  The  main  yard,  an  immense 
affair  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  was  formed  of  many  pieces 
of  wood  and  bamboo  bound  together  with  rattans  in  an  in- 
genious manner.  The  sail  carried  by  this  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  was  hung  out  of  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  short 
end  was  hauled  down  on  deck  the  long  end  mounted  high  in 
the  air,  making  up  for  the  lowness  of  the  mast  itseU.  The 
foresail  was  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller.  Both  these  were 
of  matting,  and,  with  two  jibs  and  a  fore-and-aft  sail  astern  of 
cotton  canvas,  completed  our  rig. 

The  crew  consisted  of  about  thirty  men,  natives  of  Macas- 
sar and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands.  They  were  mostly 
young,  and  were  short,  broad -faced,  good-humored  looking  fel- 
lows. Their  dress  consisted  generally  of  a  pair  of  trowsers 
only  when  at  work,  and  a  handkerchief  twisted  round  the 
head,  to  which  in  the  evening  they  would  add  a  thin  cotton 
jacket.  Four  of  the  elder  men  were  "  jurumudis,"  or  steers- 
men, who  had  to  squat  (two  at  a  time)  in  the  little  steerage 
before  described,  changing  every  six  hours.  Then  there  was 
an  old  man,  the  "juragan,"or  captain,  but  who  was  really 
what  we  should  call  the  first  mate ;  he  occupied  the  other  half 
of  the  little  house  on  deck.  There  were  about  ten  respecta- 
ble men,  Chinese  or  Bugis,  whom  our  owner  used  to  call  ^^  his 
own  people.*'    He  treated  them  very  well,  shared  his  meals 
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with  them,  and  spoke  to  them  always  with  perfect  poUteness ; 
yet  they  were  most  of  them  a  kind  of  slave  debtors,  bound 
over  by  the  police  magistrate  to  work  for  him  at  mere  nominal 
wages  for  a  term  of  years  till  their  debts  were  liquidated. 
This  is  a  Dutch  institution  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  seems 
to  work  well.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  traders,  who  can  do  noth- 
ing in  these  thinly-populated  regions  without  trusting  goods 
to  agents  and  petty  dealers,  who  frequently  squander  them 
away  in  gambling  and  debauchery.  The  lower  classes  are  al- 
most all  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt  The  merchant  trusts 
them  again  and  again,  till  the  amount  is  something  serious, 
when  he  brings  them  to  court,  and  has  their  services  allotted  to 
him  for  its  liquidation.  The  debtors  seem  to  think  this  no 
disgrace,  but  rather  enjoy  their  freedom  from  responsilnlity, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  position  under  a  wealthy  and  well- 
known  merchant.  They  trade  a  little  on  their  own  account, 
and  both  parties  seem  to  get  on  very  well  together.  T^e  plan 
seems  a  more  sensible  one  than  that  which  we  adopt,  of  effect- 
ually preventing  a  man  from  earning  any  thing  toward  pay- 
ing his  debts  by  shutting  him  up  in  a  jail. 

My  own  servants  were  three  in  number.-  All,  the  Malay 
boy  whom  I  had  picked  up  in  Borneo,  was  my  head  man.  He 
had  already  been  with  me  a  year,  could  turn  his  hand  to  any 
thing,  and  was  quite  attentive  and  trustworthy.  He  was  a 
good  shot,  and  fond  of  shooting,  and  I  had  taught  him  to  skin 
birds  very  weU.  The  second,  named  Baderoon,  was  a  Macas- 
sar lad,  also  a  pretty  good  boy,  but  a  desperate  gambler. 
Under  pretense  of  buying  a  house  for  his  mother  and  clothes 
for  himself,  he  had  received  four  months'  wages  about  a  week 
before  we  sailed,  and  in  a  day  or  two  gambled  away  every 
dollar  of  it.  He  had  come  on  board  with  no  clothes,  no  bet^ 
or  tobacco,  or  salt  fish,  all  which  necessary  articles  I  was 
obliged  to  send  Ali  to  buy  for  him.  These  two  lads  were 
about  sixteen,  I  should  suppose ;  the  third  was  younger,  a 
sharp  little  rascal  named  Baso,  who  had  been  with  me  a  month 
or  two,  and  had  learned  to  cook  tolerably.  He  was  to  fulfill  the 
important  office  of  cook  and  house-keeper,  for  I  could  not  get 
any  regular  servants  to  go  to  such  a  terribly  remote  country; 
one  might  as  well  ask  9k  chef  de  cuUine  to  go  to  Patagonia. 

On  the  fifth  day  that  I  had  spent  on  board  (Dec.  15th)  Hie 
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rain  oeased,  and  final  preparations  were  made  for  starting. 
Sails  were  dried  and  furled,  boats  were  constantly  coming  and 
going,  and  stores  for  the  voyage,  fmit,  Tegetables,  fish,  and 
palm-sngar,  were  taken  on  board.  In  the  afternoon  two  wom- 
en arrived  with  a  large  party  of  friends  and  relations,  and  at 
parting  there  was  a  general  nose-rubbing  (the  Malay  kiss), 
and  some  tears  shed.  These  were  promising  symptoms  for 
our  getting  off  the  next  day;  and  accordingly,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  the  owner  came  on  board,  the  anchor  was  immediate- 
ly wdghed,  and  by  four  we  set  saiL  Just  as  we  were  fairly 
o£E  and  clear  of  the  other  praus,  the  old  juragan  repeated  some 
prayers,  all  around  responding  with  ^^  Allah  il  Allah,"  and  a 
few  strokes  on  a  gong  as  an  accompaniment,  concluding  with 
all  wishing  each  other  ^^  Salaamat  jalan,"  a  safe  and  happy  jour- 
ney. We  had  a  light  breezy  a  calm  sea,  and  a  fine  morning, 
a  prosperous  commencement  of  our  voyage  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  far-&med  Aru  Islands. 

The  wind  continued  light  and  variable  all  day,  with  a  calm 
in  the  evening  before  the  land-breeze  sprang  up.  We  were 
then  passing  the  island  of  ^^  Tanakaki "  (foot  of  the  land),  at 
the  extreme  south  of  this  part  of  Celebes.  There  are  some 
dangerous  rocks  here ;  and  as  I  was  standing  by  the  bulwarks, 
I  happened  to  spit  over  the  side,  one  of  the  men  begged  I 
would  not  do  so  just  now,  but  spit  on  deck,  as  they  were  much 
afraid  of  this  place.  Not  quite  comprehending,  I  made  him 
repeat  his  request,  when,  seeing  he  was  in  earnest,  I  said, 
"Very  well,  I  suppose  ^ere  are  ^hantus'  (spirits)  here." 
"  Yes,"  said  he, "  and  they  don't  like  any  thing  to  be  thrown 
overboard ;  many  a  prau  has  been  lost  by  doing  it."  Upon 
which  I  promised  to  be  very  careful.  At  sunset  the  good 
Mohammedans  on  board  all  repeated  a  few  words  of  prayer, 
with  a  general  chorus,  reminding  me  of  the  pleasing  and  im- 
pressive "Ave  Maria"  of  Catholic  countries. 

Dee.  20tA. — ^At  sunrise  we  were  opposite  the  Bontyne 
mountain,  said  to  be  one  of  'the  highest  in  Celebes.  In  the 
afternoon  we  passed  the  Salayer  Straits,  and  had  a  little  squall, 
which  obliged  us  to  lower  our  huge  mast,  sails,  and  heavy 
yards.  The  rest  of  the  evening  we  had  a  fine  west  wind, 
which  carried  us  on  at  near  five  knots  an  hour,  as  much  as  our 
lumbering  old  tub  can  possibly  go. 
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Dec,  21  «^. — ^A  heavy  swell  from  the  south-west,  rolling  ns 
about  most  uncomfortably.  A  steady  wind  was  blowing, 
however,  and  we  got  on  very  welL 

Dec.  22  J. — ^The  swell  had  gone  down.  We  passed  Bou- 
tong,  a  large  island,  high,  woody,  and  populous,  the  native 
place  of  some  of  our  crew.  A  small  prau  returning  from  Bali 
to  the  island  of  Groram  overtook  us.  The  nakoda  (captain) 
was  known  to  our  owner.  They  had  been  two  years  away, 
but  were  full  of  people,  with  several  black  Papuans  on  board. 
At  6  P.M.  we  passed  Wangiwangi,  low,  but  not  flat,  inhabit- 
ed, and  subject  to  Boutong.  We  had  now  fairly  entered  the 
Molucca  Sea.  After  dark  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  look 
down  on  our  rudders,  from  which  rushed  eddying  streams  of 
phosphoric  light  gemmed  with  whirling  sparks  of  fire.  It  re- 
sembled (more  nearly  than  any  thing  else  to  which  I  can  com- 
pare it)  one  of  the  large  irregular  nebulous  star-dusters  seen 
through  a  good  telescope,  with  the  additional  attraction  of 
ever-changing  form  and  dancing  motion. 

Dec.  23d, — ^Pine  red  sunrise ;  the  island  we  left  last  even- 
ing barely  visible  behind  us ;  the  Goram  prau  about  a  mile 
south  of  us.  They  have  no  compass,  yet  they  have  kept  a 
very  true  course  during  the  night.  Our  owner  tells  me  they  do 
it  by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  direction  of  which  they  notice 
at  sunset,  and  sail  by  it  during  the  night.  In  these  seas  they 
are  never  (in  fine  weather)  more  than  two  days  without  seeing 
land.  Of  course  adverse  winds  or  currents  sometimes  carry 
them  away,  but  they  soon  fall  in  with  some  island,  and  there 
are  always  some  old  sailors  on  board  who  know  it,  and  thence 
take  a  new  course.  Last  night  a  shark  about  five  feet  long  was 
caught,  and  this  morning  it  was  cut  up  and  cooked.  In  the 
afternoon  they  got  another,  and  I  had  a  little  fried,  and  found 
it  firm  and  dry,  but  very  palatable.  In  the  evening  the  sun 
set  in  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  which,  as  darkness  came  on,  as- 
sumed a  fearfully  black  appearance.  According  to  custom, 
when  strong  wind  or  rain  is  expected  our  large  sails  were 
furled,  and,  with  their  yards,  let  down  on  deck,  and  a  small 
square  foresail  alone  kept  up.  The  great  mat-sails  are  most 
awkward  things  to  manage  in  rough  weather.  The  yards 
which  support  them  are  seventy  feet  long,  and  of  course  very- 
heavy  ;  and  the  only  way  to  furl  them  being  to  roll  up  the  sail 
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on  the  boom,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  have  them  stand- 
ing when  overtaken  by  a  squall.  Our  crew,  though  numerous 
enough  for  a  .vessel  of  700  instead  of  70  tons,  have  it  very 
much  their  own  way,  and  there  seems  to  be  seldom  more  than 
a  dozen  at  work  at  a  time.  When  any  thing  important  is  to 
be  done,  however,  all  start  up  willingly  enough ;  but  then  all 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  their  opinion,  and  half  a  doz- 
en voices  are  heard  giving  orders,  and  there  is  such  a  shriek- 
ing and  confusion  that  it  seems  wonderful  any  thing  gets  done 
at  alL 

Considering  we  have  fifty  men  of  several  tribes  and  tongues 
on  board,  wild,  half-savage  looking  fellows,  and  few  of  them 
feeling  any  of  the  restraints  of  morality  or  education,  we  get 
on  wonderfully  well  There  is  no  fighting  or  quarrelling,  as 
there  would  certainly  be  among  the  same  number  of  Europeans 
with  as  little  restraint  upon  their  actions,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  of  that  noise  and  excitement  which  might  be  expected. 
In  fine  weather  the  greater  part  of  them  are  quietly  enjoying 
themselves — some  are  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  sails ; 
others,  in  little  groups  of  three  or  four,  are  talking  or  chewing 
betel ;  one  is  making  a  new  handle  to  his  chopping-knif e,  an- 
other is  stitching  away  at  a  new  pair  of  trowsers  or  a  shirt, 
and  all  are  as  quiet  and  well-conducted  as  on  board  the  best- 
ordered  English  merchantman.  Two  or  three  take  it  by  turns 
to  watch  in  the  bows  and  see  after  the  braces  and  halyards  of 
the  great  sails ;  the  two  steersmen  are  below  in  the  steerage ; 
our  captain,  or  the  juragan,  gives  the  course,  guided  partly  by 
the  compass  and  partly  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  a 
watch  of  two  or  three  on  the  poop  look  after  the  trimming  of 
the  sails  and  call  out  the  hours  by  the  water-clock.  This  is  a 
very  ingenious  (jontrivance,  which  measures  time  well  in  both 
rough  weather  and  fine.  It  is  simply  a  bucket  half  filled  with 
water,  in  which  floats  the  half  of  a  well-scraped  cocoa-nut 
shell.  In  the  bottom  of  this  shell  is  a  very  small  hole,  so 
that  when  placed  to  float  in  the  bucket  a  fine  thread  of  water 
squirts  up  into  it.  This  gradually  fills  the  shell,  and  the  size 
of  the  hole  is  so  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  that, 
exactly  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  plump  it  goes  to  the  bottom. 
The  watch  then  cries  out  the  number  of  hours  from  sunrise, 
and  sets  the  shell  afloat  again  empty.    This  is  a  very  good 
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measure  of  tiiiie.  I  tested  it  with  my  watoh,  and  found  that 
it  hardly  varied  a  minute  from  one  hour  to  another,  nor  did 
the  motion  of  the  vessel  have  any  effect  upon  it,  as  the  water 
in  the  bucket  of  course  kept  level  It  has  a  great  advantage 
for  a  rude  people  in  being  easily  understood,  in  being  rather 
bulky  and  easy  to  see,  and  in  the  final  submergence  being  ac- 
companied wi^  a  little  bubbling  and  commotion  of  the  water, 
which  calls  the  attention  to  it.  It  is  also  quickly  replaced  if 
lost  while  in  harbor. 

Our  captain  and  owner  I  find  to  be  a  quiet,  good-tem- 
pered man,  who  seems  to  get  on  very  well  wi^  all  about  him. 
When  at  sea  he  drinks  no  wine  or  spirits,  but  indulges  only 
in  coffee  and  cakes,  morning  and  afternoon,  in  company  with 
his  supercargo  and  assistants.  He  is  a  man  of  some  little  edu- 
cation, can  read  and  write  well  both  Dutch  and  Malay,  uses  a 
compass,  and  has  a  chart  He  has  been  a  trader  to  Am  for 
many  years,  and  is  well  known  to  both  Europeans  and  natives 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Dee.  24tth. — ^Fine,  and  little  wind.  No  land  in  sight  for  the 
first  time  since  we  left  Macassar.  At  noon  calm,  with  heavy 
showers,  in  which  our  crew  wash  their  clothes,  and  in  the  aft- 
ernoon the  prau  is  covered  with  shirts,  trowsers,*and  sarongs 
of  various  gay  colors.  I  made  a  discovery  to-day  whidii  at 
first  rather  alarmed  me.  The  two  ports,  or  openings,  through 
which  the  tillers  enter  from  the  lateral  rudders,  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
thus  has  a  free  entrance  into  the  vessel.  I  of  course  had  im- 
agined that  this  open  space  from  one  side  to  the  other  was 
separated  from  the  hold  by  a  water-tight  bulkhead,  so  that  a 
sea  entering  might  wash  out  at  the  further  side,  and  do  no 
more  harm  than  give  the  steersmen  a  drenching.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  however,  I  find  that  it  is  completely  open  to 
the  hold,  so  that  half  a  dozen  seas  rolling  in  on  a  stormy  night 
would  nearly  or  quite  swamp  us.  Think  of  a  vessel  going  to 
sea  for  a  mondi  with  two  holes,  each  a  yard  square,  into  the 
hold,  at  three  feet  above,  the  water-line — Wholes,  too,  which  can 
not  possibly  be  closed  I  But  our  captain  says  all  praus  are  so ; 
and  though  he  acknowledges  the  danger,  **  he  does  not  kn^w 
how  to  alter  it — the  people  are  used  to  it ;  he  does  not  under- 
stand praus  BO  well  as  they  do,  and  if  such  a  great  alteration 
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were  made,  lie  should  be  sure  to  have  difficulty  in  gating  a 
crew  V^  Tliis  proves  at  all  eveats  that  prans  mnst  be  good 
sea-boats,  for  the  captain  has  been  continually  making  voyages 
in  them  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  says  he  has  never  blown 
water  enough  enter  to  do  any  harm. 

Dec.  25th. — ^Christmas-day  dawned  upon  ns  with  gnsts  of 
wind,  driving  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  added  to  which  a 
short  confused  sea  made  our  queer  vessel  pitch  and  roll  very 
micomfortably.  About  nine  o'clock,  however,  it  cleared  up, 
and  we  then  saw  ahead  of  as  the  fine  island  of  Boom,  perhaps 
forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  its  mountains  wreathed  widi  donds, 
while  its  lower  lands  were  still  invisible.  The  afternoon  was 
fine,  and  the  wind  got  round  again  to  the  west ;  but  although 
this  is  really  the  west  monsoon,  there  is  no  regularity  or  stead- 
iness about  it,  calms  and  breezes  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass continuidly  occurring.  The  captain,  Uiou^  nominally  a 
Protestant,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  Christmas-day  as  a 
festival.  Our  dinner  was  of  rice  and  curry  as  usual,  and  an 
extra  glass  of  wine  was  all  I  could  do  to  celebrate  it. 

Dec.  2Qth. — ^Fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Bouru,  which 
we  have  now  approached  considerably.  Our  crew  seem  rath- 
er a  clumsy  lot  They  do  not  walk  the  deck  with  the  easy 
swing  of  English  sailors,  but  hesitate  and  stagger  like  lands- 
men. In  the  night  the  lower  boom  of  our  mainsail  broke,  and 
they  were  all  the  morning  repairing  it.  It  consisted  of  two 
bamboos  lashed  together,  thick  end  to  thin,  and  was  about 
seventy  feet  long.  The  rigging  and  arrangement  of  these 
praus  contrasts  strangely  with  that  of  European  vessels,  in 
which  the  various  ropes  and  spars,  though  much  more  numer- 
ous, are  placed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  action. 
Here  the  case  is  quite  different;  for  though  there  are  no 
shrouds  or  stays  to  complicate  the  matter,  yet  scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  done  without  first  clearing  something  else  out 
of  the  way.  The  large  sails  can  not  be  shifted  round  to 
go  on  the  other  tack  without  first  hauling  down  the  jibs,  and 
the  booms  of  the  fore-and-^  sails  have  to  be  lowered  and 
completely  detached  to  perform  the  same  operation.  Then 
th^e  are  always  a  lot  of  ropes  foul  of  each  other,  and  all  the 
sails  can  never  be  set  (though  they  are  so  few)  without  a  good 
part  of  their  surface  having  the  wind  kept  out  of  them  by  oth- 
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ers.    Yet  praus  are  much  liked  even  by  those  who  have  had. 
European  yessels,  because  of  their  cheapness  both  in  first  cost 
and  in  keeping  up ;  almost  all  repairs  can  be  done  by  the  crew, 
and  very  few  European  stores  are  required. 

Dec,  28^. — ^TMs  day  we  saw  theBanda  group,  the  volcano 
first  appearing — a  perfect  cone,  having  very  much  the  outline 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  looking  almost  as  regular.  In 
the  evening  the  smoke  rested  over  its  summit  like  a  small  sta- 
tionary cloud.  This  was  my  first  view  of  an  active  volcano, 
but  pictures  and  panoramas  have  so  impressed  such  things  on 
one's  mind  that  when  we  at  length  behold  them  they  seem 
nothing  extraordinary. 

Dec.  ZOth — ^Passed  the  island  of  Teor,  and  a  group  near  it, 
which  are  very  incorrectly  marked  on  the  charts.  Flying-fish 
were  numerous  to-day.  It  is  a  smaller  species  than  that  of 
the^tlantic,  and  more  active  and  elegant  in  its  motions.  As 
they  skim  along  the  surface  they  turn  on  their  sides,  so  as 
fuUy  to  display  their  beautiful  fins,  taking  a  flight  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  rising  and  falling  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 
At  a  little  distance  they  exactly  resemble  swallows ;  and  no 
one  who  sees  them  can  doubt  that  they  really  do  fly,  not  mere- 
ly descend  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  height  they  gain 
by  their  first  spring.  In  the  evening  an  aquatic  bird,  a  species 
of  booby  (Sula  fiber.)  rested  on  our  hen-coop,  and  was  caught 
by  the  neck  by  one  of  my  boys. 

Dec,  Zlst, — ^At  daybreak  the  K^  Islands  (pronounced  kay) 
were  in  sight,  where  we  are  to  stay  a  few  days.  About  noon 
we  rounded  the  northern  point,  and  endeavored  to  coast  along 
to  the  anchorage ;  but  being  now  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island,  the  wind  came  in  violent  irregular  gusts,  and  then  leav- 
ing us  altogether,  we  were  carried  back  by  a  strong  current. 
Just  then  two  boatloads  of  natives  appeared,  and  our  owner 
having  agreed  with  them  to  tow  us  into  harbor,  they  tried  to 
do  so,  assisted  by  our  own  boat,  but  could  make  no  way.  We 
were  therefore  obliged  to  anchor  in  a  very  dangerous  place  on 
a  rocky  bottom,  and  we  were  engaged  till  nearly  dark  getting 
hawsers  secured  to  some  rocks  under  water.  The  coast  of 
K6,  along  which  we  had  passed,  was  very  picturesque.  Li^t- 
colored  limestone  rocks  rose  abruptly  from  the  water  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  everywhere  broken  into  jutting 
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peaks  and  pinnacles,  weather-worn  into  sharp  points  and  hon- 
ey-combed surfaces,  and  clothed  throughout  with  a  most  va- 
ried and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  cliffs  above  the  sea  offer- 
ed to  our  view  screw-pines  and  arborescent  Liliacese  of  strange 
forms,  mingled  with  shrubs  and  creepers,  while  the  higher 
slopes  supported  a  dense  growth  of  forest-trees.  Here  and 
there  little  bays  and  inlets  presented  beaches  of  dazzling  white- 
ness. The  water  was  transparent  as  crystal,  and  tinged  the 
rock-strewn  slope  which  plunged  steeply  into  its  unfathomable 
depths  with  colors  varying  from  emerald  to  lapis-laznli.  The 
sea  was  calm  as  a  lake,  and  the  glorious  sun  of  the  tropics 
threw  a  flood  of  golden  light  over  all.  The  scene  was  to  me 
inexpressibly  delightful.  I  was  in  a  new  world,  and  could 
dream  of  the  wonderful  productions  hid  in  those  rocky  for- 
ests, and  in  those  azure  abysses.  But  few  European  feet  had 
ever  trodden  the  shores  I  gazed  upon ;  its  plants,  and  animals, 
and  men  were  alike  almost  unknown,  and  I  could  not  help 
speculating  on  what  my  wanderings  there  for  a  few  days  might 
bring  to  light. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THB  Kfi  ISLANDS. 
JAHUABT,  1867. 

The  native  boats  that  had  come  to  meet  us  were  three  or 
four  in  nmnber,  containing  in  all  about  fifty  men.  They  were 
long  canoes,  with  the  bow  and  stem  rising  up  into  a  besik  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  decorated  with  shells  and  waving  plumes 
of  cassowaries'  hair.  I  now  had  my  first  view  of  Papuans  in 
their  own  country,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  convinced 
that  the  opinion  already  arrived  at  by  the  examination  of  a 
few  Timor  and  New  Guinea  slaves  was  substantially  correct, 
and  that  the  people  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
side  by  side  belonged  to  two  of  the  most  distinct  and  strong- 
ly marked  races  that  the  earth  contains.  Had  I  been  blind,  I 
could  have  been  certain  that  these  islanders  were  not  Malays. 
The  loud,  rapid,  eager  tones,  the  incessant  motion,  the  intense 
vital  activity  manifested  in  speech  and  action,  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  quiet,  unimpulsive,  unanimated  Malay.  These 
K&  men  came  up  singing  and  shouting,  dipping  their  paddles 
deep  in  the  water  and  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray ;  as  they 
approached  nearer,  they  stood  up  in  their  canoes  and  increased 
their  noise  and  gesticulations :  and  on  coming  alongside,  with- 
out asking  leave,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
greater  part  of  them  scrambled  up  on  our  deck  just  as  if  they 
were  come  to  take  possession  of  a  captured  vessel.  Then 
commenced  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion*  These  forty 
black,  naked,  mop-headed  savages  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy 
and  excitement.  Not  one  of  them  could  remain  stOl  for  a 
moment  Every  individual  of  our  crew  was  in  turn  surround- 
ed and  examined,  asked  for  tobacco  or  arrack,  grinned  at  and 
deserted  for  another.  All  talked  at  once,  and  our  captain  was 
regularly  mobbed  by  the  chief  men,  who  wanted  to  be  employ- 
ed to  tow  us  in,  and  who  begged  vociferously  to  be  paid  in 
advance.    A  few  presents  of  tobacco  made  their  eyes  glisten  ; 
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they  would  express  their  satisfaction  by  grins  and  shouts,  by 
rolling  on  deck,  or  by  a  headlong  leap  overboard.  Schoolboys 
on  an  unexpected  holiday.  Irishmen  at  a  fair,  or  midshipmen 
on  shore,  would  give  but  a  &int  idea  of  the  exuberant  animal 
enjoyment  of  these  people. 

Under  similar  circumstances  Malays  cauid  not  behave  as 
these  Papuans  did.  If  they  came  on  board  a  vessel  (after  ask- 
ing permission),  not  a  word  would  be  at  first  spoken  except  a 
few  compliments,  and  only  after  some  time,  and  very  cautious- 
ly, would  any  approach  be  made  to  business.  One  would 
speak  at  a  time,  with  a  low  voice  and  great  deliberation,  and 
the  mode  of  making  a  bargain  would  be  by  quietly  refusing 
all  your  offers,  or  even  going  away  without  saying  another 
word  about  the  matter,  unless  you  advanced  your  price  to 
what  they  were  willing  to  accept.  Our  crew,  many  of  whom 
had  not  made  the  voyage  before,  seemed  quite  scandalized  at 
such  unprecedented  bad  manners,  and  only  very  gradually 
made  any  approach  to  fraternization  with  ^e  black  fellows. 
They  reminded  me  of  a  party  of  demure  and  well-behaved 
children  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  a  lot  of  wild,  romping, 
riotous  boys,  whose  conduct  seems  most  extraordinary  and 
very  naughty ! 

These  moral  features  are  more  striking  and  more  conclu- 
sive of  absolute  diversity  than  even  the  physical  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  two  races,  though  that  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 
The  sooty  blackness  of  the  skin,  the  mop-like  head  of  frizzly 
hair,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  marked  form  of  counte- 
nance, of  quite  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  Malay,  are 
what  we  can  not  believe  to  result  from  mere  dimatal  or  oth- 
er modifying  influences  on  one  and  the  same  race.  The  Ma* 
lay  face  is  of  the  Mongolian  type,  broad  and  somewhat  flat. 
The  brows  are  depressed,  the  month  wide,  but  not  projecting, 
and  the  nose  small  and  w^ll-formed,  but  for  the  great  dilata- 
tion of  the  nostrils.  The  face  is  smooth,  and  rarely  develops 
the  trace  of  a  beard ;  the  hair  blatsk,  coarse,  and  perfectly 
straight.  The  Papuan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  face  which 
we  may  say  is  compressed  and  projecting.  The  brows  are  pro- 
tuberant and  overhanging,  the  mouth  large  and  prominent, 
while  the  nose  is  very  large,  the  apex  elongated  downward, 
the  ridge  thick,  and  the  nostrils  large.    It  is  an  obtrusive  and 
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remarkable  feature  in  the  countenance,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  obtains  in  the  Malay  face.  The  twisted  beard  and  friz- 
zly hair  complete  ^this  remarkable  contrast.  Here,  then,  I  had 
reached  a  new  world,  inhabited  by  a  strange  people.  Between 
the  Malayan  tribes,  among  whom  I  had  for  some  years  been 
liying,  and  tiie  Papuan  races,  whose  country  I  had  now  enter- 
ed, we  may  fairly  say  that  there  is  as  much  difference,  both 
moral  and  physical,  as  between  the  red  Indians  of  South 
America  and  tibe  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Jem,  \%t^  1857.— This  has  been  a  day  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  wandered  in  the  forests  of  an  island  rardy  seen 
by  Europeans.  Before  daybreak  we  left  our  anchorage,  and 
in  an  hour  reached  the  village  of  Har,  where  we  were  to  stay 
three  or  four  days.  The  range  of  hills  here  receded  so  as  to 
form  a  small  bay,  and  they  were  broken  up  into  peaks  and 
hummocks,  with  intervening  flats  and  hoUows.  A  broad  beach 
of  the  whitest  sand  lined  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  backed  by 
a  mass  of  cocosrnut  palms,  among  which  the  huts  were  con- 
cealed, and  surmounted  by  a  dense  and  varied  growth  of  tim- 
ber. Canoes  and  boats  of  various  sizes  were  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  and  one  or  two  idlers,  with  a  few  children  and  a  dog, 
gazed  at  our  prau  as  we  came  to  an  anchor. 

When  we  went  on  shore  the  first  thing  that  attracted  us 
was  a  large  and  well-constructed  shed,  under  which  along  boat 
was  being  built,  while  others  in  various  stages  of  completion 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  beach.  Our  captain,  who 
wanted  two  of  moderate  size  for  the  trade  among  the  islands 
at  Aru,  immediately  began  bargaining  for  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  arranged  the  number  of  brass  guns,  gongs,  sarongs, 
handkerchiefs,  axes,  white  plates,  tobacco,  and  arrack  which 
he  was  to  give  for  a  pair  which  could  be  got  ready  in  four 
days.  We  then  went  to  the  village,  which  consisted  only  of 
three  or  four  huts,  situated  immediately  above  the  beach  on 
an  irregular  rocky  piece  bf  ground  overshadowed  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  palms,  bananas,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  houses  were 
very  rude,  black,  and  half  rotten,  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts, 
witli  low  sides  of  bamboo  or  planks,  and  high  thatched  roofs. 
They  had  small  doors  and  no  windows,  an  opening  under  the 
projecting  gables  letting  the  smoke  out  and  a  little  light  in. 
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The  floors  were  of  strips  of  bamboo,  thin,  slippery,  and  elastic, 
and  so  weak  that  my  feet  were  in  danger  of  plunging  through 
at  every  step.  Native  boxes  of  pandanns-Ieaves  and  slabs  of 
palm  pith,  very  neatly  constructed,  mats  of  the  same,  jars  and 
oooldng-pots  of  native  pottery,  and  a  few  European  plates  and 
basins,  were  the  whole  furniture,  and  the  interior  was  through- 
out dark  and  smoke-blackened,  and  dismal  in  the  extreme. 

Accompanied  by  Ali  and  Baderoon,  I  now  attempted  to 
make  some  explorations,  and  we  were  f oUowed  by  a  train  of 
boys  eager  to  see  what  we  were  going  to  do.  The  most  trod- 
den path  from  the  beach  led  us  into  a  shady  hoUow,  where 
the  trees  were  of  immense  height  and  the  undergrowth  scanty. 
From  the  summits  of  these  trees  came  at  intervals  a  deep 
booming  sound,  which  at  first  puzzled  us,  but  which  we  soon 
found  to  proceed  from  some  large'pigeons.  My  boys  shot  at 
them,  and,  after  one  or  two  misses,  brought  one  down.  It  was 
a  magnificent  bird  twenty  inches  long,  of  a  bluish-white  color, 
with  the  back  wings  and  tail  intense  metallic  green,  with 
golden,  blue,  and  violet  reflections,  the  feet  coral  red,  and  the 
eyes  golden  yellow.  It  is  a  rare  species,  which  I  have  named 
Carpophaga  concinna,  and  is  found  only  in  a  few  small  islands, 
where,  however,  it  abounds.  It  is  the  same  species  which  in 
the  island  of  Banda  is  called  the  nutmeg-pigeon,  from  its  hab- 
it of  devouring  the  fruits,  the  seed  or  nutmeg  being  thrown 
up  entire  and  uninjured.  Though  these  pigeons  have  a  nar-^ 
row  beak,  yet  their  jaws  and  throat  are  so  extensible  that  they 
can  swallow  fruits  of  very  large  size.  I  had  before  shot  a 
species  much  smaller  than  this  one,  which  had  a  number  of 
bard  globular  palm-fruits  in  its  crop,  each  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

A  little  farther  the  path  divided  into  two,  one  leading 
along  the  beach,  and  across  mangrove  and  sago  swamps,  the 
other  rising  to  cultivated  grounds.  We  therefore  returned, 
and  taking  a  fresh  departure  from  the  village,  endeavored  to 
ascend  the  hills  and  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  path, 
however,  was  a  most  trying  one.  Where  there  was  earth,  it 
was  a  deposit  of  reddish  clay  overlying  the  rock,  and  was 
worn  so  smooth  by  the  attrition  of  naked  feet  that  my  shoes 
could  obtain  no  hold  on  the  sloping  surface.  A  little  farther 
we  came  to  the  bare  rock,  and  this  was  worse,  for  it  was  so 
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ragged  and  broken,  and  so  honey-combed  and  weather-worn 
into  sharp  points  and  angles,  that  my  boys,  who  had  gone 
barefooted  all  their  lives,  could  not  stand  it.  Their  feet  be* 
gan  to  bleed,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  did  not  want  them  complete- 
ly lamed  it  would  be  wise  to  torn  back.  My  own  shoes, 
which  were  rather  thin,  were  but  a  poor  protection,  and  wonld 
soon  have  been  cut  to  pieces;  yet  our  little  ni^ed  guides 
tripped  along  with  the  greatest  ease  and  unconcern,  and 
seemed  much  astonished  at  our  effeminacy  in  not  being  able 
to  take  a  walk  which  to  them  was  a  perfectly  agreeable  one. 
During  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  the  island  we  were  obhged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  and  the  culti- 
vated grounds,  and  those  more  level  portions  of  the  forest 
where  a  little  soil  had  accumulated  and  the  rock  had  been  less 
exposed  to  atmospheric  action. 

The  island  of  E^  (pronoxmced  exactly  as  the  letter  E,  but 
erroneously  spelt  in  our  maps  Key  or  Ei)  is  long  and  narrow, 
running  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  rock  and  mountain.  It  is  everywhere  covered  with 
luxuriant  forests,  and  in  its  bays  and  inlets  the  sand  is  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  cor* 
alline  limestone  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed.  In  all  the 
little  swampy  inlets  and  valleys  sago-trees  abound,  and  these 
supply  the  main  subsistence  of  the  natives,  who  grow  no  rice, 
and  have  scarcely  any  other  cultivated  products  but  cocoa- 
nuts,  plantains,  and  yams.  From  the  cocoa-nuts,  which  sur- 
round every  hut,  and  which  thrive  exceedingly  on  the  porous 
limestone  soil  and  under  the  influence  of  salt  breezes,  oil  is 
made,  which  is  sold  at  a  good  price  to  the  Am  traders,  who 
all  touch  here  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  this  article,  as  well  as  to 
purchase  boats  and  native  crockery.  Wooden  bowls,  pans, 
and  trays  are  also  largely  made  here,  hewn  out  of  solid  blocks 
of  wood  with  knife  and  adze;  and  these  are  carried  to  all  parts 
of  the  Moluccas.  But  the  art  in  which  the  natives  of  Ee  pre> 
eminentiy  excel  is  that  of  boatbuilding.  Their  forests  sup^ 
ply  abundance  of  fine  timber,  though  probably  not  more  so 
than  many  other  islands,  and  from  some  unknown  causes 
these  remote  savages  have  come  to  excel  in  what  seems  a  very 
diflSycuIt  art.  Their  small  canoes  are  beautifully  formed,  broad 
and  low  in  the  centre,  but  rising  at  each  end,  where  tiiey  ter- 
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minate  in  high-pointed  beaks  more  or  less  carved,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  plume  of  feathers.  They  are  not  hollowed  out 
of  a  tree,  but  are  regularly  built  of  planks  running  from  end 
to  end,  and  so  aocurately  fitted  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find 
a  place  where  a  knife-blade  can  be  inserted  between  the 
joints.  The  larger  ones  are  from  20  to  30  tons  burden,  and 
are  finii^ed  ready  for  sea  without  a  nail  or  particle  of  iron  be- 
ing used,  and  with  no  other  tools  than  axe,  adze,  and  auger. 
These  vessels  are  handsome  to  look  at^  good  sailers,  and  ad- 
mirable sea-boats,  and  wiH  make  long  voyages  with  perfect 
safety,  traversing  the  whole  Archipelago  from  New  Gruinea 
to  Singapore  in  seas  which,  as  every  one  who  has  sailed  much 
in  them  can  testify,  are  not  so  smooth  and  tempest-free  as 
word-painting  travellers  love  to  represent  them. 

The  forests  of  K6  produce  magnificent  timber,  tall,  straight, 
and  durable,  of  various  qualities,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  best  Indian  teak.  To  make  each  pair  of 
planks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  larger  boats  an  entire 
tree  is  consumed.  It  is  felled,  often,  miles  away  fronr  the 
shore,  cut  across  to  the  proper  length,  and  then  hewn  longi- 
tudinally into  two  equsi  portions.  Each  of  these  forms  a 
plank  by  cutting  down  with  the  axe  to  a  uniform  thickness  of 
three  or  four  inches,  leaving  at  first  a  solid  block  at  each  end 
to  prevent  splitting.  Along  the  centre  of  each  plank  a  series 
of  projecting  pieces  are  left,  standing  up  three  or  four  inches, 
about  the  same  width,  and  a  foot  long ;  these  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  the  vesseL  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  planks  have  been  made,  they  are  laboriously  drag- 
ged through  the  forest  by  three  or  four  men  each  to  the 
beach,  where  the  boat  is  to  be  built.  A  foundation-piece, 
broad  in  the  middle  and  rising  considerably  at  each  end,  is 
first  laid  on  blocks  and  properly  shored  up.  The  edges  of 
this  are  worked  true  and  smooth  with  the  adze,  and  a  plank, 
properly  curved  and  tapering  at  each  end,  is  held  firmly  up 
against  it,  while  a  line  is  struck  along  it  which  allows  it  to  be 
cut  so  as  to  fit  exactly.  A  series  of  auger-holes,  about  as 
,  large  as  one's  finger,  are  then  bored  along  the  opposite  edges, 
and  pins  of  very  hard  wood  are  fitted  to  these,  so  that  the  two 
planks  are  held  firmly,  and  can  be  driven  into  the  closest  con- 
tact;  and  difficult  as  this  seems  to  do  without  any  other  aid 
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than  rude  practioal  skill  in  forming  each  edge  to  the  tme  cor- 
responding carves,  and  in  boring  the  holes  so  as  exactly  to 
match  both  in  position  and  direction,  yet  so  well  is  it  done 
that  the  best  European  shipwright  can  not  produce  sonnder 
or  closer-fitting  joints.  The  boat  is  built  up  in  this  way  by 
fitting  plank  to  plank  till  the  proper  height  and  width  are  ob- 
tained. We  have  now  a  skin  held  together  entirely  by  the 
hard-wood  pins  connecting  the  edges  of  the  planks,  very  strong 
and  elastic,  but  having  nothing  but  the  adhesion  of  these  pins 
to  prevent  the  planks  gaping.  In  the  smaller  boats  seats,  in 
the  larger  ones  cross-beams,  are  now  fixed.  They  are  sprung 
into  slight  notches  cut  to  receive  them,  and  are  further  se- 
cured to  the  projecting  pieces  of  the  plank  below  by  a  strong 
lashing  of  rattan.  Ribs  are  now  formed  of  single  pieces  of 
tough  wood  chosen  and  trimmed  so  as  exactly  to  fit  on  to  the 
projections  from  each  plank,  being  slightly  notched  to  receive 
them,  and  securely  bound  to  them  by  rattans  passed  through 
a  hole  in  each  projecting  piece  dose  to  the  surface  of  the 
plank.  The  ends  are  closed  against  the  vertical  prow  and 
stem  posts,  and  further  secured  with  pegs  and  rattans,  and 
then  the  boat  is  complete;  and  when  fitted  with  rudders, 
masts,  and  thatched  covering,  is  ready  to  do  battle  with  the 
waves.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  principle  of  this  mode 
of  construction,  and  allowing  for  the  strength  and  binding 
qualities  of  rattan  (which  resembles  in  these  respects  wire 
rather  than  cordage),  makes  me  believe  that  a  vessel  careful- 
ly built  in  this  manner  is  actually  stronger  and  safer  than  one 
fastened  in  the  ordinary  way  with  naOs. 

During  our  stay  here  we  were  all  very  busy.  Our  captain 
was  daily  superintending  the  completion  of  his  two  small  praus. 
All  day  long  native  boats  were  coming  with  fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
parrots  and  lories,  earthen  pans,  sirip-leaf,  wooden  bowls,  and 
trays,  etc.,  etc.,  which  every  one  of  the  fifty  inhabitants  of  our 
prau  seemed  to  be  buying  on  his  own  account,  till  all  available 
and  most  unavailable  space  of  our  vessel  was  occupied  with 
these  miscellaneous  articles :  for  every  man  on  board  a  praa 
considers  himself  at  liberty  to  trade,  and  to  carry  with  him 
whatever  he  can  afford  to  buy. 

Money  is  unknown  and  valueless  here — knives,  doth,  and 
arrack  forming  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  with  tobacco 
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for  small  coin.  Every  transaction  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
bai'gain,  and  the  cause  of  much  talking.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  ofEer  very  little,  as  the  natives  are  never  satisfied  till 
you  add  a  little  more.  They  are  then  far  better  pleased  than 
if  you  had  given  them  twice  the  amount  at  first  and  refused 
to  increase  it. 

I,  too,  was  doing  a  little  business,  having  persuaded  some 
of  the  natives  to  collect  insects  for  me;  and  when  they  really 
found  that  I  gave  them  most  fragrant  tobacco  for  worthless 
black  and  green  beetles,  I  soon  had  scores  of  visitors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  bringing  bamboos  full  of  creeping  things, 
which,  alas  I  too  frequently  had  eaten  each  other  into  frag- 
ments during  the  tedium  of  a  day's  confinement.  Of  one 
grand  new  beetle,  glittering  with  ruby  and  emerald  tints,  I  got 
a  large  quantity,  having  first  detected  one  of  its  wing-cases 
ornamenting  the  outside  of  a  native's  tobacco-pouch.  It  was 
quite  a  new  species,  and  had  not  been  found  elsewhere  than 
on  this  little  island.  It  is  one  of  the  Buprestidse,  and  has 
been  named  Cyphogastra  calepyga. 

Each  morning  after  an  early  breakfast  I  wandered  by  my- 
self into  the  forest,  where  I  found  delightful  occupation  in 
capturing  the  large  and  handsome  butterflies,  which  were  tol- 
erably abundant,  and  most  of  them  new  to  me ;  for  I  was  now 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea — a  region 
the  productions  of  which  were  then  among  the  most  precious 
and  rare  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Here  my  eyes  were  feast- 
ed for  the  first  time  with  splendid  scarlet  lories  on  the  wing, 
as  well  as  by  the  sight  of  that  most  imperial  butterfly,  the 
"  Priamus  "  of  collectors,  or  a  closely  allied  species,  but  flying 
so  high  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  a  specimen.  One 
of  them  was  brought  me  in  a  bamboo,  boxed  up  with  a  lot  of 
beetles,  and  of  course  torn  to  pieces.  The  principal  draw- 
back of  the  place  for  a  collector  is  the  want  of  good  paths, 
and  the  dreadfully  rugged  character  of  the  surface,  requiring 
the  attention  to  be  so  continually  directed  to  securing  a  foot- 
ing as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  capture  active  winged 
things,  who  pass  out  of  reach  while  one  is  glancing  to  see  that 
the  next  step  may  not  plunge  one  into  a  chasm  or  over  a 
precipice.  Another  inconvenience  is  that  there  are  no  running 
streams,  the  rock  being  of  so  porous  a  nature  that  the  surface- 
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water  everywhere  penetrates  its  fissures;  at  least  snoh  is  the 
oharaoter  of  the  neighborhood  we  visited,  the  only  water  being 
small  springs  trickling  ont  dose  to  the  sea-beach. 

In  the  forests  of  K6  arboreal  Liliaceas  and  Pandanaoee 
abound,  and  give  a  character  to  the  vegetation  in  the  more 
exposed  rocky  places.  Flowers  were  scarce,  and  there  were 
not  many  orchids,  but  I  noticed  the  fine  white  butterfly-orchis 
(PhalaBuopsis  grandiflora),  or  a  species  closely  allied  to  it.  The 
freshness  and  vigor  of  the  vegetation  was  very  pleasing,  and 
on  such  an  arid  rocky  surface  was  a  sure  indication  of  a  per- 
petually humid  climate.  Tall  clean  trunks,  many  of  them  bat- 
tressed,  and  immense  trees  of  the  fig  family,  with  aSiial  roots 
stretching  out  and  interlacing  and  matted  together  for  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  were  the  oharacteristio  fea- 
tures ;  and  there  was  an  absence  of  thorny  shrubs  and  prickly 
rattans,  which  would  have  made  these  wilds  very  pleasant  to 
roam  in,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sharp  honey-combed  rocks  al- 
ready alluded  to.  In  damp  places  a  fine  undergrowth  of 
broad-leaved  herbaceous  plants  was  found,  about  which  swarm- 
ed little  green  lizards,  with  tails  of  the  most  ^  heavenly  blue,*^ 
twisting  in  and  out  among  the  stalks  and  foliage  so  actively 
that  I  often  caught  glimpses  of  their  tails  only,  when  they 
startled  me  by  thdr  resemblance  to  small  snakes.  Almost  the 
only  sounds  in  these  primeval  woods  proceeded  from  two 
birds,  the  red  lories,  who  utter  shrill  screams  like  most  of  the 
parrot  tribe,  and  the  large  green  nutmeg-pigeon,  whose  voice 
is  either  a  loud  and  deep  boom,  like  two  notes  struck  upon  a 
very  large  gong,  or  sometimes  a  harsh  toad-like  croak,  altogeth- 
er peculiar  and  remarkable.  Only  two  quadrupeds  are  said 
by  the  natives  to  inhabit  the  island — a  wild  pig  and  a  Cuscus, 
or  Eastern  opossum,  of  neither  of  which  could  I  obtain  speci- 
mens. 

The  insects  were  more  abundant,  and  very  interesting.  Of 
butterflies  I  caught  thirty-five  spedes,  most  of  them  new  to 
me,  and  many  quite  unknown  in  European  ooUections.  Among 
them  was  the  fine  yellow  and  black  Papilio  euohenor,  of  which 
but  few  specimens  had  been  previously  captured,  and  several 
other  handsome  butterflies  of  large  size,  as  well  as  some  beau- 
tiful little  '^  blues,"  and  some  brilliant  day-flpng  moths.  Hie 
beetle  tribe  were  less  abundant,  yet  I  obtained  some  very  fine 
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and  rare  speoies.  On  the  leaves  of  a  slender  shmb  in  an  old 
clearing  I  f  oond  several  fine  blue  and  black  beetles  of  the  genus 
Enpholos,  which  ahnost  rival  in  beauty  the  diamond  beetles  of 
South  America.  Some  cocoapnut  pabns  in  blossom  on  the  beach 
were  frequented  by  a  fine  green  floral  beetle  (Lomaptera  pa- 
pua),  whichy  when  the  flowers  were  shaken,  flew  off  like  a  small 
swarm  of  bees.  I  got  one  of  our  crew  to  climb  up  the  tree, 
and  he  brought  me  a  good  number  in  his  hand ;  and  seeing 
they  were  valuable,  I  sent  him  up  again  with  my  net  to  shake 
the  flowers  into,  and  thus  secured  a  large  quantity.  My  best 
capture,  however,  was  the  superb  insect  of  the  Buprestis  fami- 
ly, ahready  mentioned  as  having  been  obtained  from  the  nsr 
laves,  who  told  me  they  found  it  in  rotten  trees  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

In  the  forest  itself  the  only  common  and  conspicuous  Coleop- 
tera  were  two  tiger  beetles.  One  (Therates  labiata)  was  much 
larger  than  pur  green  tiger-beetle,  of  a  purple-black  color,  with 
green  metallic  glosses,  and  the  broad  upper  lip  of  a  bright  yel- 
low. It  was  always  found  upon  foliage,  generally  of  broad- 
leaved  herbaceous  plants,  and  in  damp  and  gloomy  situations, 
*  taking  frequent  short  flights  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  preserving 
an  alert  attitude,  as  if  always  looking  out  for  its  prey.  Its 
vicinity  could  be  immediately  ascertained,  often  before  it  was 
seen,  by  a  very  pleasant  odor,  like  otto  of  roses,  which  it  seems 
to  emit  continually,  and  which  may  probably  be  attractive  to 
the  small  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  other  (Tricondyla 
aptera)  is  one  of  the  most  curious  forms  in  the  family  of  the 
Cicindelid»,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Malay 
Islands.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  very  large  ant  more  than  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  purple-black  color.  like  an  ant  also,  it  is 
wingless,  and  is  generally  found  ascending  trees,  passing  around 
the  trunks  in  a  spiral  dbrection  when  approached  to  avoid  cap- 
ture, so  that  it  requires  a  sudden  run  and  active  fingers  to  se- 
cure a  specimen.  This  species  emits  the  usual  fetid  odor  of 
the  ground-beetles.  My  collections  during  our  four  days'  stay 
at  K6  were  as  foUows :  Birds,  Id  species ;  insects,  194  species ; 
and  3  kinds  of  land-shells. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  inhabiting  these  islands — 
the  indigenes,  who  have  the  Papuan  characters  strongly  mark- 
ed, and  who  are  pagans,  and  a  mixed  race,  who  are  nominally 
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Mohammedans,  and  wear  cotton  clothing,  while  the  former 
use  only  a  waist-doth  of  cotton  or  bark.  These  Mohammed- 
ans are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  Banda  by  the  early 
European  settlers.  They  were  probably  a  brown  race,  more 
allied  to  the  Malays,  and  their  mixed  descendants  here  exhibit 
great  variations  of  color,  hair,  and  features,  graduating  between 
the  Malay  and  Papuan  types.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
influence  of  the  early  Portuguese  trade  with  these  countries 
in  the  words  of  their  language,  which  still  remain  in  use  even 
among  these  remote  and  savage  islanders.  ^^Len90^  for 
handkerchief,  and  '^  f aca  "  for  knife,  are  here  used,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  proper  Malay  terms.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  were  truly  wonderful  conquerors  and  colonizers. 
Tliey  effected  more  rapid  changes  in  the  countries  they  con- 
quered than  any  other  nations  of  modem  times,  resembling  the 
Romans  in  their  power  of  impressing  their  own  language,  re- 
ligion, and  manners  on  rude  and  barbarous  tribes. 

The  striking  contrast  of  character  between  these  people  and 
the  Malays  is  exemplified  in  many  little  traits.  One  day  when 
I  was  rambling  in  die  forest  an  old  man  stopped  to  look  at  me 
catching  an  insect.  He  stood  very  quiet  tiU  I  had  pinned  and* 
put  it  away  in  my  collecting-box,  when  he  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer,  but  bent  almost  double,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty 
roar  of  laughter.  Every  one  will  recognim  this  as  a  true  n^ro 
trait.  A  Malay  would  have  stared,  and  asked  with  a  tone  of 
bewilderment  what  I  was  doing ;  for  it  is  but  little  in  his  na- 
ture to  laugh,  never  heartily,  and  still  less  at  or  in  the  presence 
of  a  stranger,  to  whom,  however,  his  disdainful  glances  or  whis- 
pered remarks  are  less  agreeable  than  the  most  boisterous  open 
expression  of  merriment.  The  women  here  were  not  so  much 
frightened  at  strangers,  or  made  to  keep  themselves  so  much 
secluded  as  among  the  Malay  races; /the  children  were  more 
merry,  and  had  the  "  nigger  grin,"  while  the  noisy  confusion 
of  tongues  among  the  men,  and  their  excitement  on  very  ordi- 
nary occasions,  are  altogether  removed  from  the  general  taci- 
turnity and  reserve  of  the  Malay. 

The  language  of  the  E^  people  consists  of  words  of  one, 
two,  or  three  syllables  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  has 
many  aspirated  and  a  few  guttural  sounds.  The  different  vil- 
lages have  slight  differences  of  dialect,  but  they  are  mutually 
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intelligible,  and^  except  in  words  that  have  evidently  been  in- 
trodnoed  during  a  long-continued  commercial  intercourse,  seem 
to  have  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  Malay  languages. 

iJan.  6^A. — ^The  small  boats  being  finished,  we  sailed  for 
Aru  at  4  P.M.,  and  as  we  left  the  shores  of  K6  had  a  fine  view 
of  its  rugged  and  mountainous  character ;  ranges  of  hills,  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  high,  stretching  southward  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  everywhere  covered  with  a  lofty,  dense,  and 
unbroken  forest.  We  had  very  light  winds,  and  it  therefore 
took  us  thirty  hours  to  make  the  passage  of  sixty  miles  to  the 
low,  or  flat,  but  equally  forestrcovered  Aru  Islands,  where  we 
anchored  in  the  harbor  .of  Dobbo  at  nine  in  the  evening  of 
the  next  day. 

My  first  voyage  in  a  prau  being  thus  satisfactorily  termi- 
nated,! must,  before  taking  leave  of  it  for  some  months,  bear 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  queer  Old-world  vessel.  Set- 
ting aside  all  ideas  of  danger,  which  is  probably,  after  aU,  not 
more  than  in  any  other  craft,  I  must  declare  that  I  have  never, 
either  before  or  since,  made  a  twenty  days'  voyage  so  pleasant- 
ly, or,  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  with  so  little  discom- 
fort. This  I  attribute  chiefly  to  having  my  small  cabin  on 
deck,  and  entirely  to  myself,  to  having  my  own  servants  to 
wait  upon  me,  and  to  the  absence  of  all  those  marine-store 
smells  of  paint,  pitch,  tallow,  and  new  cordage,  which  are  to 
me  insupportable.  Something  ^is  also  to  be  put  down  to  free- 
dom from  all  restraint  of  dress,  hours  of  meals,  etc.,  and  to 
the  civiUty  and  obliging  disposition  oi  the  captain.  I  had 
agreed  to  have  my  meals  with  him,  but  whenever  I  wished  it 
I  had  them  in  my  own  berth,  and  at  what  hours  I  felt  inclined. 
The  crew  were  all  civil  and  good-tempered,  and  with  very  li^ 
tie  discipline  every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  and  the  vessel  was 
kept  very  clean  and  in  pretty  good  order,  so  that  on  the  whole 
I  was  much  delighted  with  the  trip,  and  was  inclined  to  rate 
the  luxuries  of  the  semi-barbarous  prau  as  surpassing  those  of 
the  most  magnificent  screw-steamer,  that  highest  result  of  our 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 

THB  ABU  ISLANDS — BESIBENCE  IK  DOBBO. 
JAHUABT  TO  XABCB,  1857. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1 857, 1  landed  at  Dobbo,  the  trading 
settlement  of  the  Bagis  and  Chinese,  who  annually  visit  the 
Aru  Islands.  It  is  situated  on  the  small  island  of  Wamma, 
upon  a  spit  of  sand  which  projects  out  to  the  north,  and  is  just 
wide  enough  to  contain  three  rows  of  houses.  Though  at 
first  sight  a  most  strange  and  desolate-looking  place  to  build 
a  village  on,  it  has  many  advantages.  There  is  a  clear  entrance 
from  the  west  among  the  coral  ree&  that  border  the  land, 
and  there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels,  on  one  side  of  the 
village  or  the  other,  in  both  the  east  and  west  monsoons. 
Being  fully  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes  in  three  directions,  it 
is  healthy,  and  the  soft  sandy  beach  offers  great  facilities  for 
hauling  up  the  praus,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  searworms 
and  prepare  them  for  the  homeward  voyage.  At  its  southern 
extremity  the  sand-bank  merges  in  the  beach  of  the  island, 
and  is  backed  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  lofty  forest.  The 
houses  are  of  various  sizes,  but  are  all  built  aft^r  one  pattern, 
being  merely  large  thatched  sheds,  a  small  portion  of  which, 
next  the  entrance,  is  used  as  a  dwelling,  while  the  rest  is 
parted  off*,  and  often  divided  by  one  or  two  floors,  in  order 
better  to  store  away  merchandise  and  native  produce. 

As  we  had  arrived  early  in  the  season,  most  of  the  houses 
were  empty,  and  the  place  looked  desolate  in  the  extreme — 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  who  received  us  on  our  landing 
amounting  to  about  half  a  dozen  Bugis  and  Chinese.  Our 
captain,  Herr  Warzbergen,  had  promised  to  obtain  a  house 
for  me,  but  unforeseen  difficulties  presented  themselves  One 
which  was  to  let  had  no  roof,  and  the  owner,  who  was  build- 
ing it  on  speculation,  could  not  promise  to  finish  it  in  less 
than  a  month.  Another,  of  which  the  owner  was  dead,  and 
which  I  might  therefore  take  undisputed  possession  of  as  the 
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fii*8t  comery  wanted  considerable  repairs,  and  no  one  could  1)e 
found  to  do  the  work,  although  about  four  times  its  value 
was  offered.  The  captain,  therefore,  recommended  me  to  take 
possession  of  a  pretty  good  house  near  his  own,  whose  owner 
was  not  expected  for  some  weeks ;  and  as  I  was  anxious  to 
be  on  shore,  I  immediately  had  it  cleared  out,  and  by  even- 
ing had  all  my  things  housed,  and  was  regularly  installed  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Dobbo.  I  had  brought  with  me  a  cane  chair 
and  a  few  light  boards,  which  were  soon  rigged  up  into  a 
table  and  shelves.  A  broad  bamboo  bench  served  as  sofa  and 
bedstead,  my  boxes  were  conveniently  arranged,  my  mats 
spread  on  the  floor,  a  window  cut  in  the  palm-leaf  wall  to 
light  my  table ;  and  though  the  place  was  as  miserable  and 
gloomy  a  shed  as  could  be  imagined,  I  felt  as  contented  as  if 
I  had  obtained  a  well-furnished  mansion,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  month's  residence  in  it  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 

The  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  I  set  off  to  ex- 
plore the  virgin  forests  of  Aru,  anxious  to  set  my  mind  at 
rest  as  to  the  treasures  they  were  likely  to  yield,  and  the 
probable  success  of  my  long-meditated  expedition.  A  little 
native  imp  was  our  guide,  seduced  by  the  gift  of  a  German 
knife,  value  three  half-pence,  and  my  Macassar  boy  Baderoon 
brought  his  chopper  to  clear  the  path  if  necessary. 

We  had  to  walk  about  half  a  mile  along  the  beach,  the 
ground  behind  the  village  being  mostly  swampy,  and  then 
turned  into  the  forest  along  A  path  which  leads  to  the  native 
village  of  Wamma,  about  three  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  The  path  was  a  narrow  one,  and  very  little  used, 
often  swampy,  and  obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  so  that  after 
about  a  mile  we  lost  it  altogether,  our  guide  having  turned 
back,  and  we  were  obliged  to  follow  his  example.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  I  had  not  been  idle,  and  my  day's  cap- 
tures determined  the  success  of  my  journey  in  an  entomo- 
logical point  of  view.  I  had  taken  about  thirty  species  of 
butterflies — ^more  than  I  had  ever  captured  in  a  day  since 
leaving  the  prolific  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  among  them 
were  many  most  rare  and  beautiful  insects,  hitherto  only 
known  by  a  few  specimens  from  New  Guinea.  The  large  and 
handsome  spectre-butterfly  (Hestia  durvillei),  the  pale-wing- 
ed peacock-butterfly  (Drusilla  catops),  and  the  most  brilliant 
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and  wonderful  of  the  clear-winged  moths  (Cocytia  durviliei), 
were  especially  interesting^  as  well  as  several  little  ^'  bines,? 
equalling  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  any  thing  the  butterfly 
world  can  produce.  In  the  other  groups  of  insects  I  was  not 
so  success^l,  but  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  mere 
exploring  ramble,  when  only  what  is  most  conspicuous  and 
novel  attracts  the  attention.  Several  pretty  beetles,  a  superb 
"  bug,"  and  a  few  nice  land-shells  were  obtained,  and  I  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  well  satisfied  with  my  first  trial  of 
the  promised  land. 

The  next  two  days  were  so  wet  and  windy  that  there  was 
no  going  out;  but  on  the  succeeding  one  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  I  had  the  good-fortune  to  capture  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  insects  the  world  contains,  the  great  bird- 
winged  butterfly  (Omithoptera  poseidon).  I  trembled  with 
excitement  as  I  saw  it  coming  majestically  toward  me,  and 
could  hardly  believe  I  had  really  succeeded  in  my  stroke  tiU 
I  had  taken  it  out  of  the  net  and  was  gazing,  lost  in  admira- 
tion,  at  the  velvet  black  and  brilliant  green  of  its  wings, 
seven  inches  across,  its  golden  body,  and  crimson  breast  It 
is  true  I  had  seen  similar  insects  in  cabinets,  at  home,  but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  capture  such  one^s  self— to  feel  it 
struggling  between  one's  fingers,  and  to  gaze  upon  its  fif^ah 
and  living  beauty,  a  bright  gem  shining  out  amid  the  silent 
gloom  of  a  dark  and  tangled  forest.  The  village  of  Dobbo 
held  that  evening  at  least  one  Contented  man. 

Jail.  26th. — ^Having  now  been  here  a  fortnight,  I  began  to 
understand  a  little  of  the  place  and  its  peculiarities.  Praus 
continually  arrived,  and  the  merchant  population  increased 
almost  daily.  Every  two  or  three  days  a  fresh  house  was 
opened,  and  the  necessary  repairs  made.  In  every  direction 
men  were  bringing  in  poles,  bamboos,  r&ttans,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  Nipa  palm  to  construct  or  repair  the  walls,  thatch, 
doors,  and  shutters  of  their  houses,  which  they  do  with  great 
celerity.  Sonie  of  the  arrivals  were  Macassar  men  or  Bugis^ 
but  more  from  the  small  island  of  Goram,  at  the  east  end  of 
Ceram,  whose  inhabitants  are  the  petty  traders  of  the  far 
East.  Then  the  natives  of  Aru  come  in  from  the  other  side  of 
the  islands  (called  here ''  blakang  tana,"  or ''  back  of  the  coun- 
try ")  with  the  produce  they  have  collected  during  the  pre- 
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ceding  six  months,  and  which  they  now  sell  to  the  traders,  to 
some  of  whom  they  are  most  likely  in  debt.  Almost  all,  or  I 
may  safely  say  all,  the  new  andvals  pay  me  a  visit,  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  miheard-of  phenomenon  of  a  person  come 
to  stay  at  Dobbo  who  does  not  trade !  They  have  their  own 
ideas  of  the  nses  that  may  possibly  be  made  of  stnffed  birds, 
beetles,  and  shells  which  are  not  the  right  shells — that  is, 
**  motherof-pearL"  They  every  day  bring  me  dead  and 
broken  shells,  such  as  I  can  pick  up  by  hundreds  on  the 
beach,  and  seem  quite  puzzled  and  distressed  when  I  decline 
theni  If,  however,  there  are  any  snail-shelLs  among  a  lot  I 
take  them,  and  ask  for  more — a  principle  of  selection  so  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  them  that  they  give  it  up  in  despair,  or 
solve  the  problem  by  imputing  hidden  medical  virtue  to  those 
which  they  see  me  preserve  so  carefully. 

These  traders  are  all  of  the  Malay  race;  or  a  mixture  of 
which  Malay  is  the  chief  ingredient,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Chinese.  The  natives  of  Aru,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Pa- 
puans, with  black  or  sooty-brown  skins,  woolly  or  frizzly 
hair,  thick-ridged  prominent  noses,  and  rather  slender  limbs. 
Most  of  them  wear  nothing  but  a  waist-cloth,  and  a  few  of 
them  may  be  seen  all  day  long  wandermg  about  the  half-de- 
serted streets  of  Dobbo  offering  their  little  bit  of  merchan- 
dise for  sale. 

Living  in  a  trader's  house,  every  thing  is  brought  to  me 
as  well  as  to  the  rest — bundles  of  smoked  tripang,  or  "  bdche 
de  mer,"  looking  like  sausages  which  have  been  rolled  in  mud 
and  then  thrown  up  the  chimney;  dried  sharks'  fins,  mothey- 
of  pearl  shells,  as  well  as  birds  of  paradise,  which,  however, 
are  so  dirty  and  so  badly  preserved  that  I  have  as  yet  found 
no  specimens  worth  purchasing.  When  I  hardly  look  at  the 
articles,  and  make  no  offer  for  them,  they  seem  incredulous, 
and,  as  if  fearing  they  have  misunderstood  me,  again  offer 
them,  and  declare  what  they  want  in  return— Imives  or  to- 
bacco, or  sago,  or  handkerchiefs.  I  then  have  to  endeavor  to 
explain,  through  any  interpreter  who  may  be  at  hand,  that 
neither  tripang  nor  pearl-oyster  shells  have  any  charms  for 
me,  and  that  I  even  decline  to  speculate  in  tortoise-shell, 
but  that  any  thing  eatable  I  will  buy  —  fish,  or  turtle,  or 
vegetables  of  any  sort.     Almost  the  only  food,  however. 
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that  we  can  obtain  with  any  regularity  are  fish  and  cockles 
of  very  good  quality ;  and  to  supply  our  daily  wants  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  always  provided  with  four  articles 
— tobacco,  knives,  sago-cakes,  and  Dutch  copper  doits — ^be- 
cause  when  the  particular  thing  asked  for  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  fish  pass  on  to  the  next  house,  and  we  may  go  that  day 
without  a  dinner.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  baskets  and  buck* 
ets  used  here.  The  cockles  are  brought  in  large  volute 
shells,  probably  the  Cymbium  ducale,  while  gigantic  helmet- 
shells,  a  species  of  Cassis,  suspended  by  a  rattan  handle,  form 
the  vessels  in  which  fresh  water  is  daily  carried  past  my 
door.  It  is  painiiil  to  a  naturalist  to  see  these  splendid 
shells  with  their  inner  whorls  ruthlessly  broken  away  to  fit 
them  for  their  ignoble  use. 

My  collections,  however,  got  on  but  slowly,  owing  to  the 
unexpectedly  bad  weather,  violent  winds,  with  heavy  showers, 
having  been  so  continuous  as  only  to  give  me  four  good  col- 
lecting-days out  of  the  first  sixteen  I  spent  here.  Yet  enough 
had  been  collected  to  show  me  that  with  time  and  fine 
weather  I  might  expect  to  do  something  good.  From  the 
natives  I  obtained  some  very  fine  insects  and  a  few  pretty 
land-shells ;  and  of  the  small  number  of  birds  yet  shot  more 
than  half  were  known  New  Guinea  species,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly rare  in  European  collections,  while  the  remainder  were 
probably  new.  In  one  respect  my  hopes  seemed  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  myself 
preparing  fine  specimens  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  but  I  now 
learned  that  they  are  all  at  this  season  out  of  plumage,  and 
that  it  is  in  September  and  October  that  they  have  the  long 
plumes  of  yellow  silky  feathers  in  full  perfection.  As  all  the 
praus  return  in  July,  I  should  not  be  able  to  spend  that  season 
in  Aru  without  remaining  another  whole  year,  which  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  was  informed,  however,  that  the  small 
red  species,  the  "King-Bird  of  Paradise,"  retains  its  plu- 
mage at  all  seasons,  and  this  I  might  therefore  hope  to  get. 

As  I  became  fandliar  with  the  forest  scenery  of  the  island, 
I  perceived  it  to  possess  some  characteristic  features  that 
distinguished  it  firom  that  of  Borneo  and  Malacca,  while,  what 
is  very  singular  and  interesting,  it  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
half-forgotten  impressions  of  the  forests  of  Equatorial  Amer- 
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ica.  For  example,  the  palms  were  mach  more  abundant 
than  I  had  generally  found  them  in  the  East,  more  generally 
mingled  with  the  other  vegetation,  more  varied  in  form  and 
aspect,  and  presenting  some  of  those  lofty  and  majestic 
smooth -stemmed,  pinnate -leaved  species  which  recall  the 
XJauassA  (Attalea  speciosa)  of  the  Amazon,  but  which  I  had 
hitherto  rarely  met  with  in  the  Malayan  Islands. 

In  animal  life  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  spiders 
and  of  lizards  were  circumstances  that  recalled  the  prolific 
regions  of  South  America,  more  especially  the  abundance  and 
varied  colors  of  the  little  jumping  spiders  which  abound  on 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  are  often  perfect  gems  of  beauty. 
The  web-spinning  species  were  also  more  numerous  than  I 
had  ever  seen  them,  and  were  a  great  annoyance,  stretching 
their  nets  across  the  footpaths  just  about  the  height  of  my 
face ;  and  the  threads  composing  these  are  so  strong  and  glu- 
tinous as  require  much  trouble  to  free  one's  self  firoin  them. 
Then  their  inhabitants,  great  yellow-spotted  monsters  with 
bodies  two  inches  long,  and  legs  in  proportion,  are  hot  pleas- 
ant things  to  run  one's  nose  against  while  pursuing  some 
gorgeous  butterfly,  or  gazing  aloft  in  search  of  some  strange- 
voiced  bird.  I  soon  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  brush 
away  the  web,  but  also  to  destroy  the  spinner ;  for  at  first, 
having  cleared  the  path  one  day,  I  found  the  next  morning 
that  the  industrious  insects  had  spread  their  nets  again  in 
the  very  same  places. 

^  The  lizards  were  equally  striking  by  their  numbers,  vari- 
ety, and  the  situations  in  which  they  were  found.  The  beau- 
tiful blue-tailed  species  so  abundant  in  K6  was  not  seen  here. 
The  Aru  lizards  are  more  varied,  but  more  sombre  in  their 
colors — shades  of  green,  gray,  brown,  and  even  black  being 
very  frequently  seen.  Every  shrub  and  herbaceous  plant 
was  alive  with  them,  every  rotten  trunk  or  dead  branch 
served  as  a  station  for  some  of  these  active  little  insect-hunt- 
ers, who,  I  fear,  to  satisfy  their  gross  appetites,  destroy  many 
gems  of  the  insect  world,  which  would  feast  the  eyes  and  de- 
light the  heart  of  our  more  discriminating  entomologists. 
Another  curious  feature  of  the  jungle  here  was  the  multitude 
of  sea-shells  everywhere  met  with  on  the  ground  and  high 

up  on  the  branches  and  foliage,  all  inhabited  by  hermit- 
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crabs,  who  forsake  the  beach  to  wander  in  the  forest.  I  have 
actually  seen  a  spider  carrying  away  a  good-sized  shell,  and  de- 
vouring its  (probably  juvenile)  tenant.  On  the  beach,  which 
I  had  to  walk  along  every  morning  to  reach  the  forest,  these 
creatures  swarmed  by  thousands.  Every  dead  shell,  from  the 
largest  to  the  most  minute,  was  appropriated  by  them.  They 
formed  small  social  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  around  bits  of 
stick  or  sea- weed,  but  dispersed  hurriedly  at.  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  After  a  windy  night,  that  nasty-look- 
ing Chinese  delicacy  the  sea-slug  was  sometimes  thrown  ap 
on  the  beach,  which  was  at  such  times  thickly  strewn  with 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  shells  that  adorn  our  cabinete, 
along  with  fragments  and  masses  of  coral  and  strange  sponges, 
of  which  I  picked  up  more  than  twenty  different  sort&  In 
many  cases  sponge  and  coral  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is 
only  on  touching  them  that  they  can  be  distinguished.  Quan- 
tities of  sea-weed,  too,  are  thrown  up ;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  are  far  less  beautiful  and  less  varied  than 
may  be  found  on  any  favorable  part  of  our  own  coasts. 

The  natives  here,  even  those  who  seem  to  be  of  pure  Pa- 
puan race,  were  much  more  reserved  and  taciturn  than  those 
of  K6.  This  is  probably  because  I  only  saw  them  as  yet 
among  strangers  and  in  small  parties.  One  must  see  the 
savage  at  home  to  know  what  he  really  is.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  Papuan  character  sometimes  breaks  out  Little 
boys  sing  cheerfully  as  they  walk  along,  or  talk  aloud  to 
themselves  (quite  a  negro  characteristic) ;  and,  try  all  they^ 
can,  the  men  can  not  conceal  their  emotions  in  the  true  Ma- 
lay fashion.  A  number  of  them  were  one  day  in  my  house, 
and  having  a  fancy  to  try  what  sort  of  eating  tripang  would 
be,  I  bought  a  couple,  paying  for  them  with  such  an  extrava- 
gant quantity  of  tobacco  that  the  seller  saw  that  I  was  a 
green  customer.  He  could  not,  however,  conceal  his  delight, 
but  as  he  smelt  the  fragrant  weed,  and  exhibited  the  large 
handful  to  his  companions,  he  grinned  and  twisted  and  gave 
silent  chuckles  in  a  most  expressive  pantomime.  I  had  often 
before  made  the  same  mistake  in  paying  a  Malay  for  some 
trifle.  Li  no  case,  however,  was  his  pleasure  visible  on  his 
countenance — a  dull  and  stupid  hesitation  only  showing  his 
surprise,  which  would  be  exhibited  exactly  in  the  same  way 
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whether  he  was  over  or  under  paid.  These  little  moral  traits 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with 
physical  features.  They  do  not  admit  of  the  same  ready  ex- 
planation by  external  causes  which  is  so  frequently  applied 
to  the  latter. .  Writers  on  the  races  of  mankind  have  too  oft- 
en to  trust  to  the  information  of  travellers  who  pass  rapidly 
£rom  country  to  country,  and  thus  have  few  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  peculiarities  of  national  character 
or  even  of  ascertaining  what  is  really  the  average  physical 
conformation  of  the  people^  Such  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  places  where  two  races  have  long  intermingled, 
by  looking  on  intermediate  forms  and  mixed  habits  as  evi- 
dences of  a  natural  transition  from  one  race  to  the  other,  in- 
stead of  an  artificial  mixture  of  two  dislAnct  peoples ;  and 
they  will  be  the  more  readily  led  into  this  error  i^  as  in  the 
pi*esent  case,  writers  on  the  subject  should  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  classing  these  races  as  mere  varieties  of  one  stock, 
as  closely  related  in  physical  conformation  as  from  their  geo- 
graphical proximity  one  might  suppose  they  ought  to  be. 
So  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  Malay  and  Papuan  appear  to 
be  as  widely  separated  as  any  two  human  races  that  exist, 
being  distinguished  by  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character- 
istics, all  of  the  most  marked  and  striking  kind. 

Mb,  5th, — ^I  took  advantage  of  a  very  fine  calm  day  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  island  of  Wokan,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  us 
and  forms  part  of  the  ''  tanna  busar,"  or  main-land  of  Aru. 
This  is  a  large  island,  extending  from  north  to  south  about  a 
hundred  miles,  but  so  low  in  many  parts  as  to  be  intersected 
by  several  creeks,  which  run  completely  through  it,  offering 
a  passage  for  good-sized  vessels.  On  the  west  side,  where 
we  are,  there  are  only  a  few  outlying  islands,  of  which  ours 
(Wamma)  is  the  principal ;  but  on  the  east  coast  are  a  great 
number  of  islands,  extending  some  miles  beyond  the  main- 
land, and  forming  the  "  blakang  tana,**  or  "  back  country,"  of 
the  traders,  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  pearl,  tripang,  and 
tortoise-shell  fisheries.  To  the  main-land  many  of  the  birds 
and  animals  of  the  country  are  altogether  confined;  the  birds 
of  patadise^  the  black  cockatoo,  the  great  brush-turkey,  and 
the  cassowary,  are  none  of  them  found  on  Wamma  or  any  of 
the  detached  islands.    I  did  not,  however,  expect  in  this  ex? 
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cursion  to  see  any  decided  difference  in  the  forest  or  its  pro- 
ductions, and  was  therefore  agreeably  surprised.  The  beach 
was  overhung  with  the  drooping  branches  of  large  trees, 
loaded  with  OrchidesB,  ferns,  and  other  epiphytal  plants.  In 
the  forest  there  was  more  variety,  some  parts  being  dry,  and 
with  trees  of  a  lower  growth,  while  in  others  there  were  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  palms  I  have  ever  seen,  with  a  perfect- 
ly straight,  smooth,  slender  stem,  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a 
crown  of  handsome  drooping  leaves.  But  the  greatest  nov- 
elty and  most  striking  feature  to  my  eyes  were  the  tree-ferns, 
which,  after  seven  years  spent  in  the  tropics,  I  now  saw  in  per- 
fection for  the  first  time.  All  I  had  hitherto  met  with  were 
slender  species,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  they  gave 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  trees  bearing  their 
elegant  heads  of  fironds  more  than  thirty  feet  in  the  air,  like 
those  which  were  plentifully  scattered  about  this  forest  There 
is  nothing  in  tropical  vegetation  so  perfectly  beautiful. 

My  boys  shot  five  sorts  of  birds,  none  of  which  we  had  ob- 
tained during  a  month's  shooting  in  Wamma.  Two  were 
very  pretty  fly-catchers,  already  known  from  New  Guinea ; 
one  of  them  ^onarcha  chrysomela),  of  brilliant  black  and 
bright  orange  colors,  is  by  some  authors  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  fly-catchers ;  the  other  is  pure  white  and 
velvety  black,  with  a  broad  fleshy  ring  round  the  eye  of  an 
azure-blue  color;  it  is  named  the  " spectacled  fly-catcher" 
(Monarcha  telescopthalma),  and  was  first  found  in  New 
Guinea,  along  with  the  other,  by  the  French  naturalists  during 
the  voyage  of  the  discovery-ship  CoquiUe. 

Mb,  X^th, — ^Before  leaving  Macassar,  I  had  written  to  the 
Governor  of  Amboyna,  requesting  him  to  assist  me  with  the 
native  chie&  of  Aru.  I  now  received  by  a  vessel  which  had 
arrived  from  Amboyna  a  very  polite  answer,  informing  mc 
that  orders  had  been  sent  to  give  me  every  assistance  that  I 
might  require ;  and  I  was  just  congratulating  myself  on  be- 
ing at  length  able  to  get  a  boat  and  men  to  go  to  the  main- 
land and  explore  the  interior,  when  a  sudden  check  came  in 
the  form  of  a  piratical  incursion.  A  small  prau  arrived  which 
had  been  attacked  by  pirates,  and  had  a  man  woifnded. 
They  were  said  to  have  five  boats,  but  more  were  expected 
to  be  behind,  and  the  traders  were  all  in  consternation.  fear- 
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ing  that  their  small  vessels  sent  trading  to  the  ''  blakang 
tana  "  would  be  plundered.  The  Am  natives  were  of  course 
dreadfully  alarmed,  as  these  marauders  attack  their  villages, 
bum  and  murder,  and  carry  away  women  and  children  for 
slaves.  Not  a  man  will  stir  from  his  village  for  some  time, 
and  I  must  remain  still  a  prisoner  in  Dobbo.  The  Governor 
of  Amboyna,  out  of  pure  kindness,  has  told  the  chiefs  that 
they  are  to  be  responsible  for  my  safety,  so  that  they  have  stn 
excellent  excuse  for  refusing  to  stir. 

Several  praus  went  out  in  search  of  the  pirates,  sentinels 
were  appointed,  and  watch-fires  lighted  on  the  beach  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  a  night  attack,  though  it  was  hard- 
ly thought  they  would  be  bold  enough  to  attempt  1;o  plunder 
Dobbo.  The  next  day  the  praus  returned  and  we  had  positive 
information  that  these  scourges  of  the  Eastern  seas  were  real- 
ly among  us.  One  of  Herr  Warzbergen's  small  praus  also 
arrived  in  a  sad  plight  It  had  been  attacked  six  days  be- 
fore, just  as  it  was  returning  from  the  ^^  blakang  tana."  The 
crew  escaped  in  their  small  boat  and  hid  in  the  jungle,  while 
the  pirates  came  up  and  plundered  the  vessel  They  took 
away  every  thing  but  the  cargo  of  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
which  was  too  bulky  for  them.  All  the  clothes  and  boxes  of 
the  men,  and  the  sails  and  cordage  of  the  prau,  were  cleared . 
off.  They  had  four  large  war-boats,  and  fired  a  volley  of 
musketry  as  they  came  up,  and  sent  off  their  small  boats  to 
the  attack.  Afler  they  had  lefl,  our  men  observed  from  their 
concealment  that  three  had  staid  behind  with  a  small  boat ; 
and  being  driven  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  the  plunder- 
ing, one  brave  fellow  swam  off  armed  only  with  his  parang, 
or  chopping-knife,  and,  coming  on  them  unawares,  made  a  des- 
perate attack,  killing  one  and  wounding  the  other  two,  receiv- 
ing himself  numbers  of  slight  wounds,  and  then  swimming 
off  again  when  almost  exhausted.  Two  other  praus  were 
also  plundered,  and  the  crew  of  one  of  them  murdered  to  a 
msjL  They  are  said  to  be  Sooloo  pirates,  but  have  Bugis 
among  them.  On  their  way  here  they  have  devasted  one  of 
the  small  islands  east  of  Ceram.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since 
they  have  visited  Am,  and  by  thus  making  their  attacks  at 
long  and  uncertain  intervals  the  alarm  dies  away,  and  they 
find  a  population  for  the  most  part  unarmed  and  unsuspicious 
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of  danger.  None  of  the  small  trading-vessels  now  cany 
annSy  though  they  did  so  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  last  at- 
tack, which  was  jast  the  time  when  there  was  the  least  occa- 
sion for  it.  A  week  later  one  of  the  smaller  pirate-boats  was 
captured  in  the  ^'  blakang  tana."  Seven  men  were  killed,  and 
three  taken  prisoners.  The  larger  vessels  have  been  often 
seen,  but  can  not  be  caught,  as  they  have  very  strong  crews, 
and  can  always  escape  by  rowing  out  to  sea  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind,  returning  at  night.  They  will  thus  remain  among  the 
innumerable  islands  and  channels,  till  the  change  of  the  mon- 
soon enables  them  to  sail  westward. 

March  9^A. — ^For  four  or  five  days  we  have  had  a  continu- 
al gale  of  wind,  with  occasional  gusts  of  great  fury,  which 
seem  as  if  they  would  send  Dobbo  into  the  sea.  Rain  accom- 
panies it  almost  every  alternate  hour,  so  that  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  time.  During  such  weather  I  can  do  little,  but  am 
busy  getting  ready  a  boat  I  have  purchased,  for  an  excursion 
into  the  interior.  There  is  immense  difficulty  about  men,  but 
I  believe  the  orang-kaya,  or  head-man  of  Wamma  will  accom- 
pany me  to  see  that  I  do  not  run  into  danger. 

Having  become  quite  an  old  inhabitant  of  Dobbo,  I  will 
endeavor  to  sketch  the  sights  and  sounds  that  pervade  it,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  The  place  is 
now  pretty  full,  and  the  streets  present  a  far  more  cheerful 
aspect  than  when  we  first  arrived.  Every  house  is  a  store, 
where  the  natives  barter  their  produce  for  what  they  are 
most  in  need  of.  Knives,  choppers,  swords,  guns,  tobacco, 
gambler,  plates,  basins,  handkerchiefs,  sarongs,  calicoes,  and 
arrack  are  the  principal  articles  wanted  by  the  natives ;  but 
some  of  the  stores  contain  also  tea,  codec,  sugar,  wine,  bis- 
cuits, etc.,  for  the  supply  of  the  traders ;  and  others  are  ftill 
of  fancy  goods,  china  ornaments,  looking-glasses,  razors,  um- 
brellas, pipes,  and  purses,  which  take  the  fancy  of  the  wealth- 
ier natives.  Every  fine  day  mats  are  spread  before  the  doors 
and  the  tripang  is  put  out  to  dry,  as  well  as  sugar,  salt,  bis- 
cuit, tea,  cloths,  and  other  things  that  get  injured  by  an  ex- 
cessively moist  atmosphera  In  the  morning  and  evening 
spruce  Chinamen  stroll  about  or  chat  at  each  other's  doors, 
in  blue  trowsers,  white  jacket,  and  a  queue  into  which  red 
silk  is  plaited  till  it  reaches  almost  to  their  heels.     An  old 
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Bagis  hadji  regularly  takes  an  evening  stroll  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  flowing  green  silk  robe  and  gay  turban,  followed  by 
two  small  boys  carrying  his  sirih  and  betel  boxes. 

In  every  vacant  space  new  houses  are  being  built,  and  all 
sorts  of  odd  little  cooking-sheds  are  erected  against  the  old 
ones,  while  in  some  out-of-the-way  comers  massive  log  pig- 
sties are  tenanted  by  growing  porkers ;  for  how  could  the 
Chinamen  exist  six  months  without  one  feast  of  pig?  Here 
and  there  are  stalls  where  bananas  are  sold,  and  every  morning 
two  little  boys  go  about  with  trays  of  sweet  rice  and  grated 
cocoa-nut,  fried  fish,  or  fried  plantains ;  and  whichever  it  may 
be,  they  have  but  one  cry,  and  that  is — ^^  Chocolat — t — 1 1" 
This  must  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  cry,  handed  down  for 
centuries,  while  its  meaning  has  been  lost.  The  Bugis  sail- 
ors, while  hoisting  the  mainsail,  cry  out  "Vela  k  vela — v61a, 
vela,  vela !"  repeated  in  an  everlasting  chorus.  As  "vela" 
is  Portuguese  for  a  sail,  I  supposed  I  had  discovered  the  ori- 
gin of  this ;  but  I  found  afterward  they  used  the  same  cry  when 
heaving  anchor,  and  often  changed  it  to  "  hela,"  which  is  so 
much  a  universal  expression  of  exertion  and  hard  breathing 
that  it  is  most  probably  a  mere  inteijectional  cry. 

I  dare  say  there  are  now  near  five  hundred  people  in 
Dobbo  of  various  races,  all  met  in  this  remote  comer  of  the 
East,  as  they  express  it, "  to  look  for  their  fortune ;"  to  get 
money  any  way  they  can.  They  are  most  of  them  people 
who  have  the  very  worst  reputation  for  honesty,  as  well  as 
every  other  form  of  morality — Chinese,  Bugis,  Ceramese,  and 
half-caste  Javanese,  with  a  sprinkling  of  half-wild  Papuans 
from  Timor,  Babber,  and  other  islands— yet  all  goes  on  as  yet 
very  quietly.  This  motley,  ignorant,  bloodthirsty,  thievish 
population  live  here  without  the  shadow  of  a  government, 
with  no  police,  no  courts,  and  no  lawyers ;  yet  they  do  not 
cut  each  othei^s  throats,  do  not  plunder  each  other  day  and 
night,  do  not  fall  into  the  anarchy  such  a  state  of  things 
might  be  supposed  to  lead  to.  It  is  very  extraordinary.  It 
puts  strange  thoughts  into  one's  head  about  the  mountain- 
load  of  government  under  which  people  exist  in  Europe,  and 
suggests  the  idea  that  we  may  be  overgovemed.  Think  of 
the  hundred  acts  of  Parliament  annually  enacted  to  prevent 
us,  the  people  of  England,  from  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
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or  from  doing  to  our  neighbor  as  we  would  not  be  done  by. 
Think  of  the  thousands  of  lawyers  and  barristers  whose  whole 
lives  are  spent 'in  telling  us  what  the  hundred  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment mean,  and  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  if  Dobbo  has 
too  little  law  England  has  too  much. 

Here  we  may  behold  in  its  simplest  form  the  genius  of 
Commerce  at  the  work  of  Civilization.  Trade  is  the  magic 
that  keeps  all  at  peace,  and  unites  these  discordant  elements 
into  a  well-behaved  community.  All  are  traders,  and  all 
know  that  peace  and  order  are  essential  to  successfiil  trade, 
and  thus  a  public  opinion  is  created  which  puts  down  all 
lawlessness.  Often  in  former  years,  when  strolling  along  the 
Campong  61am  in  Singapore,  I  have  thought  how  wild  and 
ferocious  the  Bugis  sailors  looked,  and  how  little  I  should  like 
to  trust  myself  among  thenou  But  now  I  find  them  to  be 
very  decent,  well-behaved  fellows ;  I  walk  daily  unarmed  in 
the  jungle,  where  I  meet  them  continually ;  I  sleep  in  a  palm- 
leaf  hut,  which  any  one  may  enter,  with  as  little  fear  and  as 
little  danger  of  thieves  or  murder  as  if  I  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Metropolitan  police.  It  is  true,  the  Dutch  in- 
fluence is  felt  here.  The  islands  are  nominally  under  the 
government  of  the  Moluccas,  which  the  native  chiefs  acknowl- 
edge ;  and  in  most  years  a  conmiissioner  arrives  from  Am- 
boyna,  who  makes  the  tour  of  the  islands,  hears  complaints, 
settles  disputes,  and  carries  away  prisoner  any  heinous  offen- 
der. •  This  year  he  is  not  expected  to  come,  as  no  orders 
have  yet  been  received  to  prepare  for  him ;  so  the  people  of 
Dobbo  will  probably  be  left  to  their  own  devices.  One  day 
a  man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  piece  of  iron  from 
Herr  Warzbergen's  house,  which  he  had  entered  by  making 
a  hole  through  the  thatch  wall  In  the  evening  the  chief 
traders  of  the  place,  Bugis  and  Chinese,  assembled,  the  offen- 
der was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
twenty  lashes  on  the  spot.  They  were  given  with  a  small 
rattan  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  not  very  severely,  as  the 
executioner  appeared  to  sympathize  a  little  with  the  culprit. 
The  disgrace  seemed  to  be  thought  as  much  of  as  the  pain ; 
for  though  any  amount  of  clever  cheating  is  thought  rather 
meritorious  than  otherwise,  open  robbery  and  house-breaking 
meet  with  universal  reprobation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  ABU   ISLAlTDS — ^JOUBNEY  AND   BB8IDENGB  IN  THE 

INTEBIOB. 

MARCH  TO  MAT,  1867. 

My  boat  was  at  length  ready,  and  having  obtained  two 
men  besides  my  own  servants,  after  an  enormous  amount  of 
talk  and  trouble,  we  left  Dobbo  on  the  morning  of  March  13th 
for  the  main-land  of  Aru.  By  noon  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river  or  creek,  which  we  ascended,  winding  among  man- 
grove swamps,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  dry  land.  In 
two  hours  we  reached  a  house,  or  rather  a  small  shed,  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  which  our  steersman,  the  orang- 
kaya  of  Wamma,  said  was  the  place  we  were  to  stay  at,  and 
where  he  had  assured  me  we  could  get  every  kind  of  bird  and 
beast  to  be  found  in  Aru.  The  shed  was  occupied  by  about 
a  dozen  men,  women,  and  children;  two  cooking-fires  were 
burning  in  it,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  my  obtaining 
any  accommodation.  I  however  deferred  inquiry  till  I  had 
seen  the  neighboring  forest,  and  inmiediately  started  ofE  with 
two  men,  net,  and  guns,  along  a  path  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  an  hour's  walk  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  determine  to  give 
the  place  a  trial,  and  on  my  return,  finding  the  orang-kaya  was 
in  a  strong  fever-fit,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing,  I  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  owner  of  the  house  for  the  use  of  a  slip 
at  one  end  of  it  about  five  feet  wide,  for  a  week,  and  agreed 
to  pay  as  rent  one  "  parang,"  or  chopping-knife.  I  then  im- 
mediately got  my  boxes  and  bedding  out  of  the  boat,  hung  up 
a  shelf  for  my  bird-skins  and  insects,  and  got  all  ready  for 
work  next  morning.  My  own  boys  slept  in  the  boat  to  guard 
the  remainder  of  my  property ;  a  cooking-place,  sheltered  by 
a  few  mats,  was  arranged  under  a  tree  close  by,  and  I  felt  that 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  which  I  always  experi- 
ence when,  after  much  trouble  and  delay,  I  am  on  the  point  of 
beginning  work  in  a  new  locality. 
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One  of  my  first  objects  was  to  inquire  for  the  people  who 
are  accustomed  to  shoot  the  paradise  birds.  They  lived  at 
some  distance  in  the  jungle,  and  a  man  was  sent  to  call  them. 
When  they  arrived,  we  had  a  talk  by  means  of  the  orang-kaya 
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as  interpreter,  and  they  said  they  thought  they  could  get  some. 
They  explained  that  they  shoot  the  birds  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
the  arrow  having  a  conical  wooden  cap  fitted  to  the  end  as  largo 
as  a  tea-cup,  so  as  to  kill  the  bird  by  the  violence  of  the  blow 
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without  making  any  wound  or  shedding  any  blood.  The  trees 
frequented  by  the  birds  are  very  lofty;  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  small  leafy  covering  or  hut  among  the  branches, 
to  which  the  hunter  mounts  before  daylight  in  the  morning 
and  remains  the  whole  day,  and  whenever  a  bird  alights  they 
are  almost  sure  of  securing  it.  (See  Frontispiece.)  They  re- 
turned to  their  homes  the  same  evening,  and  I  never  saw  any 
thing  more  of  them,  owing,  as  I  afterward  found,  to  its  being 
too  early  to  obtain  birds  in  good  plumage. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  of  our  stay  here  were  very  wet, 
and  I  obtained  but  few  insects  or  birds,  but  at  length,  when  I 
was  beginning  to  despair,  my  boy  Baderoon  returned  one  day 
with  a  specimen  which  repaid  me  for  months  of  delay  and 
expectation.  It  was  a  small  bird,  a  little  less  than  a  thrush. 
The  greater  part  of  its  plumage  was  of  an  intense  cinnabar 
red,  with  a  gloss  as  of  spun  glass.  On  the  head  the  feathers 
became  short  and  velvety,  and  shaded  into  rich  orange.  Be- 
neath, from  the  breast  downward,  was  pure  white,  with  the 
softness  and  gloss  of  silk,  and  across  the  breast  a  band  of  deep 
metallic  green  separated  this  color  from  the  red  of  the  throat 
Above  each  eye  was  a  round  spot  of  the  same  metallic  green ; 
the  bill  was  yelloW,  and  the  feet  and  legs  were  of  a  fine  cobalt 
blue,  strikingly  contrasting  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Merely  in  arrangement  of  colors  and  texture  of  plum- 
age this  little  bird  was  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  yet  these  com- 
prised only  half  its  strange  beauty.  Springing  from  each  side 
of  the  breast,  and  ordinarily  lying  concealed  under  the  wings, 
were  little  tufts  of  grayish  feathers  about  two  inches  long, 
and  each  terminated  by  a  broad  band  of  intense  emerald 
green.  These  plumes  can  be  raised  at  the  will  of  the  bird, 
and  spread  out  into  a  pair  of  elegant  fans  when  the  wings  are 
elevated.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ornament.  The  two  mid- 
dle feathers  of  the  tail  are  in  the  form  of  slender  wires  about 
five  inches  long,  and  which  diverge  in  a  beautiful  double 
curve.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  this  wire  is  webbed 
on  the  outer  side  only,  and  colored  of  a  fine  metallic  green,  and 
being  curled  spirally  inward,  form  a  pair  of  elegant  glittering 
buttons,  hanging  five  inches  below  the  body,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance apart.  These  two  ornaments,  the  breast-fans  and  the 
spiral-tipped  tail-wires,  are  altogether  unique,  not  occurring 
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on  any  other  species  of  the  eight  thousand  different  birds  that 
are  known  to  exist  upon  the  earth ;  and,  combined  with  the 
most  exquisite  beauty  of  plumage,  render  this  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  lovely  of  the  many  lovely  productions  of  nature. 
My  transports  of  admiration  and  delist  quite  amused  my  Am 
hosts,  who  saw  nothing  more  in  the  '^  burong  raja"  than  we 
do  in  the  robin  or  the  goldfinch*^ 

Thus  one  of  my  objects  in  coming  to  the  far  East  was  ac- 
complished. I  had  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  King  Bird  of 
Paradise  (Paradisea  regia),  which  had  been  described  by  lin- 
nseus  from  skins  preserved  in  a  mutilated  state  by  the  natives. 
I  knew  how  few  Europeans  had  ever  beheld  the  perfect  little 
organism  I  now  gazed  upon,  and  how  very  imperfectly  it  was 
6till  known  in  Europe.  The  emotions  excited  in  the  minds  of 
a  naturalist  who  has  long  desired  to  see  the  actual  thing  which 
he  has  hitherto  known  only  by  description,  drawing,  or  badly- 
preserved  external  covering,  especially  when  that  thing  is  of 
surpassing  rarity  and  beauty,  require  the  poetic  faculty  fully 
to  express  them.  The  remote  island  in  which  I  found  myseU 
situated,  in  an  almost  unvisited  sea,  far  from  the  tracks  of 
merchant-fleets  and  navies;  the  wild  luxuriant  tropical  forest, 
which  stretched  far  away  on  every  side ;  the  rude  uncultured 
savages  who  gathered  round  me — all  had  their  influence  in 
determining  the  emotions  with  which  I  gazed  upon  this  '^  thing 
of  beauty.'^  I  thought  of  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  during 
which  the  successive  generations  of  this  little  creature  had  run 
their  course — ^year  by  year  being  bom,  and  living  and  dying 
amid  these  dark  and  gloomy  woods,  with  no  intelligent  eye  to 
gaze  upon  their  loveliness — ^to  all  appearance  such  a  wanton 
waste  of  beauty.  Such  ideas  excite  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  It 
seems  sad  that  on  the  one  hand  such  exquisite  creatures  should 
live  out  their  lives  and  exhibit  their  charms  only  in  these  wild 
inhospitable  regions,  doomed  for  ages  yet  to  come  to  hopeless 
barbarism ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  should  civilized  man  ever 
reach  these  distant  lands,  and  bring  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  light  into  the  recesses  of  these  virgin  forests,  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  will  so  disturb  the  nicely-balanced  relations  ckE 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  to  cause  the  disappearance, 
and  finaUy  the  extinction,  of  these  very  beings  whose  wonder- 
'  See  the  upper  figure  on  Plate  V III.  at  commencement  of  Chap.  XXXVIII. 
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fal  structure  and  beauty  he  alone  is  fitted  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy.  This  consideration  must  surely  tell  us  that  all  living 
things  were  not  made  for  man.  Many  of  them  have  no  rela- 
tion to  him.  The  cycle  of  their  existence  has  gone  on  inde- 
pendently of  his,  and  is  disturbed  or  broken  by  every  advance 
in  man's  intellectiM  development;  and  their  happiness  and 
enjoyments,  their  loves  and  hates,  their  struggles  for  existence, 
their  vigorous  life  and  early  death,  would  seem  to  be  immedi- 
ately related  to  their  own  well-being  and  perpetuation  alone, 
limited  only  by  the  equal  well-being  and  perpetuation  of  the 
numberless  other  organisms  with  which  each  is  more  or  less 
intimately  connected. 

After  the  first  king-bird  was  obtained,  I  went  with  my  men 
into  the  forest,  and  we  were  not  only  rewarded  with  another 
in  equally  perfect  plumage,  but  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  little 
of  the  habits  of  both  it  and  the  larger  species.  It  frequents 
the  lower  trees  of  the  less  dense  forests,  and  is  very  active, 
flying  strongly  with  a  whirring  sound,  and  continually  hop- 
piiig  or  flying  from  branch  to  branch.  It  eats  hard  stone- 
bearing  fruits  as  large  as  a  gooseberry,  and  often  flutters  its 
wing9  after  the  manner  of  the  South  American  manakins,  at 
which  time  it  elevates  and  expands  the  beautiful  fans  with 
which  its  breast  is  adorned.  The  natives  of  Aru  call  it 
"  goby-goby." 

One  day  I  got  imder  a  tree  where  a  number  of  the  Great 
Paradise  Birds  were  assembled,  but  they  were  high  up  in  the 
thickest  of  the  foliage,  and  flying  and  jumping  about  so  con- 
tinually that  I  could  get  no  good  view  of  them.  At  length  I 
shot  one,  but  it  was  a  young  specimen,  and  was  entirely  of  a 
rich  chocolate-brown  color,  without  either  the  metallic  green 
throat  or  yellow  plumes  of  the  full-grown  bird.  All  that  I 
bad  yet  seen  resembled  this,  and  the  natives  told  me  that  it 
would  be  about  two  months  before  any  would  be  found  in 
full  plumage.  I  still  hoped,  therefore,  to  get  some.  Their 
voice  is  most  extraordinary.  At  early  mom,  before  the  sun 
has  risen,  we  hear  a  loud  cry  of  "  Wawk — wawk — ^wawk,  w5k 
— ^w6k — w5k,"  which  resounds  through  the  forest,  changing 
its  direction  continually.  This  is  the  Great  Bird  of  Paradise 
going  to  seek  his  breakfast.  Others  soon  follow  his  example ; 
lories  and  parroquets  cry  shrilly,  cockatoos  scream,  king-hunt- 
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ers  croak  and  bark,  and  the  variouB  smaller  birds  chirp  and 
whistle  their  morning  song.  As  I  lie  listening  to  these  inter- 
esting sounds,  I  realize  my  position  as  the  first  Enropean  who 
has  ever  lived  for  months  together  in  the  Aru  Islands,  a  place 
which  I  had  hoped  rather  than  expected  ever  to  visit.  I  think 
how  many  besides  myself  have  longed  to  reach  these  almost 
fairy  realms,  and  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  many  won- 
derful and  beautiful  things  which  I  am  daily  encountering. 
But  now  Ali  and  Baderoon  are  up  and  getting  ready  their 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  little  Baso  has  his  fire  lighted  and 
is  boiling  my  cofiee,  and  I  remember  that  I  had  a  black  cock- 
atoo brought  in  late  last  night,  which  I  must  skin  immediate- 
ly, and  so  I  jump  up  and  begin  my  day's  work  very  happily. 
This  cockatoo  is  the  first  I  have  seen,  and  is  a  great 
prize.  It  has  a  rather  small  and  weak  body,  long  weak  legs, 
large  wings,  and  an  enormously  developed  head,  ornamented 
with  a  magnificent  crest,  and  armed  with  a  sharp-pointed 
hooked  bill  of  immense  size  and  strength.  The  plumage 
is  entirely  black,  but  has  aU  over  it  the  curious  powdery 
white  secretion  characteristic  of  cockatoos.  The  cheeks  are 
bare,  and  of  an  intense  blood-red  color.  Instead  of  the  harsh 
scream  of  the  white  cockatoos,  its  voice  is  a  somewhat  plain- 
tive whistle.  The  tongue  is  a  curious  organ,  being  a  slen- 
der fleshy  cylinder  of  a  deep  red  color,  terminated  by  a  homy 
black  plate,  furrowed  across,  and  somewhat  prehensile.  The 
whole  tongue  has  a  considerable  extensile  power.  I  will  here 
relate  something  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  with  which  I  have 
since  become  acquainted.  It  frequents  the  lower  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  is  seen  singly,  or  at  most  two  or  three  together. 
It  flies  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and  may  be  killed  by  a  compar- 
atively slight  wound.  It  eats  various  fruits  and  seeds,  but 
seems  more  particularly  attached  to  the  kernel  of  the  kanary- 
nut,  which  grows  on  a  lofty  forest-tree  (Canarium  commune) 
abundant  in  the  islands  where  this  bird  is  found ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  gets  at  these  seeds  shows  a  correlation  of 
structure  and  habits,  which  would  point  out  the  "kanary  "  as 
its  special  food.  The  shell  of  this  nut  is  so  excessively  hard 
that  only  a  heavy  hammer  will  crack  it ;  it  is  somewhat  trian- 
gular, and  the  outside  is  quite  smooth.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bird  opens  these  nuts  is  very  curious.    Taking  one  end- 
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ways  in  its  bill  and  keeping  it  firm  by  a  pressure  of  the 
tongue,  it  cuts  a  transverse  notch  by  a  lateral  sawing  motion 
of  the  sharp-edged  lower  mandible.  This  done,  it  takes  hold 
of  the  nut  with  its  foot,  and,  biting  off  a  piece  of  leaf,  retains 
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it  in  the  deep  notch  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  again  seizing 
the  nut,  which  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  elastic  tis- 
sue of  the  leaf,  fixes  the  edge  of  the  lower  mandible  in  the 
notch,  and  by  a  powerful  nip  breaks  off  a  piece  of  the  shell. 
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Again  taking  the  nut  in  its  daws,  it  inserts  the  very  long  and 
sharp  point  of  the  bill  and  picks  out  the  kernel,  which  is  seized 
hold  of,  morsel  by  morsel,  by  the  extensive  tongue.  Thus 
every  detail  of  form  and  structure  in  the  extraordinary  bill  of 
this  bird  seems  to  have  its  use,  and  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  the  black  cockatoos  have  maintained  themselves  in  com- 
petition with  their  more  active  and  more  numerous  white  al- 
lies, by  their  power  of  existing  on  a  kind  of  food  which  no 
other  bird  is  able  to  extract  from  its  stony  shell.  The  species 
Is  the  MicrogloBsum  aterrimum  of  naturalists. 

During  the  two  weeks  which  I  spent  in  this  little  settle- 
ment, I  had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  natives  at 
their  own  home,  and  living  in  their  usual  manner.  There  is 
a  great  monotony  and  uniformity  in  every-day  savage  life,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  a  more  miserable  existence  than  when  it  had 
the  charm  of  novelty.  To  begin  with  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  existence  of  uncivilized  peoples — their  food — ^the 
Aru  men  have  no  regular  supply,  no  staff  of  life,  such  as 
bread,  rice,  mandiocca,  maize,  or  sago,  which  are  the  daily 
food  of  a  large  proportion  of  mankind.  They  have,  however, 
many  sorts  of  vegetables,  plantains,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
raw  sago ;  and  they  chew  up  vast  quantities  of  sugar-cane,  as 
well  as  betel-nuts,  gambir,  and  tobacco.  Those  who  live  on 
the  coast  have  plenty  of  fish ;  but  when  inland,  as  we  are  here, 
they  only  go  to  the  sea  occasionally,  and  then  bring  home 
cockles  and  other  shell-fish  by  the  boat-load.  Now  and  then 
they  get  wild  pig  or  kangaroo,  but  too  rarely  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  regular  part  of  their  diet,  which  is  essentially  veg- 
etable; and  what  is  of  more  importance,  as  affecting  their 
health,  green,  watery  vegetables,  imperfectly  cooked,  and  even 
these  in  varying  and  often  insufficient  quantities.  To  this 
diet  may  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  skin  diseases,  and 
ulcers  on  the  legs  and  joints.  The  scurfy  skin  disease  so 
common  among  savages  has  a  close  connection  with  the  poor- 
ness and  irregularity  of  their  living.  The  Malays,  who  are 
never  without  their  daily  rice,  are  generally  free  from  it ;  the 
Hill  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  who  grow  rice  and  live  well,  are  dean 
skinned,  while  the  less  industrious  and  less  cleanly  tribes,  who 
live  for  a  portion  of  the  year  on  fruits  and  vegetables  only, 
are  very  subject  to  this  malady.     It  seems  clear  that  in  this, 
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as  in  other  respects,  man  is  not  able  to  make  a  beast  of  him- 
self with  impunity,  feeding  like  the  cattle  on  the  herbs  and 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  taking  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  To 
maintain  his  health  and  beauty,  he  must  labor  to  prepare 
some  farinaceous  product  capable  of  being  stored  and  accumu- 
lated, so  as  to  give  him  a  regular  supply  of  wholesome  food. 
When  this  is  obtained,  he  may  add  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
meat  with  advantage. 

The  chief  luxury  of  the  Aru  people,  besides  betel  and  to- 
bacco, is  arrack  (Java  rum),  which  the  traders  bring  in  great 
quantities,  and  sell  very  cheap.  A  day's  fishing  or  rattan  cut- 
ting will  purchase  at  least  a  half-gallon  bottle ;  and  when  the 
tripang  or  birds'  nests  collected  during  a  season  are  sold,  they 
get  whole  boxes  each  containing  fifteen  such  bottles,  which 
the  inmates  of  a  house  will  sit  round  day  and  night  till  they 
have  finished.  They  themselves  tell  me  that  at  such  bouts 
they  often  tear  to  pieces  the  house  they  are  in,  break  and  de- 
stroy every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  make  such 
an  infernal  riot  as  is  alarming  to  behold. 

The  houses  and  furniture  are  on  a  par  with  the  food.  A 
rude  shed,  supported  on  rough  and  slender  sticks  rather  than 
posts,  no  walls,  but  the  floor  raised  to  within  a  fi>ot  of  the 
eaves,  is  the  style  of  architecture  they  usually  adopt.  Inside 
•  there  are  partition-walls  of  thatch,  forming  littie  boxes  or  sleep- 
ing-places, to  accommodate  the  two  or  three  separate  fami- 
lies that  usually  live  together.  A  few  mats,  baskets,  and  cook- 
ing-vessels, widi  plates  and  basins  purchased  from  the  Macas- 
sar traders,  constitute  their  whole  furniture ;  spears  and  bows 
are  their  weapons ;  a  sarong  or  mat  forms  the  clothing  of  the 
women,  a  waistcloth  of  the  men.  For  hours  or  even  for  days 
they  sit  idle  in  their  houses,  the  women  bringing  in  the  vege- 
tables or  sago  which  form  their  food.  Sometimes  they  hunt 
or  fish  a  little,  or  work  at  their  houses  or  canoes,  but  they 
seem  to  enjoy  pure  idleness,  and  work  as  little  as  they  can. 
They  have  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  life,  little  that  can 
be  called  pleasure,  except  idleness  and  conversation.  And  they 
certainly  do  talk  I  Every  evening  there  is  a  little  Babe! 
around  me :  but  as  I  understand  not  a  word  of  it,  I  go  on 
with  my  book  or  work  undisturbed.  Now  and  then  they 
scream  and  shout,  or  laugh  frantically  for  variety ;  and  this 
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goes  on  alternately  with  vociferous  talking  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  till  long  after  I  am  in  my  mosqaito-ctirtain  and 
sound  asleep. 

At  this  place  I  obtained  some  light  on  the  complicated 
mixture  of  races  in  Aru,  which  would  utterly  confound  an 
ethnologist.  Many  of  the  natives,  though  equally  dark  with 
the  others,  have  little  of  the  Papuan  physiognomy,  but  have 
more  delicate  features  of  the  European  type,  with  more  glos- 
sy, curling  hair.  These  at  first  quite  puzzled  me,  for  they  have 
no  more  resemblance  to  Malay  than  to  Papuan,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  skin  and  hair  would  forbid  the  idea  of  Dutch  inter- 
mixture. Listening  to  their  conversation,  however,  I  detect- 
ed some  words  that  were  familiar  to  me.  ^^Accab6  "  was  one ; 
and  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  an  accidental  resemblance,  I 
asked  the  speaker  in  Malay  what  '^  accab6  "  meant,  and  was 
told  it  meant  "  done  or  finished  " — a  true  Portuguese  word, 
with  its  meaning  retained.  Again,  I  heard  the  word  "  jafui  " 
often  repeated,  and  could  see,  without  inquiry,  that  its  mean- 
ing was  "  he'ff  gone,"  as  in  Portuguese.  "  Porco,"  too,  seems 
a  common  name,  though  the  people  have  no  idea  of  its  Euro- 
pean meaning.  This  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  I  at  once  un- 
derstood that  some  early  Portuguese  traders  had  penetrated  to 
these  islands,  and  mixed  with  the  natives,  influencing  their 
language,  and  leaving  in  their  descendants  for  many  genera-. 
tions  the  visible  characteristics  of  their  race.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  occasional  mixture  of  Malay,  Dutch,  and  Chinese  with 
the  indigenous  Papuans,  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the 
curious  varieties  of  form  and  feature  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  Aru.  In  this  very  house  there  was  a  Macassar  man, 
with  an  Aru  wife  and  a  family  of  mixed  children.  In  Dobbo 
I  saw  a  Javanese  and  an  Amboyna  man,  each  with  an  Aru 
wife  and  family ;  and  as  this  kind  of  mixture  has  been  going 
on  for  at  least  three  hundred  years,  and  probably  much  long- 
er, it  has  produced  a  decided  ^ect  on  the  physical  character- 
istics of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  islands, 
more  especially  in  Dobbo  and  the  parts  nearest  to  it. 

March  28<A. — ^The  orang-kaya  being  very  ill  with  fever, 
had  begged  to  go  home,  and  had  aiTanged  with  one  of  the 
men  of  the  house  to  go  on  with  me  as  his  substitute.  Now 
that  I  wanted  to  move,  the  bugbear  of  the  pirates  was  brought 
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up,  and  it  was  pronounced  unsafe  to  go  further  than  the  next 
small  river.  This  would  not  suit  me,  as  I  had  determined  to 
traverse  the  channel  called  Watelai  to  the  ^^  blakang-tana  ;^' 
but  my  guide  was  firm  in  his  dread  of  pirates,  of  which  I  knew 
there  was  now  no  danger,  as  several  vessels  had  gone  in  search 
of  them,  as  well  as  a  Dutch  gun-boat  which  had  arrived  since 
I  left  Dobbo.  I  had,  fortunately,  by  this  time  heard  that  the 
Dutch  ^^  commissie  "  had  really  arrived,  and  therefore  threat- 
ened that  if  my  guide  did  not  go  with  me  immediately  I  would 
appeal  to  the  authorities,  and  he  would  certainly  be  obliged  to 
give  back  the  cloth  which  the  orang-kaya  had  transferred  to 
him  in  prepayment.  This  had  the  desired  effect;  matters 
were  soon  arranged,  and  we  started  the  next  morning.  The 
wind,  however,  was  dead  against  us,  and  after  rowing  hard  till 
midday  we  put  in  to  a  small  river,  where  there  were  a  few 
huts,  to  cook  our  dinners.  The  place  did  not  look  very  prom: 
ising,  but  as  we  could  not  reach  our  destination,  the  Watelai 
River,  owing  to  the  contrary  wind,  I  thought  we  might  as 
well  wait  here  a  day  or  two.  I  therefore  paid  a  chopper  for 
the  use  of  a  small  shed,  and  got  my  bed  and  some  boxes  on 
shore.  In  the  evening,  after  dark,  we  were  suddenly  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  "  bajak  1  bajak !"  (pirates).  The  men  all  seized 
their  bows  and  spears  and  rushed  down  to  the  beach ;  we  got 
hold  of  oflr  guns  and  prepared  for  action,  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes all  came  back  laughing  and  chattering,  for  it  had  proved 
to  be  only  a  small  boat  and  some  of  their  own  comrades  re- 
turned from  fishing.  When  all  was  quiet  again,  one  of  the 
men,  who  could  speak  a  little  Malay,  came  to  me  and  begged 
me  not  to  sleep  too  hard.  "  Why  ?"  said  I.  «  Perhaps  the 
pirates  may  really  come,"  said  he  very  seriously,  which  made 
me  laugh  and  assure  him  I  should  sleep  as  hard  as  I  could. 

Two  days  were  spent  here,  but  the  place  was  unproductive 
of  insects  or  birds  of  interest,  so  we  made  another  attempt  to 
get  on.  As  soon  as  we  got  a  little  away  from  the  land  we  had 
a  fair  wind,  and  in  six  hours'  sailing  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  Watelai  channel,  which  divides  the  most  northerly  from 
the  middle  portion  of  Am.  At  its  mouth  this  was  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  but  soon  narrowed,  and  a  mile  or  two  on  it  as- 
sumed entirely  the  aspa-^t  of  a  river  about  the  width  of  the 
Thames  at  London,  winding  among  low  but  undulating  and 
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often  hilly  country.  The  scene  was  exactly  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  interior  of  a  continent.  The  channel  contiii- 
ued  of  a  uniform  average  width,  with  reaches  and  sinuous 
bends,  one  bank  being  often  precipitous,  or  eren  forming  Ytst- 
tioal  cliffs,  while  the  other  was  flat  and  apparently  alluvial; 
and  it  was  only  the  pure  salt  water,  and  the  absence  of  any 
stream  but  the  slight  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  that  would 
enable  a  person  to  tell  that  he  was  navigating  a  strait  and  not 
a  river.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  carried  us  along,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  our  oars,  till  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  we  landed  where  a  little  brook  formed  two  or  three 
basins  in  the  coral  rook,  and  th^i  fell  in  a  miniature  cascade 
into  the  salt-water  river.  Here  we  bathed  and  cooked  our 
dinner,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  lazily  till  sunset,  when  we  pur- 
sued our  way  for  two  hours  more,  and  then  moored  our  little 
vessel  to  an  overhanging  tree  for  the  night 

At  Ave  the  next  morning  we  started  again,  and  in  an  hour 
overtook  four  large  praus,  containing  the  '^  conmussie,''  who  had 
come  from  Dobbo  to  make  their  official  tour  round  tlie  isl- 
ands, and  had  passed  us  in  the  night.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Dutchmen,  one  of  whom  spoke  a  little  EhgUsh,  but  we  found 
that  we  could  get  on  much  better  with  Malay.  They  told  me 
that  they  had  been  delayed'  going  after  the  pirates  to  one  of 
the  northern  islands,  and  had  seen  three  of  their  fbssels,  but 
could  not  catch  them,  because  on  being  pursued  they  rowed 
out  in  the  wind^s  eye,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  having 
about  fifty  oars  to  each  boat.  Having  had  some  tea  with 
them,  I  bade  them  adieu,  and  turned  up  a  narrow  channel, 
which  our  pilot  said  would  take  us  to  the  village  of  WateLai, 
on  the  west  side  of  Aru.  After  going  some  miles  we  found 
the  channel  nearly  blocked  up  with  coral,  so  that  our  boat 
grated  along  the  bottom,  crunching  What  may  truly  be  called 
the  living  rock.  Sometimes  all  hands  had  to  get  out  and  wade, 
to  lighten  the  vessel  toidlift  it  over  the  shallowest  places;  but 
at  length  we  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  reached  a  wide  bay 
or  estuary  studded  with  little  rocks  and  islets,  and  opening  to 
the  western  sea  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  "  blakang- 
tana.^'  I  now  found  that  the  village  we  were  going  to  was 
miles  away  ;  that  we  should  have  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  round 
a  rocky  point.    A  squall  seemed  coming  on ;  and  as  I  have  a 
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horror  of  small  boats  at  sea,  and  from  all  I  could  learn  Wate- 
lai  Tillage  was  not  a  place  to  stop  at  (no  birds  of  paradise  be- 
ing found  there),  I  det^mined  to  return  and  go  to  a  village  I 
had  heard  of  np  a  tributary  of  the  Wetelai  River,  and  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  main-land  of  Am.  The  people 
there  were  said  to  be  good,  and  to.  be  accustomed  to  hunting 
and  bird-catching,  being  too  far  inland  to  get  any  part  of  their 
food  from  the  sea.  While  I  was  deciding  this  point  the  squaU 
burst  upon  us,  and  soon  raised  a  rolling  sea  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter, which  upset  an  oil-bottle  and  a  lamp,  broke  some  of  my 
crockery,  and  threw  us  all  into  confusion.  Rowing  hard,  we 
managed  to  get  back  into  the  main  river  by  dusk,  and  looked 
out  for  a  place  to  cook  our  suppers.  It  happened  to  be  high 
water,  and  a  very  high  tide,  so  that  every  piece  of  sand  or 
beach  was  covered;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  after  much  groping  in  the  dark,  that  we  discovered  a  lit- 
tle sloping  piece  of  rock  about  two  feet  square  on  which  to 
make  a  fire  and  cook  some  rice.  The  next  day  we  continued 
our  way  back,  and  on  the  following  day  entered  a  stream  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Watelai  River,  and,  ascending  to  where 
navigation  ceased,  found  the  little  village  of  Wanumbai,  con- 
sisting of  two  large  houses  surrounded  by  plantations,  amid 
the  virgin  forests  of  Aru. 

As  I  liked  the  look  of  the  place,  and  was  desirous  of  stay- 
ing some  time,  I  sent  my  pilot  to  try  and  make  a  bargain  for 
house  accommodation.  The  owner  and  chief  man  of  the  place 
made  many  excuses.  First,  he  was  afraid  I  would  not  like 
his  house,  and  then  was  doubtful  whether  his  son  who  was 
away  would  like  his  admitting  me.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  myself,  and  tried  to  explain  what  I  was  doing,  and  how 
many  things  I  would  buy  of  them,  and  showed  him  my  stock 
of  beads  and  knives  and  cloth  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  I 
would  spend  with  his  family  and  friends  if  he  would  give  me 
house-room.  He  seemed  a  little  staggered  at  this,  and  said  he 
would  talk  to  his  wife,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  went  for  a 
little  walk  to  see  the  neighborhood.  When  I  came  back  I 
again  sent  my  pilot,  saying  that  I  would  go  away  if  he  would 
not  give  me  part  of  his  house.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  re- 
turned with  a  demand  for  about  half  the  cost  of  building  a 
house,  for  the  rent  of  a  small  portion  of  it  for  a  few  weeks. 
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As  the  only  diffioalty  now  was  a  pecuniary  one,  I  got  oat  aboat 
ten  yards  of  cloth,  an  axe,  with  a  few  beads  and  some  tobac- 
co, and  sent  them  as  my  final  offer  tor  the  part  of  the  house 
which  I  had  before  pointed  out.  This  was  accepted  after  a 
little  more  talk,  and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session. 

The  house  was  a  good  large  one,  raised  as  usual  about 
seven  feet  on  posts,  the  walls  about  three  or  four  feet  more, 
with  a  high-pitched  roof.  The  floor  was  of  bamboo  laths, 
and  in  the  sloping  roof  was  an  immense  shutter,  which  could 
be  lifted  and  propped  up  to  admit  light  and  air.  At  the  end 
where  this  was  situated  the  floor  was  raised  about  a  foot^  and 
this  piece,  about  ten  feet  wide  by  twenty  long,  quite  open  to 
the  rest  of  the  house,  was  the^  portion  I  was  to  occupy.  At 
one  end  of  this  piece,  separated  by  a  thatch  partition,  was  a 
cooking-place,  with  a  clay  floor  and  shelves  for  crockery.  At 
the  opposite  end  I  had  my  mosquito-curtain  hung,  and  round 
the  wsjls  we  arranged  my  boxes  and  other  stores,  fitted  up  a 
table  and  seat,  and  with  a  little  cleaning  and  dusting  made  the 
place  look  quite  comfortable.  My  boat  was  then  hauled  up 
on  shore,  and  covered  with  palm-leaves,  the  sails  and  oars 
brought  in-doors,  a  hanging-stage  for  drying  my  specimens 
erected  outside  the  house  and  another  inside,  and  my  boys 
were  set  to  clean  their  guns  and  get  all  ready  for  beginning 
work. 

The  next  day  I  occupied  myself  in  exploring  the  paths  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  small  river  up  which  we 
had  ascended  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  this  point,  above  which 
it  is  a  little  rocky  brook,  which  quite  dries  up  in  the  hot  sea- 
son. There  was  now,  however,  a  fair  stream  of  water  in  it ; 
and  a  path  which  was  partly  in  and  partly  by  the  side  of  the 
water,  promised  well  for  insects,  as  I  here  saw  the  magnificent 
blue  butterfly  (Papilio  Ulysses),  as  well  as  several  other  fine 
species,  flopping  lazily  along,  sometimes  resting  high  up  on  the 
foliage  which  drooped  over  the  water,  at  others  settling  down 
on  the  damp  rock  or  on  the  edges  of  muddy  pools.  A  little 
way  oil  several  paths  branched  o£E  through  patches  of  second- 
growth  forest  to  cane-fields,  gardens,  and  scattered  houses,  be- 
yond which  again  the  dark  wall  of  verdure  striped  with  tree- 
trunks,  marked  out  the  limits  of  the  primeval  forests.    The 
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voices  of  many  birds  promised  good  shooting,  and  on  my  re- 
turn I  found  that  my  boys  had  already  obtained  two  or  tiiiree 
kinds  I  had  not  seen  before;  and  in  the  evening  a  native 
brought  me  a  rare  and  beautiful  species  of  ground-thrush 
(Pitta  novse-guinesB)  hitherto  only  known  from  New  Guinea. 
As  I  improved  my  acquaintance  with  them  I  became  much 
interested  in  these  people,  who  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  true 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  Aru  Islands,  tolerably  fi'ee  from  for- 
eign admixture.  The  house  I  lived  in  contained  four  or  five 
families,  and  there  were  generally  from  six  to  a  dozen  visitors 
besides.  They  kept  up  a  continual  row  from  morning  till 
night — talking,  laughing,  shouting  without  intermission — not 
very  pleasant  but  interesting  as  a  study  of  national  character. 
My  boy  Ali  said  to  me,  "Banyak  quot  bitchara  orang  Aru" 
(The  Aru  people  are-  very  strong^  talkers),  never  having  been 
accustomed  to  such  eloquence  either  in  his  own  or  any  other 
country  he  had  hitherto  visited.  Of  an  evening  the  men, 
having  got  over  their  first  shyness,  began  to  talk  to  me  a  little, 
asking  about  my  country,  etc.,  and  in  return  I  questioned  them 
about  any  traditions  they  had  of  their  own  origin.  I  had, 
however,  very  little  success,  for  I  could  not  possibly  make 
them  understand  the  simple  question  of  where  the  Aru  people 
first  came  from.  I  put  it  in  every  possible  way  to  them,  but 
it  was  a  subject  quite  beyond  their  speculations ;  they  had 
evidently  never  thought  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  were 
unable  to  conceive  a  thing  so  remote  and  so  unnecessary  to  be 
thought  about  as  their  own  origin.  Finding  this  hopeless,  I 
asked  if  they  knew  when  the  trade  with  Aru  first  began,  when 
the  Bugis  and  Chinese  and  Macassar  men  first  came  in  their 
praus  to  buy  tripang  and  tortoise-shell,  and  birds'  nests,  and 
paradise  birds  ?  This  they  comprehended,  but  replied  that 
there  had  always  been  the  same  trade  as  long  as  they  or  their 
fathers  recollected,  but  that  this  was  the  first  time  a  real  white 
man  had  come  among  them,  and,  said  they,  "  You  see  how  the 
people  come  every  day  from  all  the  villages  round  to  look  at 
you."  This  was  very  flattering,  and  accounted  for  the  great 
concourse  of  visitors  which  I  had  at  first  imagined  was  acci- 
dental. A  few  years  before  I  had  been  one  of  the  gazers  at 
the  Zoolus  and  the  Aztecs  in  London.  Now  the  tables  were 
turned  upon  me,  for  I  was  to  these  people  a  new  and  strange 
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yariety  of  man,  and  had  the  honor  of  affording  to  them,  in  my 
own  person,  an  attractive  exhibition  gratis. 

All  the  men  and  boys  of  Am  are  expert  archers,  never  stir- 
ring without  their  bows  and  arrows.    They  shoot  all  sorts  of 
birds,  as  well  as  pigs  and  kangaroos  occasionally,  and  thus 
have  a  tolerably  good  sapply  of  meat  to  eat  with  their  v^e- 
tables.    The  result,  of  this  better  living  is  superior  healthiness, 
well-made  bodies,  and  generally  dear  skins.    They  brought 
me  numbers  of  small  birds  in  exchange  for  beads  or  tobacco, 
but  mauled  them  terribly,  notwithstanding  my  repeated  in- 
structions.   When  they  got  a  bird  alive  they  would  often  tie 
a  string  to  its  leg,  and  keep  it  a  day  or  two,  till  its  plumage 
was  so  draggled  and  dirtied  as  to  be  almost  worthless.    One  of 
the  first  things  I  got  from  them  was  a  living  specimen  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful  racquet-tailed  kingfisher.    Seeing  how 
much  I  admired  it,  they  afterward  brought  me  several  more, 
which  were  all  caught  before  daybreak,  sleeping  in  cavities  of 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  stream.    My  hunters  also  shot  a  few 
specimens,  and  almost  all  of  them  had  the  red  bill  more  or  leas 
clogged  with  mud  and  earth.    This  indicates  the  habits  of  the 
bird,  which,  though  popularly  a  king-fisher,  never  catches  fish, 
but  lives  on  insects  and  minute  shells,  which  it  picks  up  in  the 
forest,  darting  down  upon  them  from  its  perch  on  some  low 
branch.    The  genus  Tanysiptera,  to  which  this  bird  belongs, 
is  remarkable  for  the  enormously  lengthened  tail,  which  in  all 
other  kingfishers  is  small  and  short.     Lumseus  named  the 
species  known  to  him  ^^the  goddess  kingfisher"  (Alcedo  dea), 
from  its  extreme  grace  and  beauty,  the  plumage  being  brilliant 
blue  and  white,  with  the  bill  red,  like  coral.    Several  species 
of  these  interesting  birds  are  now  known,  all  confined  within 
the  very  limited  area  which  comprises  the  Moluccas,  li^ew 
Guinea,  and  the  extreme  North  of  Australia.    They  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  that  several  of  them  can  only  be  distin- 
guished by  careful  comparison.    One  of  the  rarest,  however, 
which  inhabits  New  Guinea,  is  very  distinct  from  the  rest,  be- 
ing bright  red  beneath  instead  of  white.    That  which  I  now 
obtained  was  a  new  one,  and  has  been  named  Tanysiptera 
hydrocharis,  but  in  general  form  and  coloration  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  larger  species  found  in  Amboyna,  and  figured  at 
page  305. 
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New  and  interesting  birds  were  oontinnally  brought  in, 
either  by  my  own  boys  or  by  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  Ali  arrived  triomphant  one  afternoon  with  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Great  Bird  of  Paradise.  The  ornamental  plumes 
had  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth,  but  the  richness  of  their 
glossy  orange  coloring,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  loose- 
ly-waving feathers,  were  unsurpassable.  At  the  same  time  a 
great  black  cockatoo  was  brought  in,  as  well  as  a  fine  fruit- 
pigeon  and  several  small  birds,  so  that  we  were  all  kept  hard 
at  work  skinning  till  sunset.  Just  as  we  had  cleared  away 
and  packed  up  for  the  night,  a  strange  beast  was  brought, 
which  had  been  shot  by  the  natives.  It  resembled  in  size,  and 
in  its  white  woolly  covering,  a  small  fat  lamb,  but  had  short  legs, 
hand-like  feet  with  large  claws,  and  a  long  prehensile  tail.  It 
was  a  CuBcus  (G.  maculatus),  one  of  the  curious  marsupial 
animals  of  the  Papuan  r^on,  and  I  was  very  desirous  to  ob- 
tain the  skin.  The  owners,  however,  said  they  wanted  to  eat 
it;  and  though  I  offered  them  a  good  price,  and  promised  to 
give  them  all  the  meat,  there  was  great;  hesitation.  Suspect- 
ing the  reason,  I  offered,  though  it  was  nighty  to  set  to  work 
immediately  and  get  out  the  body  for  them,  to  which  they 
agreed.  The  creature  was  much  hacked  about,  and  the  two 
hind  feet  almost  cut  ofE,  but  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  speci- 
men of  the  kind  I  had  seen ;  and  after  an  hour's  hard  work  I 
handed  over  the  body  to  the  owners,  who  immediately  cut  it 
up  and  roasted  it  for  supper. 

As  this  was  a  very  good  place  for  birds,  I  determined  to 
remain  a  month  longer,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  a  native 
boat  going  to  Dobbo  to  send  Ali  for  a  fresh  supply  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions.  They  started  on  the  10th  of  April,  and 
the  house  was  crowded  with  about  a  hundred  men,  boys,  wom- 
en, and  girls,  bringing  their  loads  of  sugar-cane,  plantains,  sirih- 
leaf,  yams,  etc. ;  one  lad  going  from  each  house  to  sell  the  prod- 
uce and  make  purchases.  The  noise  was  indescribable.  At  least 
fifty  of  the  hundred  were  always  talking  at  once,  and  that  not 
in  the  low  measured  tones  of  the  apathetically  polite  Malay, 
but  with  loud  voices,  shouts,  and  screaming  laughter,  in  which 
the  women  and  children  were  even  more  conspicuous  than  the 
men.  It  was  only  while  gazing  at  me  that  their  tongues  were 
moderately  quiet,  because  their  eyes  were  fuUy  occupied.   The 
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black  vegetable  soil  here  overlying  the  coral  rock  is  very  rich, 
and  the  sugar-cane  was  finer  tiian  any  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
canes  brought  to  the  boat  were  often  ten  and  even  twelve  feet 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  short  joints  throughout, 
swelling  between  the  knots  with  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
juice.  At  Dobbo  they  get  a  high  price  for  it,  Ic^.  to  3dL  a 
stick,  and  there  is  an  insatiable  demand  among  the  crews  of 
the  praus  and  the  Baba  fishermen.  Here  they  eat  it  contin- 
ually. They  half  live  on  it,  and  sometimes  feed  their  pigs 
with  it  Near  every  house  are  great  heaps  of  the  refuse  cane ; 
and  large  wicker-baskets  to  contain  this  refuse  as  it  is  produced 
form  a  regular  part  of  thfe  furniture  of  a  house.  Whatever 
time  of  the  day  you  enter,  you  are  sure  to  find  three  or  four 
people  with  a  yard  of  cane  in  one  hand,  a  knife  in  the  other, 
and  a  basket  between  their  legs,  hacking,  paring,  chewing,  and 
basket-filling,  with  a  persevering  assiduity  which  reminds  one 
of  a  hungry  cow  grazing,  or  of  a  caterpiller  eating  up  a  leaf. 
After  five  days'  absence  the  boats  returned  from  Dobbo, 
bringing  Ali  and  all  the  things  I  had  sent  for  quite  safe.  A 
large  party  had  assembled,  to  be  ready  to  carry  home  the  goods 
brought,  among  which  were  a  good  many  cocoa-nuts,  which  are 
IX  great  luxury  here.  It  seems  strange  that  they  should  never 
plant  them ;  but  the  reason  simply  is  that  they  can  not  bring 
their  hearts  to  bury  a  good  nut  for  the  prospective  advantage 
of  a  crop  twelve  years  hence.  There  is  also  the  chance  of  the 
fi'uits  being  dug  up  and  eaten,  unless  watched  night  and  day. 
Among  the  things  I  had  sent  for  was  a  box  of  arrack,  and  I 
was  now  of  course  besieged  with  requests  for  a  little  drop.  I 
gave  them  a  flask  (about  two  bottles),  which  was  very  soon 
finished,  and  I  was  assured  that  there  were  many  present  who 
had  not  had  a  taste.  As  I  feared  my  box  would  very  soon 
be  emptied  if  I  supplied  all  their  demands,  I  told  them  I  had 
given  them  one,  but  the  second  they  must  pay  for,  and  that 
afterward  I  must  have  a  paradise  bird  for  each  flask.  They 
immediately  sent  round  to  all  the  neighboring  houses,  and 
mustered  up  a  rupee  in  Dutch  copper  money,  got  their  second 
flask,  and  drunk  it  as  quickly  as  the  first,  and  were  then  very 
talkative,  but  less  noisy  and  importunate  than  I  had  expected. 
Two  or  three  of  them  got  round  me  and  begged  me,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  to  tell  them  the  name  of  my  country.     Then, 
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as  they  coald  not  pronoonce  it  satisfactorily,  they  insisted 
that  I  was  deceiving  them,  and  that  it  was  a  name  of  my  own 
invention.  One  funny  old  man,  who  bore  a  ludicrous  resem- 
blance to  a  friend  of  mine  at  home,  was  almost  indignant 
"  TJnglung  I"  said  he, "  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  name  ?  ang- 
lang — ^anger-lang — ^that  can't  be  the  name  of  your  country; 
you  are  playing  with  us."  Then  he  tried  to  give  a  convincing 
illustration.  "  My  country  is  Wanumbai — any  body  can  say 
Wanuinbai.  Fm  an  ^  orang- Wanumbai ;'  but,N'glung!  who 
ever  beard  of  such  a  name  ?  Do  tell  us  the  real  name  of  your 
country,  and  then  when  you  are  gone  we  shall  know  how  to 
talk  about  you.''  To  this  luminous  argument  and  remon- 
strance I  could  oppose  nothing  but  assertion,  and  the  whole 
party  remained  firmly  convinced  that  I  was  for  some  reason 
or  other  deceiving  them.  They  then  attacked  me  on  another 
point — ^what  all  the  animals  and  birds  and  insects  and  shells 
were  preserved  so  carefully  for.  They  had  often  asked  me 
this  before,  and  I  had  tried  to  explain  to  them  that  they  would 
be  stufEed,  and  made  to  look  as  if  alive,  and  people  in  my 
country  would  go  to  look  at  them.  But  this  was  not  satisfy- 
ing ;  in  my  country  there  must  be  many  better  things  to  look 
at,  and  they  could  not  believe  I  would  take  so  much  trouble 
with  their  birds  and  beasts  just  for  people  to  look  at.  They 
did  not  want  to  look  at  them ;  and  we,  who  made  calico  and 
glass  and  knives,  and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things,  could  not 
want  things  from  Aru  to  look  at.  They  had  evidently  been 
thinking  about  it,  and  had  at  length  got  what  seemed  a  very 
satisfactory  theory ;  for  the  same  old  man  said  to  me,  in  a  low 
mysterious  voice, "  What  becomes  of  them  when  you  go  on 
to  the  sea  ?"  "  Why,  they  are  all  packed  up  in  boxes,"  said 
I.  "  What  did  you  think  became  of  them  ?"  "  They  all  come 
to  life  again,  don't  they  ?"  said  he ;  and  though  I  tried  to  joke 
it  off,  and  said  if  they  did  we  should  have  plenty  to  eat  at  sea, 
he  stuck  to  his  opinion,  and  kept  repeating,  with  an  air  of 
deep  conviction,  ^'Yes,  they  all  come  to  life  again,  that's  what 
they  do— they  all  come  to  life  again." 

After  a  little  while,  and  a  good  deal  of  talking  among  them- 
selves, he  began  again, "  I  know  all  about  it — oh,  yes.  Before 
you  came  we  had  rain  every  day — ^very  wet  indeed ;  now,  ever 
since  you  have  been  here,  it  is  fine  hot  weather.    Oh  yes,  I 
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know  all  aboat  it;  you  can't  deceive  me."  And  so  I  was  set 
down  as  a  conjurer,  and  was  nnable  to  repel  the  charge.  But 
the  conjurer  was  completely  puzzled  by  the  next  qaestion: 
^^  What,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  is  the  great  ship,  where  the  Bngis 
and  Chinamen  go  to  sell  their  things?  It  is  always  in  the 
great  sea — its  name  is  Jong ;  teU  us  all  about  it."  In  vain  I 
inquired  what  they  knew  about  it ;  they  knew  nothing  but 
that  it  was  called  '^  Jong,"  and  was  always  in  the  sea,  and  was 
a  very  great  ship,  and  concluded  with,  *^  Perhaps  that  is  your 
country  ?"  Finding  that  I  could  not  or  would  not  tell  ihem 
any  thing  about  ^'  Jong,"  there  came  more  regrets  that  I  would 
not  tell  them  the  real  name  of  my  country ;  and  then  a  long 
string  of  compliments,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a  muoh  better 
sort  of  a  person  than  the  Bugis  and  Chinese,  who  sometimes 
came  to  trade  with  them,  for  I  gave  them  things  for  nothing, 
and  did  not  try  to  cheat  them.  How  long  would  I  stop  was 
the  next  earnest  inquiry.  Would  I  stay  two  or  three  months  ? 
They  would  get  me  plenty  of  birds  and  animals,  and  I  mi^t 
soon  finish  all  the  goods  I  had  brought,  and  then,  said  the  old 
spokesman,  ^'  Don't  go  away,  but  send  for  more  things  from 
Dobbo,  and  stay  here  a  year  or  two."  And  then  again  the  old 
story,  '^  Do  tell  us  the  name  of  your  country.  We  know  the 
Bugis  men,  and  the  Macassar  men,  and  the  Java  men,  and  the 
China  men ;  only  you,  we  don't  know  from  what  country  yon 
come.  Ung-lung !  it  can't  be ;  I  know  that  is  not  the  name 
of  your  country."  Seeing  no  end  to  this  long  talk,  I  said  I 
was  tired,  and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep ;  so  after  begging — one 
a  little  bit  of  dry  fish  for  his  supper,  and  another  a  little  salt 
to  eat  with  his  sago — they  went  off  very  quietly,  and  I  went 
outside  and  took  a  stroll  round  the  house  by  moonlight,  think- 
ing of  the  simple  people  and  the  strange  productions  of  Aru, 
and  then  turned  in  under  my  mosquito-curtain,  to  sleep  with 
a  sense  of  perfect  security  in  the  midst  of  these  good-natured 
savages. 

We  now  had  seven  or  eight  days  of  hot  and  dry  weather, 
which  reduced  the  little  river  to  a  succession  of  shallow  pools, 
connected  by  the  smallest  possible  thread  of  trickling  water. 
If  there  were  a  dry  season  like  that  of  Macassar,  the  Am  Isl- 
ands would  be  uninhabitable,  as  there  is  no  part  of  them  much 
above  a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  whole  being  a  mass  of 
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porous  coraUine  rock,  allows  the  surface  water  rapidly  to  es- 
cape. The  only  dry  season  they  have  is  for  a  month  or  two 
aboat  September  or  October,  and  there  is  then  an  excessive 
scarcity  of  water,  so  that  sometimes  hundreds  of  birds  and 
other  animals  die  of  drought.  The  natives  then  remove  to 
houses  near  the  sources  of  the  small  streams,  where,  in  the 
shady  depths  of  the  forest,  a  small  quantity  of  water  still  re- 
mains. Even  then  many  of  them  have  to  go  miles  for  their 
water,  which  they  keep  in  large  bamboos,  and  use  very  spar^ 
ingly.  They  assure  me  that  they  catch  and  kUl  game  of  all 
kinds,  by  watching  at  the  water-holes  or.  setting  snares  around 
them.  That  would  be  the  time  for  me  to  make  my  collections ; 
but  the  want  of  water  would  be  a  terrible  annoyance,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  away  before  another  whole  year  had 
passed  made  it  out  of  the  question. 

Ever  since. leaving  Dobbo  I  had  suffered  terribly  from  in- 
sects, who  seemed  here  bent  upon  revenging  my  long-contin- 
ued persecution  of  theif  race.  At  our  first  stopping-place 
sand-flies  were  very  abundant  at  night,  penetrating  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  producing  a  more  lasting  irritation  than 
mosquitoes.  My  feet  and  ankles  especially  suffered^  and  were 
completely  covered  with  little  red  swollen  specks,  which  tor- 
mented me  horribly.  On  arriving  here,  we  were  delighted  to 
find  the  house  free  from  sand-flies  or  lyosquitoes,  but  in  the 
plantations,  where  my  daily  walks  led  me,  the  day^biting  mos- 
quitoes swanned,  and  seemed  especially  to  delight  in  attacking 
my  poor  feet.  After  a  month's  incessant  punishment,  those 
useful  members  rebelled  against  such  treatment  and  broke 
into  open  insurrection,  throwing  out  numerous  inflamed  ulcers, 
which  were  very  painful,  and  stopped  me  from  walking.  So 
I  found  myself  confined  to  the  house,  and  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  leaving  it.  Wounds  or  sores  in  the  feet  are  es- 
pecially difficult  to  heal  in  hot  climates,  and  I  therefore  dread- 
ed them  more  than  any  other  illness.  The  confinement  was 
very  annoying,  as  the  fine  hot  weather  was  excellent  for  insects, 
of  which  I  had  every  promise  of  obtaining  a  fine  collection ; 
and  it  is  only  by  daily,  and  unremitting  search  that  the  smaller 
kinds,  and  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  specimens,  can  be 
obtained.  When  I  crawled  down  to  the  river-side  to  bathe,  I 
often  saw  the  blue-winged  Pjq)ilio  XJlysses,  or  some  other  equal- 
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ly  rare  and  beaatifol  insect ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
patience,  and  to  return  quietly  to  my  bird-akinning,  or  what- 
ever other  work  I  had  in-doors.  llie  stings  and  bites  and 
ceaseless  irritation  caused  by  these  pests  of  the  tropical  forests 
would  be  borne  uncomplainingly ;  but  to  be  kept  prisoner  by 
them  in  so  rich  and  unexplored  a  country,  where  rare  and 
beautiful  creatures  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  forest  ramble 
— a  country  reached  by  such  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  and 
which  might  not  in  the  present  century  be  again  visited  for 
the  same  purpose — ^is  a  punishment  too  severe  for  a  naturalist 
to  pass  over  in  silence. 

I  had,  however,  some  consolation  in  the  birds  my  boys 
brought  home  daily,  more  especially  the  Paradiseas,  which  they 
at  length  obtained  in  full  plumage.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to 
my  mind  to  get  these,  for  I  conld  hardly  have  torn  myself 
away  from  Aru  had  I  not  obtained  specimens.  But  what  I 
valued  ahnost  as  much  as  the  birds  themselves  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  habits,  which  I  was  d^y  obtaining  both  from 
the  accounts  of  my  hunters^  and  from  the  conversation  of  the 
natives.  The  birds  had  now  commenced  what  the  people  here 
call  their  ^'  s&caleli,''  or  dancing-parties,  in  certain  trees  in  the 
forest,  which  are  not  fruit-trees,  as  I  at  first  imagined,  but 
which  have  an  immense  head  of  spreading  branches  and  laige 
but  scattered  leaves,  giving  a  clear  space  for  the  birds  to  play 
and  exhibit  their  plumes.  On  one  of  these  trees  a  dozen  or 
twenty  fuU-plumaged  male  birds  assemble  together,  raise  up 
their  wings,  stretch  out  their  necks,  and  elevate  their  exquimte 
plumes,  keeping  them  in  a  continual  vibration.  Between  whiles 
they  fly  across  from  branch  to  branch  in  great  excitement,  so 
that  the  whole  tree  is  filled  with  waving  plumes  in  every  va- 
riety of  attitude  and  motion.  (See  Frontispiece.)  The  bird 
itself  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  crow,  and  is  of  a  rich  coffee-brown 
color.  The  head  and  neck  is  of  a  pure  straw  yellow  above, 
and  rich  metallic  green  beneath.  The  long  plumy  tufts  of 
golden-orange  feathers  spring  from  the  sides  beneath  each 
wing,  and  when  the  bird  is  in  repose  ar&  partly  concealed  by 
them.  At  the  time  of  its  excitement,  however,  the  wings  are 
raised  vertically  over  the  back,  the  head  is  bent  down  and 
stretched  out,  and  the  long  plumes  are  raised  up  and  expand- 
ed till  they  form  two  magnificent  golden  fans,  striped  with 
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deep  red  at  the  base,  and  fading  off  into  the  pale  brown  tint 
of  the  finely  divided  and  softly  waving  points.  The  whole 
bird  is  then  overshadowed  by  them,  the  cronehing  body,yel* 
low  head,  and  emerald-green  throat  f onning  bnt  the  founda- 
tion and  setting  to  the  golden  glory  which  waves  above. 
When  seen  in  this  attitude,  the  bird  of  paradise  really  de- 
serves its  name,  and  most  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  and  most  wonderfnl  of  living  thongs.,  I  continued  also 
to  get  specimens  of  the  lovely  little  king-bird  occasionally,  as 
well  as  numbers  of  brilliant  pigeons,  sweet  litde  parroquets, 
and  many  curious  small  birds,  most  neariy  resembling  those 
of  Australia  and  N^w  Gxdnea. 

Here,  as  among  most  savage  people  I  have  dwdt  among,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  human  form — ^a  beau^ 
of  which  stay-at-home  civilized  people  can  scarcely  have  any 
conception.  What  are  the  finest  Gredan  statues  to  the  living, 
moving,  breathing  men  I  saw  daily  around  me?  The  unre- 
strained grace  of  the  naked  savage  as  he  goes  about  his  daily 
occupations,  or  lounges  at  his  ease,  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  a  youth  bending  his  bow  is  the  perfection  of  manly 
beauty.  The  women,  however,  except  in  extreme  youth,  are 
by  no  means  so  pleasant  to  look  at  as  the  men.  Their  strong- 
ly-marked features  are  very  unf eminine,  and  hard  work,  priva-^ 
tions,  and  very  early  marriages  soon  destroy  whatever  of  beau- 
ty or  grace  they  may  for  a  short  time  possess.  Their  toilet 
is  very  simple,  but  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  coarse  and 
disgusting.  It  consists  solely  of  »  mat  or  plaited  strips  of 
palm-leaves,  worn  tight  round  the  body,  and  reaching  from 
the  hips  to  the  knees.  It  seems  not  to  be  changed  till  worn 
out,  is  seldom  washed,  and  is  generally  Very  dirty.  This  is 
the  universal  dress,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  Malay  "  sa- 
rongs "  have  come  into  use.  Their  frizzly  hair  is  tied  in  a 
bunch  at  the  back  of  the  head.  They  delight  in  combing,  or 
rather  forking  it,  using  for  that  purpose  a  large  wooden  fork 
with  four  diverging  prongs,  which  answers  the  purpose  of 
separating  and  arranging  the  long,  tangled,  frizzly  mass  of 
cranial  vegetation  much  better  than  any  comb  could  do.  The 
only  ornaments  of  the  women  are  earrings  and  necklaces,  which 
they  arrange  in  various  tasteful  ways.    The  ends  of  a  necklace 
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are  often  attached  to  the  earrings,  and  then  looped  on  to  the 
hair-knot  behind.  This  has  really  an  elegant  appearance,  the 
beads  hanging  gracefully  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and,  by  es- 
tablishing a  connection  with  the  earrings,  give  an  appearance 
of  utility  to  those  barbarous  ornaments.  We  recommend  this 
style  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  still 
bore  holes  in  their  ears  and  hang  rings  thereto.  Another  style 
of  necklace  among  these  Papuan  belles  is  to  wear  two,  each 
hanging  on  one  side  of  the  neck  and  under  the  opposite  arm, 
so  as  to  cross  each  other.  This  has  a  very  pretty  appearance, 
in  part  due  to  the  contrast  of  the  white  beads  or  kangaroo 
teeth  of  which  they  are  composed  with  the  dark  glossy  skin. 
The  earrings  themselves  are  formed  of  a  bar  of  copper  or  silver, 
twisted  so  that  the  ends  cross.  The  men,  as  usual  among  sav- 
ages, adorn  themselves  more  than  the  women.  They  wear 
necklaces,  earrings,  and  finger-rings,  and  delight  in  a  band  of 
plaited  grass  tight  round  the  arm  just  below  the  shoulder,  to 
which  they  attach  a  bunch  of  hair  or  bright  colored  feathers, 
by  way  of  ornament  The  teeth  of  small  animals,  either  alone, 
or  alternately  with  black  or  white  beads,  form  their  necklaces, 
and  sometimes  bracelets  also.  For  these  latter,  however,  they 
prefer  brass  wire,  or  the  black,  homy  wing-spines  of  the  cas- 
sowary, which  they  consider  a  charm.  Anklets  of  brass  or 
shell,  and  tight  plaited  garters  below  the  knee,  complete  their 
ordinary  decorations. 

Some  natives  of  Kobror  from  further  south,  and  who  are 
reckoned  the  worst  and  least  civilized  of  the  Aru  tribes,  came 
one  day  to  visit  us.  Thef  have  a  rather  more  than  usuaUy 
savage  appearance,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  ornaments 
they  use — ^the  most  conspicuous  being  a  large  horseshoe- 
shaped  comb  which  they  wear  over  the  forehead,  the  ends 
resting  on  the  temples.  The  back  of  the  comb  is  fastened 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  which  is  plated  with  tin  in  front,  and 
above  is  attached  a  plume  of  feathers  from  a  cock^s  tail.  Li 
other  respects  they  scarcely  differed  from  the  people  I  was 
living  with.  They  brought  me  a  couple  of  birds,  some  shells 
and  insects,  showing  that  the  report  of  the  white  man  and  his 
doings  had  reached  their  country.  There  was  probably  hard- 
ly a  man  in  Aru  who  had  not  by  this  time  heard  of  me. 
^    Besides  the  domestic  utensils  already  mentioned,  the  mov- 
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able  property  of  a  native  is  very  scanty.  He  has  a  good  sup- 
ply of  spears  and  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  a  parang,  or 
ohopping-knife,  and  an  axe — ^for  the  stone  age  has  passed 
away  here,  owing  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Bugis 
and  other  Malay  races.  Attached  to  a  belt,  or  hung  across 
his  shoulder,  he  carries  a  little  skin  pouch  and  an  ornamented 
bamboo,  containing  betel-nut,  tobacco,  and  lime,  and  a  small 
Grerman  wooden-handled  knife  is  generally  stuck  between  his 
waistKsloth  of  bark  and  his  bare  skin.  Each  man  also  possess- 
es a  ^^cadjan,''  or  sleeping  mat,  made  of  the  broad  leaves  of 
a  pandanus  neatly  sewn  together  in  three  layers.  Thb  mat 
is  about  four  feet  square,  and  when  folded  has  one  end  sewn 
up,  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of  sack  open  at  one  side.  In  the 
closed  comer  the  head  or  feet  can  be  placed,  or  by  carrying 
it  on  the  head  in  a  shower  it  forms  both  coat  and  umbrella. 
It  doubles  up  in  a  small  compass  for  convenient  carriage,  and 
then  forms  a  light  and  elastic  cushion,  so  that  on  a  journey  it 
becomes  clothing,  house,  bedding,  and  furniture,  all  in  one. 

The  only  ornaments  in  an  Aru  house  are  trophies  of  the 
chase — ^jaws  of  wild  pigs,  the  heads  and  backbones  of  casso- 
waries, and  plumes  made  from  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  par- 
adise, cassowary,  and  domestic  fowl.  The  spears,  shields, 
knife-handles,  and  other  utensils  are  more  or  less  carved  in 
fanciful  designs,  and  the  mats  and  leaf  boxes  are  painted  or 
plaited  in  neat  patterns  of  red,  black,  and  yellow  colors.  I 
must  not  forget  these  boxes,  which  are  most  ingeniously  made 
of  the  pith  of  the  palm-leaf  pegged  together,  lined  inside  with 
pandanus  leaves,  and  outside  with  the  same,  or  with  plaited 
grass.  All  the  joints  and  angles  are  covered  with  strips  of 
split  rattan  sewn  neatly  on.  The  lid  is  covered  with  the 
brown  leathery  spathe  of  the*  Areca  palm,  which  is  impervious 
to  water,  and  the  whole  box  is  neat,  strong,  and  well  finished. 
They  are  made  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  being  much  esteemed  by  the  Malays  as  clothes-boxes,  are 
a  regular  article  of  export  from  Aru.  The  natives  use  the 
smaller  ones  for  tobacco  or  betel-nut,  but  seldom  have  clothes 
enough  to  require  the  larger  ones,  which  are  only  made  for 
sale. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  which  may  generally  be  seen 
in  native  houses  are  gaudy  parrots,  green,  red,  and  blue,  a  few 
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domeBtk  fowls,  which  have  baskets  hong  for  them  to  lay  in 
under  the  eaves,  and  who  sleep  on  the  ridge,  and  several  half- 
starved  wolfish-looking  dogs.  Instead  of  rats  and  mice,  there 
are  curious  little  marsnpial  animals  about  the  same  size,  which 
run  about  at  night  and  nibble  any  thing  eatable  that  may  be 
left  uncovered.  Four  or  five  different  kinds  of  ants  attack 
every  thing  not  isolated  by  water,  and  one  kind  even  swims 
across  that ;  great  spiders  lurk  in  baskets  and  boxes,  or  hide 
in  the  folds  of  my  mosquito-curtain;  centipedes  and  mille- 
pedes are  found  ever3rwhere,  I  have  caught  them  under  my 
pillow  and  on  my  head ;  while  in  every  box,  and  under  every 
board  which  has  lain  for  some  days  undisturbed,  little  scor- 
pions are  sure  to  be  found  snugly  ensconced,  with  their  for- 
midable tails  quickly  turned  up  ready  for  attack  or  defense. 
Such  companions  seem  very  alarming  and  dangerous,  but  all 
combined  are  not  so  bad  as  the  irritation  of  mosquitoes,  or  of 
the  insect  pests  often  found  at  home.  These  latter  are  a  con- 
stant and  unceasing  source  of  torment  and  disgust,  whereas 
yon  may  live  a  long  time  among  scorpions,  spiders  and  centi- 
pedes, ugly  and  venomous  though  they  are,  and  get  no  harm 
from  them.  After  living  twelve  years  in  the  tropics,  I  have 
never  yet  been  bitten  or  stung  by  either. 

The  lean  and  hungry  dogs  before  mentioned  were  my  great- 
est enemies,  and  kept  me  constantly  on  the  watch.  If  my 
boys  left  the  bird  they  were  skinning  for  an  instant,  it  was  sure 
to  be  carried  ofiE.  Every  thing  eatable  had  to  be  hung  up  to 
the  roof,  to  be  out  of  their  reach.  All  had  just  finished  skin- 
ning a  fine  King  Bird  of  Paradise  one  day,  when  he  dropped 
the  skin.  Before  he  could  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  one  of  this 
famished  race  had  seized  upon  it,  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
rescuing  it  from  its  &ngs  after  it  was  torn  to  tatters.  Two 
skins  of  the  large  Paradisea,  which  were  quite  dry  and  ready 
to  pack  away,  were  incautiously  left  on  my  table  for  the  night, 
wrapped  up  in  paper.  The  next  morning  they  were  gone,  and 
only  a  few  scattered  feathers  indicated  their  fote.  My  hang- 
ing shelf  was  out  of  their  reach ;  but  having  stupidly  left  a 
box  which  served  as  a  step,  a  full-plumaged  paradise  bird  was 
next  morning  missing ;  and  a  dog  below  the  house  was  to  be 
seen  mumbling  over  the  fragments,  with  the  fine  golden  plumes 
all  trampled  in  the  mud.    Every  night,  as  soon  as  I  was  in  bed, 
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I  could  hear  them  searehing  about  for  what  tiiey  could  de- 
vour, uuder  my  table,  and  all  about  my  boxes  and  baskets, 
keeping  me  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  morning,  lest  something 
of  value  might  incautiously  have  been  left  within  their  reach. 
They  would  drink  the  oil  of  my  floating  lamp  and  eat  the 
wick,  and  upset  or  break  my  crockery  if  my  lazy  boys  had 
neglected  to  wash  away  even  the  smeU  of  any  thing  eatable. 
Bad,  however,  as  they  are  here,  they  were  worse  in  a  Dyak's 
house  in  Borneo  where  I  was  once  staying,  for  there  they 
gnawed  off  the  tops  of  my  waterproof  boots,  ate  a  large  piece 
out  of  an  old  leather  game-bag,  besides  devouring  a  portion  of 
my  mosquito-curtain ! 

April  2BtlL — ^Last  evening  we  had  a  grand  consultation, 
which  had  evidently  been  arranged  and  discussed  beforehand. 
A  number  of  the  natives  gathered  around  me,  and  said  they 
wanted  to  talk.  Two  of  the  best  Malay  scholars  helped  each 
other,  the  rest  putting  in  hints  and  ideas  in  their  own  language. 
They  told  me  a  long  rambling  story ;  but,  partly  owing  to  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Malay,  putly  through  my  ignorance 
of  local  terms,  and  partly  through  the  incoherence  of  their 
narrative,  I  could  not  make  it  out  very  clearly.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  tradition,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  they  had  any  thing  of 
the  kind!  A  long  time  ago,  they  said,  some  strangers  came  to 
Aru,^d  came  here  to  Wanumbai,  and  the  chief  of  the  Wa- 
numbai  people  did  not  like  them,  and  wanted  them  to  go  away ; 
but  they  would  not  go,  and  so  it  came  to  fighting,  and  many 
Aru  men  were  killed,  and  some,  along  with  the  chief,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  away  by  the  strangers.  Some  of 
the  speakers,  however,  said  that  he  was  not  carried  away,  but 
went  away  in  Ids  own  boat  to  escape  from  the  foreigners,  and 
went  to  the  sea  and  never  came  back  again.  But  they  all  bdieve 
that  the  chief  and  the  people  that  went  with  him  still  live  in 
some  foreign  country ;  and  if  they  could  find  out  where,  they 
would  send  for  them  to  come  back  again.  Now  having  some 
vague  idea  that  white  men  must  know  6very  country  beyond 
the  sea,  they  wanted  to  know  if  I. had  met  their  people  in 
my  country  or  in  the  sea.  They  thought  they  must  be 
there,  for  they  could  not  imagine  where  else  they  could  be. 
They  had  sought  for  them  everywhere,  they  said—on  the  land 
and  in  the  sea,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountains,  in  the  air 
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and  in  the  sky,  and  could  not  find  them ;  therefore,  they  mast 
be  in  my  country,  and  they  begged  me  to  tell  them,  for  1  must 
surely  know,  as  I  came  from  across  the  great  sea.  I  tried  to 
explain  to  them  that  their  friends  could  not  have  reached  my 
country  in  small  boats ;  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  islandis 
nke  Aru  all  about  the  sea,  which  they  would  be  sure  to  find. 
Besides,  as  it  was  so  long  ago,  the  chief  and  all  the  people  must 
be  dead.  But  they  quite  laughed  at  this  idea,  and  said  they 
were  sure  they  were  alive,  for  they  had  proof  of  it.  And  then 
they  told  me  that  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  the  speakers 
were  boys,  some  Wokan  men  who  were  out  fishing  met  these 
lost  people  in  the  sea,  and  spoke  to  them ;  and  the  chief  gave 
the  Wokan  men  a  hundred  fathoms  of  cloth  to  bring  to  the 
men  of  Wanumbai,  to  show  that  they  were  alive  and  would 
soon  come  back  to  them ;  but  the  Wokan  men  were  thieves, 
and  kept  the  doth,  and  they  only  heard  of  it  afterward ;  and 
when  they  spoke  about  it,  the  Wokan  men  denied  it,  and  pre- 
tended they  had  not  received  the  cloth ;  so  they  were  quite 
sure  their  friends  were  at  that  time  alive  and  somewhere  in 
the  sea.  And  again,  not  many  years  ago,  a  report  came  to 
them  that  some  BugLs  traders  had  brought  some  children  of 
their  lost  people ;  so  they  went  to  Dobbo  to  see  about  it,  and 
the  owner  of  the  house,  who  was  now  speaking  to  me,  Vas  one 
who  went;  but  the  Bugis  man  would  not  let  them  see  the 
children  and  threatened  to  kill  them  if  they  came  into  his 
house.  He  kept  the  children  shut  up  in  a  large  box,  and  when 
he  went  away  he  took  them  with  him.  And  at  the  end  of 
each  of  these  stories,  they  begged  me  in  an  imploring  tone  to 
tell  them  if  I  knew  where  their  chief  and  their  people  now 
were. 

By  dint  of  questioning,  I  got  some  account  of  the  strangers 
who  had  taken  away  their  people.  They  said  they  were  won- 
derfully strong,  and  each  one  could  kill  a  great  many  Aru 
men  ;  and  when  they  were  wounded,  however  badly,  they  spit 
upon  the  place,  and  it  immediately  became  well.  And  they 
made  a  great  net  of  rattans,  and  entangled  their  prisoners  in 
it,  and  sunk  them  in  the  water ;  and  the  next  day,  when  they 
puUed  the  net  up  on  the  shore,  they  made  the  drowned  men 
come  to  life  again,  and  carried  them  away. 

Much  more  of  the  same  kind  was  told  me,  but  in  so  con- 
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fused  and  rambling  a  manner  that  I  could  make  nothing  out 
of  it,  till  I  inquired  how  long  ago  it  was  that  all  this  happened, 
when  they  told  me  that  after  their  people  were  taken  away 
the  Bugis  came  in  their  praus  to  trade  in  Aru,  and  to  buy 
tripang  and  birds'  nests.  It  is  not  impossible  that  something 
similar  to  what  they  related  to  me  really  happened  when  the 
early  Portuguese  discoverers  first  came  to  Aru,  and  has  formed 
the  foundation  for  a  continually  increasing  accumulation  of 
legend  and  fable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, or  even  before,  I  myself  shall  be  transformed  into  a  magi- 
cian or  a  demi-god,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  being  of  super- 
natural knowledge.  They  already  believe  that  all  the  animals 
I  preserve  will  come  to  life  again ;  and  to  their  children  it  will 
be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  unusual  spell  of  fine 
weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival  has  made  them  believe  I 
can  control  the  seasons ;  and  the  simple  circumstance  of  my 
always  walking  alone  in  the  forest  is  a  wonder  and  a  mystery 
to  them,  as  well  as  my  asking  them  about  birds  and  animals 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  showing  an  acquaintance  with  their 
forms,  colors,  and  habits.  These  facts  are  brought  against  me 
when  I  disclaim  knowledge  of  what  they  wish  me  to  tell  them. 
**  You  must  know,"  say  they ;  "  you  know  every  thing :  you 
make  the  fine  weather  for  your  men  to  shoot ;  and  you  know 
all  about  our  birds  and  our  animals  as  well  as  we  do ;  and  you 
go  alone  into  the  forest,  and  are  not  afraid."  Therefore  every 
confession  of  ignorance  on  my  part  is  thought  to  be  a  blind,  a 
mere  excuse  to  avoid  telling  them  too  much.  My  very  writ- 
ing-materials and  books  are  to  them  weird  things ;  and  were 
I  to  choose  to  mystify  them  by  a  few  simple  experiments  with 
lens  and  magnet,  miracles  without  end  would  in  a  few  years 
cluster  about  me ;  and  future  travellers,  penetrating  to  Wa- 
numbai,  would  hardly  believe  that  a  poor  English  naturalist, 
who  had  resided  a  few  months  among  them,  could  have  been 
the  original  of  the  supernatural  being  to  whom  so  many  mar- 
vels were  attributed. 

For  some  days  I  had  noticed  a  good  deal  of  excitement, 
and  many  strangers  came  and  went,  armed  with  spears  and 
cutlasses,  bows  and  shields.  I  now  found  there  was  war  near 
as — two  neighboring  villages  having  a  quarrel  about  some 
matter  of  local  politics  that  I  could  not  understand.    They 
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told  me  It  was  quite  a  oommon  thing,  and  that  they  ^ure  rarely 
without  fighting  somewhere  near.  Individual  quarrels  are 
taken  up  by  villages  and  tribes,  and  the  non-payment  of  the 
stipulated  price  for  a  wife  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  bitterness  and  bloodshed.  One  of  the  war-shields  was 
brought  me  to  look  at  It  was  made  of  rattans,  and  covered 
with  cotton  twist,  so  a^  to  be  both  light,  strong,  and  very  tough. 
I  should  think  it  would  resist  any  ordinary  bullet  About  the 
middle  there  was  an  arm-hole,  with  a  shutter  or  flap  over  it 
This  enables  the  arm  to  be  put  through  and  the  bow  drawn, 
while  the  body  and  face,  up  to  the  eyes,  remained  protected, 
which  can  not  be  done  if  the  shield  is  carried  on  the  arm  by 
loops  attached  at  the  back  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  few  of 
the  young  men  from  our  house  went  to  help  t^eir  friends,  but 
I  could  not  hear  that  any  of  them  were  hurt,  or  that  there  was 
much  hard  fighting. 

May  %th. — ^I  had  now  been  six  weeks  at  Wanumbu,  bat 
for  more  than  half  the  time  was  laid  up  in  the  house  widi  ul- 
cerated feet  My  stores  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  my  bird 
and  insect  boxes  full,  and  having  no  immediate  prospect  of 
getting  the  use  of  my  legs  again,  I  determined  on  returning  to 
Dobbo.  Birds  had  lately  become  rather  scarce,  and  the  para- 
dise birds  had  not  yet  become  as  plentiful  as  the  natives  as- 
sured me  they  would  be  in  another  month.  The  Wanumbai 
people  seemed  very  sorry  at  my  departure;  and  well  they 
might  be,  for  the  shells  and  insects  they  picked  up  on  the 
way  to  and  from  their  plantations,  and  the  birds  the  little 
boys  shot  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  kept  them  all  well 
supplied  with  tobacco  and  gambir,  besides  enabling  them 
to  accumulate  a  stock  of  beads  and  coppers  for  future  ex- 
penses. The  owner  of  the  house  was  supplied  gratis  with  a 
little  rice,  fish,  or  salt,  whenever  he  asked  for  it,  which  I  must 
say  was  not  very  often.  On  parting,  I  distributed  among 
them  my  remnant  stock  of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  gave  my  host 
a  flask  of  arrack,  and  believe  that  on  the  whole  my  stay  with 
these  simple  and  good-natured  people  was  productive  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  both  parties.  I  fully  intended  to  come  back ; 
and  had  I  known  that  circumstances  would  have  prevented 
my  doing  so,  should  have  felt  some  sorrow  in  leaving  a  place 
where  I  had  first  seen  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  living  things. 
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and  had  so  fully  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which  fills  the  heart  of 
the  naturalist  when  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  district 
hitherto  unexplored,  and  where  every  day  brings  forth  new 
and  unexpected  treasures.  We  loaded  our  boat  in  the  after- 
noon, and,  starting  before  daybreak,  by  the  help  of  a  fair  wind 
reached  Dobbo  late  the  same  evening. 
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CHAPTER  yyyn 

THE  ABU  ISLANDS — SECOND  BSSn>ENCE  AT  DOBBO. 

HAT  AND  JUNE,  1857. 

DoBBO  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  I  was  obliged  to  occupy 
the  court-house  where  the  Commissioners  hold  their  sittings. 
They  had  now  left  the  island,  and  I  found  the  situation 
agreeable,  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  village,  with  a  view 
down  the  principal  street.  It  was  a  mere  shed,  but  half  of  it 
had  a  roughly-boarded  floor,  and  by  putting  up  a  partition 
and  opening  a  window  I  made  it  a  very  pleasant  abode.  In 
one  of  the  boxes  I  had  left  in  charge  of  Herr  Warzbergen,  a 
colony  of  small  ants  had  settled  and  deposited  millions  of 
eggs.  It  was  luckily  a  flne  hot  day,  and  by  carrying  the 
box  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  placing  every  article 
in  the  sunshine  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  got  rid  of  them  with- 
out damage,  as  they  were  fortunately  a  harmless  species. 

Dobbo  now  presented  an  animated  appearance.  Five  or 
six  new  houses  had  been  added  to  the  street ;  the  praus  were 
all  brought  round  to  the  western  side  of  the  point,  where 
they  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  and  were  being  calked 
and  covered  with  a  thick  white  lime-plaster  for  the  home- 
ward voyage,  making  them  the  brightest  and  cleanest  look- 
ing things  in  the  place.  Most  of  the  small  boats  had  returned 
from  the  "  blakang-tana  "  (back  country),  as  the  side  of  the 
islands  toward  New  Guinea  is  called.  Piles  of  firewood 
were  being  heaped  up  behind  the  houses ;  sail-makers  and 
caipenters  were  busy  at  work ;  mother-of-pearl  shell  was  be- 
ing tied  up  in  bundles,  and  the  black  and  ugly  smoked  tri- 
pang  was  having  a  last  exposure  to  the  sun  before  loading. 
The  spare  portion  of  the  crews  were  employed  cutting  and 
squaring  timber,  and  boats  from  Ceram  and  Goram  were  con- 
stantly unloading  their  cargoes  of  sago-cake  for  the  traders' 
homeward  voyaga  The  fowls,  ducks,  and  goats  all  looked 
fat  and  thriving  on  the  refuse  food  of  a  dense  population,  and 
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the  Chinamen's  pigs  were  in  a  state  of  obesity  that  foreboded 
early  death.  Parrots  and  lories  and  cockatoos,  of  a  dozen 
different  kinds,  were  suspended  on  bamboo  perches  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses,  with  metallic  green  or  white  fruit-pigeons 
which  cooed  musically  at  noon  and  eventide.  Young  casso- 
waries, strangly  striped  with  black  and  brown,  wandered 
about  the  houses  or  gambolled  with  the  playfulness  of  kit- 
tens in  the  hot  sunshine,  with  sometimes  a  pretty  little  kan- 
garoo, caught  in  the  Aru  forests,  but  already  tame  and  grace- 
ful as  a  petted  fawn. 

Of  an  evening,  there  were  more  signs  of  life  than  at  the 
time  of  my  former  residence.  Tom-toms,  jews'-harps,  and  even 
fiddles  were  to  be  heard,  and  the  melancholy  Malay  songs 
sounded  not  unpleasantly  far  into  the  night.  Almost  every 
day  there  was  a  cock-fight  in  the  street.  The  spectators 
make  a  ring,  and  after  the  long  steels  spurs  are  tied  on,  and 
the  poor  animals  are  set  down  to  gash  and  kill  each  other, 
the  excitement  is  immense.  Those  who  have  made  bets 
scream  and  yell  and  jump  frantically,  if  they  think  they  are 
going  to  win  or  lose,  but  in. a  very  few  minutes  it  is  all  over ; 
there  is  a  hurrah  from  the  winners,  the  owners  seize  their 
cocks,  the  winning  bird  is  caressed  and  admired,  the  loser 
is  generally  dead  or  very  badly  wounded,  and  his  master 
may  often  be  seen  plucking  out  his  feathers  as  he  walks  away, 
preparing  him  for  the  cooking  pot  while  the  poor  bird  is  still 
alive. 

A  game  at  foot-ball,  which  generally  took  place  at  sunset, 
was,  however,  much  more  interesting  to  ma  The  ball  used 
is  a  rather  small  one,  and  is  made  of  rattan,  hollow,  light, 
and  elastic.  The  player  keeps  it  dancing  a  little  while  on 
his  foot,  then  occasionally  on  his  arm  or  thigh,  till  suddenly 
he  gives  it  a  good  blow  with  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and 
sends  it  flying  high  in  the  air.  Another  player  runs  to  meet 
it,  and  at  its  first  bound  catches  it  on  his  foot  and  plays  in 
his  turn.  The  ball  must  never  be  touched  with  the  hand ; 
but  the  arm,  shoulder,  knee,  or  thigh  are  used  at  pleasure  to 
rest  the  foot.  Two  or  three  played  very  skillfully,  keeping 
the  ball  continually  flying  about,  but  the  place  was  too  con- 
fined to  show  ofl*  the  game  to  advantaga  One  evening  a 
quarrel  arose  from  some  dispute  in  the  game,  and  there  was 
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a  great  row,  and  it  was  feared  there  would  be  a  fight  abont 
it — ^not  two  men  only,  but  a  party  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  on 
each  side,  a  regular  battle  with  knives  and  krisses ;  but  aifteir 
a  large  amount  of  talk  it  passed  off  quietly,  and  we  heai^ 
nothing  about  it  afterward. 

Most  Europeans,  being  gifted  by  nature  with  a  luxuiiaat 
growth  of  hair  upon  their  faces,  think  it  disfigures  them,  and 
keep  up  a  continual  struggle  against  her  by  mowing  down 
every  morning  the  crop  which  has  sprouted  up  during  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Now  the  men  of  Mongolian 
race  are,  naturally,  just  as  many  of  us  want  to  be.  They 
mostly  pass  their  lives  with  faces  as  smooth  and  beatdleas 
as  an  infant's.  But  shaving  seems  an  instinct  of  the  bnman 
race ;  for  many  of  these  people,  having  no  hair  to  take  off 
their  faces,  shave  their  heads.  Others,  however,  set  resolutely 
to  work  to  force  nature  to  give  them  a  beard.  One  of  the 
chief  cock-fighters  at  Dobbo  was  a  Javanese,  a  eort  of  master 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  ring,  who  tied  on  the  spurs  and  acted 
as  backer-up  to  one  of  the  combatants.'  This  man  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  assiduous  cultivation,  in  raising  a  pair  of  mustaches 
which  were  a  triumph  of  art,  for  they  each  contained  about 
a  dozen  hairs  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  which,  being 
well  greased  and  twisted,  were  distinctly  visible  (when  not 
too  far  off)  as  a  black  thread  hanging  down  on  each  side  of 
his  mouth.  But  the  beard  to  match  was  the  difficulty,  for 
nature  had  cruelly  refused  to  give  him  a  rudiment  of  hair  on 
his  chin,  and  the  most  talented  gardener  could  not  do  raudi 
if  he  had  nothing  to  cultivate.  But  true  genius  triumphs  over 
difficulties.  Although  there  was  no  hair  proper  on  the  chin, 
there  happened  to  be,  rather  on  one  side  of  it,  a  small  mole 
or  freckle  which  contained  (as  such  things  fi*equently  do)  a 
few  stray  hairs.  These  had  been  made  the  most  off  They 
had  reached  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  formed  another 
black  thread  dangling  from  the  left  angle  of  the  chin.  The 
owner  carried  this  as  if  it  were  something  remarkable  (as  it 
certainly  was) ;  he  often  felt  it  affectionately,  passed  it  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  was  evidently  extremely  proud  of  his 
mustaches  and  beard ! 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  connected  with  Am  was 
the  excessive  cheapness  of  all  articles  of  European  or  native 
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manufactare.  We  were  here  two  thousand  miles  beyond 
Singapore  and  Batavia,  which  are  themselves  emporiums  of 
the  '*  far  east,"  in  a  place  nnvisited  by,  and  almost  unknown 
to,  European  traders ;  every  thing  reached  us  through  at  least 
two  or  three  hands,  often  many  more ;  yet  English  calicoes 
and  American  cotton  cloths  could  be  bought  for  Ss.  the  piece, 
muskets  for  15«.,  common  scissors  and  German  knives  at  three- 
halfpence  each,  and  other  cutlery,  cotton  goods,  and  earthen- 
ware in  the  same  proportion.  The  natives  of  this  out-of-the- 
way  country  can,  in  fact,  buy  all  these  things  at  about  the 
same  money  price  as  our  worlanen  athomQ,but  in  reality  very 
much  cheaper,  for  the  produce  of  a  few  hours^  labor  enables 
the  savage  to  purchase  in  abundance  what  are  to  him  luxu- 
ries, while  to  the  European  they  are  necessaries  of  life.  The 
barbarian  is  no  happier  and  no  better  off  for  this  cheapness. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  him.  He 
wants  the  stimulus  of  necessity  to  force  him  to  labor ;  and 
if  iron  were  as  dear  as  silver,  and  calico  as  costly  as  satin, 
the  effect  would  be  beneficial  to  him.  As  it  is,  he  has  more 
idle  hours,  gets  a  more  constant  supply  of  tobacco,  and  can  in- 
toxicate himself  with  arrack  more  frequently  and  more  thor- 
oughly ;  for  your  Am  man  scorns  to  get  half  drunk  —  a 
tumbler  full  of  arrack  is  but  a  slight  stimulus,  and  nothing 
less  than  half  a  gallon  of  spirits  will  make  him  tipsy  to  his 
own  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  reflect  on  this  state  of  things.  At 
least  half  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  uncivilized  peoples,  on 
whom  our  gigantic  manufacturing  system,  enormous  capital, 
and  intense  competition  force'  the  produce  of  our  looms  and 
workshops,  would  not  be  a  whit  worse  off  physically,  and 
would  certainly  be  improved  morally,  if  all  the  articles  with 
which  we  supply  them  were  double  or  treble  their  present 
prices.  If  at  the  same  time  the  difference  of  cost,  or  a  large 
portion  of  it,  could  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  manu- 
facturing workmen,  thousands  would  be  raised  from  want  to 
comfort,  from  starvation  to  health,  and  would  be  removed 
from  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  crime.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
Englishman  to  avoid  contemplating  with  pride  our  gigantic 
and  ever-increasing  manufistctures  and  commerce,  and  think- 
ing every  thing  good  that  renders  their  progress  still  more 
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rapid,  either  "by  lowering  the  price  at  which  the  articles  can 
be  produced,  or  by  discovering  new  markets  to  which  they 
may  be  sent.  If,  however,  the  question  that  is  so  frequently 
asked  of  the  votaries  of  the  less  popular  sciences  were  pat 
here — ^^Cuihono?'*'* — ^it  would  be  found  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer than  had  been  imagined.  The  advantages,  even  to  the 
few  who  reap  them,  would  be  seen  to  be  mostly  physical^ 
whUe  the  wide-spread  moral  and  intellectual  evils  resulting 
from  unceasing  labor,  low  wages,  crowded  dwellings,  and 
monotonous  occupations,  to  perhaps  as  large  a  number  as 
those  who  gain  any  real  advantage,  might  be  held  to  show  a 
balance  of  evil  so  great  as  to  lead  the  greatest  admirers  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce  to  doubt  the  advisability  of 
their  further  development.  It  will  be  said :  "  We  can  not 
stop  it ;  capital  must  be  employed ;  our  population  must  be 
kept  at  work ;  if  we  hesitate  a  moment,  other  nations  now 
hard  pressing  us  will  get  ahead,  and  national  ruin  will  fol- 
low." Some  of  this  is  true,  some  fallacioua  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  difficult  problem  which  we  have  to  solve ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  this  difficulty  that  makes  men  conclude 
that  what  seems  a  necessary  and  unalterable  state  of  things 
must  be  good — that  its  benefits  must  be  greater  than  its  evils. 
This  was  the  feeling  of  the  American  advocates  of  slavery; 
they  could  not  see  an  easy,  comfortable  way  out  of  it.  In 
our  own  case,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  shows  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  arises  from  the  immensity  of  our  manu- 
fiictures  and  conmierce — evil  which  must  go  on  increasing 
with  their  increase — there  is  erfough  both  of  political  wisdom 
and  true  philanthropy  in  Englishmen,  to  induce  them  to  turn 
their  superabundant  wealth  into  other  channels.  The  &ct 
that  has  led  to  these  remarks  is  surely  a  striking  one :  that 
in  one  of  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  earth  savages  can 
buy  clothing  cheaper  than  the  people  of  the  country  where 
it  is  made ;  that  the  weaver's  child  should  shiver  in  the  win- 
try wind,  unable  to  purchase  articles  attainable  by  the  wild 
natives  of  a  tropical  climate,  where  clothing  is  mere  ornament 
or  luxury,  should  make  us  pause  ere  we  regard  with  unmixed 
admiration  the  system  which  has  led  to  such  a  result,  and 
cause  us  to  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  further  extension 
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of  that  system.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  our  com- 
merce is  not  a  purely  natural  growth.  It  has  been  ever  fos- 
tered by  the  legislature,  and  forced  to  ah  unnatural  luxuri- 
ance by  the  protection  of  our  fleets  and  armies.  The  wisdom 
and  the  justice  of  this  policy  have  been  already  doubted.  So 
soon,  therefore,  as  it  is  seen  that  the  further  extension  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce  would  be  an  evil,  the  remedy  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

After  six  weeks*  confinement  to  the  house  I  was  at  length 
well,  and  could  resume  my  daily  walks  in  the  forest.  I  did 
not,  however,  find  it  so  productive  as  when  I  had  first  arrived 
at  Dobbo.  There  was  a  damp  stagnation  abo^t  the  paths, 
and  insects  were  very  scarce.  In  some  of  my  best  collecting 
places  I  now  found  a  mass  of  rotting  wood,  mingled  with 
young  shoots,  and  overgrown  with  climbers,  yet  I  always 
managed  to  add  something  daily  to  my  extensive  collections. 
I  one  day  met  with  a  curious  example  of  failure  of  instinct, 
which,  by  showing  it  to  be  fallible,  renders  it  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  any  thing  more  than  hereditary  habit,  dependent 
on  delicate  modifications  of  sensation.  Some  sailors  cut 
down  a  good-sized  tree,  and,  as  is  always  my  practice,  I  visit- 
ed it  daily  for  some  time  in  search  of  insects.  Among  other 
beetles  came  swarms  of  the  little  cylindrical  wood-borers 
(Platypus,  Tesserocerus,  etc.)  and  commenced  making  holes 
in  the  bark.  After  a  day  or  two  I  was  surprised  to  find 
hundreds  of  them  sticking  in  the  holes  they  had  bored,  and 
on  examination  discovered  that  the  milky  sap  of  the  tree  was 
of  the  nature  of  gutta-percha,  hardening  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  gluing  the  little  animals  in  self-dug  graves. 
The  habit  of  boring  holes  in  trees  in  which  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  was  not  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  which  trees  were  suitable,  and  which  destructive  to 
them.  If,  as  is  very  probable,  these  trees  have  an  attract- 
ive odor  to  certain  species  of  borers,  it  might  very  likely  lead 
to  their  becoming  extinct ;  while  other  species,  to  whom  the 
same  odor  was  disagreeable,  and  who  therefore  avoided  the 
dangerous  trees,  would  survive,  and  would  be  credited  by 
us  with  an  instinct,  whereas  they  would  really  be  guided  by 
a  simple  sensatioa 
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Those  curious  little  beetles,  the  BrenthidsBy  were  very 
abundant  in  Aru.  The  females  have  a  pointed  rostrum,  with 
which  they  bore  deep  holes  in  the  bark  of  dead  trees,  often 
burying  the  rostrum  up  to  the  eyes,  and  in  these  holes  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  males  are  larger,  and  have  the  rostrum  di- 
lated at  the  end,  and  sometimes  terminating  in  a  good-sized 
pair  of  jaws.  I  once  saw  two  males  fighting  together ;  each 
had  a  fore-leg  laid  across  the  neck  of  the  other,  and  the  ros- 
trum bent  quite  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  looking  most 
ridiculous.  Another  time,  two  were  fighting  for  a  female, 
who  stood  close  by  busy  at  her  boring.  They  pushed  at  each 
other  with  their  rostra,  and  clawed  and  thumped,  apparently 


MALE  BBBNTmDJB  {Leptorhf/nchtu  angtuUOus)  fightdtg. 

in  the  greatest  rage,  although  their  coats  of  mail  must  have 
saved  both  from  injury.  The  small  one,  however,  soon  ran 
away,  acknowleging  himself  vanquished.  In  most  Coleoptera 
the  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  it  is  therefore  interest- 
ing, as  bearing  on  the  question  of  sexual  selection,  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  stag-beetles,  where  the  males  fight  together, 
they  should  be  not  only  better  armed,  but  also  much  larger 
than  the  females. 

Just  as  we  were  going  away,  a  handsome  tree,  allied  to 
Ery  thrina,  was  in  blossom,  showing  its  masses  of  large  crim- 
son flowers  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  forest.  Could 
it  have  been  seen  from  an  elevation,  it  would  have  had  a  fine 
effect ;  from  below  I  could  only  catch  sight  of  masses  of 
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gorgeoiiB  color  in  clusters  and  festoons  overhead,  about  which 
flocks  of  blue  and  orange  lories  were  fluttering  and  screaming. 

A  good  many  people  died  at  Dobbo  this  season ;  I  believe 
about  twenty.  They  were  buried  in  a  little  grove  of  Casu- 
annas  behind  my  house.  Among  the  traders  was  a  Moham- 
medan priest,  who  superintended  the  flmerals,  which  were 
very  simple.  The  body  was  wrapped  up  in  new  white  cot- 
ten  cloth,  and  was  carried  on  a  bier  to  the  grave.  All  the 
spectators  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  the  priest  chanted 
some  verses  from  the  Koran.  The  graves  were  fenced  round 
with  a  slight  bamboo  railing,  and  a  little  carved  wooden 
head-post  was  put  to  mark  the  spot.  There  was  also  in  the 
village  a  small  mosque,  where  every  Friday  the  faithful  went 
to  pray.  This  is  probably  more  remote  from  Mecca  than  any 
other  mosque  in  the  world,  and  marks  the  furthest  eastern  ex- 
tension of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Chinese  here,  as 
elsewhere,  showed  their  superior  wealth  and  civilization  by 
tombstones  of  solid  granite  brought  from  Singapore,  with 
deeply  cut  inscriptions,  the  characters  of  which  are  painted 
in  red,  blue,  and  gold.  No  people  have  more  respect  for  the 
graves  of  their  relations  and  friends  than  this  strange,  ubi- 
quitous, money-getting  people. 

Soon  after  we  had  returned  to  Dobbo,  my  Macassar  boy, 
Baderoon,  took  his  wages  and  left  me,  because  I  scolded  him 
for  laziness.  He  then  occupied  himself  in  gambling,  and  at 
first  had  some  luck,  and  bought  ornaments,  and  had  plenty  of 
money.  Then  his  luck  turned ;  he  lost  every  thing,  borrow- 
ed money  and  lost  that,  and  was  obliged  to  become  the  slave 
of  his  creditor  till  he  had  worked  out  the  debt  He  was  a 
quick  and  active  lad  when  he  pleased,  but  was  apt  to  be  idle, 
and  had  such  an  incorrigible  propensity  for  gambling,  that  it 
will  very  likely  lead  to  his  becoming  a  slave  for  lifa  . 

The  end  of  June  was  now  approaching,  the  east  monsoon 
had  set  in  steadily,  and  in  another  week  or  two  Dobbo  would 
be  deserted.  Preparations  for  departure  were  everywhere 
visible,  and  every  sunny  day  (rather  rare  now)  the  streets 
were  as  crowded  and  as  busy  as  beehives.  Heaps  of  tripang 
were  finally  dried  and  packed  up  in  sacks ;  motherK)f-pearl 
shells,  tied  up  with  rattans  into  convenient  bundles,  was  all 
day  long  being  carried  to  the  beach  to  be  loaded;  water- 
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casks  were  filled,  and  clothes  and  mat-sails  mended  and 
strengthened  for  the  run  home  before  the  strong  east  wind. 
Almost  every  day  groups  of  natives  arrived  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  islands,  with  cargoes  of  bananas  and  su- 
gar-cane to  exchange  for  tobacco,  sago,  bread,  and  other  lux- 
uries, before  the  general  departure.  The  Chinamen  killed 
their  fat  pig  and  made  their  parting  feast,  and  kindly  sent 
me  some  pork,  and  a  basin  of  birds'-nest  stew,  which  had 
very  little  more  taiste  than  a  dish  of  vermicelli  My  boy  Ali 
returned  from  Wanumbai,  where  I  had  sent  him  alone  for  a 
fortnight  to  buy  paradise  birds  and  prepare  the  skins ;  he 
brought  me  sixteen  glorious  specimens,  and  had  he  not  been 
very  ill  with  fever  and  ague  might  have  obtained  twice  the 
number.  He  had  lived  with  the  people  whose  house  I  had 
occupied,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  their  goodness,  if  fairly  treated, 
that  although  he  took  with  him  a  quantity  of  silver  dollars 
to  pay  for  the  birds  they  caught,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
rob  him,  which  might  have  been  done  with  the  most  perfect 
impunity.  He  was  kindly  treated  when  ill,  and  was  brought 
back  to  me  with  the  balance  ot  the  dollars  he  had  not  spent. 
The  Wanumbai  people,  like  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aru  Islands,  are  perfect  savages,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of 
any  religion.  There  are,  however,  three  or  four  villages  on 
the  coast  where  schoolmasters  from  Amboyna  reside,  and 
the  people  are  nominally  Christians,  and  are  to  some  extent 
educated  and  civilized.  I  could  not  get  much  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  customs  of  the  Aru  people  during  the  short  time 
I  was  among  them,  but  they  have  evidently  been  consider- 
ably influenced  by  their  long  association  with  Mohanunedan 
traders.  They  often  bury  their  dead,  although  the  national 
custom  is  to  expose  the  body  on  a  raised  stage  till  it  decom- 
poses. Though  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  wives  a 
man  may  have,  they  seldom  exceed  one  or  two.  A  wife  is 
regularly  purchased  from  the  parents,  the  price  being  a  large 
assortment  of  articles,  always  including  gongs,  crockery,  and 
cloth.  They  told  me  that  some  of  the  tribes  kill  the  old  men 
and  women  when  they  can  no  longer  work,  but  I  saw  many 
very  many  old  and  decrepit  people,  who  seemed  pretty  well 
attended  to.  No  doubt  all  who  have  much  intercourse  with 
the  Bugis  and  Ceramese  traders  gradually  lose  many  of  th^ 
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native  customs,  especially  as  these  people  often  settle  in  their 
villages  and  marry  native  women. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Dobbo  is  very  considerable.  This 
year  there  were  fifteen  large  prans  from  Macassar,  and  per- 
haps a  hundred  small  boats  from  Ceram,  Goram,  and  E6. 
The  Macassar  cargoes  are  worth  about  £1000  each,  and  the 
other  boats  take  away  perhaps  about  £3000  worth,  so  that 
the  whole  exports  may  be  estimated  at  £18,000  per  annum. 
The  largest  and  most  bulky  items  are  pearl-shell  and  tri- 
pang,  or  "  b6che-de-mer,'*  with  smaller  quantities  of  tortoise- 
shell,  edible  birds*  nests,  pearls,  ornamental  woods,  timber, 
and  birds  of  paradise.  These  are  purchased  with  a  variety 
of  goods.  Of  arrack,  about  equal  in  strength  to  ordinary 
West  India  rum,  3000  boxes,  each  containing  fifteen  half  gal- 
lon bottles,  are  consumed  annually.  Native  cloth  from  Cele- 
bes is  much  esteemed  for  its  durability,  and  large  quantities 
are  sold,  as  well  as  white  English  calico  and  American  un- 
bleached cottons,  common  crockery,  coarse  cutlery,  muskets, 
gunpowder,  gongs,  small  brass  cannon,  and  elephants'  tusks. 
These  three  last  articles  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Aru  peo- 
ple, with  which  they  pay  for  their  wives,  or  which  they  hoard 
up  as  "  real  property."  Tobacco  is  in  immense  demand  for 
che^^g,  and  it  must  be  very  strong,  or  an  Aru  man  will  not 
look  at  it.  Knowing  how  little  these  people  generally  work, 
the  mass  of  produce  obtained  annually  shows  that  the  islands 
nmst  be  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  especially  along  the  coasts, 
as.  nine-tenths  ot  the  whole  are  marine  productions. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  July  that  we  left  Aru,  followed  by  all 
the  Macassar  praus,  fifteen  in  number,  who  had  agreed  to 
sail  in  company.  We  passed  south  of  Banda,  and  then  steer- 
ed due  west,  not  seeing  land  for  three  days,  till  we  sighted 
some  low  islands  west  of  Bouton.  We  had  a  strong  and 
steady  south-east  wind  day  and  night,  which  carried  us  on 
at  about  five  knots  an  hour,  where  a  clipper  ship  would  have 
made  twelve.  The  sky  was  continually  cloudy,  dark,  and 
threatening,  with  occasional  drizzling  showers,  till  we  were 
west  of  Bouru,  when  it  cleared  up  and  we  enjoyed  the  bright 
sunny  skies  of  the  dry  season  for  the  rest  of  our  voyage.  It 
is  about  here,  therefore,  that  the  seasons  of  the  eastern  and 
western  regions  of  the  Archipelago  are  divided.     West  of 
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this  line  from  June  to  December  is  generally  fine,  and  often 
very  dry,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  the  wet  season.  East 
of  it  the  weather  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  each  island,  and 
each  side  of  an  island,  having  its  own  peculiarities.  The  di^ 
ference  seems  to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  distribution  of 
the  rainfall  as  in  that  of  the  clouds  and  the  moistness  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  Aru,  for  example,  when  we  left,  the  little 
streams  were  all  dried  up,  although  the  weather  was  gloomy ; 
while  in  January,  February,  and  March,  when  we  had  the 
hottest  sunshine  and  the  finest  days,  th^y  were  always  flow- 
ing. The  dryest  time  of  all  the  year  in  Aru  occurs  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  just  as  it  does  in  Java  and  Celeb^ 
The  rainy  seasons  agree,  therefore,  with  those  of  the  western 
islands,  although  the  weather  is  very  different.  The  Molnc- 
ca  sea  is  of  a  very  deep  blue  color,  quite  distinct  from  the 
clear  light  blue  of  the  Atlantic.  In  cloudy  and  dull  weather 
it  looks  absolutely  black,  and  when  crested  with  foam  has  a 
stem  and  angry  aspect  The  wind  continued  fair  and  strong 
during  our  whole  voyage,  and  we  reached  Macassar  in  per- 
fect safety  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  July,  having  made 
the  passage  from  Aru  (more  than  a  thousand  miles)  in  nine 
and  a  half  days. 

My  expedition  to  the  Aru  Islands  had  been  eminently 
successfriL  Although  I  had  been  for  months  confined  to  the 
house  by  illness,  and  had  lost  much  time  by  the  want  of  the 
means  of  locomotion,  and  by  missing  the  right  season  at  the 
right  place,  I  brought  away  with  me  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand specimens  of  natural  objects,  of  about  sixteen  hundred 
distinct  species.  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  strange 
and  little-known  race  of  men;  I  had  become  familiar  with  the 
traders  of  the  far  East ;  I  had  revelled  in  the  delights  of  ex- 
ploring a  new  fauna  and  flora,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  beautiful  and  least-known  in  the  world ;  and  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  main  object  for  which  I  had  undertaken  the 
journey — namely,  to  obtain  fine  specimens  of  the  magnificent 
birds  of  paradise,  and  to  be  enabled  to  observe  them  in  their 
native  forests.  By  this  success  I  was  stimulated  to  continue 
my  researches  in  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  for  nearly 
five  years  longer,  and  it  is  still  the  portion  of  my  travels  to 
which  I  look  back  with  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  YYYHT 

THE    ABF    ISLANDS — PHYSICAL    OEOGBAFHY    AND   ASPECTS    OP 

NATUBE. 

Ix  this  chapter  I  propose  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Am  Islands,  and  of  their  relation 
to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and  shall  thus  be  able  to  incor- 
porate the  information  obtained  from  traders,  and  from  the 
works  of  other  naturalists,  with  my  own  observations  in  these 
exceedingly  interesting  and  little-known  regions. 

The  Aru  group  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  very  large 
central  island  with  a  number  of  small  ones  scattered  round 
it.  The  great  island  is  called  by  the  natives  and  traders 
^  Tana  biisar*'  (great  or  main  land),  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  Dobbo,  or  any  of  the  detached  islands.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar oblong  form,  about  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
fortj  or  fifty  from  east  to  west,  in  which  direction  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  three  narrow  channels,  dividing  it  into  four  portions. 
These  channels  are  always  called  rivers  by  the  traders,  which 
puzzled  me  much  till  I  passed  through  one  of  them,  and  saw 
how  exceedingly  applicable  the  name  was.  The  northern 
channel,  called  the  river  of  Watelai,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  soon  narrows  to  about  the  eighth 
of  a  mile,  which  width  it  retains,  with  little  variation,  during 
its  whole  length  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  till  it  again  widens  at 
its  eastern  mouth.  Its  course  is  moderately  winding,  and  the 
banks  are  generally  dry  and  somewhat  elevated.  In  many 
places  there  are  low  cliffs  of  hard  coralline  limestone,  more 
or  less  worn  by  the  action  of  water;  while  sometimes  level 
spaces  extend  from  the  banks  to  low  ranges  of  hills  a  little 
inland.  A  few  small  streams  enter  it  from  right  and  left,  at 
the  mouths  of  which  are  some  little  rocky  islands.  The  depth 
is  very  regular,  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  it  has 
thus  every  feature  of  a  true  river,  but  for  the  salt  water  and 
thlB  absence  of  a  current.    The  other  two  rivers,  whose  names 
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are  Vorkai  and  Maykor,  are  said  to  be  very  similar  in  general 
character ;  but  they  are  rather  near  together,  and  have  a  num- 
ber of  cross  i^hannels  intersecting  the  flat  tract  between  them. 
On  the  south  side  of  Maykor  the  banks  are  very  rocky,  and 
from  thence  to  the  southern  ^extremity  of  Aru  is  an  uninter- 
rupted extent  of  rather  elevated  and  very  rocky  country,  pen- 
etrated by  numerous  small  streams,  in  the  high  limestone  clifTs 
bordering  which  the  edible  birds'  nests  of  Aru  are  chiefly  ob- 
tained«  All  my  informants  stated  that  the  two  southern  riv- 
ers are  larger  than  Watelai. 

The  whole  of  Aru  is  low,  but  by  no  means  so  flat  as  it  has 
been  represented,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  sea.  Most  of  it 
is  dry  rocky  ground,  with  a  somewhat  undulating  surface, 
rising  here  and  there  into  abrupt  hillocks,  or  cut  into  steep 
and  narrow  ravines.  Except  the  patches  of  swamp  which 
are  found  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  small  rivers,  there  is 
no  absolutely  level  ground,  although  the  greatest  elevation 
is  probably  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet.  The  rock  which 
everywhere  appears  in  the  ravines  and  brooks  is  a  coraHine 
limestone,  in  some  places  soft  and  pliable,  in  others  so  hard 
and  crystalline  as  to  resemble  our  mountain  limestone. 
.  The  small  islands  which  surround  the  central  mass  are 
very  numerous ;  but  most  of  them  are  on  the  east  side,  where 
they  form  a  fringe,  often  extendmg  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  main  islands.  On  the  west  there  are  very  few,  Wamma 
and  Pulo  Babi  being  the  chiel^  with  Ougia  and  Wassia  at  the 
north-west  extremity.  On  the  east  side  the  sea  is  everywhere 
shallow,  and  full  of  coral ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  pearl-shells 
are  found  which  form  one  of  the  chief  staples  of  Aru  trade. 
All  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  dense  and  very  lofly  forest 
The  physical  features  here  described  are  of  peculiar  interest, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  to  some  extent  unique;  for  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  record  of  an  island  of  the 
size  of  Aru  crossed  by  channels  which  exactly  resemble  true 
rivers.  How  these  channels  originated  was  a  complete  puzzle 
to  me,  till,  after  a  long  consideration  of  the  whole  ef  the  nat* 
ural  phenomena  presented  by  these  islands,  I  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  which  I  will  now  endeavor  to  explain.  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  we  may  conceive  islands  which  are 
not  volcanic  to  have  been  formed,  or  to  have  been  reduced  to 
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their  present  condition — by  elevation,  by  subsidence,  or  by 
separation  from  a  continent  or  larger  island*  The  existence 
of  coral  rock,  or  of  raided  beaches  &r  inland,  indicates  recent 
elevation ;  lagoon  coral-islands,  and  such  as  have  barrier  or 
encircling  reefs,  have  suffered  subsidence ;  while  our  own  isl- 
ands, whose  productions  are  entirely  those  of  the  adjacent 
continent,  have  been  separated  from  it.  Now  the  Aru  islands 
are  all  coral  rock,  and  the  adjacent  sea  is  shallow  and  full  of 
coral ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they  have  been  elevated 
from  beneath  the  ocean  at  a  not  very  distant  epoch.  But  if 
we  suppose  that  elevation  to  be  the  first  and  only  cause  of 
their  present  condition,  we  shall  find  ourselves  quite  unable 
to  explain  the  curious  river-channels  which  divide  them.  Fis- 
sures during  upheaval  would  not  produce  the  regular  width, 
•  the  regular  depth,  or  the  winding  curves  which  characterize 
them ;  and  the  action  of  tides  and  currents  during  their  ele- 
vation might  form  straits  of  irregular  width  and  depth,  but 
not  the  river-like  channels  which  actually  exist.  If,  again, 
we  suppose  the  last  movement  to  have  been  one  of  subsi- 
dence, reducing  the  size  of  the  islands,  these  channels  are  quite 
as  inexplicable ;  for  subsidence  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
flooding  of  all  low  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  old  rivers,  and 
thus  obliterate  their  courses ;  whereas  these  remain  perfect, 
and  of  nearly  uniform  width  from  end  to  end« 

Now  if  these  channels  have  ever  been  rivers  they  must 
have  flowed  from  some  higher  regions,  and  this  must  have 
been  to  the  east,  because  on  the  north  and  west  the  sea-bottom 
sinks  down  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  to  an  unfathom- 
able depth ;  whereas  on  the  east  a  shallow  sea,  nowhere  ex- 
ceeding fifty  fathoms,  extends  quite  across  to  New  Guinea,  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  An  elevation 
of  only  three  hundred  feet  would  convert  the  whole  of  this 
sea  into  moderately  high  land,  and  make  the  Aru  Islands 
a  portion  of  New  Guinea ;  and  the  rivers  which  have  their 
mouths  at  Utanata  and  Wamuka,  might  then  have  flowed 
on  across  Aru,  in  the  channels  which  are  now  occupied  by 
salt  water.  When  the  intervening  land  sunk  down,  we  must 
suppose  the  land  that  now  constitutes  Aru  to  have  remained 
nearly  stationary,  a  not  very  improbable  supposition,  when 
we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  shallow  sea,  and  the  verj' 
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small  amount  of  depression  the  land  need  have  undergone  to 
produce  it. 

But  the  fact  of  the  Aru  Islands  having  once  been  con- 
nected with  New  Ouinea  does  not  rest  on  this  evidence  alona 
There  is  such  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  produc- 
tions of  the  two  countries  as  only  exists  between  portions  of 
a  common  territory.  I  collected  one  hundred  species  of  land- 
birds  in  the  Aru  Islands,  and  about  eighty  of  them  have  been 
found  on  the  main-land  of  New  Guinea.  Among  these  are 
the  great  wingless  cassowary,  two  species- of  heavy  brush 
turkeys,  and  two  of  short  winged  thrushes,  which  could  cei^ 
tainly  not  have  passed  over  the  150  miles  of  open  sea  to  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  This  barrier  is  equally  effectual  in 
the  case  of  many  other  birds  which  live  only  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  as  the  kinghunters  (Dacelo  gaudichaudi),  the  fly- 
catching  wrens  (Todopsis),  the  great  crown  pigeon  (Goura 
coronata),  and  the  small  wood  doves  (Ptilonopus  perlatus,  P. 
aurantiifrons,  and  P.  coronulatus).  Now,  to  show  the  real 
effect  of  such  a  barrier,  let  us  take  the  island  of  Ceram,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  distance  from  New  Guinea,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  sea.  Out  of  about  seventy  land-birds  in- 
habiting Coram,  only  fifteen  are  found  in  New  Guinea,  and 
none  of  these  are  terrestrial  or  forest-haunting  species.  The 
cassowary  is  distinct ;  the  kingfishers,  parrots,  pigeons,  fly- 
catchers, honeysuckers,  thrushes,  and  cuckoos,  are  almost  al- 
ways quite  distinct  species.  More  than  this,  at  least  twenty 
genera,  which  are  common  to  New  Guinea  and  Aru,  do  not  ex- 
tend into  Ceram,  indicating  with  a  force  which  every  natu- 
ralist will  appreciate,  that  the  two  latter  countries  have  re- 
ceived their  faunas  in  a  radically  different  manner.  Again,  a 
true  kangaroo  is  found  in  Aru,  and  the  same  species  occurs 
in  Mysol,  which  is  equally  Papuan  in  its 'productions,  while 
either  the  same,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  inhabits  New  Guinea; 
but  no  such  animal  is  found  in  Ceram,  which  is  only  sixty 
miles  fi-om  MysoL .  Another  small  marsupial  animal  (Pera- 
meles  doreyanus)  is  common  to  Aru  and  New  Guinea.  The 
insects  show  exactly  the  same  results.  The  butterflies  of 
Aru  are  all  either  New  Guinea  species,  or  very  slightly  mod- 
ified forms ;  whereas  those  of  Ceram  are  more  distinct  than 
are  the  birds  of  the  two  countries. 
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It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  we  may  safely  reason 
on  such  facts  as  these,  which  supply  a  link  in  the  defective 
geological  record.  The  upward  and  downward  movements 
which  any  country  has  undergone,  and  the  succession  of  such 
movements,  can  be  determined  with  much  accuracy;  but 
geology  alone  can  tell  us  nothing  of  lands  which  have  entire- 
ly disappeared  beneath  the  ocean.  Here  physical  geography 
and  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  are  of  the  great- 
est service.  By  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  seas  separating 
one  country  froni  another,  we  can  form  some  judgment  of 
the  changes  which  are  taldng  place.  K  there  are  other  evi- 
dences of  subsidence,  a  shallow  sea  implies  a  former  con- 
nection of  the  adjacent  lands ;  but  if  this  evidence  is  wanting, 
or  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  rising  of  the  land,  then  the 
shallow  sea  may  be  the  result  of  that  rising,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  two  countries  will  be  joined  at  some  future  time, 
but  not  that  they  have  previously  been  so.  Thfe  nature  of 
the  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  these  countries  will,  how- 
ever, almost  always  enable  us  to  determine  this  question. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  us  how  we  may  determine  in  almost 
every  case,  whether  an  island  has  ever  been  connected  with 
a  continent  or  larger  land,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  tei^ 
restrial  Mammalia  and  reptiles.  What  he  terms  ^'  oceanic  isl- 
ands "  possess  neither  of  these  groups  of  animals,  though  they 
may  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a  fair  number  of  birds, 
insects,  and  land-shells ;  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  they 
have  originated  in  mid-ocean,  and  have  never  been  connected 
with  the  nearest  masses  of  land.  St.  Helena,  Madeira,  and 
New  Zealand  are  examples  of  oceanic  islands.  They  possess 
all  other  classes  of  life,  because  these  lave  means  of  dispersion 
over  wide  spaces  of  sea,  which  terrestrial  mammals  and  birds 
have  not,  as  is  fuUy  explained  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,"  and  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species." 
On  the  other  hand,  an  island  may  never  have  been  actually 
connected  with  the  adjacent  continents  or  islands,  and  yet 
may  possess  representatives  of  all  classes  of  animals,  because 
many  terrestrial  mammals  and  some  reptiles  have  the  means 
of  passing  over  short  distances  of  sea.  But  in  these  cases  the 
number  of  species  that  have  thus  migrated  will  be  very  small, 
and  there  will  be  great  deficiencies  even  in  birds  and  flying 
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insects,  which  we  should  imagine  could  easily  cross  over. 
The  island  of  Timor  (as  I  have  already  shown  in  Chapter 
XnL)  bears  this  relation  to  Australia ;  for  while  it  contuns 
several  birds  and  insects  of  Australian  forms,  no  Australian 
mammal  or  reptile  is  found  in  it,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  forms  of  Australian  birds 
and  insects  are  entirely  absent.  Contrast  this  with  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants,  insects, 
reptiles,  and  Mammalia  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Continent 
are  fully  represented,  while  there  are  no  remarkable  deficien- 
cies of  extensive  groups,  such  as  always  occur  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  there  has  been  no  such  connection.  The 
case  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  and  the  Asiatic  continent 
is  equally  clear ;  many  large  Mammalia,  terrestrial  birds,  and 
reptiles  being  common  to  all,  while  a  large  number  more  are 
of  closely  allied  forms.  Now  geology  has  taught  us  that 
this  representation  by  allied  forms  in  the  same  locality  implies 
lapse  of  time,  and  we  therefore  infer  that  in  Oreat  Britain, 
where  almost  every  species  is  absolutely  identical  with  those 
on  the  Continent,  the  separation  has  been  very  recent ;  while 
in  Sumatra  and  Java,  where  a  considerable  number  of  the 
continental  species  are  represented  by  allied  forms,  the  sepa- 
ration was  more  remote. 

From  these  examples  we  may  see  how  important  a  supple- 
ment to  geological  evidence  is  the  study  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  in  determining  the  former 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
understand  the  former  without  taking  the  latter  into  account 
The  productions  of.  the  Aru  Islands  offer  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  at  no  very  distant  epoch  they  formed  a  part  of 
New  Guinea ;  and  the  peculiar  physical  features  which  I  have 
described,  indicate  that  they  must  have  stood  at  very  nearly 
the  same  level  then  as  they  do  now,  having  been  separated 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  great  plain  which  formerly  connected 
them  with  it. 

Persons  who  have  formed  the  usual  ideas  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  tropics — ^who  picture  to  themselves  the  abundance  and 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the  magnificent  appearance  of 
hundreds  of  forest  trees  covered  with  masses  of  colored  bios- 
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soma,  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  though  vegetation  in 
Aru  is  highly  luxuriant  and  varied,  and  would  afford  abun- 
dance of  line  and  curious  plants  to  adorn  our  hothouses,  yet 
bright  and  showy  flowers  are,  as  a  general  rule,  altogther 
absent,  or  so  very  scarce  as  to  produce  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  general  scenery.  To  give  particulars :  I  have  visited  five 
distinct  localities  in  the  islands,  I  have  wandered  daily  in  the 
forests,  and  have  passed  along  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles 
of  coast  and  river  during  a  period  of  six  months,  much  of  it 
very  fine  weather,  and  till  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave,  I 
never  saw  a  single  plant  of  striking  brilliancy  or  beauty, 
hardly  a  shrub  equal  to  a  hawthorn,  or  a  climber  equal  to  a 
honeysuckle  !  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  flowering  season 
had  not  arrived,  for  I  saw  many  herbs,  shrubs,  and  forest 
trees  in  flower,  but  all  had  blossoms  of  a  green  or  greenish- 
white  tint,  not  superior  to  our  lime-trees.  Here  and  there  on 
the  river  banks  and  coasts  are  a  few  Convolvulacese,  not  equal 
to  our  garden  Ipomaeas,  and  in  the  deepest  shades  of  the 
forest  some  fibie  scai-let  and  purple  ZingiberacesB,  but  so  few 
and  scattered  as  to  be  nothing  amid  the  mass  of  green  and 
flowerless  vegetation.  Yet  the  noble  CycadacesB  and  screw- 
pines,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  the  elegant  tree  fenjs,  the 
lofty  palms,  and  the  variety  of  beautiftil  and  curious  plants 
which  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  attest  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  tropics,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is 
true  that  Aru  seemed  to  me  exceptionally  poor  in  flowers,  but 
this  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  general  tropical  feature ; 
for  my  whole  experience  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  west 
and  the  east  has  convinced  me,  that  in  the  most  luxuriant 
parts  of  the  tropics,  flowers  are  less  abundant,  on  the  average 
less  showy,  and  are  far  less  effective  in  adding  color  to  the 
landscape  than  in  temperate  climates.  I  have  never  seen  in 
the  tropics  such  brilliant  masses  of  color  as  even  England  can 
show  in  her  furze-clad  commons,  her  heathery  mountain-sides, 
her  glades  of  wild  hyacinths,  her  field  of  poppies,  her  mead- 
ows of  buttercups  and  orchises— carpets  of  yellow,  purple, 
azure-blue,  and  fiery  crimson,  which  the  tropics  can  rarely 
exhibit.  We  have  smaller  masses  of  color  in  our  hawthorn 
and  crab  trees,  our  holly  and  mountain-ash,  our  broom,  fox- 
gloves, primroses,  and  purple  vetches,  which  clothe  with  gay 
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colors  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  oar  land*  These 
beauties  are  all  common*  They  are  characteristic  of  the  coon- 
try  and  climate ;  they  have  not  to  be  sought  for,  but  they 
gladden  the  eye  at  every  step.  In  the  regions  of  the  equator, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  forest  or  savanna,  a  sombre 
green  clothes  universal  nature.  You  may  journey  for  hours 
and  even  for  days,  and  meet  with  nothing  to  break  the  mo- 
notony. Flowers  are  everywhere  rare,  and  any  thing  at  all 
striking  is  only  to  be  met  with  at  very  distant  intervals. 

The  idea  that  nature  exhibits  gay  colors  in  the  tropics, 
and  that  the  general  aspect  of  nature  is  there  more  bright 
and  varied  in  hue  than  with  us,  has  even  been  made  the 
foundation  of  theories  of  art,  and  we  have  been  forbidden  to 
use  bright  colors  in  our  garments,  and  in  the  decorations  of 
our  dwellings,  because  it  was  supposed  that  we  should  be 
thereby  acting  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  nature. 
The  argument  itself  is  a  very  poor  one,  since  it  might  with 
equal  justice  be  maintained,  that  as  we  possess  faculties  for 
the  appreciation  of  colors,  we  should  make  up  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  nature  and  use  the  gayest  tints  in  those  regions  where 
the  landscape  is  most  monotonous.  But  the  assumption  on 
which  the  argument  is  founded  is  totally  &lse,  so  that  even 
if  the  reasoning  were  valid,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  outrag- 
ing nature,  by  decorating  our  houses  and  our  persons  with  all 
those  gay  hues  which  are  so  lavishly  spread  over  our  fields 
mountains,  our  hedges,  woods,  and  meadows. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  what  has  led  to  this  erroneous  view 
of  the  nature  of  tropical  vegetation.  In  our  hothouses  and 
at  our  flower^hows  we  gather  together  the  finest  flower- 
ing plants  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  a  proximity  to  each  other  which  never  occurs 
in  nature.  A  hundred  distinct  plants,  all  with  bright,  or 
strange,  or  gorgeous  flowers,  make  a  wonderful  show  when 
brought  together;  but  perhaps  no  two  of  these  plants  could 
ever  be  seen  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  inhabiting  a 
distant  region  or  a  different  station.  Again,  all  moderately 
warm  extra-European  countries  ai'e  mixed  up  with  the  trop- 
ics in  general  estimation,  and  a  vague  idea  is  formed  that 
whatever  is  pre-eminently  beautifiil  must  come  from  the  hot- 
test parts  of  the  earth.      But  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary. 
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Rhododenrons  and  azaleas  are  plants  of  temperate  regions, 
the  grandest  lilies  are  from  temperate  Japan,  and  a  large 
proportion  pf  our  most  showy  flowering  plants  are  natives  of 
the  Himalayas,  of  the  Cape,  of  the  United  States,  of  Chili,  or 
of  China  and  Japan,  all  temperate  regions.  True,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  grand  and  gorgeous  flowers  in  the  tropics, 
but  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  mass  of  the  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  small ;  so  that  what  appears  an  anomaly  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  and  the  effect  of  flowers  on  the  general 
aspect  of  nature  is  far  less  in  tbe  equatorial  than  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

NEW     GUINBA. — DOBEY. 
MABOH  TO  JULT,  1868. 

After  my  return  from  Gilolo  to  Temate,in  March,  1858, 
I  made  arrangements  for  my  long-wisbed-for  voyage  to  the 
main-land  of  New  Gaineay  where  I  anticipated  that  my  colleo- 
tions  would  surpass  those  which  I  had  formed  at  the  Am 
Islands.  The  poverty  of  Temate  in  articles  used  by  Europe- 
ans was  shown,  by  my  searching  in  vain  through  aU  the  stores 
for  such  common  things  as  flour,  metal  spoons,  wide-mouthed 
phials,  beeswax,  a  penknife,  and  a  stone  or  metal  pestle  and 
mortar.  I  took  with  me  four  servants :  my  head  man  AU,  and 
a  Temate  lad  named  Jumaat  (Friday),  to  shoot;  Lahagi,  a 
steady,  middle-aged  man  to  cut  timber  and  assist  me  in  insect- 
collecting  ;  and  Loisa,  a  Javanese  cook.  As  I  knew  I  should 
have  to  build  a  house  at  Dorey,  where  I  was  going,  I  took 
with  me  eighty  cadjans,  or  waterproof  mats,  made  of  panda- 
nus  leaves,  to  cover  over  my  baggage  on  first  landing,  and  to 
help  to  roof  my  house  afterward. 

We  started  on  the  25th  of  March  in  the  schooner  Hester 
Selenay  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Duivenboden,  and  bound 
on  a  trading  voyage  along  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
Having  calms  and  light  airs,  we  were  three  days  reaching  Gan6, 
near  the  south  end  of  Gilolo,  where  we  staid  to  fill  up  our  wa- 
ter-casks and  buy  a  few  provisions.  We  obtained  fowls,  eggs, 
sago,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  yellow  pumpkins,  chilies,  fish, 
and  dried  deer's  meat ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage  to  Dorey  harbor.  We  found  it,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  easy  to  get  ^ong;  for  so  near  to  the  equa- 
tor the  monsoons  entirely  fail  of  their  regularity,  and  after 
passing  the  southern  point  of  Gilolo  we  had  calms,  light  puf& 
of  wind,  and  contrary  currents,  which  kept  us  for  five  days  in 
sight  of  the  same  islands  between  it  and  Poppa.  A  squall 
then  brought  us  on  to  the  entrance  of  Dampier's  Straits, 
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where  we  were  again  becahned,  and  were  three  more  days 
creeping  through  them.  Several  native  canoes  now  came  off 
to  OS  from  Waigiou  on  one  side,  and  Batanta  on  the  other, 
bringing  a  few  common  shells,  palm-leaf  mats,  cocoarnuts,  and 
pumpkins.  They  were  very  extravagant  in  their  demands,  be- 
ing accustomed  to  sell  their  trifles  to  whalers  and  China  ships, 
whose  crews  will  purchase  any  thing  at  ten  times  its  value.  My 
only  purchases  were  a  float  belonging  to  a  turtle-spear,  carved 
to  resemble  a  bird,  and  a  very  well  made  pakn-leaf  box,  for 
which  articles  I  gave  a  copper  ring  and  a  yard  of  calico.  The 
canoes  were  very  narrow  and  furnished  with  an  outrigger,  and 
in  some  of  them  there  was  only  one  man,  who  seemed  to  think 
nothing  of  coming  out  alone  eight  or  ten  miles  from  shore. 
The  people  were  Papuans,  much  resembling  the  natives  of 
Aru. 

When  we  had  got  out  of  the  Straits,  and  were  fairly  in  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  we  had  a  steady  wind  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  Temate,  but  unfortunately  it  was  dead  ahead,  and 
we  had  to  beat  against  it,  tacking  on  and  off  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  I  looked  with  intense  interest  on  those  rugged  mount- 
ains, retreating  ridge  behind  ridge  into  the  interior,  where 
the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  never  trod.  There  was  the  coun- 
try of  the  cassowary  and  the  tree-kangaroo,  and  those  dark 
forests  produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  earth — the  varied  spe- 
cies of  birds  of  paradise.  A  few  days  more  and  I  hoped  to  be 
in  pursuit  of  these,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  insects 
which  accompany  them.  We  had  still,  however,  for  several 
days  only  calms  and  light  head-winds,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
10th  of  April  that  a  fine  westerly  breeze  set  in,  followed  by  a 
squally  night,  which  kept  us  off  the  entrance  of  Dorey  harbor. 
The  next  morning  we  entered,  and  came  to  anchor  off  the 
small  island  of  Mansinam,  on  which  dwelt  two  German  mis- 
sionaries, Messrs.  Otto  and  G^isler.  The  former  immediately 
came  on  board  to  give  us  welcome,  and  invited  us  to  go  on 
shore  and  breakfast  with  him.  We  were  then  introduced 
to  his  companion  —  who  was  suffering  dreadfully  fi*om  an 
abscess  on  the  heel,  which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  for 
six  months — ^and  to  his  wife,  a  young  German  woman,  who 
had  been  out  only  three  months.    Unfortunately  she  could 
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speak  no  Malay  or  En^ish,  and  had  to  guess  at  our  compli- 
ments on  her  excellent  breakfast  by  the  justice  we  did  to  it 

These  missionaries  were  working  men,  and  had  been  s^t 
out,  as  being  more  useful  among  savages  than  persons  of  a 
higher  class.  They  had  been  here  about  two  years,  and  Mr. 
Otto  had  already  learned  to  speak  the  Papuan  language  with 
fluency,  and  had  begtm  translating  some  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  language,  however,  is  so  poor  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Malay  words  have  to  be  used ;  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  is  possible  to  convey  any  idea  of  such  a  book  to  a 
people  in  so  low  a  state  of  civilization.  The  only  nominal  con- 
verts yet  made  are  a  few  of  the  women ;  and  some  few  of  the 
children  attend  school,  and  are  being  taught  to  read,  but  they 
make  little  progress.  There  is  one  feature  of  this  mission 
which  I  believe  will  materially  interfere  with  its  moral  effect 
The  missionaries  are  allowed  to  trade  to  eke  out  the  very 
small  salaries  granted  them  from  Europe,  and  of  course  are 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  trade  principle  of  buying  cheap  and 
selling  dear,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  Like  all  savages  the 
natives  are  quite  careless  of  the  future,  and  when  their  small 
rice  crops  are  gathered  they  bring  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the 
missionaries,  and  sell  it  for  knives,  beads,  axes,  tobacco,  or  any 
other  articles  they  may  require.  A  few  months  later,  in  the 
wet  season,  when  food  is  sfcarce,  they  come  to  buy  it  back  again, 
and  give  in  exchange  tortoise-shell,  tripang,  wild  nutmegs,  or 
other  produce.  Of  course  the  rice  is  sold  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  it  was  bought,  as  is  perfectly  fair  and  just — wad 
the  operation  is  on  the  whole  thoroughly  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tives, who  would  otherwise  consume  and  waste  their  food  when 
it  was  abundant,  and  then  starve — ^yet  I  can  not  imagine  that 
the  natives  see  it  in  this  light  They  must  look  upon  the 
trading  missionaries  with  some  suspicion,  and  can  not  feel  so 
sure  of  their  teachings  being  disinterested,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  they  acted  like  the  Jesuits  in  Singapore.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  by  the  missionary  in  attempting  to  improve 
savages,  is  to  convince  them  by  his  actions  that  he  comes  among 
them  for  their  benefit  only,  and  not  for  any  private  ends  of  his 
own.  To  do  this  he  must  act  in  a  different  way  from  other 
men,  not  trading  and  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
those  who  want  to  sell,  but  rather  giving  to  those  who  are  in 
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distress.  It  would  be  well  if  he  conformed  himself  in  some 
degree  to  native  customs,  and  then  endeavored  to  show  how 
these  customs  might  be  gradually  modified,  so  as  to  be  more 
healthful  and  more  agreeable.  A  few  energetic  and  devoted 
men  acting  in  this  way  might  probably  effect  a  decided  moral 
improvement  on  the  lowest  savage  tribes,  whereas  trading  mis- 
sionaries, teaching  what  Jesus  said,  but  not  doing  as  He  did, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  more  than  give  them  a  very 
little  of  the  superficial  varnish  of  religion. 

Dorey  harbor  is  in  a  fine  bay,  at  one  extremity  of  which  an 
elevated  point  juts  out,  and,  with  two  or  three  small  islands, 
forms  a  sheltered  anchorage.  The  only  vessel  it  contained 
when  we  arrived  was  a  Dutch  brig,  laden  with  coals  for  the 
use  of  a  war-steamer,  which  was  expected  daily,  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  along  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  on  a  locality  for  a  colony.  In  the  evening  we 
paid  it  a  visit,  and  landed  at  the  village  of  Dorey,  to  look  out 
for  a  place  where  I  could  build  my  house.  Mr.  Otto  also  made 
arrangements  for  me  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  to  send 
men  to  cut  wood,  rattans,  and  bamboo  the  next  day. 

The  villages  of  Mansinam  and  Dorey  presented  some  feat- 
ures quite  new  to  me.  The  houses  all  stand  completely  in  the 
water,  and  are  reached  by  long  rude  bridges.  They  are  very 
low,  with  the  roof  shaped  like  a  large  boat,  bottom  upwards. 
The  posts  which  support  the  houses,  bridges,  and  platforms 
are  small  crooked  sticks,  placed  without  any  regularity,  and 
looking  as  if  they  were  tumbling  down.  The  floors  are  also 
formed  of  sticks,  equally  irregular,  and  so  loose  and  far  apart 
that  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  on  them.  The  walls 
consist  of  bits  of  boards,  old  boats,  rotten  mats,  attaps,  and 
palm-leaves,  stuck  in  anyhow  here  and  there,,  and  having  alto- 
gether the  most  wretched  and  dilapidated  appearance  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Under  the  eaves  of  many  of  the  houses 
hang  human  skulls,  the  trophies  of  their  battles  with  the  sav- 
age Arf aks  of  the  interior,  who  often  come  to  attack  them.  A 
large  boat-shaped  council-house  is  supported  on  larger  posts, 
each  of  which  is  grossly  carved  to  represent  a  naked  male  or 
female  human  figure,  and  other  carvings  still  more  revolting 
are  placed  upon  the  platform  before  the  entrance.  The  view 
of  an  ancient  lake-dweller's  village,  given  as  the  frontispiece 
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of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  is  chiefly  founded 
on  a  sketch  of  this  very  village  of  Dorey;  but  the  extreme 
regularity  of  the  structures  there  depicted  has  no  place  in  tiie 
original,  any  more  than  it  probably  had  in  the  actual  lake- 
villages. 

The  people  who  inhabit  these  miserable  huts  are  very  simi- 
lar to  the  K6  and  Aru  islanders,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
handsome,  being  tall  and  well-made,  with  well-cut  features  and 
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large  aquiline  noses.  Their  color  is  a  deep  brown,  often  ap- 
proaching closely  to  black,  and  the  fine  mop-like  heads  of 
frizzly  hair  appear  to  be  more  common  than  elsewhere,  and 
are  considered  a  great  ornament,  a  long  six-pronged  bamboo 
fork  being  kept  stuck  in  them  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb ; 
and  this  is  assiduously  used  at  idle  moments  to  keep  the  dense- 
ly growing  mass  from  becoming  matted  and  tangled.  The 
majority  have  short  woolly  hair,  which  does  not  seem  capable 
of  an  equally  luxuriant  development.   A  growth  of  hair  some- 
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what  similar  to  this,  and  almost  as  abmidant,  is  fomid  among 
the  half-breeds  between  the  Indian  and  Negro  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Can  this  be  an  indication  that  the  Papuans  are  a  mixed 
race? 

For  the  first  three  days  after  our  arrival  I  was  fully  occu- 
pied from  morning  to  night  building  a  house,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dozen  Papuans  and  my  own  men.  It  was  immense 
trouble  to  get  our  laborers  to  work,  as  scarcely  one  of  them 
could  speak  a  word  of  Malay ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most 
energetic  gesticulations,  and  going  through  a  regular  panto- 
mime of  what  was  wanted,  that  we  could  get  them  to  do  any 
thing.  If  we  made  them  understand  that  a  few  more  poles 
were  required,  which  two  could  have  easily  cut,  six  or  eight 
would  insist  upon  going  together,  although  we  needed  their 
assistance  in  other  things.  One  morning  ten  of  them  came  to 
work,  bringing  only  one  chopper  between  them,  although  they 
knew  I  had  none  ready  for  use.  I  chose  a  place  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  on  an  elevated  ground,  by  the 
side  of  the  chief  path  from  the  village  of  Dorey  to  the  pro- 
vision-grounds and  the  forest.  Within  twenty  yards  was  a 
little  stream,  which  furnished  us  with  excellent  water  and  a 
nice  place  to  bathe.  There  was  only  low  underwood  to  clear 
away,  while  some  fine  forest-trees  stood  at  a  short  distance, 
and  we  cut  down  the  wood  for  about  twenty  yards  round  to 
give  us  light  and  air.  The  house,  about -twenty  feet  by  fifteen, 
was  built  entirely  of  wood,  with  a  bamboo  floor,  a  single  door 
of  thatch,  and  a  large  window,  looking  over  the  sea,  at  which 
I  fixed  my  table,  and  close  beside  it  my  bed,  within  a  little 
partition.  I  bought  a  number  of  very  large  palm-leaf  mats  of 
the  natives,  which  made  excellent  walls ;  while  the  mats  I  had 
brought  myself  were  used  on  the  roof,  and  were  covered  over 
with  attaps  as  soon  as  we  could  get  them  made.  Outside,  and 
rather  behind,  was  a  little  hut,  used  for  cooking,  and  a  bench, 
roofed  over,  where  my  men  could  sit  to  skin  birds  and  ani- 
maU.  When  aQ  was  finished,  I  had  my  goods  and  stores 
brought  up,  arranged  them  conveniently  inside,  and  then  paid 
my  Papuans  with  knives  and  choppers,  and  sent  them  away. 
The  next  day  our  schooner  left  for  the  more  eastern  islands, 
and  I  found  myself  fairly  established  as  the  only  European  in- 
habitant of  the  vast  island  of  New  Guinea. 
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As  we  had  some  doubt  about  the  natives,  we  slept  at  first 
with  loaded  guns  beside  us  and  a  watch  set ;  but  after  a  few 
days,  finding  the  people  friendly,  and  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  not  venture  to  attack  five  well-armed  men,  we  took  no 
further  precautions.  We  had  still  a  day  or  two's  work  in  fin- 
ishing up  the  house,  stopping  leaks,  putting  up  our  hanging 
shelves  for  drying  specimens  inside  and  out,  and  making  the 
path  down  to  the  water,  and  a  clear  dry  space  in  front  of  the 
house. 

On  the  17th,  the  steamer  not  having  arrived,  the  coal-ship 
left,  having  lain  here  a  month,  according  to  her  contract ;  and 
on  the  same  day  my  hunters  went  out  to  shoot  for  the  first 
time,  and  brought  home  a  magnificent  crown  pigeon  and  a  few 
common  birds.  The  next  day  they  were  more  successful,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  see  them  return  with  a  bird  of  paradise  in 
full  plumage,  a  pair  of  the  fine  Papuan  lories  (Loryis  domicel- 
la),  four  other  lories  and  parroquets,  a  grackle  (Gracula  damon- 
ti),  a  king-hunter  (Daceio  gaudichaudi),  a  racquet-tailed  king- 
fisher (Tanysiptera  galatea),  and  two  or  three  other  birds  of 
less  beauty.  I  went  myself  to  visit  the  native  village  on  the 
hill  behind  Dorey,  and  took  with  me  a  small  present  of  cloth, 
knives,  and  beads,  to  secure  the  goodtwill  of  the  chief,  and  get 
him  to  send  some  men  to  catch  or  shoot  birds  for  me.  The 
houses  were  scattered  about  among  rudely  cultivated  clearings. 
Two  which  I  visited  consisted  of  a  central  passage,  on  each 
side  of  which  opened  short  passages,  admitting  to  two  rooms, 
each  of  which  was  a  house  accommodating  a  separate  family. 
They  were  elevated  at  least  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  on 
a  complete  forest  of  poles,  and  were  so  rude  and  dilapidated 
that  some  of  the  small  passages  had  openings  in  the  floor  of 
loose  sticks,  through  which  a  child 'might  fall.  The  inhabitants 
seemed  rather  uglier  than  those  at  Dorey  village.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  the  true  indigenes  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea,  liv- 
ing in  the  interior,  and  subsisting  by  cultivation  and  hunting. 
The  Dorey  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  shore-dwellers,  fishers 
and  traders  in  a  small  way,  and  have  thus  the  character  of  a 
colony  who  have  migrated  from  another  district.  These  hill- 
men  or  "  Arf aks  "  differed  much  in  physical  features.  They 
were  generally  black,  but  some  were  brown  like  Malays. 
Their  hair,  though  always  more  or  less  frizzly,  was  sometimes 
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short  and  matty,  instead  of  being  long,  loose,  and  woolly ;  and 
this  seemed  to  be  a  constitutional  difference,  not  the  effect  of 
care  and  cultivation.  Nearly 
half  of  them  were  afflicted  witii 
the  scurvy  skin-disease.  The 
old  chief  seemed  much  pleased 
with  his  present,  and  promised 
(through  an  interpreter  I  brought 
with  me)  to  protect  my  men 
when  they  came  there  shooting, 
and  also  to  procure  me  some 
birds  and  animals.  While  con- 
versing, they  smoked  tobacco  of 
their  own  growing,  in  pipes  cut 
from  a  single  piece  of  wood 
with  a  long  upright  handle. 

We  had  arrived  at  Dorey 
about  the  end  of  the  wet  season, 
when  the  whole  country  was 
soaked  with  moisture.  The  na- 
tive paths  were  so  neglected  as 
to  be  often  mere  tunnels  closed 
over  with  vegetation,  and  in  such  places  there  was  always  a 
fearful  accumulation  of  mud.  To  the  naked  Papuan  this  is  no 
obstruction.  He  wades  through  it,  and  the  next  water-course 
makes  him  clean  again ;  but  to  myself,  wearing  boots  and 
trowsers,it  was  a  most  disagreeable  thing  to  have  to  go  up  to 
my  knees  in  a  mud-hole  every  morning.  The  man  I  brought 
with  me  to  cut  wood  fell  ill  soon  after  we  arrived,  or  I  would 
have  set  him  to  clear  fresh  paths  in  the  worst  places.  For  the 
first  ten  days  it  generally  rained  every  afternoon  and  all  night; 
but  by  going  out  every  hour  of  fine  weather,  I  managed  to  get 
on  tolerably  with  my  collections  of  hitds  and  insects,  finding 
most  of  those  collected  by  Lesson  during  his  visit  in  the  Co- 
quiUej  as  well  as  many  new  ones.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Dorey  is  not  the  place  for  birds  of  paradise,  none  of  the  na- 
tives being  accustomed  to  preserve  them.  Those  sold  here 
are  all  brought  from  Amberbaki,  about  a  hundred  miles  west, 
where  the  Doreyans  go  to  trade. 

The  islands  in  the  bay,  with  the  low  lands  near  the  coast, 
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seem  to  have  been  formed  by  recently  raised  coral  reefs,  and 
are  much  strewn  with  masses  of  coral  but  little  altered.  The 
ridge  behind  my  house,  which  runs  out  to  the  point,  is  also  en- 
tirely coral  rock,  although  there  are  signs  of  a  stratified  f  onndap 
tion  in  the  ravines,  and  the  rock  itself  is  more  compact  and 
crystalline.  It  is  therefore  probably  older,  a  more  recent  ele- 
vation having  exposed  the  low  grounds  and  islands.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  rises  the  great  mass  of  the  Arfak  mount- 
ains, said  by  the  French  navigators  to  be  about  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  inhabited  by  savage  tribes.  These  are  held  in 
great  dread  by  the  Dorey  people,  who  have  often  been  attack- 
ed and  plundered  by  them,  and  have  some  of  their  skulls 
hanging  outside  their  houses.  If  I  was  seen  going  into  the 
forest  anywhere  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  the  litde 
boys  of  the  village  would  shout  after  me,  ^^Arfakl !  Arfaki  V* 
just  as  they  did  after  Lesson  nearly  forty  years  before. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  Dutch  war-steamer  J^na  arrived ; 
but,  as  the  coals  had  gone,  she  was  obliged  to  stay  till  they 
came  back.  The  captain  knew  when  the  coal-ship  was  to  ar- 
rive, and  how  long  she  was  chartered  to  stay  at  Dorey,  and 
could  have  been  back  in  time,  but  supposed  she  would  wait 
for  him,  and  so  did  not  hurry  himself.  The  steame?  lay  at 
anchor  just  opposite  my  house,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  half-hourly  bells  struck,  which  was  very  pleasant 
after  the  monotonous  silence  of  the  forest  The  captain,  doc- 
tor, engineer,  and  some  other  of  the  officers  paid  me  visits ; 
the  servants  came  to  the  brook  to  wash  clothes,  and  the  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Tidore,  with  one  or  two  companions,  to  bathe ; 
otherwise  I  saw  little  of  them,  and  was  not  disturbed  by  visit- 
ors so  much  as  I  had  expected  to  be.  About  this  time  the 
weather  set  in  pretty  fine,  but  neither  birds  nor  insects  became 
much  more  abundant,  and  new  birds  were  very  scarce.  None 
of  the  birds  of  paradise  except  the  common  one  were  ever 
met  with,  and  we  were  still  searching  in  vain  for  several  of 
the  fine  birds  which  Lesson  had  obtained  here.  Insects  were 
tolerably  abundant,  but  were  not  on  the  average  so  fine  as 
those  of  Amboyna,  and  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dorey  was  not  a  good  collecting  locality.  Butterflies 
were  very  scarce,  and  were  mostly  the  same  as  those  which  I 
had  obtained  at  Aru. 
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Among  the  insects  of  other  orders,  the  most  curious  and 
novel  were  a  group  of  homed  flies,  of  which  I  obtained  four 
distinct  species,  settling  on  fallen  trees  and  decaying  trunks. 
These  remarkable  insects,  which  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Saunders  as  a  new  genus,  imder  the  name  of  Elapho- 
mia,  or  deer-flies,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender-bodied, 
and  with  veiy  long  legs,  which  they  draw  together  so  as  to  ele- 
vate their  bodies  high  above  the  surface  they  are  standing  upon. 
The  front  pair  of  legs  are  much  shorter,  and  these  are  often 
stretched  directly  forward,  so  as  to  resemble  antennae.  The 
horns  spring  from  beneath  the  eye,  and  seem  to  be  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit.  In  the  largest  and  most  sin- 
gular species,  named  Elaphomia  cervicomis,  or  the  stag-homed 
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deer-fly,  these  horns  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  having 
two  branches,  with  two  small  snags  near  their  bifurcation,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  homs  of  a  stag.  They  are  black,  with  the  tips 
pale,  while  the  body  and  legs  are  yellowish-brown,  and  the 
eyes  (when  alive)  violet  and  green.  The  next  species  (Ela- 
phomia wallacei)  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  banded  and  spotted 
with  yellow.  The  homs  are  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
insect,  broad,  flat,  and  of  an  elongated  triangular  form.  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  pink  color,  edged  with  black,  and  with  a 
pale  central  stripe.  The  front  part  of  the  head  is  also  pink, 
and  the  eyes  violet  pink,  with  a  green  stripe  across  them,  giv- 
ing the  insect  a  very  elegant  and  singular  appearance.    The 
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third  species  (Elaphomia  alcicomis,  the  elk-Lomed  deer-fly)  is 
a  little  smaller  than  the  two  already  described,  but  resembling 
in  color  Elaphomia  wallacei.  The  horns  are  very  remarkable, 
being  suddenly  dilated  into  a  flat  plate,  strongly  toothed  round 
the  outer  margin,  and  strikingly  resembling  tiie  horns  of  the 
elk,  after  which  it  has  been  named.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
color,  margined  with  brown,  and  tipped  with  black  on  the  three 
upper  teeth.  The  fourth  species  (Elaphomia  brevicomis,  the 
short-horned  deer-fly)  differs  considerably  from  the  rest.  It 
is  stouter  in  form,  of  a  nearly  black  color,  with  a  yellow  ring 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen ;  the  wings  have  dusky  stripes, 
and  the  head  is  compressed  and  dilated  laterally,  with  very 
small  flat  horns,  which  are  black,  with  a  pale  centre,  and  look 
exactly  like  the  rudiment  of  the  horns  of  the  two  preceding 
species.  None  of  the  females  have  any  trace  of  the  horns, 
and  Mr.  Saunders  places  in  the  same  genus  a  species  which  has 
no  horns  in  either  sex  (Elaphomia  polita).  It  is  of  a  shining 
black  color,  and  resembles  Elaphomia  cervicomis  in  form,  size, 
and  general  appearance.  The  figures  given  on  p.  506  represent 
these  insects  of  their  natural  size  and  in  characteristic  atti- 
tudes. 

The  natives  seldom  brought  me  any  thing.  They  are  poor 
creatures,  and  rarely  shoot  a  bird,  pig,  or  kangaroo,  or  evai 
the  sluggish  opossum-like  Guscus.  The  tree-kangaroos  are 
found  here,  but  must  be  very  scarce,  as  my  hunters,  although 
out  daily  in  the  forest,  never  once  saw  them.  Cockatoos,  lo- 
ries, and  parroquets  were  really  the  only  common  birds.  Even 
pigeons  were  scarce,  and  in  little  variety,  although  we  occa- 
sionally got  the  fine  crown  pigeon,  which  was  always  welcome 
as  an  addition  to  our  scantily  furnished  larder. 

Just  before  the  steamer  arrived  I  had  wounded  my  ankle 
by  clambering  among  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fallen  trees 
(which  formed  my  best  hunting-grounds  for  insects),  and,  as 
usual  with  foot  wounds  in  this  climate,  it  turned  into  an  obsti- 
tate  ulcer,  keeping  me  in  the  house  for  several  days.  When 
it  healed  up  it  was  followed  by  an  internal  inflammation  of 
the  foot,  which  by  the  doctor's  advice  I  poulticed  incessantly 
for  four  or  five  days,  bringing  out  a  severe  inflamed  swelling 
on  the  tendon  above  the  heel.  This  had  to  be  leeched,  and 
lanced,  and  doctored  with  ointments  and  poultices  for  several 
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weeks,  till  I  was  almost  driven  to  despair — ^for  the  weather 
was  at  length  fine,  and  I  was  tantalized  by  seeing  grand  but- 
terflies flying  past  my  door,  and  thinking  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  new  species  of  insects  that  I  ought  to  be  getting  every 
day.  And  this,  too,  in  New  Guinea! — a  country .  which  I 
might  never  visit  again — a  country  which  no  naturalist  had 
ever  resided  in  before  —  a  country  which  contained  more 
strange  and  new  and  beautiful  natural  objects  than  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  The  naturalist  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
my  feelings,  sitting  from  morning  to  night  in  my  little  hut, 
unable  to  move  without  a  crutch,  and  my  only  solace  the  birds 
my  hunters  brought  in  every  afternoon,  and  the  few  insects 
caught  by  my  Temate  man,  Lahagi,  who  now  went  out  daily 
in  my  place,  but  who  of  course  did  not  get  a  fourth  part  of 
what  I  should  have  obtained.  To  add  to  my  troubles  all  my 
men  were  more  or  less  ill,  some  with  fever,  others  with  dysen- 
tery or  ague ;  at  one  time  there  were  three  of  them  besides  my- 
self all  helpless,  the  cook  alone  being  well,  and  having  enough  to 
do  to  wait  upon  us.  The  Prince  of  Tidore  and  the  Resident  of 
Bandawere  both  onboard  the  steamer,  and  were  seeking  birds 
of  paradise,  sending  men  round  in  every  direction,  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  my  getting  even  native  skins  of  the 
rarer  kinds ;  and  any  birds,  insects,  or  animals  theDorey  peo- 
ple had  to  sell  were  taken  on  board  the  steamer,  where  pur- 
chasers were  found  for  every  thing,  and  where  a  larger  variety 
of  articles  were  offered  in  exchange  than  I  had  to  show. 

After  a  month's  close  confinement  in  the  bouse  I  was  at 
length  able  to  go  out  a  little,  and  about  the  same  time  I  sue-, 
ceeded  in  getting  a  boat  and  six  natives  to  take  Ali  and  La- 
hagi to  Amberbaki,  and  to  bring  them  back  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  Ali  was  charged  to  buy  all  the  birds  of  paradise  he 
could  get,  and  to  shoot  and  skin  all  other  rare  or  new  birds ; 
and  Lahagi  was  to  collect  insects,  which  I  hoped  might  be 
more  abundant  than  at  Dorey.  When  I  recommenced  my 
daily  walks  in  search  of  insects,  I  found  a  great  change  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  very  agreeable  to  me.  All  the  time  I 
had  been  laid  up  the  ship's  crew  and  the  Javanese  soldiers 
who  had  been  brought  in  a  tender  (a  sailing-ship  which  had 
arrived  soon  after  the  JSSna),  had  been  employed  cutting 
down,  sawing,  and  splitting  large  trees  for  firewood,  to  enable 
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the  steamer  to  get  back  to  Amboyna  if  the  coal-ship  did  not 
return;  and  they  had  also  cleared  a  number  of  wide,  striught 
paths  through*  the  forest  in  various  directions,  greatiiy  to  the 
astonishm^it  of  the  natives,  who  could  not  make  out  what  it 
all  meant  I  had  now  a  variety  of  walks,  and  a  good  of  deal 
of  dead  wood  on  which  to  search  for  insects ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  they  were  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  I  had 
found  them  at  Sarawak,  or  Amboyna,  or  Batchian,  confirming 
my  opinion  that  Dorey  was  not  a  good  locality.  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  that  at  a  station  a  few  miles  in  the  interior, 
away  from  the  recently  elevated  coralline  rocks  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  air,  a  much  more  abundant  harvest  might  be 
obtained. 

One  afternoon  I  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  return  the 
captain's  visit,  and  was  shown  some  very  nice  sketches  (by  one 
of  the  lieutenants),  made  on  the  south  coast,  and  also  at  the 
Arfak  mountain,  to  which  they  had  made  an  excursion.  From 
these  and  the  captain's  description,  it  appeared  that  the  people 
of  Arfak  were  similar  to  those  of  "Dorey^  and  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  straight-haired  race  which  Lesson  says  inhab- 
its the  interior,  but  which  no  one  has  ever  seen,  and  the  ac- 
count of  which  I  suspect  has  originated  in  some  mistake. 
The  captain  told  me  he  had  made  a  detailed  survey  of  part  of 
the  south  coast,  and  if  the  coal  arrived  should  go  away  at  once 
to  Humboldt  Bay,  in  longitude  141°  east,  which  is  the  line  up 
to  which  the  Dutch  claim  New  Guinea.  On  board  the  tender 
I  found  a  brother  naturalist,  a  German  named  Rosenberg,  who 
was  draughtsman  to  the  surveying  stafF.  He  had  brought 
two  men  with  him  to  shoot  and  skin  birds,  and  had  been  able 
to  purchase  a  few  rare  skins  from  the  natives.  Among  these 
was  a  pair  of  the  superb  Paradise  Pie  (Astrapia  nigra)  in  tol- 
erable preservation.  They  were  brought  from  the  island  of 
Jobie,  which  may  be  its  native  country,  as  it  certainly  is  of  the 
rarer  species  of  crown  pigeon  (Goura  steursii),  one  of  which 
was  brought  alive  and  sold  on  board.  Jobie,  however,  is 
a  very  dangerous  place,  and  sailors  are  often  murdered  there 
when  on  shore ;  sometimes  the  vessels  themselves  being  atr 
tacked.  Wandammen,  on  the  main-land  opposite  Jobie,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  plenty  of  birds,  is  even  worse,  and  at 
either  of  these  places  my  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a 
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-week's  purohafle  had  I  ventured  to  live  alone  and  unprotected 
as  at  Dorey.  On  board  the  steamer  they  had  &  pair  of  tree- 
kangaroos  alive.  They  differ  chiefly  from  the  ground-kanga- 
roo  in  having  a  more  hairy  tail,  not  thickened  at  the  base,  and 
not  used  as  a  prop ;  and  by  the  powerful  daws  on  the  fore- 
feet, by  which  they  grasp  the  bark  and  branches,  and  seize  the 
leaves  on  which  they  feed.  They  move  along  by  short  jumps 
on  their  hind-feet,  which  do  not  seem  particularly  well  adapted 
for  climbing  trees.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  tree-kanga- 
roos are  a  special  adaptation  to  the  swampy,  half-drowned  for- 
ests of  New  Guinea,  in  place  of  the  usual  form  of  the  group, 
which  is  adapted  only  to  dry  ground.  Mr.  Windsor  Earl 
makes  much  of  this  theory,  but,  unfortunately  for  it,  the  tree- 
kangaroos,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  New 
Guinea,  which  is  entirely  composed  of  hilLs  and  mountains 
with  very  little  flat  land,  while  the  kangaroo  of  the  low  flat  Aru 
Islands  (Dorcopsis  asiaticus)  is  a  ground  sp^es.  A  more 
probable  supposition  seems  to  be,  that  the  tree-kangaroo  hass 
been  modified  to  enable  it  to  feed  on  foliage  in  the  vast  forests 
of  New  Guinea,  as  these  f oi-m  the  great  natural  feature  which 
distinguishes  that  country  from  Australia. 

On  June  5th,  the  coal-ship  arrived,  having  been  sent  back 
from  Amboyna,  with  the  addition  of  some  fresh  stores  for  the 
steamer.  The  wood,  which  had  been  almost  all  taken  on  board, 
was  now  unladen  again,  the  coal  taken  in,  and  on  the  I7th  both 
steamer  and  tender  left  for  Humboldt  Bay.  We  were  then  a 
little  quiet  again,  and  got  something  to  eat ;  for  while  the  ves- 
sels were  here  every  bit  of  fish  or  vegetable  was  taken  on 
board,  and  I  had  often  to  make  a  small  parroquet  serve  for 
two  meals.  My  men  now  rjatumed  from  Amberbaki,  but,  alas ! 
brought  me  almost  nothing.  They  had  visited  several  villages, 
and  even  went  two  days'  journey  into  the  interior,  but  could 
find  no  skins  of  birds  of  paradise  to  purchase,  except  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  very  few  even  of  those.  The  birds  found  were 
the  same  as  at  Dorey,  but  were  still  scarcer.  None  of  the 
natives  anywhere  near  thQ  coast  shoot  or  prepare  birds  of 
paradise,  which  come  from  far  in  the  interior  over  tWQ  or 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  passing  by  barter  from  village  to 
village  till  they  reach  the  sea.    There  the  natives  of  Dorey 
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buy  them,  and  on  their  return  home  sell  them  to  the  Bugis  or 
Ternate  traders.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  for  a  traveller  to  go 
to  any  particular  place  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  where 
rare  paradise  birds  may  have  been  bought^  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing freshly  killed  specimens  from  the  natives;  and  it  also 
shows  the  scarcity  of  these  birds  in  any  one  locality,  since 
from  the  Amberbaki  district,  a  celebrated  place,  where  at  least 
five  or  six  species  have  been  procured,  not  one  of  the  rarer 
ones  has  been  obtained  this  year.  The  Prince  of  Tidore,  who 
would  certainly  have  got  them  if  any  were  to  be  had,  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  a  few  of  the  common  yellow  ones.  I 
think  it  probable  that  a  longer  residence  at  Dorey,  a  little 
farther  in  the  interior,  might  show  that  several  of  the  rarer 
kinds  were  found  there,  as  I  obtained  a  single  female  of  the 
fine  scale-breasted  Ptiloris  magnificus.  I  was  told  at  Ternate 
of  a  bird  that  is  certainly  not  yet  known  in  Europe,  a  black 
King  Paradise  Bird,  with  the  curled  tail  and  beautiful  side- 
plumes  of  the  common  species,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
glossy  black.  The  people  of  Dorey  knew  nothing  about  this, 
although  they  recognized  by  description  most  of  the  other 
species. 

When  the  steamer  left,  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  fever.  In  about  a  week  I  got  over  this,  but  it  was  followed 
by  such  a  soreness  of  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  gums,  that  for  many  days  I  could  put  nothing  solid  be- 
tween my  lips,  but  was  obliged  to  subsist  entirely  on  slops,  al- 
though in  other  respects  very  well.  At  the  same  time  two  of 
my  men  again  fell  ill,  one  with  fever,  the  other  with  dysen- 
tery, and  both  got  very  bad.  I  did  what  I  could  for  them 
with  ray  small  stock  of  medicines,  but  they  lingered  on  for 
some  weeks,  till  on  June  26th  poor  Jumaat  died.  He  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  native,  I  believe,  of  Bouton,  and 
a  quiet  lad,  not  very  active,  but  doing  his  work  pretty  steadi- 
ly, and  as  well  as  he  was  able.  As  my  men  were  all  Moham- 
medans, I  let  them  bury  him  in  their  own  fashion,  giving  them 
some  new  cotton  cloth  for  a  shroud. 

On  July  6th  the  steamer  returned  from  the  eastward.  The 
weather  was  still  terribly  wet,  when,  according  to  rule,  it 
should  have  been  fine  and  dry.  We  had  scarcely  any  thing 
to  eat,  and  were  all  of  us  ill.    Fevers,  colds,  and  dysentery 
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were  continually  attacking  ns,  and  made  me  long  to  get  away 
from  New  Guinea,  as  much  as  ever  I  had  longed  to  come  there. 
The  captain  of  the  Etna  paid  me  a  visit,  and  gave  me  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  trip.  They  had  staid  at  Humboldt 
Bay  several  days,  and  found  it  a  much  more  beautiful  and 
more  interesting  place  than  Dorey,  as  well  as  a  better  harbor. 
The  natives  were  quite  unsophisticated,  being  rarely  visited 
except  by  stray  whalers,  and  they  were  superior  to  the  Dorey 
people,  morally  and  physically.  They  went  quite  naked. 
Their  houses  were  some  in  the  water  and  some  inland,  and 
were  all  neatly  and  well  built ;  their  fields  were  well  cultivated, 
and  the  paths  to  them  kept  clear  and  open,  in  which  respects 
Dorey  is  abominable.  They  were  shy  at  first,  and  opposed 
the  boats  with  hostile  demonstrations,  bending  their  bows, 
and  intimating  that  they  would  shoot  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  land.  Very  judiciously  the  captain  gave  way,  but  threw 
on  shore  a  few  presents,  and  after  two  or  three  trials  -they 
were  permitted  to  land,  and  to  go  about  and  see  the  country, 
and  were  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  communi- 
cation was  carried  on  with  them  by  signs — ^the  Dorey  inter- 
preter, who  accompanied  the  steamer,  being  unable  to  under- 
stand a  word  of  their  language.  No  new  birds  or  animals 
were  obtained,  but  in  their  ornaments  the  feathers  of  paradise 
birds  were  seen,  showing,  as  might  be  expected,  that  these  birds 
range  far  in  this  direction,  and  probably  all  over  New  Guinea. 
It  is  curious  that  a  rudimental  love  of  art  should  co-exist 
with  such  a  very  low  state  of  civilization.  The  people  of 
Dorey  are  great  carvers  and  painters.  The  outsides  of  the 
houses,  wherever  there  is  a  plank,  are  covered  with  rude  yet 
characteristic  figures.  The  high-peaked  prows  of  their  boats 
are  ornamented  with  masses  of  open  filigi'ee-work,  cut  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  wood,  and  often  of  very  tasteful  design.  As  a  fig- 
ure-head, or  pinnacle,  there  is  often  a  human  figure,  with  a  head 
of  cassowary  feathers  to  imitate  the  Papuan  "mop."  The 
floats  of  their  fishing-lines,  the  wooden  beaters  used  in  tempering 
the  clay  for  their  pottery,  their  tobacco-boxes,  and  other  house- 
hold articles,  are  covered  with  carving  of  tasteful  and  often 
elegant  design.  Did  we  not  already  know  that  such  taste  and 
skill  are  compatible  with  utter  barbarism,  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  same  people  are,  in  other  matters,  utterly  wanting 
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in  all  sense  of  order,  comfort,  or  decency.  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
They  live  in  the  most  miserable,  crazy,  and  filthy  hovels,  which 
are  utterly  destitute  of  any  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture; 
not  a  stool,  or  bench,  or  board  is  seen  in  them, 
no  brush  seems  to  be  known,  and  the  clothes 
they  wear  are  often  filthy  bark,  or  rags,  or 
sacking.  Along  the  paths  where  they  daily 
pass  to  and  from  their  provision-grounds,  not 
an  overhanging  bough  or  straggling  briar 
ever  seems  to  be  cut,  so  that  you  have  to 
brush  through  a  rank  vegetation,  creep  under 
fallen  trees  and  spiny  creepers,  and  wade 
through  pools  of  mud  and  mire,  which  can 
,  not  dry  up  because  the  sun  is  not  allowed  to 
5  penetrate.  Their  food  is  almost  wholly  roots 
:  and  vegetables,  with  fish  or  game  only  as  an 
^  occasional  luxury,  and  they  are  consequently 
5  very  subject  to  various  skin  diseases,  the 
\  children  especially  being  often  miserable- 
.  looking  objects,  blotched  all  over  with  erup- 
i  tions  and  sores.  If  these  people  are  not  sav- 
l  ages,  where  shall  we  find  any  ?  Yet  they 
*  have  all  a  decided  love  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
)  spend  their  leisure  time  in  executing  works 
\  whose  good  taste  and  elegance  would  often  be 
'   admired  in  our  schools  of  design  I 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  New 
Guinea  the  weather  was  very  wet^  my  only 
shooter  was  ill,  and  birds  became  scarce,  so 
that  my  only  resource  was  insect-hunting.    I 
worked  very  hard  every  hour  of  fine  weather, 
and  daily  obtained  a  number  of  new  species. 
Every  dead  tree  and  fallen  log  was  searched 
and  searched  again ;  and  among  the  dry  and 
rotting  leaves,  which  still   hung  on  certain 
trees  which  had  been  cut  down,  I  found  an 
abundant  harvest  of  minute  Coleoptera.     Al- 
though I  never  afterward  found  so  many  large  and  hand- 
some beetles  as  in  Borneo,  yet  I  obtained  here  a  great  va- 
riety of  species.     For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  while 
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I  was  searohing  oat  the  best  localities,  I  took  about  30  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  beetles  a  day,  besides  aboiAhalf  that  number 
of  butterflies,  and  a  few  of  tiie  other  orders*  But  afterward, 
up  to  the  very  last  week,  I  averaged  49  species  a  day.  On 
the  dlst  of  May,  I  took  IB  distinct  sorts,  a  larger  number  than 

1  had  ever  captured  before,  principally  obtained  among  dead 
trees  and  under  rotten  bark.  A  good  long  walk  on  a  fine  day 
up  the  hill,  and  to  the  plantations  of  the  natives,  capturing 
every  thing  not  very  common  that  came  in  my  way,  would 
produce  about  60  species;  but  on  the  last  day  of  June  I 
brought  home  no  less  than  06  distinct  kinds  of  beeties,  a 
larger  number  than  I  ever  obtained  in  one  day  before  or  since. 
It  was  a  fine  hot  day,  and  I  devoted  it  to  a  search  among  dead 
leaves,  beating  foliage,  and  hunting  under  rotten  bark,  in  all 
the  best  stations  I  had  discovered  during  my  walks.  I  was 
out  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  it 
took  m6  six  hours'  work  at  home  to  pin  and  set  out  all  the 
specimens,  and  to  separate  the  species.  Although  I  had  al- 
ready been  working  this  spot  daily  for  two  months  and  a  half, 
and  had  obtained  over  800  species  of  Coleoptera,  this  day's 
work  added  32  new  ones.    Among  these  were  4  Longicoms, 

2  Carabidse,.  7  StaphylinidsB,  7  Gurculionidie,  2  Copridse,  4 
Chrysomelidffi,  3  Heteromera,  1  Elater,  and  1  Bnprestis. 
Even  on  the  last  day  I  went  out,  I  obtained  16  new  species; 
so  that  although  I  collected  over  a  thousand  distinct  sorts  of 
beeties  in  a  space  not  much  exceeding  a  square  mile  during 
the  three  months  of  my  residence  at  Dorey,  I  can  not  believe 
that  this  represents  one-half  the  species  really  inhabiting  the 
eiame  spot,  or  a  fourth  of  what  might  be  obtained  in  an  area 
extending  twenty  miles  in  each  direction. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  schooner  Mester  Selena  arrived,  and 
five  days  afterward  we  bade  adieu  to  Dorey,  without  much  re- 
gret, for  in  no  place  which  I  have  visited  have  I  encountered 
more  privations  and  annoyances.  Continual  rain,  continual 
sickness,  littie  wholesome  food,  with  a  plague  of  ants  and  flies, 
surpassing  any  thing  I  had  before  met  with,  required  all  a 
naturalist's  ardor  to  encounter;  and  when  they  were  uncom- 
pensated by  great  success  in  collecting,  became  all  the  more 
insupportable.  This  long-thoughtK>f  and  much-desired  voyage 
to  New  Guinea  had  realuEed  none  of  my  expectations.    Instead 
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of  being  far  better  than  the  Am  Islands,  it  was  in  almost 
every  thing  muchftrorse.  Instead  of  producing  several  of  the 
rarer  paradise  birds,  I  had  not  even  seen  one  of  them,  and 
had  not  obtained  any  one  superlatively  fine  bird  or  insect.  I 
can  not  deny,  however,  that  Dorey  was  very  rich  in  ants.  One 
small  black  kind  was  excessively  abundant.  Almost  every 
shrub  and  tree  was  more  or  less  infested  with  it,  and  its  large 
papery  nests  were  everywhere  to  be  seen.  They  immediately 
took  possession  of  my  house,  building  a  large  nest  in  the 
roof,  and  forming  papery  tunnels  down  almost  every  post. 
They  swarmed  on  my  table  as  I  was  at  work  setting  out  my  in- 
sects, carrying  them  ofE  from  under  my  very  nose,  and  even 
tearing  them  from  the  cards  on  which  they  were  gunmied  if  I 
left  them  for  an  instant.  They  crawled  continually  over  my 
hands  and  face,  got  into  my  hair,  and  roamed  at  will  over  my 
whole  body,  not  producing  much  inconvenience  till  they  began 
to  bite,  wMch  they  would  do  on  meeting  with  any  obstruction 
to  their  passage,  and  with  a  sharpness  which  made  me  jump 
again  and  rush  to  undress  and  turn  out  the  offender.  They 
visited  my  bed  also,  so  that  night  brought  no  relief  from  their 
persecutions;  and  I  verily  beUeve  that  during  my  three  and  a 
half  months'  residence  at  Dorey  I  was  never  for  a  single  hour 
entirely  free  from  them.  They  were  not  nearly  so  voracious 
as  many  other  kinds,  but  their  numbers  and  ubiquity  rendered 
it  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  them. 

The  flies  that  troubled  me  most  were  a  large  kind  of  blue- 
bottle or  blow-fly.  These  settled  in  swarms  on  my  bird  skins 
when  first  put  out  to  dry,  filling  their  plumage  with  masses 
of  eggs,  which,  if  neglected,  the  next  day  produced  maggots. 
They  would  get  under  the  wings  or  under  the  body  where  it 
rested  on  the  drying-board,  sometimes  actually  raising  it  up 
half  an  inch  by  the  mass  of  eggs  deposited  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  every  egg  was  so  firmly  glued  to  the  fibres  of  the  feathers, 
as  to  make  it  a  work  of  much  time  and  patience  to  get  them 
off  without  injuring  the  bird.  In  no  other  locality  have  I  ever 
been  troubled  with  such  a  plague  as  this. 

On  the  29th  we  left  Dorey,  and  expected  a  quick  voyage 
home,  as  it  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  ought  to  have 
had  steady  southerly  and  easterly  winds.  Instead  of  these, 
however,  we  had  calms  and  westerly  breezes,  and  it  was  seven- 
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teen  days  before  we  reached  Temate,  a  difitance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  only,  which,  with  average  winds,  could  have  been 
done  in  five  days.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  me  to  find  myself 
back  again  in  my  comfortable  honse,  enjoying  milk  to  my  tea 
and  coffee,  fresh  bread  and  batter,  and  fowl  and  fish  daily  for 
dinner.  This  New  Guinea  voyage  had  used  us  all  up,  and  I 
determined  to  stay  and  recruit  before  I  commenced  any  fresh 
expeditions.  My  succeeding  journeys  to  Gilolo  and  Batchian 
have  already  been  narrated,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  my  residence  in  Waigiou,  the  last  Papuan  j 

territory  I  visited  in  search  of  birds  of  paradise. 
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CHAFTER  XXXV. 

VOYAGE  FBOM  CBBAM  TO  WAIGIOIT. 
jviat  Ain>  JULY,  1860. 

hsr  my  twenty-fifth  chapter  I  have  described  my  arrival  at 
Wahai,  on  my  way  to  MyBol  and  Waigiou,  islands  which  be- 
long to  the  Papuan  district,  and  the  account  of  which  natural- 
ly follows  after  that  of  my  visit  to  the  main  land  of  New 
Guinea.  I  now  take  up  my  narrative  at  my  departure  from 
Wahai,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  various  necessary  stores 
to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  at  Silinta,  in  Mysol,  and  then  con- 
tinuing my  journey  to  Waigiou.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
I  was  travelling  in  a  small  prau,  which  I  had  purchased  and 
fitted  up  in  Goram,  and  that,  having  been  deserted  by  my  crew 
on  the  coast  of  Ceram,  I  had  obtained  four  men  at  Wahai, 
who,  with  my  Amboynese  hunter,  constituted  my  crew. 

Between  Ceram  and  Mysol  there  are  sixty  miles  of  open 
sea,  and  along  this  wide  channel  the  east  monsoon  blows 
strongly ;  so  that  with  native  praus,  which  will  not  lay  up  to 
thd  wind,  it  requires  some  care  in  crossing.  In  order  to  give 
ourselves  sufficient  leeway,  we  sailed  back  from  Wahai  east- 
ward, along  the  coast  of  Ceram,  with  the  land-breeze ;  but  in 
the  morning  (June  18th)  had  not  gone  nearly  so  far  as  I  ex- 
pected. My  pilot,  an  old  and  experienced  sailor,  named  Guru- 
lampoko,  assured  me  there  was  a  current  setting  to  the  east- 
ward, and  that  we  could  easily  lay  across  to  Silinta^in  MysoL 
As  we  got  out  from  the  land  the  wind  increased,  and  tiiere 
was  a  considerable  sea,  which  made  my  short  littie  vessel 
plunge  and  roll  about  violentiy.  By  sunset  we  had  not  got 
half  way  across,  but  could  see  Mysol  distinctiy.  All  night  we 
went  along  uneasily,  and  at  daybreak,  on  looking  out  anxiou&> 
ly,  I  found  that  we  had  fallen  much  to  the  westward  during 
the  night,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pilot  being  sleepy  and  not 
keeping  the  boat  sufficientiy  close  to  the  wind.  We  could  see 
the  mountains  distinctiy,  but  it  was  clear  we  should  not  reach 
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Silinta,  and  should  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  ex- 
treme westward  point  of  the  island.  The  sea  was  now  very 
boisterous,  and  our  prau  was  continually  beaten  to  leeward  by 
the  waves,  and  after  another  weary  day  we  found  we  could 
not  get  to  Mysol  at  all,  but  might  perhaps  reach  the  island 
called  Pulo  Eanary,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west.  Thence 
we  might  await  a  favorable  wind  to  reach  Waigamma,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  and  visit  Allen  by  means  of  a  small 
boat. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  we 
got  under  the  lee  of  this  island,  into  quite  smooth  water — ^for 
I  had  been  very  sick  and  uncomfortable,  and  had  eaten  scarce- 
ly any  thing  since  the  preceding  morning.  We  were  slowly 
nearing  the  shore,  which  the  smooth  dark  water  told  us  we 
could  safely  approach,  and  were  congratulating  ourselves  on 
soon  being  at  anchor,  with  the  prospect  of  hot  coffee,  a  good 
supper,  and  a  sound  sleep,  when  the  wind  completely  dropped, 
and  we  had  to  get  out  the  oars  to  row.  We  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  when  I  noticed  that 
we  seemed  to  get  no  nearer,  although  tiie  men  were  rowing 
har^  but  drifted  to  the  westward ;  and  the  prau  would  not 
obey  the  helm,  but  continually  fell  off,  and  gave  us  much 
trouble  to  bring  her  up  again.  Soon  a  loud  ripple  of  water 
told  us  we  were  seized  by  one  of  those  treacherous  currents 
which  so  frequently  frustrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  voyager  in 
these  seas ;  the  men  threw  down  the  oars  in  despair,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  island  fairly  out  to 
sea  again,  and  lost  our  chance  of  ever  reaching  Mysol  1  Hoist- 
ing our  jib,  we  lay  to,  and  in  the  morning  found  ourselves  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  island,  but  with  such  a  steady  wind 
blowing  from  its  direction  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
get'back  to  it. 

We  now  made  sail  to  the  northward,  hoping  soon  to  get  a 
more  southerly  wind.  Toward  noon  the  sea  was  much  smooth- 
er, and  with  a  S.S.E.  wind  we  were  laying  in  the  direction  of 
Salwatty,  which  I  hoped  to  reach,  as  I  could  there  easily  get  a 
boat  to  take  provisions  and  stores  to  my  companion  in  Mysol. 
This  wind  did  not,  however,  last  long,  but  died  away  into  a 
calm ;  and  a  light  west  wind  springing  up,  with  a  dark  bank 
of  clouds,  again  gave  us  hopes  of  reaching  Mysol.    We  were 
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soon,  however,  again  disappointed.  The  E.S.E.  wind  began 
to  blow  again  with  violence,  and  continued  all  night  in  irregu- 
lar gusts,  and  with  a  short  cross  sea  tossed  us  about  unmerci- 
fully, and  so  continually  took  our  saUs  aback,  that  we  were  at 
length  forced  to  run  before  it  with  our  jib  only,  to  escape  be- 
ing swamped  by  our  heavy  mainsaiL  After  another  misera- 
ble and  anxious  night,  we  found  that  we  had  drifted  west- 
ward of  the  island  of  Poppa,  and  the  wind  being  again  a  little 
southerly,  we  made  all  sail  in  order  to  reach  it.  This  we  did 
not  succeed  in  doing,  passing  to  the  north-west,  when  the  wind 
again  blew  hard  from  the  E.S.E.,  and  our  last  hope  of  finding 
a  refuge  tiU  better  weather  was  frustrated.  This  was  a  very  se- 
rious matter  to  me,  as  I  could  not  tell  how  Charles  Allen  might 
act,  if,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  me,  he  should  return  to  Wahai, 
and  find  that  I  had  left  there  long  before,  and  had  not  since 
been  heard  of.  Such  an  event  as  our  missing  an  island  forty 
miles  long  would  hardly  occur  to  him,  and  he  would  conclude 
either  that  our  boat  had  foundered,  or  that  my  crew  had  mur- 
dered me  and  run  away  with  her.  However,  as  it  was  physic- 
ally impossible  now  for  me  to  reach  him,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Waigiou,  and  trust 
to  our  meeting  some  traders,  who  might  convey  to  him  the 
news  of  my  safety. 

Finding  on  my  map  a  group  of  three  small  islands,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Poppa,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  rest  there 
a  day  or  two.  We  could  lay  our  boat's  head  N.E.  by  N. ;  but 
a  heavy  sea  from  the  eastward  so  continually  beat  us  off  our 
course,  and  we  made  so  much  leeway,  that  I  found  it  would  be 
as  much  as  we  could^do  to  reach  them.  It  was  a  delicate 
point  to  keep  our  head  in  the  best  direction,  neither  so  dose 
to  the  wind  as  to  stop  our  way,  or  so  free  as  to  carry  us  too 
far  to  leeward.  I  continually  directed  the  steersman  myself, 
and  by  incessant  vigilance  succeeded,  just  at  sunset,  in  bring- 
ing our  boat  to  an  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  southern  point 
of  one. of  the  islands.  The  anchorage  was,  however,  by  no 
means  good,  there  being  a  fringing  coral  reef,  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter, beyond  which,  on  a  bottom  strewn  with  masses  of  coral, 
we  Were  obliged  to  anchor.  We  had  now  been  incessantly 
tossing  about  for  four  days  in  our  small  undecked  boat,  with 
constant  disappointments  and  anxiety,  and  it  was  a  great  com- 
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fort  to  have  a  night  of  quiet  and  comparatiye  safety.  My  old 
pilot  had  never  left  the  helm  for  more  than  an  honr  at  a  time, 
when  one  of  the  others  would  relieve  him  for  a  little  deep ; 
so  I  determined  the  next  morning  to  look  out  for  a  seoure  and 
oonvaiient  harbor,  and  rest  on  shore  for  a  day. 

In  the  morning,  finding  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  get 
round  a  rocky  pointy  I  wanted  my  men  to  go  on  shore  and  cut 
.  jungle-rope,  by  which  to  secure  us  from  being  again  drifted 
away,  as  the  wind  was  directly  off  shore.  I  unfortunately, 
however,  allowed  myself  to  be  overruled  by  the  pilot  and  crew, 
who  all  declared  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  possible,  and 
that  they  would  row  the  boat  round  the  point  in  a  few  min- 
utes, They  accordingly  got  up  the  anchor,  set  the  jib,  and 
began  rowing;  but^  just  as  I  had  feared,  we  drifted  rapidly 
off  shore,  and  had  to  drop  anchor  again  in  deeper  water,  and 
much  farther  off.  The  two  best  men,  a  Papuan  and  a  Malay, 
now  swam  on  shore,  each  carrying  a  hatchet,  and  went  into 
the  jungle  to  seek  creepers  for  rope.  After  about  an  hour  our 
anchor  loosed  hold,  and  began  to  drag.  This  alarmed  me 
greatly,  and  we  let  go  our  spare  anchor,  and,  by  running  out 
all  our  cable,  appeared  tolerably  secure  again.  We  were  now 
most  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  men,  and  were  going  to  fire 
our  muskets  to  recall  them,  when  we  observed  them  on  the 
beach,  some  way  o£^  and  almost  immediately  our  anchors  again 
slipped,  and  we  drifted  slowly  away  into  deep  water.  We  in- 
stantly seized  the  oars,  but  found  we  could  not  counteract  the 
wind  and  current,  and  our  frantic  cries  to  the  men  were  not 
heard  till  we  had  got  a  long  way  off,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
hunting  for  shell-fish  on  the  beach.  Vlry  soon,  however,  they 
stared  at  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  seemed  to  comprehend  their 
situation  ;  for  they  rushed  down  into  the  water,  as  if  to  swim 
off,  but  again  returned  on  shore,  as  if  afraid  to  make  the  at- 
tempt We  had  drawn  up  our  anchors  at  first  not  to  dieck 
our  rowing ;  but  now,  finding  we  could  do  nothing,  we  let 
them  both  hang  down  by  the  full  length  of  the  cables.  This 
stopped  our  way  very  much,  and  we  drifted  from  shore  very 
slowly,  and  hoped  the  men  would  hastily  form  a  raft,  or  cut 
down  a  soft-wood  tree,  and  paddle  out  to  us,  as  we  were  still 
not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  from  shore.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  have  half  lost  their  senses,  gesticulating  wildly  to 
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us,  rnimmg  along  the  beach,  then  going  into  the  forest ;  and 
just  when  we  thought  they  had  prepared  some  mode  of  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  reach  us,  we  saw  the  smoke  of  a  fire  they 
had  made  to  cook  their  shell-fish !  They  had  evidently  given 
up  all  idea  of  coming  after  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  look  to 
our  own  position. 

We  were  now  about  a  mile  from  shore,  and  midway  be- 
tween two  of  the  islands,  but  we  were  slowly  drifting  out  to 
sea  to  the  westward,  and  our  only  chance  of  yet  saving  the 
men  was  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  We  therefore  set  our 
jib  and  rowed  hard ;  but  the  wind  failed,  and  we  drifted  out 
so  rapidly  that  we  had  some  difiiculty  in  reaching  the  extreme 
westerly  point  of  the  island.  Our  only  s^or  left  then  swam 
ashore  with  a  rope,  and  helped  to  tow  us  round  the  point  into 
a  tolerably  safe  and  secure  anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  tibe 
wind,  but  exposed  to  a  little  swell  which  jerked  our  anchor 
and  made  us  rather  uneasy.  We  were  now  in  a  sad  plight, 
having  lost  our  two  best  men,-  and  being  doubtful  if  we  had 
strength  left  to  hoist  our  mainsail.  We  had  only  two  days* 
water  on  board,  and  the  small,  rocky,  volcanic  island  did  not 
promise  us  much  chance  of  finding  any.  The  conduct  of  the 
men  on  shore  was  such  as  to  render  it  doubtful  if  they  would 
make  any  serious  attempt  to  reach  us,  though  they  might 
easily  do  so,  having  two  good  choppers,  with  which  in  a  day 
they  could  make  a  small  outrigger  raft  on  which  they  could 
safely  cross  the  two  miles  of  smooth  sea  with  the  wind  right 
aft,  if  they  started  from  the  east  end  of  the  island,  so  as  to  al- 
low for  the  current.  I  could  only  hope  they  would  be  sensi- 
ble enough  to  make  the  attempt,  and  determined  to  stay  as 
long  as  I  could  to  give  them  the  chance. 

We  passed  an  anxious  night,  fearful  of  again  breaking  our 
anchor  or  rattan  cable.  In  the  morning  (2dd),  finding  all  se- 
cure, I  waded  on  shore  with  my  two  men,  leaving  the  old 
steersman  and  the  cook  on  board,  with  a  loaded  musket  to  re- 
call us  if  needed.  We  first  walked  along  the  beach,  till  stop- 
ped by  the  vertical  cliffs  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  finding 
a  place  where  meat  had  been  smoked,  a  turtle-shell  stiU  greasy, 
and  some  cut  wood,  the  leaves  of  which  were  still  green — 
showing  that  some  boat  had  been  here  very  recently.  We 
then  entered  the  jungle,  cutting  our  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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hill,  but  when  We  got  there  conld  see  nothing,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  forest.  Returning,  we  cut  some  bamboos, 
and  sharpened  them  to  dig  for  water  in  alow  spot  where  some 
sago-trees  were  growing ;  when,  just  as  we  were  going  to  be- 
gin. Hoi,  the  Wahai  man,  called  out  to  say  he  had  found  wa- 
ter. It  was  a  deep  hole  among  the  sago-trees,  in  stiff  black 
clay,  full  of  water,  which  was  fresh,  but  smelt  horribly  from 
the  quantity  of  dead  leaves  and  sago  refuse  that  had  f^en  in. 
Hastily  concluding  that  it  was  a  spring,  or  that  the  water  had 
filtered  in,  we  baled  it  all  out,  as  well  as  a  dozen  or  twenty 
buckets  of  mud  and  rubbish,  hoping  by  night  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  clean  water.  I  then  went  on  board  to  breakfast, 
leaving  my  two  men  to  make  a  bamboo  raft  to  carry  us  on 
shore  and  back  without  wading.  I  had  scarcely  finished  when 
our  cable  broke,  and  we  bumped  against  the  rocks.  Luckily 
it  was  smooth  and  calm,  and  no  damage  was  done.  We 
searched  for  and  got  up  our  anchor,  and  found  that  the  cable 
had  been  cut  by  grating  all  night  upon  the  coral.  Had  it 
given  way  in  the  night,  we  might  have  drifted  out  to  sea  with- 
out our  anchor,  or  been  seriously  damaged.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  fetch  water  from  the  well,  when,  greatly  to  our  dis- 
may, we  found  nothing  but  a  little  liquid  mud  at  the  bottom, 
and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  hole  was  one  which  had 
been  made  to  collect  rain  water,  and  would  never  fill  again  as 
long  as  the  present  drought  continued.  As  we  did  not  know 
what  we  might  suffer  for  want  of  water,  we  filled  our  jar  with 
this  muddy  stuff  so  that  it  might  settle.  In  the  afternoon  I 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  made  a  large 
fire,  in  order  that  our  men  might  see  we  were  still  there. 

The  next  day  (24th)  I  determined  to  have  another  search 
for  water ;  and  when  the  tide  was  out  rounded  a  rocky  point 
and  went  to  the  extremity  of  the  island  without  finding  any 
sign  of  the  smallest  stream.  On  our  way  back,  noticing  a 
very  small  dry  bed  of  a  water-course,  I  went  up  it  to  explore, 
although  every  thing  was  so  dry  that  my  men  loudly  declared 
it  was  useless  to  expect  water  there ;  but  a  little  way  up  I 
was  rewarded  by  finding  a  few  pints  in  a  small  pool.  We 
searched  higher  up  in  every  hole  and  channel  where  water 
marks  appeared,  but  could  find  not  a  drop  more.  Sending  one 
of  my  men  for  a  large  jar  and  tea-cup,  we  searched  along  the 
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beach  till  we  found  signs  of  another  dry  water-course,  and  on 
ascending  this  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  two  deep  shel- 
tered rock-holes  containing  several  gallons  of  water— enough 
to  fill  all  our  jarSv  When  the  cup  came  we  enjoyed  a  good 
drink  of  the  cool  pui*e  water,  and  before  we  left  had  carried 
away,  I  believe,  every  drop  on  the  island. 

Li  the  evening  a  good-sized  prau  appeared  in  sight,  making 
apparently  for  the  island  where  our  men  were  left,  and  we  had 
some  hopes  they  might  be  seen  and  picked  up,  but  it  passed 
along  mid-channel,  and  did  not  notice  the  signals  we  tried  to 
make.  I  was  now,  however,  pretty  easy  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
men.  There  was  plenty  of  sago  on  our  rocky  island,  and 
there  would  probably  be  some  on  the  flat  one  they  were  left 
on.  They  had  choppers,  and  could  cut  down  a  tree  and  make 
sago,  and  would  most  likely  find  sufiicient  water  by  digging. 
Shell-fish  were  abundant,  and  they  would  be  able  to  manage 
very  well  till  some  boat  should  touch  there,  or  till  I  could  send 
and  fetch  them.  The  next  day  we  devoted  to  cutting  wood, 
filling  up  our  jars  with  all  the  water  we  could  find,  and  mak- 
ing ready  to  sail  in  the  evening.  I  shot  a  small  lory  closely 
resembling  a  conmion  species  at  Temate,  and  a  glossy  starling 
which  differed  from  the  allied  birds  of  Ceram  and  MatabeDo. 
Large  wood-pigeons  and  crows  were  the  only  other  birds  I 
saw,  but  I  did  not  obtain  specimens. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  of  June  25th  we  started,  and 
found  that  with  all  hands  at  work  we  could  just  haul  up  our 
mainsail  We  had  a  fair  wind  during  the  night,  and  sailed 
north-east,  finding  ourselves  in  the  morning  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  extremity  of  Waigiou,  with  a  number  of 
islands  intevening.  About  ten  o'clock  we  ran  full  on  to  a  coral 
reef,  which  alarmed  us  a  good  deal,  but  luckily  got  safe  ofE 
again.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  an  extensive  cor- 
al reef,  and  were  sailing  close  alongside  of  it,  when  the  wind 
suddenly  dropped,  and  we  drifted  on  to  it  before  we  could  get 
in  our  heavy  mainsail,  which  we  were  obliged  to  let  run  down 
and  fall  partly  overboard.  We  had  much  difficulty  in  getting 
off,  but  at  last  got  into  deep  water  again,  though  with  reefs 
and  islands  all  around  us.  At  night  we  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  as  no  one  on  board  could  tell  where  we  were  or  what  dan- 
gers might  surround  us,  the  only  one  of  our  crew  who  was  ac- 
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qaainted  with  the  coast  of  Waigion  having  been  left  on  the 
island.  We  therefore  took  in  all  sail  and  allowed  ourselves  to 
drift,  as  we  were  some  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  A  light 
breeze,  however,  sprang  np,  and  abont  midnight  we  found  oar- 
selves  again  bumping  over  a  coral  reef.  As  it  was  very  dark, 
and  we  knew  nothing  of  our  position,  we  could  only  guees 
how  to  get  off  again,  and  had  there  been  a  little  more  wind 
we  might  have  been  knocked  to  pieces.  However,  in  about 
half  an  hour  we  did  get  off,  and  then  thought  it  best  to  an- 
chor on  the  edge  of  the  reef  till  morning.  Soon  after  daylight 
on  the  27th,  finding  our  prau  had  received  no  damage,  we 
sailed  on  with  uncertain  winds  and  squalls,  threading  our  way 
among  islands  and  ree&,  and  guided  only  by  a  small  map, 
which  was  very  incorrect  and  quite  useless,  and  by  a  general 
notion  of  the  direction  we  ought  to  take.  In  the  afternoon 
we  found  a  tolerable  anchorage  under  a  small  island  and  staid 
for  the  night,  and  I  shot  a  large  fruit-pigeon  new  to  me,  which 
I  have  since  named  Carpophaga  tumida.  I  also  saw  and  shot 
at  the  rare  white-headed  kingfisher  (Halcyon  saurophaga),  but 
did  not  kiU  it.  The  next  morning  we  sailed  on,  and  having  a 
fair  wind  reached  the  shores  of  the  large  island  of  Waigiou. 
On  rounding  a  point  we  again  ran  full  on  to  a  coral  reef  with 
our  mainsail  up,  but  lucidly  the  wind  had  almost  died  away, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  exertion  we  managed  to  get  safely  off. 
We  now  had  to  search  for  the  narrow  channel  among  the 
islands,  which  we  knew  was  somewhere  hereabouts,  and  which 
leads  to  the  viUages  on  the  south  side  of  Waigiou.  Entering 
a  deep  bay  which  looked  promising,  we  got  to  the  end  of  it, 
but  it  was  then  dusk,  so  we  anchored  for  the  night,  and  having 
just  finished  all  our  water  could  cook  no  rice  for  supper. 
Next  morning  early  (29th)  we  went  on  shore  among  the  man- 
groves,  and  a  little  way  inland  found  some  water,  which  re- 
lieved our  anxiety  considerably,  and  left  us  free  to  go  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  the  opening,  or  of  some  one  who  could 
direct  us  to  it.  During  the  three  days  we  had  now  been 
among  the  reefs  and  islands,  we  had  only  seen  a  single  small 
canoe,  which  had  approached  pretty  near  to  us,  and  then,  not- 
withstanding our  signals,  went  off  in  another  direction.  The 
shores  seemed  all  desert ;  not  a  house,  or  boat,  or  human  being, 
or  a  puff  of  smoke  was  to  be  seen;  and  as  we  could  only  go 
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on  the  course  that  the  ever-changing  wind  would  allow  us  (our 
hands  being  too  few  to  row  any  distance),  our  prospects  of 
getting  to  our  destination  seemed  rather  remote  and  precari- 
ous. Having  gone  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  deep  bay 
we  had  entered,  without  finding  any  sign  of  an  opening,  we 
turned  westward ;  and  toward  evening  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  a  small  village  of  seven  miserable  houses  built  on  piles 
in  the  water*  Luckily  the  orang-kaya,  or  head-man,  could 
speak  a  little  Malay,  and  informed  us  tiiat  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  was  really  in  the  l>ay  we  had  examined,  but  that  it  was 
not  to  be  seen  except  when  close  in-4;hore.  He  said  the  strait 
was  often  very  narrow,  vid  wound  among  lakes  and  rocks  and 
islands,  and  that  it  would  take  two  days  to  reach  the  large 
village  of  Muka,and  three  more  to  get  to  Waigiou.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  hiring  two  men  to  go  with  us  to  Muka,  bringing  a 
small  boat  in  which  to  return;  but  we  had  to  wait  a  day  for 
our  guides,  so  I  took  my  gun  and  made  a  little  excursion  into 
the  forest.  The  day  was  wet  and  drizzly,  and  I  only  succeed- 
ed in  shooting  two  small  birds,  but  I  saw  the  great  black 
cockatoo,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  birds  of  paradise, 
whose  loud  screams  we  had  heard  on  first  approadiing  the 
coast. 

Leaving  the  village  the  next  morning  (July  1st)  with  a 
light  wind,  it  took  us  all  day  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the  chan- 
nel, which  resembled  a  small  river,  and  was  concealed  by  a 
projecting  point,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  we  did  not  discover 
it  amid  the  dense  forest  vegetation  which  everywhere  covers 
these  islands  to  the  water's  edge.  A  little  way  inside  it  be- 
comes bounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  after  winding  among 
which  for  about  two  miles,  we  emerged  into  what  seemed  a 
lake,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  deep  gulf  having  a  narrow  en- 
trance on  the  south  coast.  This  gulf  was  studded  along  its 
shores  with  numbers  of  rocky  islets,  mostly  mushroom  shaped, 
from  the  water  having  worn  away  the  lower  part  of  the  solu- 
ble coralline  limestone,  leaving  them  overhangingfrom  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  Every  islet  was  covered  with  strange-looking 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  was  generally  crowned  by  lofty  and  ele- 
gant palms,  which  also  studded  t^e  ridges  of  the  mountainous 
shores,  forming  one  of  the  most  singular  and  picturesque  land- 
scapes I  have  ever  seen.    The  current  which  had  brought  us 
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through  the  narrow  strait  now  ceased,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
row,  which  with  our  short  and  heavy  prau  was  slow  work.  I 
went  on  shore  several  times,  but  the  rocks  were  so  precipitous, 
sharp,  and  honey- combed,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  get 
through  the  tangled  thickets  with  which  they  were  every- 
where clothed.  It  took  us  three  days  to  get  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf,  and  then  the  wind  was  such  as  to  prevent  our  go- 
ing any  farther,  and  we  might  have  had  to  wait  for  days  or 
weeks,  when,  much  to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  a  boat  ar- 
rived from  Muka  with  one  of  the  head-men,  who  had  in  some 
mysterious  manner  heard  I  was  on  my  way,  and  had  come  to 
my  assistance,  bringing  a  present  of  cocoa-nuts  and  vegetables. 
Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  coast^  and  having  sever- 
al extra  tnen  to  assist  us,  he  managed  to  get  the  prau  along  by 
rowing,  poling,  or  sailing,  and  by  night  had  brought  us  safely 
into  harbor,  a  great  relief  after  our  tedious  and  unhappy  voy- 
age. We  had  been  already  eight  day»  among  the  reefe  and 
islands  of  Waigiou,  coming  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  and 
it  was  just  forty  days  since  we  had  sailed  from  Goram. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Muka,  I  engaged  a  small  boat 
and  three  natives  to  go  in  search  of  my  lost  men,  and  sent 
one  of  my  own  men  with  them  to  make  sure  of  their  going  to 
the  right  island.  In  ten  days  they  returned,  but,  to  my  great 
regret  and  disappointment,  without  the  men.  The  weather 
had  been  very  bad,  and  though  they  had  reached  an  island 
within  sight  of  that  in  which  the  men  were,  they  could  get  no 
further.  They  had  waited  there  six  days  for  better  weather, 
and  then,  having  no  more  provisions,  and  the  man  I  had  sent 
with  them  being  very  ill  and  not  expected  to  live,  they  retnm- 
ed.  As  they  now  knew  the  island,  I  was  determined  they 
should  make  another  trial,  and  (by  a  liberal  payment  of  knives, 
handkerchiefs,  and  tobacco,  with  plenty  of  provisions)  per- 
suaded them  to  start  back  immediately,  and  make  another  at- 
tempt They  did  not  return  again  till  the  29th  of  July,  hav- 
ing staid  a  few  days  at  their  own  village  of  Bessir  on  the  way ; 
but  this  time  they  had  succeeded  and  brought  with  them  my 
two  lost  men,  in  tolerable  health,  though  thin  and  weak.  They 
had  lived  exactly  a  month  oi^  the  island ;  had  found  vrater,  and 
had  subsisted  on  the  roots  and  tender  flower-stalks  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Bromelia,  on  shell-fish,  and  on  a  few  turtles'  eggs.  Hav- 
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ing  swum  to  the  island,  they  had  only  a  pair  of  trowsers  and 
a  shirt  between  them,  but  had  made  a  hut  of  piJm-leaves,  and 
had  altogether  got  on  very  well.  They  saw  that  I  waited  for 
them  three  days  at  the  opposite  island,  but  had  been  afr^d  to 
cross,  lest  the  current  should  have  carried  them  out  to  sea, 
when  they  would  have  been  inevitably  lost  They  had  felt 
sure  I  would  send  for  them  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  ap- 
peared more  grateful  than  natives  usually  are  for  my  having 
done  so ;  while  I  felt  much  relieved  that  my  voyage,  though 
suffioiently  unfortunate,  had  not  involved  loss  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WAIGIOU. 
JULT  TO  8EPTXMBES,  1860. 

The  village  of  Moka,  on  the  soath  coast  of  Waigioa,  oon- 
sists  of  a  number  of  poor  huts,  partly  in  the  water  and  partly 
on  shore,  and  scattered  irregularly  over  a  space  of  about  half 
a  mile  in  a  shallow  bay.  Around  it  are  a  f^w  cultivated  patch- 
es, and  a  good  deal  of  second-growth  woody  vegetation ;  while 
behind,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  rises  the  virgin 
forest,  through  which  are  a  few  paths  to  some  houses  and 
plantations  a  mile  or  two  inland.  The  country  round  is  rather 
flat,  and  in  places  sWampy,  and  there  are  one  or  two  small 
streams  which  run  behind  the  village  into  the  sea  below  it. 
Finding  that  no  house  could  be  had  suitable  to  my  purpose, 
and  h&ving  so  often  experienced  the  advantages  of  living  dose 
to  or  just  within  the  forest,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  half 
a  dozen  men ;  and  having  selected  a  spot  near  the  path  and 
the  stream,  and  dose  to  a  fine  fig-tree,  which  stood  just  with- 
in the  forest,  we  cleared  the  ground  and  set  to  building  a 
house.  As  I  did  not  expect  to  stay  here  so  long  as  I  had 
done  at  Dorey,  I  built  a  long,  low,  narrow  shed,  about  seven 
feet  high  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other,  which  required 
but  little  wood,  and  was  put  up  very  rapidly.  Our  sails,  with 
a  few  old  attaps  from  a  deserted  hut  in  the  village,  formed 
the  walls,  and  a  quantity  of  ^*  cadjans,"  or  palm-leaf  mats,  cov- 
ered in  the  roof.  On  the  third  day  my  house  was  finished, 
and  all  my  things  put  in  and  comfortably  arranged  to  b^in 
work,  and  I  was  quite  pleased  at  having  got  established  so 
quickly  and  in  such  a  nice  situation. 

It  had  been  so  far  fine  weather,  but  in  the  night  it  rained 
bard,  and  we  found  our  mat  roof  would  not  keep  out  water. 
It  first  began  to  drop  and  then  to  stream  over  every  thing.  I 
had  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  nisht  to  secure  my  insect- 
boxes,  rice,  and  other  perishable  articles,  and  to  find  a  dry 
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place  to  sleep  in,  for  my  bed  was  soaked.  Fresh  leaks  kept 
forming  as  the  rain  continued,  and  we  all  passed  a  very  mis- 
erable and  sleepless  night  In  the  morning  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  every  thing  was  put  out  to  dry.  We  tried  to 
find  out  why  the  mats  leaked,  and  thought  we  had  discovered 
that  they  had  been  laid  on  upside  down.  Having  shifted  them 
all,  and  got  every  thing  dry  and  comfortable  by  the  evening, 
we  again  went  to  bed,  and  before  midnight  were  again  awaked 
by  torrents  of  rain  and  leaks  streaming  in  upon  us  as  bad  as 
ever.  There  was  no  more  sleep  for  us  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  our  roof  was  again  taken  to  pieces,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fault  was  a  want  of  slope  enough  in  the 
roof  for  mats,  although  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  usual  at- 
tap  thatch.  I  therefore  purchased  a  few  new  and  some  old 
attaps,  and  in  the  parts  these  would  not  cover  we  put  the 
mats  double,  and  then  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
our  roof  tolerably  water-tight 

I  was  now  able  to  begin  working  at  the  natural  history  of 
the  island.  When  I  first  arrived  I  was  surprised  at  being 
told  that  there  were  no  paradise  birds  at  Muka,  although  there 
were  plenty  at  Bessir,  a  place  where  the  natives  caught  them 
and  prepared  the  skins.  I  assured  the  people  I  had  heard  the 
cry  of  these  birds  close  to  the  village,  but  they  would  not  be- 
lieve that  I  could  know  their  cry.  However,  the  very  first 
time  I  went  into  the  forest  I  not  only  heard  but  saw  them, 
and  was  convinced  there  were  plenty  about ;  but  they  were 
very  shy,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  got  any.  My  hunt- 
er first  shot  a  female,  and  I  one  day  got  very  close  to  a  fine 
male.  He  was,  as  I  expected,  the  rare  red  species  (Paradisea 
rubra)  which  alone  inhabits  this  island,  and  is  found  nowhere 
else.  He  was  quite  low  down,  running  along  a  bough  search- 
ing for  insects,  almost  like  a  woodpecker,  and  the  long  black 
riband-like  filaments  in  his  tail  hung  down  in  the  most  grace- 
ful double  curve  imaginable.  I  covered  him  with  my  gun, 
and  was  going  to  use  the  barrel  which  had  a  very  small  charge 
of  powder  and  number  eight  shot,  so  as  not  to  injure  his  plum- 
age, but  the  gun  missed  fire,  and  he  was  off  in  an  instant 
among  the  thickest  jungle.  Another  day  we  saw  no  less  than 
eight  fine  males  at  different  times,  and  fired  four  times  at 
them ;  but  though  other  birds  at  the  same  distance  almost  al- 
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ways  dropped,  these  all  got  away,  and  I  began  to  think  we 
were  not  to  get  this  magnificent  species.  At  length  the  fmit 
ripened,  on  the  fi^-tree. close  by  my  house,  and  many  birds 
came  to  feed  on  it ;  and  one  morning  as  I  was  taking  my  cof- 
fee, a. male  paradise  bird  was  seen  to  settle  on  its  top.  I  seized 
my  gun,  ran  under  the  tree,  and,  gazing  up,  could  see  it  flying 
across  from  branch  to  branch,  seizing  a  fruit  here  and  another 
there,  and  then,  before  I  could  get  a  sufficient  aim  to  shoot  at 
such  a  height  (for  it  was  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  trop- 
ics), it  w%s  away  into  the  forest  They  now  visited  the  tree 
every  morning ;  but  they  staid  so  short  a  time,  their  motions 
were  so  rapid,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  see  tliem,  owing  to 
the  lower  trees,  which  impeded  the  view,  that  it  was  only  after 
several  days'  watching,  and  one  or  two  misses,  that  I  brought 
down  my  bird — ^a  male  in  the  most  magnificent  plumage. 

This  bird  differs  very  much  from  the  two  large  species 
which  I  had  already  obtained,  and,  although  it  wants  the  grace 
imparted  by  their  long  golden  trains,  is  in  many  respects  more 
remarkable  and  more  beautiful.  The  head,  back,  and  shoul- 
ders are  clothed  with  a  richer  yellow,  the  deep  metallic  green 
color  of  the  throat  extends  farther  over  the  head,  and  the 
feathers  are  elongated  on  the  fprehead  into  two  little  erectile 
crests.  The  side-plumes  are  shorter,  but  are  of  a  rich  red 
color,  terminating  in  delicate  white  points,  and  the  middle  tail 
feathers  are  represented  by  two  long  rigid  glossy  ribbands, 
which  are  black,  thin,  and  semi-cylindrical,  and  droop  graceful- 
ly in  a  spiral  curve.  Several  other  interesting  birds  were  ob- 
tained, and  about  half  a  dozen  quite  new  ones ;  but  none  of 
any  remarkable  beauty,  except  the  lovely  little  dove  (Ptilono- 
pus  pulchellus),  which  with  several  other  pigeons  I  shot  on 
the  same  fig-tree  close  to  my  house..  Jt  is  of  a  beautiful  green 
color  above,  with  a  forehead  of  th^e  richest  crimson,  while  be- 
neath it  is  ashy  white  and  rich  yellow,  banded  with  violet  red. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Muka  I  observed  what  ap- 
peared like  a  display  of  aurora  borealis,  though  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  was  possible  at  a  point  a  little  south  of  the 
equator.  The  night  was  clear  and  calm,  and  the  northern  sky 
presented  a  diffused  light,  with  a  constant  succession  of  faint 
vertical  flashings  or  flickerings,  exactly  similar  to  an  ordinar}* 
aurora  in  England.    The  next  day  was  fine,  but  after  that  the 
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weather  became  un- 
precedeotedly  bad, 
cansidering  that  it 
ought  to  have  been 
tile  dry  monsoon. 
For  near  a  month 
WQ  had  wet  weath- 
the  sun  either 
not  appeariog  at  all, 
or  only  for  an  hour 
or  two  about  noou. 
Morning  and  even- 
ing, aa  well  m  near- 
ly all  night,  it  rain- 
ed or  drizzledj  and 
boisterous  winds, 
with  dark  clouds, 
fonned  the  daily 
programme.  With 
the  exception  that 
THE  RED  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  {Birodiaea  rubra),  it  was  never  cold,  it 
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was  just  such  weather  as  a  very  bad  English  NoTember  or 
Febi;uary. 

The  people  of  Waigiou  are  not  truly  indigines  of  the  isl- 
and, which  possesses  no  *^Alfuros,"or  aboriginal  inhabitants* 
They  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race,  partly  from  Gilolo,  partly 
from  New  Guinea.  Malays  and  Alfuros  from  the  former  isl- 
and have  probably  settled  here,  and  many  of  them  have  taken 
Papuan  wives  from  Salwatty  or  Dorey,  while  the  influx  of 
people  from  those  places,  and  of  slaves,  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tribe  exhibiting  almost  all  the  transitions  from  a 
nearly  pure  Malayan  to  an  entirely  Papuan  type.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  by  them  is  entirely  Papuan,  being  that  which  is 
used  on  all  the  coasts  of  Mysol^  Salwatty,  the  north-west  of 
New  Guinea,  and  the  islands  in  the  great  Geelvink  Bay — a 
fact  which  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  coast  settlements 
have  been  formed.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  islands  be- 
tween New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas  —  such  as  Waigiou, 
Gueb^,  Poppa,  Obi,  Batchian,  as  well  as  the  south  and  east 
peninsulas  of  Gilolo  —  possess  no  aboriginal  tribes,  but  are 
inhabited  by  people  who  are  evidently  mongrels  and  wander- 
ers, is  a  remarkable  corroborative  proof  of  the  distinctness 
of  the  Malayan  and  Papuan  races,  and  the  separation  of  the 
geographical  areas  they  inhabit.  If  these  two  great  races 
were  direct  modifications,  the  one  of  the  other,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  intervening  region  some  homogeneous  in- 
digenous race  presenting  intermediate  characters.  For  ex- 
ample, between  the  whitest  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  the 
black  E[lings  of  South  India,  there  are  in  the  intervening 
districts  homogeneous  races  which  form  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other ;  while  in  America,  although  there 
is  a  perfect  transition  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  negro, 
and  from  the  Spaniard  to  the  Indian,  there  is  no  homogen- 
eous race  forming  a  natural  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have  an  excellent  example 
of  two  absolutely  distinct  races,  which  appear  to  have  ap- 
proached each  other,  and  intermingled  in  an  unoccupied 
territory  at  a  very  recent  epoch  in  the  history  of  man; 
and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no  unprejudiced  person  could  study 
them  on  the  spot  without  being  convinced  that  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem,  rather  than  the  almost  univer- 
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sally  accepted  view  that  they  are  but  modificationB  of  one  and 
the  same  race. 

The  people  of  Muka  live  in  that  abject  state  of  poverty  that 
is  almost  always  found  where  the  sago-tree  is  abundant 
•  Very  few  of  them  take  the  trouble  to  plant  any  vegetables  or 
fruit,  but  live  almost  entirely  on  sago  and  fish,  selling  a  little 
tripang  or  tortoise-shell  to  buy  the  scanty  clothing  they  require. 
Almost  all  of  them,  however,  possess  one  or  more  Papuan 
slaves,  on  whose  labor  they  live  in  almost  absolute  idleness, 
just  going  out  on  little  fishing  or  trading  excursions,  as  an  ex- 
citement in  their  monotonous  existence.  They  are  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore,  and  every  year  have  to  pay  a 
small  tribute  of  paradise  birds,  tortoise-shell,  or  sago.  To 
obtain  these,  they  go  in  the  fine  season  on  a  trading  voyage  to 
the  main  land  of  New  Guinea,  and  getting  a  few  goods  on 
credit  from  some  Ceram  or  Bugis  trader,  make  hard  bargains 
with  the  natives,  and  gain  enough  to  pay  their  tribute,  and 
leave  a  little  profit  for  themselves. 

Such  a  country  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  live  in,  for  as 
there  are  no  superfluities,  there  is  nothing  to  sell ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  trader  from  Ceram  who  was  residing  there 
during  my  stay,  who  had  a  small  vegetable  garden  and  whose 
men  occasionally  got  a  few  spare  fish,  I  should,  often  have  had 
nothing  to  eat.  Fowls,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  luxuries  very 
rarely  to  be  purchased  at  Muka ;  and  even  cocoa-nuts,  so  in- 
dispensable for  Eastern  cookery,  are  not  to  be  obtained ;  for 
though  there  are  some  hundreds  of  trees  in  the  village,  all  the 
fruit  is  eaten  green,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vegetables  the 
people  are  too  lazy  to  cultivate.  Without  eggs,  cocoa-nuts, 
or  plantains,  we  had  very  short  commons,  and  the  boisterous 
weather  being  unpropitious  for  fishing,  we  had  to  live  on 
what  few  eatable  birds  we  could  shoot^  with  an  occasional 
Cuscus,  or  Eastern  opossxmi,  the  only  quadruped,  except  pigs, 
inhabiting  the  island. 

I  had  only  shot  two  male  Paradiseas  on  my  tree  when  they 
ceased  visiting  it,  either  owing  to  the  fruit  becoming  scarce, 
or  that  they  were  wise  enough  to  know  there  was  danger. 
We  continued  to  hear  and  see  them  in  the  forest,  but  after  a 
month  had  not  succeeded  in  shooting  any  more ;  and  as  my 
chief  object  in  visiting  Waigiou  was  to  get  these  birds,  I  de- 
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termined  to  go  to  Bessir,  where  there  are  a  number  of  Pa- 
puans who  catch  and  preserve  them.  I  hired  a  small  outrig- 
ger boat  for  this  journey,  and  left  one  of  my  men  to  guard 
my  house  and  goods.  We  had  to  wait  several  days  for  fine 
weather,  and  at  length  started  early  one  morning,  and  arrived 
late  at  night,  after  a  rough  and  disagreeable  passage.  The 
village  of  Bessir  was  buUt  in  the  water  at  the  point  of  a  small 
island.  The  chief  food  of  the  people  was  evidently  shell-fish, 
since  great  heaps  of  the  shells  had  accumulated  in  the  shallow 
water  between  the  houses  and  the  land,  forming  a  regular 
"  kitchen-midden  "  for  the  exploration  of  some  future  archaeol- 
ogist. We  spent  the  night  in  the  chiefs  house,  and  the  next 
morning  went  over  to  the  main  land  to  look  out  for  a  place 
where  I  could  reside.  This  part  of  Waigiou  is  really  another 
island  to  the  south  of  the  narrow  channel  we  had  passed 
through  in  coming  to  Muka.  It  appears  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  raised  coral,  whereas  the  northern  island  contains 
hard  crystalline  rocks.  The  shores  were  a  range  of  low  lime- 
stone cliffs,  worn  out  by  the  water,  so  that  the  upper  part 
generally  overhung.  At  distant  intervals  were  little  coves 
and  openings,  where  small  streams  came  down  from  the  in- 
terior ;  and  in  one  of  these  we  landed,  puUing  our  boat  up  on 
a  patch  of  white  sandy  beach.  Immediately  above  was  a  large 
newly-made  plantation  of  yams  and  plantains,  and  a  small  hut^ 
which  the  chief  said  we  might  have  the  use  of  if  it  would  do 
for  me.  It  was  quite  a  dwarf's  house,  just  eight  feet  square, 
raised  on  posts  so  that  the  floor  was  four  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  only  five  feet 
above  the  floor.  As  I  am  six  feet  and  an  inch  in  my  stock- 
ings, I  looked  at  this  with  some  dismay ;  but  finding  that  the 
other  houses  were  much  farther  from  water,  were  dreadfully 
dirty,  and  were  crowded  with  people,  I  at  once  accepted  the 
little  one,  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it  At  first  I 
thought  of  taking  out  the  floor,  which  would  leave  it  high 
enough  to  walk  in  and  out  without  stooping ;  but  then  there 
would  not  be  room  enough,  so  I  left  it  just  as  it  was,  had  it 
thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  brought  up  my  baggage.  The 
upper  story  I  used  for  sleeping  in,  and  for  a  store-room.  In 
the  lower  part  (which  was  quite  open  all  round)  I  fixed  up  a 
small  table,  arranged  my  boxes,  put  up  hanging  shelves,  laid  a 
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mat  on  the  ground  with  my  wicker-chair  upon  it,  hung  up 
another  mat  on  the  windward  side,  and  then  found  that,  by 
bending  double  and  carefully  creeping  in,  I  could  sit  on  my 
chair  with  my  head  just  clear  of  the  ceiling.  Here  I  lived 
pretty  comfortably  for  six  weeks,  taking  all  my  meals  and  do- 
ing a^  my  work  at  my  little  table,  to  and  from  which  I  had  to 
creep  in  a  semi-horizontal  position  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  and, 
after  a  few  severe  knocks  on  the  head  by  suddenly  rising  from 
my  chair,  learned  to  acconmiodate  myself  to  circumstances. 
We  put  up  a  little  sloping  cooking-hut  outside,  and  a  bench 
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on  which  my  lads  could  skin  their  birds.  At  night  I  went  up 
to  my  little  loft,  they  spread  their  mats  on  the  floor  below,  and 
we  none  of  us  grumbled  at  our  lodgings. 

My  first  business  was  to  send  for  the  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  catch  the  birds  of  paradise.  Several  came,  and  I 
showed  them  my  hatchets,  beads,  knives,  and  handkerchiefs ; 
and  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  I  could  by  signs,  the  price  I 
would  give  for  fresh-killed  specimens.  It  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom to  pay  for  every  thing  in  advance;  but  only  one  man 
ventured  on  this  occasion  to  take  goods  to  the  value  of  two 
birds.    The  rest  were  suspicious,  and  wanted  to  see  the  result 
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of  the  first  bargain  with  the  strange  white  man,  the  only  one 
who  had  ever  come  to  their  island.  After  three  days,  my  man 
bronght  me  the  first  bird — ^a  very  fine  specimen,  and  alive,  but 
tied  up  in  a  small  bag,  and  consequently  its  tail  and  wing 
feathers  very  much  crushed  and  injured.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  him,^and  to  the  others  that  came  with  him,  that  I  wanted 
them  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  they  should  either  kill 
them,  or  keep  them  on  a  perch  with  a  string  to  their  leg.  As 
they  were  now  apparently  satisfied  that  all  was  fair,  and  that 
I  had  no  ulterior  designs  upon  them,  six  others  took  away 
goods ;  some  for  one  bird,  some  for  more,  and  one  for  as  many 
as  six.  They  said  they  had  to  go  a  long  way  for  them,  and 
that  they  would  come  back  as  soon  as  they  caught  any.  At 
intervals  of  a  few  days  or  a  week,  some  of  them  would  return, 
bringing  me  one  or  more  birds ;  but  though  they  did  not 
bring  any  more  in  bags,  there  was  not  much  improvement  in 
their  condition.  As  they  caught  them  a  long  way  off  in  the 
forest,  they  would  scarcely  ever  come  with  one,  but  would  tie 
it  by  the  leg  to  a  stick,  and  put  it  in  their  house  till  they 
caught  another.  The  poor  creature  would  make  violent  ef- 
forts to  escape,  would  get  among  the  ashes,  or  hang  suspended 
by  the  leg  till  the  limb  was  swoUen  and  half-putrefied,  and 
sometimes  die  of  starvation  and  worry.  One  had  its  beauti- 
ful head  all  defiled  by  pitch  from  a  dammar  torch ;  another 
bad  been  so  long  dead  that  its  stomach  was  turning  green. 
Luckily,  however,  the  skin  and  plumage  of  these  birds  is  so 
firm  and  strong,  that  they  bear  washing  and  cleaning  better 
than  almost  any  other  sort ;  and  I  was  generally  able  to  clean 
them  so  well  that  they  did  not  perceptibly  differ  from  those 
I  had  shot  myself. 

Some  few  were  brought  me  the  same  day  they  were  caught, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  all  their  beau- 
ty and  vivacity.  As  soon  as  I  found  they  were  generally 
brought  alive,  I  set  one  of  my  men  to  make  a  large  bamboo 
cage  with  troughs  for  food  and  water,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
keep  some  of  them.  I  got  the  natives  to  bring  me  branches 
of  a  fruit  they  were  very  fond  of,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
they  ate  it  greedily,  and  would  also  take  any  number  of  live 
grasshoppers  I  gave  them,  stripping  off  the  legs  and  wings, 
and  then  swallowing  them.     They  drank  plenty  of  water,  and 
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were  in  constant  motion,  jumping  abont  the  cage  from  perch 
to  perch,  clinging  on  the  top  and  sides,  and  rarely  resting  a 
moment  the  first  day  till  nightfall.  The  second  day  they  were 
always  less  active,  idthough  they  would  eat  as  freely  as  before; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  were  almost  always 
found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Some  of  them  ate  boiled  rice  as  weU  as  fruit  and  in- 
sects ;  but  after  trying  many  in  succession,  not  one  out  of  ten 
lived  more  than  three  days.  The  second  or  third  day  they 
would  be  dull,  and  in  several  cases  they  were  seized  wi^  con- 
vulsions, and  fell  o£E  the  perch,  dying  a  few  hours  afterward. 
I  tried  immature  as  weU  as  full-plumaged  birds,  but  with  no 
better  success,  and  at  length  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task^ 
and  confined  my  attention  to  preserving  specimens  in  as  good 
a  condition  as  possible. 

The  red  birds  of  paradise  are  not  shot  with  blunt  arrows, 
as  in  the  Aru  Islands  and  some  parts  of  New  Guinea,  but  are 
snared  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  A  large  climbing  Arum 
bears  a  red  reticulated  fruit,  of  which  the  birds  are  very  fond. 
The  hunters  fasten  this  fruit  on  a  stout  forked  stick,  and  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  fine  but  strong  cord.  They  then  seek 
out  some  tree  in  the  forest  on  which  these  birds  are  accustom- 
ed to  perch,  and  climbing  up  it  fasten  the  stick  to  a  branch 
and  arrange  the  cord  in  a  noose  so  ingeniously  that  when  the 
bird  comes  to  eat  the  fruit  its  legs  are  caught,  and  by  pulling 
the  end  of  the  cord,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  it  comes 
free  from  the  branch  and  brings  down  the  bird.  Sometimes, 
when  food  is  abundant  elsewhere,  the  hunter  sits  from  morn- 
ing till  night  under  his  tree  with  the  cord  in  his  hand,  and  even 
for  two  or  thi'ee  whole  days  in  succession,  without  even  getting 
a  bite ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very  lucky,  he  may  get  two 
or  three  birds  in  a  day.  There  are  only  eight  or  ten  men  at 
Bessir  who  practice  this  art,  which  is  unknown  anywhere  else 
in  the  island.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  stay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, as  my  ooly  chance  of  getting  a  good  series  of  specimens ; 
and  although  I  was  nearly  starved,  every  thing  eatable  by  civil- 
ized man  being  scarce  or  altogether  absent,  I  finally  succeeded. 

The  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  plantations  around  us  did 
not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  almost 
always  dug  up  or  gathered  before  they  were  ripe.     It  was 
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very  rarely  we  could  purchase  a  little  fish ;  fowls  there  were 
none ;  and  we  were  reduced  to  live  upon  tough  pigecms  and 
cockatoos,  with  our  rice  and  sago,  and  sometimes  we  could 
not  get  these.  Having  been  already  eight  months  on  this  voy- 
age, my  stock  of  all  condiments,  spices  and  butter,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  I  found  it  impossible  to  eat  sufficient  of  my  taste- 
less and  unpalatable  food  to  support  health.  I  got  very  thin 
and  weak,  and  had  a  curious  disease  known  (I  have  since 
heard)  as  brow-ague.  Directly  after  breakfast  every  morning 
an  intense  pain  set  in  on  a  small  spot  on  the  right  temple.  It 
was  a  severe  burning  ache,  as  bad  as  the  worst  toothache,  and 
lasted  about  two  hours,  generally  going  off  at  noon.  When 
this  finally  ceased,  I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  left  me 
so  weak  and  so  unable  to  eat  our  regular  food,  that  I  feel  sure 
my  life  was  saved  by  a  couple  of  tins  of  soup  which  I  had  long 
reserved  for  some  such  extremity.  I  used  often  to  go  out 
searching  after  vegetables,  and  found  a  great  treasure  in  a 
lot  of  utomato  plants  run  wild,  and  bearing  little  fruits  about 
the  size  of  gooseberries.  I  also  boiled  up  the  tops  of  pump- 
kin plants  and  of  ferns,  by  way  of  greens,  and  occasionally 
got  a  few  green  papaws.  The  natives,  when  hard  up  for 
food,  live  upon  a  fleshy  sea-weed,  which  they  boil  till  it  is  ten- 
der. I  tried  this  also,  but  found  it  too  salt  and  bitter  to  be 
endured. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  return,  in  order  to  make  our  homeward  voyage 
before  the  end  of  the  east  monsoon.  Most  of  the  men  who 
had  taken  payment  from  me  had  brought  the  birds  they  had 
agreed  for.  One  poor  fellow  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  not 
to  get  one,  and  he  very  honestly  brought  back  the  axe  he  had 
received  in  advance ;  another  who  had  agreed  for  six,  brought 
me  the  fifth  two  days  before  I  was  to  start,  and  went  off  imme- 
diately to  the  forest  again  to  get  the  other.  He  did  not  return, 
however,  and  we  loaded  our  boat,  and  were  just  on  the  point 
of  starting,  when  he  came  running  down  after  us  holding  up  a 
bird,  which  he  handed  to  me,  saying  with  great  satisfaction, 
"  Now  I  owe  you  nothing."  These  were  remarkable  and  quite 
unexpected  instances  of  honesty  among  savages,  where  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  for  them  to  have  been  dishonest 
without  fear  of  detection  or  punishment. 
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The  country  round  about  Bessir  was  very  hilly  and  rugged, 
bristling  with  jagged  and  honey-combed  coralline  rocks,  and 
with  curious  little  chasms  and  ravines.  The  paths  often  pass- 
ed through  these  rocky  clefts,  which  in  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est were  gloomy  and  dark  in  the  extreme,  and  often  full  of 
iine-leaved  herbaceous  plants  and  curious  blue-foliaged  Lyco- 
podiacesB.  It  was  in  such  places  as  these  that  I  obtained  many 
of  my  most  beautiful  small  butterflies,  such  as  Sospita  statira 
and  Taxila  pdchra,  the  gorgeous  blue  Amblypodia  hercules, 
and  many  others.  On  the  skirts  of  the  plantations  I  found 
the  handsome  blue  Deudorix  despcena,  and  in  the  shady  woods 
the  lovely  Lycsena  wallacei.  Here,  too,  I  obtained  the  beauti- 
ful Thyca  aruna,  of  the  richest  orange  on  the  upper  side,  while 
below  it  is  intense  crimson  and  glossy  black ;  and  a  superb 
specimen  of  a  green  Omithoptera,  absolutely  fresh  and  perfect, 
and  which  stiU  remains  one  of  the  glories  of  my  cabinet. 

My  collection  of  birds,  though  not  very  rich  in  number  of 
species,  wAs  yet  very  interesting.  I  got  another  specimen  of 
the  rare  New  Guinea  kite  (Henicopemis  longicauda),  a  large 
new  goatsucker  (Podargus  superciliaris),  and  a  most  curious 
ground-pigeon  of  an  entirely  new  genus,  and  remarkable  for  its 
long  and  powerful  bill.  It  has  been  named  Henicophaps  albi- 
frons.  I  was  also  much  pleased  to  obtain  a  fine  series  of  a 
large  fruit-pigeon  with  a  protuberance  on  the  bill  (Carpophaga 
tumida),and  to  ascertain  that  this  was  not,  as  had  been  hith- 
erto supposed,  a  sexual  character,  but  was  found  equally  in 
male  and  female  birds.  I  collected  only  seventy-three  species 
of  birds  in  Waigiou,  but  twelve  of  them  were  entirely  new,  and 
many  others  very  rare ;  and  as  I  brought  away  with  me  twen- 
ty-four fine  specimens  of  the  Paradisea  rubra,  I  did  not  regret 
my  visit  to  the  island,  although  it  had  by  no  means  answered 
my  expectations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

VOYAGE  FBOM  WAIGIOU  TO  TKBNATE, 
BBPTBKBBR  29  TO  SOVSMBEB  5,  1860. 

I  HAD  left  the  old  pilot  at  Waigiou  to  take  care  of  my  boose 
and  to  get  the  prau  into  sailing  order — ^to  calk  her  bottonoi, 
and  to  look  after  the  upper  works,  thatch,  and  rigging.  When 
I  returned  I  found  her  nearly  ready,  and  immediately  began 
packing  up  and  preparing  for  the  voyage.  Our  mainsail  had 
formed  one  side  of  our  house,  but  the  spanker  and  jib  had 
been  put  away  in  the  roof,  and  on  opening  them  to  see  if  any 
repairs  were  wanted,  to  our  horror  we  found  that  some  rats 
had  made  them  their  nest,  and  had  gnawed  through  them  in 
twenty  places.  We  had  therefore  to  buy  matting  and  make 
new  sails,  and  this  delayed  us  till  the  29th  of  September,  when 
we  at  length  left  Waigiou. 

It  took  us  four  days  before  we  could  get  clear  of  the  land, 
having  to  pass  along  narrow  straits  beset  with  reefs  and  shoals, 
and  full  of  strong  currents,  so  that  an  unfavorable  wind 
stopped  us  altogether.  One  day,  when  nearly  clear,  a  con- 
trary tide  and  head-wind  drove  us  ten  miles  back  to  our  an- 
chorage of  the  night  before.  This  delay  made  us  afraid  of 
running  short  of  water  if  we  should  be  becalmed  at  sea^  and 
we  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to  touch  at  the  island 
where  our  men  had  been  lost,  and  which  lay  directly  in  our 
proper  course.  The  wind  was,  however,  as  usual,  contrary, 
being  S.S.W.  instead  of  S.S.E.,  as  it  should  have  been  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  reach  the 
island  of  Gagie,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor  by  moonlight 
under  bare  volcanic  hills.  In  the  morning  we  tried  to  enter 
a  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  some  Oalela  fishermen  told 
us  there  was  water,  but  a  head-wind  prevented  us.  For  the 
reward  of  a  handkerchief,  however,  they  took  us  to  the  place 
in  their  boat,  and  we  filled  up  our  jars  and  bamboos.  We 
then  went  round  to  their  camping-place  on  the  north  coast 
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of  the  island  to  try  and  buy  something  to  eat,  but  could  only 
get  smoked  turtle  meat  as  black  and  as  hard  as  lumps  of  coal 
A  little  ferther  on  there  was  a  plantation  belonging  to  Guebe 
people,  but  under  the  care  of  a  Papuan  slave,  and  the  next 
morning  we  got  some  plantains  and  a  few  vegetables  in 
exchange  for  a  handkerchief  and  some  knives.  On  leaving 
this  place  our  anchor  had  got  foul  in  some  rock  or  sunken 
log  in  very  deep  water,  and,  after  many  unsuccessiul  attempts, 
we  were  forced  to  cut  our  rattan  cable  and  leave  it  behind 
us.     We  had  now  only  one  anchor  left. 

Starting  early,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  same  S.S.W. 
wind  continued,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  we  should  hardly 
clear  the  southern  point  of  Gilolo.  The  night  of  the  6th 
was  squally,  with  thunder,  but  after  midnight  it  got  tolera- 
bly fair,  and  we  were  going  along  with  a  light  wind  and 
looking  out  for  the  coast  of  Gilolo,  which  we  thought  we 
must  be  nearing,  when  we  heard  a  dull  roaring  sound,  like  a 
heavy  surf,  behind  us.  In  a  short  time  the  roar  increased,  and 
we  saw  a  white  line  of  foam  coming  on,  which  japidly  passed 
us  without  doing  any  harm,  as  our  boat  rose  easily  over  the 
wave.  At  short  intervals,  ten  or  a  dozen  others  overtook  us 
with  great  rapidity,  and  then  the  sea  became  perfectly 
smooth,  as  it  was  before.  I  concluded  at  once  that  these 
must  be  earthquake  waves;  and  on  reference  to  the  old  voy- 
agers we  find  that  these  seas  have  been  long  subject  to  simi- 
lar phenomena.  Dampier  encountered  them  near  Mysol  and 
New  Guinea,  and  describes  them  as  follows :  "  We  found 
here  very  strange  tides,  that  ran  in  streams,  making  a  great 
sea,  and  roaring  so  loud  that  we  could  hear  them  before  they 
came  within  a  mile  of  us.  The  sea  round  about  them  seem- 
ed all  broken,  and  tossed  the  ship  so  that  she  would  not  an- 
swer her  helnL  These  ripplings  commonly  lasted  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  and  then  the  sea  became  as  still  and  smooth 
as  a  millpond.  We  sounded  often  when  in  the  midst  of 
them,  but  found  no  ground,  neither  could  we  perceive  that 
they  drove  us  any  way.  We  had  in  one  night  several  of 
these  tides,  that  came  mostly  from  the  west,  and  the  wind 
being  from  that  quarter  we  commonly  heard  them  a  long 
time  before  they  came,  and  sometimes  lowered  our  topsails, 
thinking  it  was  a  gust  of  wind.    They  were  of  great  length, 
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'  from  north  to  Bouth,  but  their  breadth  not  exceeding  200 
yards,  and  they  drove  a  great  pace.  For  though  we  had 
little  wind  to  move  us,  yet  these  would  soon  pass  away,  and 
leave  the  water  very  smooth,  and  just  before  we  encounter- 
ed them  we  met  a  great  swell,  but  it  did  not  break."  Some 
time  afterward,  I  learned  that  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  on 
the  coast  of  Gilolo  the  very  day  we  had  encountered  these 
curious  waves. 

When  daylight  came,  we  saw  the  land  of  Gilolo  a  few 
miles  off,  but  the  point  was  unfortunately  a  little  to  wind- 
ward of  us.  We  tried  to  brace  up  all  we  could  to  round  it, 
but  as  we  approached  the  shore  we  got  into  a  strong  current 
setting  northward,  which  carried  us  so  rapidly  with  it  that 
we  found  it  necessary  to  stand  off  again,  in  order  to  get  out 
of  its  influence.  Sometimes  we  approached  the  point  a  lit- 
tle, and  our  hopes  revived ;  then  the  wind  fell,  and  we  drift- 
ed slowly  away.  Night  found  us  in  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  we  had  occupied  in  the  morning,  so  we  hung  down 
our  anchor  with  about  fifteen  fathoms  of  cable  to  prevent 
drifting.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  we  were  however  a 
good  way  up  the  coast,  and  we  now  thought  our  only  chance 
would  be  to  get  close  in-shore,  where  there  might  be  a  re- 
turn current,  and  we  could  then  row.  The  prau  was  heavy, 
and  my  men  very  poor  creatures  for  work,  so  that  it  took  us 
six  hours  to  get  to  the  edge  of  the  reef  that  fringed  the 
shore ;  and  as  the  wind  might  at  any  moment  blow  on  to  it, 
our  situation  was  a  very  dangerous  one.  Luckily,  a  short 
distance  off  there  was  a  sandy  bay,  where  a  small  stream 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  coral ;  and  by  evening  we  reached 
this  and  anchored  for  the  night.  Here  we  found  some  Ga- 
lela  men  shooting  deer  and  pigs;  but  they  could  not  or 
would  not  speak  Malay,  and  we  could  get  little  information 
from  them.  We  found  out  that  along  shore  the  current 
changed  with  the  tide,  while  about  a  mile  out  it  was  always 
one  way,  and  against  us ;  and  this  gave  us  some  hopes  of  get- 
ting back  to  the  point,  from  which  we  were  now  distant 
twenty  miles.  Next  morning  we  found  that  the  Galela  men 
had  left  before  daylight,  having  perhaps  some  vague  fear 
of  our  intentions,  and  very  likely  taking  me  for  a  pirate. 
During  the  morning  a  boat  passed,  and  the  people  informed 
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us  that,  at  a  Bhort  distance  farther  toward  the  point,  there 
was  a  much  better  harbor,  where  there  were  plenty  of  Gale- 
la  men,  from  whom  we  might  probably  get  some  assistanoe; 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  current  turned,  we 
started ;  but  having  a  head-wind,  made  slow  progress.  At 
dusk  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  but  an  eddy 
and  a  gust  of  wind  carried  us  away  and  out  to  sea.  After 
sunset  there  was  a  land  breeze,  and  we  sailed  a  little  to  the 
south-east.  It  then  became  calm,  and  we  hung  down  our 
anchor  forty  fathoms,  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  current ; 
but  it  was  of  little  avail,  and  in  the  morning  -^e  found  our- 
selves a  good  way  from  shore,  and  just  opposite  our  anchor- 
age of  the  day  before,  which  we  again  reached  by  hard  row- 
ing. I  gave  the  men  this  day  to  rest  and  sleep;  and  the 
next  day  (Oct.  10th)  we  again  started  at  two  in  the  morning 
♦  with  a  land  breeze.  After  I  had  set  them  to  their  oars,  and 
given  instructions  to  keep  close  in-shore,  and  on  no  account 
\  to  get  out  to  sea,  I  went  below,  being  rather  unwelL  At 
V  daybreak  I  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  we  were 
|again  far  off-shore,  and  was  told  that  the  wind  had  gradual- 
ly turned  more  ahead,  and  had  carried  us  out — none  of  them 
having  the  sense  to  take  down  the  sail  and  row  in-shore,  or 
to  call  me.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  we  saw  that  we  had 
drifted  back,  and  were  again  opposite  our  former  anchorage, 
and,  for  the  third  time,  had  to  row  hard  to  get  to  it.  As  we 
approached  the  shore,  I  saw  that  the  current  was  favorable 
to  us,  and  we  continued  down  the  coast  till  we  were  close  to . 
the  entrance  to  the  lower  harbor.  Just  as  we  were  congrat- 
ulating ourselves  on  having  at  last  reached  it,  a  strong  south- 
east squall  came  on,  blowing  us  back,  and  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  enter.  Not  liking  the  idea  of  again  re- 
turning, I  determined  on  trying  to  anchor,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  in  very  deep  water  and  close  to  the  reefs ;  but  the 
prevailing  winds  were  such  that,  should  we  not  hold,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  to  sea.  By  the  time 
the  squall  had  passed,  the  current  turned  against  us,  and  we 
expected  to  have  to  wait  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
intended  to  enter  the  harbor. 

Now,  however,  came  the  climax  of  our  troubles.      The 
swell  produced  by  the  squall  made  us  jerk  our  cable  a  good 
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deal,  and  it  suddenly  snapped  low  down  in  the  water.  We 
drifted  out  to  sea,  and  immediately  set  our  mainsail ;  but  as 
we  were  now  without  any  anchor,  and  in  a  vessel  so  poorly 
manned  that  she  could  not  be  rowed  against  the  most  feeble 
current  or  the  slightest  wind,  it  would  be  madness  to  ap- 
proach these  dangerous  shores  except  in  the  most  perfect 
calm.  We  had  also  only  three  days'  food  left.  It  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question  making  any  ftirther  attempts  to 
get  round  the  point  without  assistance,  and  I  at  once  deter- 
mined to  run  to  the  village  of  Gani-diluar,  about  ten  miles 
farther  north,  where  we  understood  there  was  a  good  harbor, 
and  where  we  might  get  provisions  and  a  few  more  rowers. 
Hitherto  winds  and  currents  had  invariably  opposed  our 
passage  southward,  and  we  might  have  expected  them  to  be 
favorable  to  us  now  we  had  turned  <iur  bowsprit  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  But  it  immediately  fell  calm,  and  then  after 
a  time  a  westerly  land  breeze  set  in,  which  would  not  serve 
us,  and  we  had  to  row  again  for  hours,  and  when  night  came 
had  not  reached  the  village.  We  were  so  fortunate,  how- 
ever, as  to  find  a  deep  sheltered  cove  where  the  water  was 
quite  smooth,  and  we  constructed  a  temporary  anchor  by 
filling  a  sack  with  stones  from  our  ballast,  which  being  well 
secured  by  a  network  of  rattans  held  us  safely  during  the 
night.  The  next  morning  my  men  went  on  shore  to  cut 
wood  suitable  for  making  fresh  anchors,  and  about  noon,  the 
current  turning  in  our  favor,  we  proceeded  to  the  village, 
where  we  found  an  excellent  and  well-protected  anchorage. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  head-men  resided  at  the 
other  Gani,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  messengers  across  (about  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney) to  inform  them  of  my  arrival,  and  to  beg  them  to  as- 
sist me.  I  then  succeeded  in  buying  a  little  sago,  some 
dried  deer-meat  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  at  once  relieved  our 
immediate  want  of  something  to  eat.  At  night  we  found 
our  bag  of  stones  still  held  us  very  well,  and  we  slept  tran- 
quilly. 

The  next  day  (October  12th),  my  men  set  to  work  making 
anchors  and  oars.  The  native  Malay  anchor  is  ingeniously 
constructed  of  a  piece  of  tough  forked  timber,  the  fluke  being 
strengthened  by  twisted  rattans  binding  it  to  the  stem. 
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while  the  cross-piece  is  formed  of  a  long  flat  stone,  secured 
in  the  same  manner.  These  anchors,  when  well  made,  hold 
exceedingly  firm,  and,  owing  to  the  expense  of  iron,  are  still 
almost  universally  used  on  board  the  smaller  praas.  In  the 
afternoon  the  head-men  arrived,  and  promised  me  as  many 
rowers  as  I  could  put  on  the  prau,  and  also  brought  me  a 
tew  eggs  and  a  little  rice,  which  were  very  acceptable.  On 
the  14th  there  was  a  north  wind  all  day,  which  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  us  a  few  days  earlier,  but  which  was  now 
only  tantalizing.  On  the  16th,  all  being  ready,  we  started 
at  daybreak  with  two  new  anchors  and  ten  rowers,  who  un- 
derstood their  work.  By  evening  we  had  come  more  than 
lialf-way  to  the  point,  and  anchored  for  the  night  in  a  small 
bay.     At  three  the  next  morning  I  ordered  the  anchor  up. 


MAULT  AKCHOB. 


but  the  rattan  cable  parted  close  to  the  bottom,  having  been 
chafed  by  rocks,  and  we  then  lost  our  third  anchor  on  this 
unfortunate  voyage.  The  day  was  calm,  and  by  noon  we 
passed  the  southern  point  of  Gilolo,  which  had  delayed  us 
eleven  days,  whereas  the  whole  voyage  during  this  monsoon 
should  not  have  occupied  more  than  half  that  time.  Having 
got  round  the  point,  our  course  was  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  what  it  had  been,  and  now,  as  usual,  the  wind 
changed  accordingly,  coining  from  the  north  and  north-west, 
so  that  we  still  had  to  row  every  mile  up  to  the  village  of 
Gani,  which  we  did  not  reach  till  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
A  Bugis  trader  who  was  residing  there,  and  the  senaji,  or 
chief,  were  very  kind  ;  the  former  assisting  me  with  a  spare 
anchor  and  a  cable,  and  making  me  a  present  of  some  vege- 
tables, and  the  latter  baking  fresh  sago  cakes  for  my  men. 
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and  giving  me  a  conple  of  fowls,  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  some 
pumpkins.  As  the  weather  was  still  very  uncertain,  I  got 
four  extra  men  to  accompany  me  to  Temate,  for  which  place 
we  started  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th. 

We  had  to  keep  rowing  all  night,  the  land  breezes  being 
too  weak  to  enable  us  to  sail  against  the  current.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t  we  had  an  hour's  fair  wind,  which 
soon  changed  into  a  heavy  squall  with  rain,  and  my  clumsy 
men  let  the  mainsail  get  taken  aback  and  nearly  upset  us, 
tearing  the  sail,  and,  what  was  worse,  losing  an  hour's  fair 
wind.    The  night  was  calm,  and  we  made  little  progress. 

On  the  22d  we  had  light  head-winds.  A  little  before  noon 
we  passed,  with  the  assistance  of  our  oars,  the  Pa9ien9ia 
Straits,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  between  Batchian 
and  Gilolo.  These  were  well  named  by  the  early  Portuguese 
navigators,  as  the  currents  are  very  strong,  and  there  are  so 
many  eddies,  that  ef  en  with  a  fair  wind  vessels  are  often  quite 
unable  to  pass  through  them.  In  the  afternoon  a  strong  north 
wind  (dead  ahead)  obliged  us  to  anchor  twice.  At  night  it 
was  calm,  and  we  crept  along  slowly  with  our  oars.         # 

On  the  23d  we  still  had  the  wind  ahead,  or  calms.  We 
then  crossed  over  again  to  the  main-land  of  Gilolo  by  the  ad- 
vice of  our  Gani  men,  who  knew  the  coast  well  Just  as  we 
got  across  we  had  another  northerly  squall  with  rain,  and  had 
to  anchor  on  the  edge  of  a  coral  reef  for  the  night.  I  called 
up  my  men  about  three  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  but  there 
was  no  wind  to  help  us,  and  we  rowed  along  slowly.  At 
daybreak  there  was  a  fair  breeze  from  the  south,  but  it  lasted 
only  an  hour.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  we  had  nothing  but 
calms,  light  winds  ahead,  and  squalls,  and  made  very  little 
progress. 

On  the  26th  we  drifted  out  to  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
but  made  no  progress  onward.  In  the  afternoon  we  sailed 
and  rowed  to  the  south  end  of  Eai6a,  and  by  midnight 
reached  the  villaga  I  determined  to  stay  here  a  few  days  to 
rest  and  recruit,  and  in  hopes  of  getting  better  weather.  I 
bought  some  onions  and  other  vegetables,  and  plenty  of  eggs, 
and  my  men  baked  fresh  sago  cakes.  I  went  daily  to  my 
old  hunting-ground  in  search  of  insects,  but  with  very  poor 
success.     It  was  now  wet,  squally  weather,  and  there  appear- 
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ed  a  stagnation  of  inBect  life.  We  staid  five  days,  during 
which  time  twelve  persons  died  in  the  village,  mostly  from 
simple  intermittent  fever,  of  the  treatment  of  which  the  na- 
tives are  quite  ignorant.  During  the  whole  of  this  voyage  I 
had  suffered  greatly  from  sunburnt  lips,  owing  to  having  ex- 
posed myself  on  deck  all  day  to  look  after  our  safety  among 
the  shoals  and  reefs  near  Waigiou.  The  salt  in  the  air  so  af- 
fected them  that  they  would  not  heal,  but  became  excessively 
painful,  and  bled  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  eat  at  all,  being  obliged  to 
open  my  mouth  very  wide,  and  put  in  each  mouthful  with 
the  greatest  caution.  I  kept  them  constantly  covered  with 
ointment,  which  was  itself  very  disagreeable,  and  they  caused 
me  almost  constant  pam  for  more  than  a  month,  as  they  did 
not  get  well  till  I  had  returned  to  Temate,  and  was  able  to 
remain  a  week  in-doors. 

A  boat  which  left  for  Temate  the  day  after  we  arrived, 
was  obliged  to  return  the  next  day,  on  account  of  bad  weather. 
On  the  3 1st  we  went  out  to  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of 
th%  harbor,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity. 

On  the  1st  of  November  I  called  up  my  men  at  one  in  the 
morning,  and  we  started  with  the  tide  in  our  favor.  Hith- 
erto it  had  usually  been  calm  at  night,  but  on  this  occasion 
we  had  a  strong  westerly  squall  with  rain,  which  turned  our 
prau  broadside,  and  obliged  us  to  anchor.  When  it  had 
passed  we  went  on  rowing  all  night,  but  the  wind  ahead 
counteracted  the  current  in  our  favor,  and  we  advanced 
but  little.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  wind  became  stronger  and 
more  adverse,  and  as  we  had  a  dangerous  lee-shore  which  we 
could  not  clear,  we  had  to  put  about  and  get  an  offing  to  the 
W.S.W.  This  series  of  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather  ever 
since  we  started,  not  having  had  a  single  day  of  fair  wind, 
was  very  remarkable.  My  men  firmly  believed  there  was 
something  unlucky  in  the  boat,  and  told  me  I  ought  to  have 
had  a  certain  ceremony  gone  through  before  starting,  con- 
sisting of  boring  a  hole  in  the  bottom  and  pouring  some  kind 
of  holy  oil  through  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  season  of  the  south-east  monsoon,  and  yet^we  had  not 
had  even  half  a  day's  south-east  wind  since  we  left  Wdigioo. 
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Contrary  winds,  squalls,  and  currents  drifted  ns  about  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  their  pleasure.  The  night  was  equally 
squally  and  changeable,  and  kept  us  hard  at  work  taking  in 
and  making  sail,  and  rowing  in  the  intervals. 

Sunrise  on  the  2d  found  us  in  the  middle  of  the  ten-mile 
channel  between  Eai6a  and  Makian.  Squalls  and  showers 
succeeded  each  other  during  the  morning.  At  noon  there 
was  a  dead  calm,  after  which  a  light  westerly  breeze  enabled 
QS  to  reach  a  village  on  Makian  in  the  evening.  Here  I 
bought  some  pumelos  (Citrus  decumana),  kanary-nuts,  and 
coffee,  and  let  my  men  have  a  night's  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  dd  was  fine,  and  we  rowed  slowly  along 
the  coast  of  Makian.  The  captain  of  a  small  prau  at  anchor, 
seeing  me  on  deck  and  guessing  who  I  was,  made  signals  for 
us  to  stop,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  Charles  Allen,  who 
informed  me  he  had  been  at  Temate  twenty  days,  and  was 
anxiously  waiting  my  arrival  This  was  good  news,  as  I  was 
equally  anxious  about  him,  and  it  cheered  up  my  spirits.  A 
light  southerly  wind  now  sprung  up,  and  we  thought  we 
w«re  going  to  have  fine  weather.  It  soon  changed,  however, 
to  its  old  quarter,  the  west;  dense  clouds  gathered  over  the 
sky,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  had  the  severest  squall 
w(f  had  experienced  during  our  whole  voyaga  Luckily  we 
got  our  great  mainsail  down  in  time,  or  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious.  It  was  a  regular  little  hurricane, 
and  my  old  Bugis  steersman  began  shouting  out  to  ^'  Allah  ! 
il  Allah !"  to  preserve  us.  We  could  only  keep  up  our  jib, 
which  was  almost  blown  to  rags,  but  by  careful  handling  it 
kept  us  before  the  wind,  and  the  prau  behaved  very  well. 
Our  small  boat  (purchased  at  Glani)  was  towing  astern,  and 
soon  got  ftiU  of  water,  so  that  it  broke  away  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  it.  In  about  an  hour  the  fury  of  the  wind  abated  a 
little,  and  in  two  more  we  were  able  to  hoist  our  mainsail, 
reefed  and  half-mast  high.  Toward  evening  it  cleared  up 
and  fell  calm,  and  the  sea,  which  had  been  rather  high,  soon 
went  down.  Not  being  much  of  a  seaman  myself^  I  had  been 
considerably  alarmed,  and  even  the  old  steersman  assured  me 
he  had  never  been  in  a  worse  squall  all  his  life.  He  was  now 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  unluckiness  of 
the  boat,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  holy  oil  which  all  Bugis 
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prans  had  poured  through  their  bottoms.  As  it  was,  he  im- 
puted our  safety  and  the  quick  termination  of  the  squall  en- 
tirely to  his  own  prayers,  saying  with  a  laugh,  "  Yes,  that^s 
the  way  we  always  do  on  board  our  praus ;  when  things  are 
at  the  worst  we  stand  up  and  shout  out  our  prayers  as  loud 
as  we  can,  and  then  Tuwan  Allah  helps  us.'' 
•  After  this  it  took  us  two  days  mofe  to  reach  Temate, 
haying  our  usual  calms,  squalls,  and  head-winds  to  the  very 
last ;  and  once  having  to  return  back  to  our  anchorage  ow- 
ing to  violent  gusts  of  wind  just  as  we  were  close  to  the 
town.  Looking  at  my  whole  voyage  in  this  vessel  from  the 
time  when  I  left  Goram  in  May,  it  will  appear  that  my  ex- 
periences of  travel  in  a  native  prau  have  not  been  encourag- 
ing. My  first  crew  ran  away ;  two  men  were  lost  for  a 
month  on  a  desert  island;  we  were  ten  times  aground  on 
coral  reefs ;  we  lost  four  anchors ;  the  sails  were  devoured  by 
rats;  the  small  boat  was  lost  astern;  we  were  thirty-eight 
days  on  the  voyage  home,  which  should  not  have  taken 
twelve ;  we  were  many  times  short  of  fpod  and  water ;  we 
had  no  compass-lamp,  owing  to  there  not  being  a  drop  o^il 
in  Waigiou  when  we  left ;  and  to  crown  all,  during  the  whole 
of  our  voyages  from  Groram  by  Ceram  to  Waigiou,  and  fix)m 
Waigiou  to  Temate,  occupying  in  all  seventy-eight  day^  or 
only  twelve  days  short  of  three  months  (all  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  favorable  season),  we  had  not  one  single  day 
of  fair  wind/  We  were  always  close  braced  up,  always 
struggling  against  wind,  tide,  and  leeway,  and  in  a  vessel  that 
would  scarcely  sail  nearer  than  eight  points  from  the  wind. 
Every  seaman  will  admit  Miat  my  first  voyage  in  my  own 
boat  was  a  most  unlucky  one. 

Charles  Allen  had  obtained  a  tolerable  collection  of  birds 
and  insects  at  Mysol,  but  far  less  than  he  would  have  done  if 
I  had  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  visiting  him.  After 
waiting  another  week  or  two  till  he  was  nearly  starved,  he 
returned  to  Wahai,  in  Ceram,  and  heard,  much  to  his  surprise, 
that  I  had  left  a  fortnight  before.  He  was  delayed  there 
more  than  a  month  before  he  could  get  back  to  the  north 
side  of  Mysol,  which  he  found  a  much  better  locality,  but  it 
was  not  yet  the  season  for  the  paradise  birds ;  and  before  he 
had  obtained  more  than  a  few  of  the  common  sort,  the  last 
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prau  was  ready  to  leave  for  Ternate,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  opportunity,'  as  he  expected  I  would  be  waiting 
there  for  him. 

This  concludes  the  record  of  my  wanderings.  I  next 
went  to  Timor,  and  afterwi^rd  to  Bouru,  Java,  and  Sumatra, 
which  places  have  already  been  described.  Charles  Allen 
made  a  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  a  short  account  of  whiqh 
will  be  given  in  my  next  chapter  on  the  birds  of  paradise. 
On  his  return  he  went  to  the  Sula  Islands,  and  made  a  very 
interesting  collection,  which  served  to  determine  the  limits 
of  the  zoological  group  of  Celebes,  as  already  explained  in 
my  chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  that  island.  His  next 
journey  was  to  Flores  and  Solor,  where  he  obtained  some 
valuable  materials,  which  I  have  used  in  my  chapter  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Timor  group.  He  afterward  went  to 
Coti,  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  from  which  place  I  was 
very  anxious  to  obtain  collections,  as  it  is  a  quite 'new  local- 
ity as  far  as  possible  from  Sar&wak,  and  I  had  heard  very 
good  accounts  of  it.  On  his  return  thence  to  Sourabaya^  in 
Java,  he  was  to  have  gone  to  the  entirely  unknown  Sumba 
or  Sandal-wood  Island.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  he 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  fever  on  his  arrival  at  Coti,  and, 
after  lying  there  some  weeks,  was  taken  to  Singapore  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  where  he  arrived  after  I  had  left  for 
England.  When  he  recovered  he  obtained  employment  in 
Singapgre,  and  I  lost  his  services  as  a  collector. 

The  three  concluding  chapters  of  my  work  will  treat  of 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Papuan  Isl- 
ands, and  the  Races  of  Man  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

THE    BIBDS    OF     PARADISE. 

As  many  of  my  journeys  were  made  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  specimens  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  and 
learning  something  of  th^ir  habits  and  distribution ;  and  be- 
ing (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  the  only  Englishman  who  has  seen 
these  wonderful  birds  in  their  native  forests,  and  obtained 
specimens  of  many  of  them,  I  propose  to  give  here,  in  a  con- 
nected form,  the  result  of  my  observations  and  inquiries. 

When  the  earliest  European  voyagers  reached  the  Moluccas 
ih  search  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  were  then  rare  and 
precious  spices,  they  were  presented  with  the  dried  skins  of 
birds  ^strange  and  beautiful  as  to  excite  the  admiration  even 
of  those  wealth-seeking  rovers.  The  Malay  traders  gave  them 
the  name  of  ^^  Manuk  dewata,''  or  God's  birds ;  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, finding  that  they  had  no  feet  or  wings,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  learn  any  thing  authentic  about  them,  called  them 
^^  Passaros  de  Sol,''  or  Birds  of  the  Sun ;  while  the  learned 
Dutchmen,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  called  them  "Avis  paradiseus," 
or  Paradise  Bird.  John  van  Linschoten  gives  these  names  in 
1598,  and  tells  us  that  no  one  has  seen  these  birds  alive,  for 
they  live  in  the  air,  always  turning  toward  the  sun,  and  never 
lighting  on  the  earth  till  they  die ;  for  they  have  neither  feet 
nor  wings,  as,  he  adds,  may  be  seen  by  the  birds  carried  to 
India,  and  sometimes  to  Holland,  but  being  very  costly  they 
were  then  rarely  seen  in  Europe.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
later  Mr.  William  Funnel,  who  accompanied  Dampier,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  *the  voyage,  saw  specimens  at  Amboyna, 
and  was  told  that  they  came  to  Banda  to  eat  nutmegs,  which 
intoxicated  them  and  made  them  fall  down  senseless,  when 
they  were  killed  by  ants.  Down  to  1760,  when  Linnaeus 
named  the  largest  species,  Paradisea  apoda  (the  footless  para- 
dise bird),  no  perfect  specimen  had  been  seen  in  Europe,  and 
absolutely  nothing  was  known  about  them.    And  even  now, 
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a  hundred  years  later,  most  books  state  that  they  migrate 
aimaally  to  Temate,  Banda,  and  Amboyna ;  whereas  the  fact 
isythat  they  are  as  completely  unknown  in  those  islands  in  a 
wild  state  as  they  are  in  England.  Linnsdus  was  also  acquaint- 
ed with  a  small  species,  which  he  named  Paradisea  regia  (the 
King  Bird  of  Paradise),  and  since  then  nine  or  ten  others  have 
been  named,  all  of  which  were  first  described  from  skins  pre- 
served by  the  savages  of  New  Guinea,  and  generally  more  or 
less  imperfect.  These  are  now  all  known  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago as  ^^  burong  mati,''  or  dead  birds,  indicating  that  the 
Malay  traders  never  saw  them  alive. 

The  ParadiseidflB  are  a  group  of  moderate-sized  birds,  allied 
in  their  structure  and  habits  to  crows,  starlings,  and  to  the 
Anstratian  honeysuckers ;  but  they  are  characterized  by  ex- 
traordinary developments  of  plumage,  which  are  unequalled 
in  any  other  family  of  birds.  In  several  species  large  tufts  of 
delicate  bright-colored  feathers  spring  from  each  side  of  the 
body  beneath  the  wings,  forming  trains,  or  fans,  or  shields ;  and 
the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  oftai  elongated  into  wires, 
twisted  into  fantastic  shapes,  or  adorned  with  the  most  bril- 
liant metallic  tints.  In  another  set  of  species  these  accessory 
plumes  spring  from  the  head,  the  back,  or  the  shoulders ;  while 
the  intensity  of  color  and  of  metallic  lustre  displayed  by  their 
plumage,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  birds,  except^  per- 
haps, the  humming-birds,  and  is  not  surpassed  even  by  these. 
They  have  been  usually  classified  under  two  distinct  families, 
ParadiseidsB  and  Epimachidse,  the  latter  characterized  by  long 
and  slender  beaks,  and  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Hoopoes ; 
but  the  two  groups  are  so  dosely  allied  in  every  essential  point 
of  structure  and  habits,  that  I  shall  consider  them  as  forming 
subdivisions  of  one  family.  I  will  now  give  a  short  description 
of  each  of  the  known  species,  and  then  add  some  general  re- 
marks on  their  natural  history. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  apoda  of  LinnsBus) 
is  the  largest  species  known,  being  generally  seventeen  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  bes^  to  the  tip  of  the  taU.  The 
body,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  rich  coffee-brown,  which  deepens 
on  the  breast  to  a  blackish-violet  or  purple-brown.  The  whole 
top  of  the  head  and  neck  is  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  straw- 
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yellow,  the  feathers  being  short  and  dose  set,  so  as  to  resemble 
plush  or  velvet ;  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  up  to  the  eye  is 
clothed  with  9caly  feathers  of  an  emerald  green  color,  and  with 
a  rich  metallic  gloss,  and  velvety  plumes  of  a  still  deeper  green 
extend  in  a  baud  across  the  forehead  and  chin  as  far  as  the 
eye,  which  is  bright  yellow.  The  beak  is  pale  lead  blue ;  and 
the  feet,  which  are  rather  large  and  very  strong  and  well  form- 
ed, are  of  a  pale  ashy-pink.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  have  no  webs,  except  a  very  small  one  at  the  base  and  at 
the  extreme  tip,  forming  wire-like  cirrhi,  which  spread  out  in. 
an  elegant  double  curve,  and  vary  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
four  inches  long.  From  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the 
wings,  springs  a  dense  tuft  of  long  and  delicate  plumes,  some- 
times two  feet  in  length  of  the  most  intense  golden-orange 
color  and  very  glossy,  but  changing  toward  the  tips  into  a  pale 
brown.  This  tuft  of  plumage  can  be  elevated  and  spread  out 
at  pleasure,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the  body  of  the  bird. 

These  splendid  ornaments  are  entirely  confined  to  the  male 
sex,  while  the  female  is  really  a  very  plain  and  ordinary-look- 
ing bird  of  a  uniform  coffee-brown  color  which  never  changes ; 
neither  does  she  possess  the  long  tail  wires,  nor  a  single  yellow 
or  green  feather  about  the  head.  The  young  males  of  the  first 
year  exactly  resemble  the  females,  so  that  they  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  dissection.  The  first  change  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  yellow  and  green  color  on  the  head  and  throat,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  grow  a  few  inches 
longer  than  the  rest,  but  remain  webbed  on  both  sides.  At  a 
later  period  these  feathers  are  replaced  by  the  long  bare  shafts 
of  the  full  length,  as  in  the  adult  bird ;  but  there  is  still  no  sign 
of  the  magnificent  orange  side-plumes,  which  later  still  oomr 
plete  the  attire  of  the  perfect  male.  To  effect  these  changes 
there  must  be  at  least  three  successive  moultings ;  and  as  the 
birds  were  found  by  me  in  all  the  stages  about  the  same  time, 
it  is  probable  that  they  moult  only  once  a  year,  and  that  the 
full  plumage  is  not  acquired  till  the  bird  is  four  years  old.  It 
was  long  thought  that  the  fine  train  of  feathers  was  assumed 
for  a  short  time  only  at  the  breeding  season,  but  my  own  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  the  observation  of  birds  of  an  allied  species 
which  I  brought  home  with  me,  and  which  lived  two  years  in 
this  country,  show  that  the  complete  plumage  is  retained  dur- 
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ing  the  whole  year,  except  daring  a  short  period  of  moulting, 
as  with  most  other  birds. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Paradise  is  very  active  and  vigorous, 
and  seems  to  be  in  constant  motion  all  day  long.  It  is  very 
abundant,  small  flocks  of  females  and  yonng  msdes  being  con- 
stantly met  with ;  and  though  the  fuU-plum^ed  birds  are  less 
plentiful,  their  loud  cries,  which  are  heard  daily,  show  that 
they  also  are  very  numerous.  Their  note  is, "  Wawk-wawk- 
wawk — ^W5k,  w5k-w6k,"  and  is  so  loud  and  shrill  as  to  be  heard 
a  great  distance,  and  to  form  the  most  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic animal  sound  in  the  Aru  Islands.  The  mode  of  nidifi- 
cation  is  unknown ;  but  the  natives  told  me  that  the  nest  was 
formed  of  leaves  placed  on  an  ant's  nest,  or  on  some  projecting 
limb  of  a  very  lofty  tree,  and  they  believe  that  it  contains  only 
one  young  bird.  The  egg  is  quite  unknown,  and  the  natives 
declared  they  had  never  seen  it ;  and  a  very  'high  reward  of- 
fered for  one  by  a  Dutch  official  did  not  meet  with  success. 
They  moult  about  January  or  February,  and  in  May,  when 
they  are  in  full  plumage,  the  males  assemble  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  singular  manner  already  de- 
scribed at  p.  466.  This  habit  enables  the  natives  to  obtain 
specimens  with  comparative  ease.  As  soon  as  they  And  that 
the  birds  have  fixed  upon  a  tree  on  which  to  assemble,  they 
build  a  little  shelter  of  palm  leaves  in  a  convenient  place 
among  the  branches,  and  the  hunter  ensconces  himself  in  it 
before  daylight,  armed  with  his  bow  and  a  number  of  arrows 
terminating  in  a  round  knob.  A  boy  waits  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  when  the  birds  cpme  at  sunrise,  and  a  sufficient 
number  have  assembled,  and  have  begun  to  dance,  the  hunter 
shoots  with  his  blunt  arrow  so  strongly  as  to  stun  the  bird, 
which  drops  down,  and  is  secured  and  killed  by  the  boy  with- 
out its  plumage  being  injured  by  a  drop  of  blood.  The  rest 
take  no  notice,  and  fall  one  after  another  till  some  of  them  take 
the  alarm.     (See  Frontispiece.) 

The  native  mode  of  preserving  them  is  to  cut  off  the  wings 
and  feet,  and  then  skin  the  body  up  to  the  beak,  taking  out 
the  skull.  A  stout  stick  is  then  run  up  through  the  specimen 
coming  out  at  the  mouth.  Round  this  some  leaves  are  stuff- 
ed, and  the  whole  is  wrapped  up  in  a  palm  spathe  and  dried 
in  the  smoky  hut.    By  this  plan  the  head,  which  is  really  large, 
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is  shrunk  np  almost  to  nothings  the  body  is  much  redaced  and 
shortened,  and  the  greatest  prominence  is  given  to  the  flowing 
plumage.  Some  of  these  native  skins  are  very  dean,  and  oft- 
en have  wings  and  feet  left  on ;  others  are  dreadfolly  stained 
with  smoke,  and  all  give  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  propor^ 
tions  of  the  living  bird. 

The  Paradisea  apoda,  as  far  as  we  have  any  oertain  knowl- 
edge, is  confined  to  the  main-land  of  the  Aru  Islands,  never 
being  found  in  the  smaller  islands  which  surround  the  central 
mass.  It  is  certainly  not  found  in  any  of  the  parts  of  New 
Guinea  visited  by  the  Malay  and  Bugis  traders,  nor  in  any  of 
the  other  islands  where  birds  of  paradise  are  obtained.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence,  for  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain localities  that  the  natives  prepare  skins,  and  in  oUier 
places  the  same  birds  may  be  abundant  without  ever  becoming 
known.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  this  species  may 
inhabit  the  great  southern  mass  of  New  Guinea,  from  which 
Aru  has  been  separated;  while  its  near  ally,  which  I  shall 
next  describe,  is  confined  to  the  north-western  peninsula. 

The  Lesser  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  papuana  of  Bech- 
stein),  "Le  petit  Emeraude"  of  French  authors,  is  a  much 
smaller  bird  than  the  preceding,  although  very  similar  to  it 
It  differs  in  its  lighter  brown  color,  not  becoming  darker  or 
purpled  on  the  breast ;  in  the  extension  of  the  yellow  color 
all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  on  the  wing-coverts; 
in  the  lighter  yellow  of  the  side-plumes,  ^ich  have  only  a 
tinge  of  orange,  and  at  the  tips  are  nearly  pure  white ;  and  in 
the  comparative  shortness  of  the  tail  cirrhi.  The  female  dif- 
fers remarkably  from  the  same  sex  in  Paradisisa  apoda,  by  be- 
ing entirely  white  on  the  under^  surface  of  the  body,  and  is 
thus  a  much  handsomer  bird.  The  young  males  are  similarly 
colored,  and  as  they  grow  older  they  change  to  brown,  and  go 
through  the  same  stages  in  acquiring  the  perfect  plumage  as 
has  already  been  described  in  the  allied  species.  It  is  this 
bird  which  is  most  conmionly  used  in  ladies'  head-dresses  in 
this  country,  and  also  forms  an  important  article  of  oonmierce 
in  the  East. 

The  Paradisea  papuana  has  a  comparatively  wide  range, 
being  the  conmion  species  on  the  main-land  of  New  Guinea, 
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as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  Jobie^Biak,  and 
Sook.  On  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Dutch  natural- 
ist Muller  found  it  at  the  Oetanata  river  in  longitude  136°  E. 
I  obtained  it  myself  at  Dorey ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Dutch 
steamer  JBina  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  feathers  among 
the  natives  of  Humboldt  Bay,  in  141°  E.  longitude.  It  is  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  main- 
land of  New  Guinea. 

The  true  paradise  birdB  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on  fruits 
and  insects— of  the  former  preferring  the  small  figs ;  of  the 
latter,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  phasmas,  as  well  as  cockroaches 
and  caterpillars.  When  I  returned  home,  in  1862,1  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  two  adult  males  of  this  species  in  Singa- 
pore ;  and  as  they  seemed  healthy,  and  fed  voraciously  on  rice, 
bananas,  and  cockroaches,  I  determined  on  giving  the  very 
high  price  asked  for  them — ^£100 — ^and  to  bring  them  to  En- 
gland by  the  overland  route  under  my  own  care.  On  my  way 
home  I  staid  a  week  at  Bombay,  to  break  the  journey,  and  to 
lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  bananas  for  my  birds.  I  had  great 
difficulty,  however,  in  supplying  them  with  insect  food,  for  in 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  cockroaches  were  scarce, 
and  it  was  only  by  setting  traps  in  tiie  store-rooms,  and  by 
hunting  an  hour  every  night  in  the  forecastle,  that  I  could  se- 
cure a  few  dozen  of  these  creatures — scarcely  enough  for  a 
single  meaL  At  Malta,  where  I  staid  a  fortnight,  I  got  plenty 
of  cockroaches  from  a  bakehouse,  and  when  I  left,  took  with 
me  several  biscuit-tins  full,  as  provision  for  the  voyage  home. 
We  came  through  the  Mediterranean  in  March,  with  a  very 
cold  wind ;  and  the  only  place  on  board  the  mail-steamer 
where  their  large  cage  could  be  acconamodated  was  exposed 
to  a  strong  current  of  air  down  a  hatchway  which  stood  open 
day  and  night,  yet  the  birds  never  seemed  to  feel  the  cold. 
During  the  night  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  it  was  a 
sharp  frost;  yet  they  arrived  in  London  in  perfect  health,  and 
Uved  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  one,  and  two  years,  often 
displaying  thdr  beautiful  plumes  to  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  paradise  birds 
are  very  hardy,  and  require  air  and  exercise  rather  than  heat ; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  if  a  good-sized  conservatory  could  be  de- 
voted to  them,  or  if  they  could  be  turned  loose  in  the  tropical 
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department  of  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Great  Palm  House 
at  KeWy  they  would  live  in  this  comitry  for  many  years. 

The  Red  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  nibra  of  YieUot), 
thoQgh  allied  to  the  two  birds  already  described,  is  much  more 
distinct  from  them  than  they  are  from  each  other.  It  is  about 
the  same  size  as  Paradisea  papuana  (13  to  14  inches  long), 
but  differs  from  it  in  many  particulars.  The  side-plumes,  in- 
stead of  being  yellow,  are  rich  crimson,  and  only  extend  about 
three  or  ^our  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail;  they  are 
somewhat  rigid,  and  the  ends  are  curved  downward  and  in- 
ward, and  are  tipped  with  white.  The  two  middle  tail-feath- 
ers, instead  of  being  simply  elongated  and  deprived  of  their 
webs,  are  transformed  into  stiff  black  ribands,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  but  curved  like  a  split  quill,  and  resembling  thin 
half  cylinders  of  horn  or  whalebone.  When  a  dead  bird  is 
laid  on  its  back,  it  is  seen  that  these  ribands  take  a  curve  or 
set  which  brings  them  round  so  as  to  meet  in  a  double  circle 
on  the  neck  of  the  bird ;  but  when  they  hang  downward,  dur- 
ing life,  they  assume  a  spiral  twist,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
graceful  double  curve.  They  are  about  twenty-two  inches 
long,  and  always  attract  attention  as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  species.  The  rich  metalUc  green 
color  of  the  throat  extends  over  the  front  half  of  the  head  to 
behind  the  eyes,  and  on  the  forehead  forms  a  little  double  crest 
of  scaly  feathers,  which  adds  much  to  the  vivacity  of  the 
bird's  aspect.  The  bill  is  gamboge  yellow,  and  the  iris  black- 
ish olive.     (Figure  at  p.  530.) 

The  female  of  this  species  is  of  a  tolerably  uniform  coffee- 
brown  color,  but  has  a  blackish  head,  and  the  nape,  neck,  and 
shoulders  yellow,  indicating  the  position  of  the  brighter  colors 
of  the  male.  The  changes  of  plumage  follow  the  same  order 
of  succession  as  in  the  other  species,  the  bright  colors  of  the 
head  and  neck  being  first  developed,  then  the  lengthened  fila- 
ments of  the  tail,  and  last  of  all,  the  red  side-plumes.  I  obtain- 
ed a  series  of  specimens,  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the 
extraordinary  black  tail  ribands  are  developed,  which  is  very 
remarkable.  They  first  appear  as  two  ordinary  feathers,  rath- 
er shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  tail ;  the  second  stage  would  no 
doubt  be  that  shown  in  a  specimen  of  Paradisea  apoda,in 
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w|aoh  the  feathers  are  moderately  lengthened,  and  witih  the 
web  narrowed  in  the  middle ;  the  third  stage  is  shown  by  a 
specimen  which  has  part  of  the  midrib  bare,  and  terminated 
by  a  spatnlate  web ;  in  another  the  bare  midrib  is  a  little  dila- 
ted and  semi-cylindrical,  and  the  terminal  web  very  small;  in 
a  fifth,  the  perfect  black  homy  riband  is  formed,  but  it  bears 
at  its  extremity  a  brown  spatnlate  web,  while  in  another  a  por- 
tion of  the  black  riband  itself  bears,  for  a  portion  of  its  length, 
a  narrow  brown  web.  It  is  only  after  these  changes  are  fully 
completed  that  the  red  side-plumes  begin  to  appear. 

The  successive  stages  of  development  of  the  colors  and 
plumage  of  the  birds  of  paradise  are  very  interesting,  from  the 
striking  manner  in  which  they  accord  with  the  theory  of  their 
having  been  produced  by  the  simple  action  of  variation,  and 
the  cumulative  power  of  selection,  by  the  females,  of  those  male 
birds  which  were  more  than  usually  oman^tal.  Variations 
of  color  are  of  all  others  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
striking,  and  are  most  easily  modified  and  accumulated  by 
man's  selection  of  them.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  that  the 
sexual  difFerences  of  color  would  be  those  most  early  accumu- 
lated and  fixed,  and  would  therefore  appear  soonest  in  the 
young  birds ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  paradise 
birds.  Of  all  variations  in  the  form  of  birds'  feathers,  none 
are  so  frequent  as  those  in  the  head  and  tail.  These  occur 
more  or  less  in  every  family  of  birds,  and  are  easily  produced 
in  many  domesticated  varieties,  while  unusual  developments 
of  the  feathers  of  the  body  are  rare  in  the  whole  class  of 
birds,  and  have  seldom  or  never  occurred  in  domesticated 
species.  In  accordance  with  these  facts,  we  find  the  scale- 
formed  plumes  of  the  throat,  the  crests  of  the  head,  and  tlie 
long  cirrhi  of  the  tail,  all  fully  developed  before  the  plumes 
which  spring  from  the  side  of  the  body  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  male  paradise  birds 
have  not  acquired  their  distinctive  plumage  by  successive  va- 
riations, but  have  been  as  they  are  now  from  the  moment  they 
first  appeared  upon  the  earth,  this  succession  becomes  at  the 
least  unintelligible  to  us,  for  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
changes  should  not  take  place  simultaneously,  or  in  a  reverse 
order  to  that  in  which,  they  actually  occur. 

.  What  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  and  the  way  in 
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which  it  is  captured  by  the  natives,  have -ahieady  been  de- 
scribed at  page  536. 

The  Red  Bird  of  Paradise  offers  a  remarkable  case  of  re^ 
stricted  range,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  small  island  of 
Waigiou,  off  ^e  north-west  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  where 
it  replaces  the  allied  species  found  in  the  other  islands. 

The  three  birds  just  described  form  a  well-marked  group, 
agreeing  in  every  point  of  general  structure,  in  their  compara- 
tively large  size,  the  brown  color  of  their  bodies,  wings,  and 
tail,  and  in  ihe  peculiar  character  of  the  ornamental  plumage 
which  distinguishes  the  male  bird.  The  group  ranges  nearly 
over  the  whole  area  inhabited  by  the  family  of  the  Paradisei- 
dse,  but  each  of  the  species  has  its  own  ILndted  region,  and  is 
never  found  in  the  same  district  with  either  of  its  close  allies. 
To  these  three  birds  properly  belongs  the  generic  title  Para- 
disea,  or  true  Par^ise  Bird. 

The  next  species  is  the  Paradisea  regia  of  Linnseus,  or  King 
Bird  of  Paradise,  which  differs  so  much  from  the  three  pre- 
ceding species  as  to  deserve  a  distinct  generic  name,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  called  Cicinnurus  regius.  By  the  Malays  it 
is  called  "  burong  rajah,"  or  king  bird,  and  by  the  natives  of 
the  Aru  Islands  "  goby-goby." 

This  lovely  little  bird  is  only  about  six  and  a  half  inches 
long,  partly  owing  to  the  very  short  tail,  which  does  not  sur- 
pass  the  somewhat  square  wings.  The  head,  throat,  and  en- 
tire upper  surface  are  of  the  richest  glossy  crimson  red,  shad- 
ing to  orange-crimson  on  the  forehead,  where  the  feathers  ex- 
tend beyond  the  nostrils  more  than  half-way  down  the  beak. 
The  plumage  is  excessively  brilUant,  shining  in  certsdn  lights 
with  a  metallic  or  glassy  lustre.  The  breast  and  belly  are 
pure  silky  white,  between  which  color  and  the  red  of  the 
throat  there  is  a  broad  band  of  rich  metallic  green,  and  there 
is  a  small  spot  of  the  same  color  close  above  each  eye.  From 
each  side  of  the  body  beneath  the  wing,  springs  a  tuft  of  broad 
delicate  feathers  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  an  ashy  col- 
or, but  tipped  with  a  broad  band  of  emerald  green,  bordered 
within  by  a  narrow  line  of  buff.  These  plumes  are  concealed 
beneath  the  wing,  but  when  the  bird  pleases,  can  be  raised  and 
spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  semicircular  fan  on  each 
shoulder.    But  another  ornament  still  more  extraordinary,  apd 
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if  passible  more  beantifal,  adorns  this  little  bird.  The  two 
middle  tail-feathers  are  modified  into  very  slender  wire-like 
shafts,  nearly  six  inches  long,  each  of  which  bears  at  the  ex- 
tremity, on  the  inner  side  only,  a  web  of  an  emerald-green  col- 
or, which  is  coiled  up  into  a  perfect  spiral  disc,  and  produces 
a  most  singular  and  charming  effect.  The  biU  is  orange  yel- 
low, and  the  feet  apd  legs  of  a  fine  cobalt  blue.  (See  upper 
figure  on  the  plate  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.) 

The  female  of  this  little  gem  is  such  a  plainly  colored  bird, 
that  it  can  at  first  sight  hardly  be  believed  to  belong  to  the 
same  species.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a  dull  earthy  brown,  a 
slight  tinge  of  orange  red  appearing  only  on  tho  margins  of 
the  quills.  Beneath,  it  is  of  a  paler  yellowish  brown,  scaled 
and  banded  with  narrow  dusky  markings.  The  young  males 
are  exactly  like  the  female,  and  they  no  doubt  undergo  a  series 
of  changes  as  singular  as  those  of  Paradisea  rubra ;  but,  un- 
•  fortunately,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  illustrative  specimens. 

This  exquisite  little  ci*eature  frequents  the  smaller  trees 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest,  feeding  on  various  fruits, 
often  of  a  very  large  size  for  so  small  a  bird.  It  is  very  active 
both  on  its  wings  and  feet,  and: makes  a  whirring  sound  while 
flying,  something  like  the  South  American  manakins.  It  often 
flutters  its  wings  and  displays  the  beautiful  fan  which  adorns 
its  breast,  whDe  the  star-bearing  tail  wires  diverge  in  an  ele- 
gant double  curve.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  Aru  Isl- 
ands, which  led  to  its  being  brought  to  Europe  at  an  early 
period  along  with  Paradisea  apoda.  It  also  occurs  in  the  isl- 
and of  Mysol,  and  in  every  part  of  New  Gubea  which  has 
been  visited  by  naturalists. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarkable  little  bird  called  the  "  Mu- 
nificent," first  figured  by  Buffon,  and  named  Paradisea  speci- 
osa  by  Boddaert,  which,  with  one  allied  species,  has  been  form- 
ed into  a  separate  genus  by  Prince  Bonaparte,  under  the 
name  of  Diphyllodes,  f  rom  the  curious  double  mantle  which 
clothes  the  back. 

The  head  is  covered  with  short  brown  velvety  feathers, 
which  advance  on  the  back  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils.  From 
the  nape  springs  a  dense  mass  of  feathers  of  a  straw-yellow 
color,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  forming  a  mantle 
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over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  Beneath  this,  and  forming 
a  band  about  one-third  of  an  inch  beyond  it,  is  a  second  man- 
tle of  rich,  glossy,  reddish-brown  feathers.  The  rest  of  the 
back  is.  orange-brown,  the  tail-coverts  and  tail  dark  bronzy, 
the  wings  light  orange-buff.  The  whole  under  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  an  abundance  of  plumage  springing  from  the  mar- 
gins of  the  breast,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green  color,  with  change- 
able hues  of  purple.  Down  the  middle  of  the  breast  is  a  broad 
band  of  scaly  plumes  of  the  same  color,  while  the  chin  and 
throat  are  of  a  rich  metallic  bronze.  From  the  middle  of  the 
tail  spring  two  narrow  feathers  of  a  rich  steel  blue,  and  about 
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ten  inches  long.  These  are  webbed  on  the  inner  side  only, 
and  curve  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  double  circle. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  allied  species,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  greatly  developed  plumage  of  this  bird  is 
erected  and  displayed  in  some  remarkable  manner.  The  mass 
of  feathers  on  the  under  surface  are  probably  expanded  into  a 
hemisphere,  while  the  beautiful  yellow  mantle  is  no  doubt  ele- 
vated so  as  to  give  the  bird  a  very  different  appearance  from 
that  which  it  presents  in  the  dried  and  flattened  skins  of  the 
natives,  through  which  alone  it  is  at  present  known.  The  feet 
appear  to  be  dark  blue. 

This  rare  and  elegant  little  bird  is  found  only  on  the  main- 
land of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  island  of  MysoL 
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A  still  more  rare  and  beautiful  species  than  the  last  is  the 
Diphyllodes  wilsoni,  described  by  Mr.  Gassin  from  a  native 
akin  in  the  rich  museum  of  Philadelphia.  The  same  bird  was 
afterward  named  "Diphyllodes  respublica^'  by  Prince  Bonar 
parte,  and  still  later, "  Schlegelia  calva,"  by  Dr.  Bernstein,  who 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  fresh  specim^is  in  Waigiou. 

In  this  species  the  upper  mantle  is  sulphur  yellow,  the  low- 
er one  and  the  wings  pure  red,  the  breast-plumes  dark  green, 
and  the  lengthened  middle  tail-feathers  much  shorter  than  in 
the  allied  species.  The  most  curious  difference  is,  however, 
that  the  top  of  the  head  is  bald,  the  bare  skin  being  of  a  rich 
cobalt  blue,  crossed  by  several  lines  of  black  velvety  feathers. 

It  is  about  the  same  size  as  Diphyllodes  speciosa,  and  is  no 
doubt  entirely  confined  to  the  island  of  Waigiou.  The  female, 
as  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Bernstein,  is  very  like  that  of 
Cicinnurus  regius,  being  similarly  banded  beneath ;  and  we 
•  may  therefore  conclude  that  its  near  ally,  the  "  Magnificent," 
is  at  least  equally  plain  in  this  sex,  of  which  specimens  have 
not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  Superb  Bird  of  Paradise  was  first  figured  by  BufEon, 
and  was  named  by  Boddaert,  Paradisea  atra,  from  the  black 
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ground  color  of  its  plumage.    It  forms  the  genus  Lophorina 
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of  Yiellot,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
whole  group,  being  only  known  from  mutilated  native  skins. 
This  bird  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Magnificent.  The  ground 
color  of  the  plumage  is  intense  black,  but  with  beaadfol 
bronze  reflections  on  the  neck,  and  the  whole  head  scaled  with 
feathers  of  brilliant  metallic  green  and  blue.  Over  its  breast  it 
bears  a  shield  formed  of  narrow  and  rather  stiff  feathers,  much 
elongated  toward  the  sides,  of  a  pure  bluish-green  color,  and 
with  a  satiny  gloss.  But  a  still  more  extraordinary  ornament 
is  that  which  springs  from  the  back  of  the  neck — a  shield  of 
a  similar  form  to  that  on  the  breast,  but  much  larger,  and  of 
a  velvety  black  color,  glossed  with  bronze  and  purpla  The 
outermost  feathers  of  this  shield  are  half  an  inch  longer  than 
the  wing,  and  when  it  is  elevated  it  must,  in  conjunction  with 
the  breast-shield,  completely  change  the  form  and  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  bird.  The  bill  is  black,  and  the  feet  appear  to 
be  yellow. 

This  wonderful  little  bird  inhabits  the  interior  of  the  north- 
em  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  only.  Neither  I  nor  Mr.  jVllen 
could  hear  any  thing  of  it  in  any  of  the  islands  or  on  any  part 
of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  coast- 
natives  by  Lesson;  but  when  at  Sorong  in  1861,  Mr.  Allen 
learned  that  it  is  only  found  three  days'  journey  in  the  inte- 
rior. Owing  to  these  "  Black  Birds  of  Paradise,"  as  they  are 
called,  not  being  so  much  valued  as  articles  of  merchandise, 
they  now  seem  to  be  rarely  preserved  by  the  natives,  and  it 
thus  happened  that  during  several  years  spent  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Guinea  and  in  the  Moluccas  I  was  never  able  to  obtain 
a  skin.  We  are  therefore  quite  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  and  also  of  its  female,  though  the  latter  is  no  doubt  as 
plain  and  inconspicuous  as  in  all  the  other  species  of  this 
family. 

The  Grolden,  or  Six-shafted  Paradise  Bird,  is  another  rare 
species,  first  figured  by  Buffon,  and  never  yet  obtained  in  per- 
fect condition.  It  was  named  by  Boddaert,  Paradisea  sexpen- 
nis,  and  forms  the  genus  Parotia  of  Viellot  This  wonderful 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  female  Paradisea  rubra.  The 
plumage  appears  at  first  sight  black,  but  it  glows  in  certain 
lights  with  bronze  and  deep  purple.    The  throat  and  breast 
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are  soaled  with  broad  flat  feathers  pf  an  intense  golden  hue, 
changing  to  green  and  blue  tints  in  certain  Ughts.  On  the 
back  of  the  head  is  a  broad  recurved  band  of  feathers,  whose 
brilliancy  is  indescribable,  resembling  the  sheen  of  emerald 
and  topaz  rather  than  any  organic  substance.  Over  the  fore- 
head is  a  large  patch  of  pure  white  feathers,  which  shine  like 
satin ;  and  from  the  sides  of  the  head  spring  the  six  wonder- 
ful feathers  fi*om  which  the  bird  receives  its  name.  These  are 
slender  wires,  six  inches  long,  with  a  small  oval  web  at  the  ex- 
tremity. In  addition  to  these  ornaments,  there  is  also  an  im- 
mense tuft  of  soft  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  which 
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when  elevated  must  entirely  hide  the  wings,  and  give  the  bird 
an  appearance  of  being  double  its  real  bulk.  The  bill  is  black, 
short,  and  rather  compressed,  with  the  feathers  advancing  over 
the  nostrils,  as  in  Cicinnurus  regius.  This  singular  and  bril- 
liant bird  inhabits  the  same  region  as  the  Superb  Bird  of 
Paradise,  and  nothing  whatever  is  known  about  it  but  what 
we  can  derive  from  an  examination  of  the  skins  preserved  by 
the  natives  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Standard  Wing,  named  Semioptera  wallacei  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray,  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  Bird  of  Paradise,  dis- 
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oorered  by  myself  in  the  island  of  Batchian,  and  especially 
distingaiflhed  by  a  pair  of  long  narrow  feathers  of  a  white 
oolor,  which  spring  from  among  the  short  plumes  which  clothe 
the  bend  of  the  wing,  and  are  capable  of  being  erected  at 
pleasure.  The  general  color  of  this  bird  is  a  delicate  oliye- 
brown,  deepening  to  a  kind  of  bronzy  olive  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  changing  to  a  delicate  ashy  violet  with  a  metal- 
lie  gloss,  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  feathers,  which  cov- 
er the  nostrils  and  extend  half-way  down  the  beak,  are  loose 
and  curved  upward.  Beneath,  it  is  much  more  beautifol. 
The  scale-like  ieathers  of  the  breast  are  margined  with  rich 
metallic  blue-green,  which  color  entirely  covers  the  throat  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  long  pointed  plumes  which 
spring  from  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  extend  nearly  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  wings.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the 
bird,  however,  and  one  altogether  unique  in  the  whole  class, 
is  found  in  the  pair  of  long  narrow  delicate  feathers  which 
spring  from  each  wing  close  to  the  bend«  On  lifting  the  wing- 
coverts  they  are  seen  to  arise  from  two  tubular  homy  sheaths, 
which  diverge  from  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  carpal 
bones.  As  already  described  at  page  336,  they  are  erectile, 
and  when  the  bird  is  excited  are  spread  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  wing  and  slightly  divergent.  They  are  from  six  to  six  and 
a  half  inches  long,  the  upper  one  slightly  exceeding  the  lower. 
The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  eleven*  inches.  The  bill  is 
homy  olive,  the  iris  deep  olive,  and  the  feet  bright  orange. 

The  female  bird  is  remarkably  plain,  being  entirely  of  a  dull 
pale  earthy  brown,  with  only  a  slight  tinge  of  ashy  violet  on 
the  head  to  relieve  its  general  monotony ;  and  the  young  males 
exactly  resemble  her.     (See  figures  at  page  336.) 

This  bird  frequents  the  lower  trees  of  the  forests,  and,  like 
most  paradise  birds,  is  in  constant  motion — ^flying  from  branch 
to  branch,  clinging  to  the  twigs  and  even  to  the  smooth  and 
vertical  trunks  almost  as  easily  as  a  wood-pecker.  It  contin- 
ually utters  a  harsh,  creaking  note,  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  Paradisea  apoda  and  the  more  musical  cry  of 
Cicinnums  regius.  The  males  at  short  intervals  open  and 
flutter  tiieir  wings,  erect  the  long  shoulder  feathers,  and  spread 
out  the  elegant  green  breast-shields. 

The  Standard  Wing  is  found  in  Gilolo  as  wdl  as  in  Batch- 
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ian,  and  all  the  specimeiis  from  the  former  island  have  the 
green  breast-shield  rather  longer,  the  crown  of  the  head  dark- 
er violet,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  rather  more  strong- 
ly scaled  with  green.  This  is  the  only  paradise  bird  yet  found 
in  the  Molnccan  district,  all  the  others  being  confined  to  the 
Papuan  Islands  and  North  Australia. 

We  now  come  to  the  Epimachidse,  or  Long-billed  Birds  of 
Paradise,  which,  as  before  stated,  ought  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  ParadiseidaB  by  the  intervention  of  any  other  birds. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Twelve-wired  Par- 
adise Bird,  Paradisea  alba  of  Blumenbach,  but  now  placed  in 
the  genus  Seleucides  of  Lesson. 

This  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  which  the  com- 
pressed and  curved  beak  occupies  two  inches.  The  color  of 
the  breast  and  upper  surface  appears  at  first  sight  nearly  black, 
but  a  close  examination  shows  that  no  part  of  it  is  devoid  of 
color ;  and  by  holding  it  in  various  lights,  the  most  rich  and 
glowing  tints  become  visible.  The  head,  covered  with  short 
velvety  feathers,  which  advance  on  the  chin  much  farther  than 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  beak,  is  of  a  purplish  bronze  color ; 
the  whole  of  the  back  and  shoulders  is  rich  bronzy  green,  while 
the  closed  wings  and  tail  are  of  the  most  brilliant  violet  purple, 
all  the  plumage  having  a  delicate  silky  gloss.  The  mass  of 
feathers  which  cover  the  breast  is  really  almost  black,  with 
faint  glosses  of  grefen  and  purple,  but  their  outer  edges  are 
margined  with  glittering  bands  of  emerald  green.  The  whole 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  rich  buffy  yellow,  including  the  tuft 
of  plumes  which  spring  from  the  sides,  and  extend  an  inch 
and  a  half  beyond  the  tail.  When  skins  are  exposed  to  the 
light  the  yellow  fades  into  dull  white,  from  which  circumstance 
it  derived  its  specific  name.  About  six  of  the  innermost  of 
these  plumes  on  each  side  have  the  midrib  elongated  into  slen- 
er  black  wires,  which  bend  at  right  angles,  and  curve  somewhat 
backward  to  a  length  of  about  ten  inches,  forming. one  of 
those  extraordiary  and  fantastic  ornaments  with  which  this 
group  of  birds  abounds.  The  bill  is  jet  black,  and  the  feet 
bright  yellow.  (See  lower  figure  on  the  plate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter.) 

The  female,  although  not  quite  so  plain  a  bird  as  in  some 
other  species,  presents  none  of  the  gay  colors  or  ornamental 
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plumage  of  the  male.  The  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  are  black,  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  rich  reddish  brown ; 
while  the  under  surface  is  entirely  yellowish  ashy,  somewhat 
blackish  on  the  breast,  and  crossed  throughout  with  narrow 
blackish  wavy  bands. 

The  Seleucides  alba  is  found  in  the  island  of  Salwatty,  and 
in  the  north-western  parts  of  New  Guinea,  where  it  frequents 
flowering  trees^  especially  sago-palms  and  pandani,  sucking  the 
flowers,  round  and  beneath  which  its  unusually  large  and  pow- 
erful feet  enable  it  to  cling.  Its  motions  are  very  rapid.  It 
seldom  rests  more  than  a  few  moments  on  one  tree,  after  which 
it  flies  straight  off,  and  with  great  swiftness,  to  another.  It 
has  a  loud  shrill  cry,  to  be  heard  a  long  way,  consisting  of 
^  C&h,  c&h,"  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  a  descending  scale, 
and  at  the  last  note  it  generally  flies  away.  The  males  are 
quite  solitary  in  their  habits,  although,  perhaps,  they  assemble 
at  certain  times  like  the  true  paradise  birds.  AU  the  speci- 
mens shot  and  opened  by  my  assistant  Mr.  Allen,  who  obtain- 
ed this  fine  bird  during  his  last  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  had 
nothing  in  their  stomachs  but  a  brown  sweet  liquid,  probably 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers  on  which  they  had  been  feeding. 
They  certaiiily,  however,  eat  both  fruit  and  insects,  for  a  speci- 
men which  I  saw  alive  on  board  a  Dutch  steamer  ate  cock- 
roaches and  papaya  fruit  voraciously.  This  bird  had  the  curi- 
ous habit  of  resting  at  noon  with  the  bill  pointing  vertically 
upward.  It  died  on  the  passage  to  Batavia,  and  I  secured  the 
body  and  formed  a  skeleton,  which  shows  indisputably  that 
it  is  really  a  bird  of  paradise.  The  tongue  is  very  long  and 
extensible,  but  flat  and  a  Uttle  fibrous  at  the  end,  exactly  like 
the  true  Paradiseas. 

In  the  island  of  Salwatty,  the  natives  search  in  the  forests 
till  they  find  the  sleeping  place  of  this  bird,  which  they  know 
by  seeing  its  dung  upon  the  ground.  It  is  generally  in  a  low 
bushy  tree.  At  night  they  climb  up  the  tree,  and  either  shoot 
the  birds  with  blunt  arrows,  or  even  catch  them  aUve  with  a 
cloth.  In  New  Guinea  they  are  caught  by  placing  snares  on 
the  trees  frequented  by  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  red  par- 
adise birds  are  caught  in  Waigiou,  and  which  has  already 
been  described  at  page  536. 

The  great  Epimaque,  or  Long-tailed  Paradise  Bird  (Epi- 
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machus  magnus),  is  another  of  these  wonderful  creatures,  only 
known  hy  the  imperfect  skins  prepared  by  the  natives.  In  its 
dark  velvety  plumage,  glossed  with  bronze  and  purple,  it  re- 
sembles the  Seleucides  alba,  but  it  bears  a  magnificent  tail 
more  than  two  feet  long,  glossed  on  the  upper  surface  with 
the  most  intense  opalescent  blue.  Its  chief  ornament,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  group  of  broad  plumes  which  spring  from 
the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  which  are  dilated  at  the  extremity, 
and  banded  with  the 
most  vivid  metallic 
blue  and  green.  The 
bill  is  long  and  curved, 
and  the  feet  black,  and 
similar  to  those  of  the 
allied  forms.  ,  The  to- 
tal length  of  this  fine 
bird  is  between  three 
and  four  feet. 

This  splendid  bird 
inhabits  the  mountains 
of  New  Guinea,  in  the 
same  district  with  the 
Superb  and  the  Six- 
shafted  Paradise  Birds, 
and  I  was  informed  is 
sometimes  found  in  the 
ranges  near  the  coast. 
I  was  several  times  as- 
sured by  different  na- 
tives that  this  bird 
makes  its  nest  in  a  hole 

under  ground,  or  under  rocks,  always  choosing  a  place  with  two 
apertures,  so  that  it  may  enter  at  one  and  go  out  at  the  other. 
This  is  very  unlike  what  we  should  suppose  to  be  the  habits 
of  the  bird,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  story  orig- 
inated if  it  is  not  true ;  and.  all  travellers  know  that  native  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  of  animals,  however  strange  they  may 
seem,  almost  invariably  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

The  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird  (Epimachus  magnificus 
of  Cuvier)  is  now  generally  placed  with  the  Australian  Rifle 
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Birds  in  the  genns  Pdloris.  Though  very  beautifoly  these 
birds  are  less  strikingly  decorated  with  accessory  plumage 
than  the  other  species  we  have  been  describing,  their  chief  or- 
nament being  a  more  or  less  developed  breastplate  of  stifE  me- 
tallic green  feathers,  and  a  small  tnft  of  somewhat  hairy 
plumes  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.  The  back  and  wings  of 
this  species  are  of  an  intense  velvety  black,  &intly  glossed 
in  certain  lights  with  rich  purple.  The  two  broad  middle 
tail-feathers  are  opalescent  green-blue  with  a  velvety  sur&ce, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with  feathers  resembling 
scales  of  burnished  steel.  A  large  triangular  space  cover- 
ing the  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  is  densely  scaled  with  feathers, 
having  a  steel-blue  or  green  lustre,  and  a  silky  feeL  This  is 
edged  below  with  a  narrow  band  of  black,  followed  by  shiny 
bronzy  green,  below  which  the  body  is  covered  with  hairy 
feathers  of  a  rich  claret  color,  deepening  to  black  at  the  taiL 
The  tufts  of  side-plumes  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  true 
birds  of  paradise,  but  are  scanty,  about  as  long  as  the  tail, 
and  of  a  black  color.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  rich  violet^ 
and  velvety  feathers  extend  on  each  side  of  the  beak  over  the 
nostrils. 

I  obtained  at  Dorey  a  young  male  of  this  bird,  in  a  state  of 
plumage  which  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  adult  female,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  allied  species.  The  upper  surface,  wings,  and 
tail  are  rich  reddish  brown,  while  the  under  surface  is  of  a 
pale  ashy  color,  closely  barred  throughout  with  narrow  wavy 
black  bands.  There  is  also  a  pale  banded  stripe  over  the  eye, 
and  a  long  dusky  stripe  from  the  gape  down  each  side  of  the 
neck.  This  bird  is  fourteen  inches  long,  whereas  the  native 
skins  of  the  adult  male  are  only  about  ten  inches,  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  tail  is  pushed  in,  so  as  to  give  as  much  prom* 
inence  as  possible  to  the  ornamental  plumage  of  the  breast. 

At  Cape  York,  in  North  Australia,  there  is  a  closely  allied 
species,  Ptiloris  alberti,  the  female  of  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  young  male  bird  here  described.  The  beautiful  Rifle  Birds 
of  Australia,  which  much  resemble  these  paradise  birds,  are 
named  Ptiloris  paradiseus  and  Ptiloris  victorifiB.  The  Scale- 
breasted  Paradise  Bird  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  main-land 
of  New  Guinea,  and  is  less  rare  than  several  of  the  other 
species. 
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There  are  three  other  New  Guinea  birds  which  are  by  some 
authors  classed  with  the  birds  of  paradise,  and  which,  being 
almost  equally  remarkable  for  splendid  plumage,  deserve  to 
be  noticed  here.  The  first  is  the  Paradise  pie  (Astrapia  nigra 
of  Lesson),  a  bird  of  the  size  of  Paradisea  rubra,  but  with  a 
very  long  tail,  glossed  above  with  intense  violet.  The  back  is 
bronzy  black,  the  lower  parts  green,  the  throat  and  neck  border- 
ed with  loose  broad  feathers  of  an  intense  coppery  hue,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  head  and  neck  they  are  glittering  emerald 
green.  All  the  plumage  round  the  head  is  lengthened  and 
erectile,  and  when  spread  out  by  the  living  bird  must  have  an 
effect  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  true  paradise  birds.  The 
bill  is  black  and  the  feet  yellow.  The  Astrapia  seems  to  me 
to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between 'the  Paradiseidse  and 
EpimachidflB. 

There  is  an  allied  species,  having  a  bare  caruncnlated  head, 
which  has  been  called  Paradigalla  carunculata.  It  is  believed 
to  inhabit,  with  the  preceding,  the  mountainous  interior  of 
New  Guinea,  but  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  only  known  specimen 
being  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

The  Paradise  Oriole  is  another  beautiful  bird,  which  is  now 
sometimes  classed  with  the  birds  of  paradise.  It  has  been 
named  Paradisea  aurea  and  Oriolus  aureus  by  the  old  natural- 
ists, and  is  now  generally  placed  in  the  same  genus  as  the  Re- 
gent Bird  of  Australia  (Sericulus  chrysocephalus).  But  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  the  character  of  the  plumage  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  different  that  it  will  have  to  form  a  distinct  genus. 
This  bird  is  almost  entirely  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
throat,  the  tail,  and  part  of  the  wings  and  back,  which  are 
black ;  but  it  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a  quantity  of  long 
feathers  of  an  intense  glossy  orange  color,  which  cover  its  neck 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  almost  like  the  hackles  of  a 
game^^ck. 

This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  the  main-land  of  New  Guinea, 
and  is  also  found  in  Salwatty,  but  is  so  rare  that  I  was  only 
able  to  obtain  one  imperfect  native  skin,  and  nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  its  habits. 

I  will  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  birds  of  paradise  yet  known, 
with  the  places  they  are  believed  to  inhabit. 
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1.  Paradiaea  apoda  (the  Great  Paradise  Hrd).    Aralslaada. 

2.  Paradiaea  papaana  (The  Lesser  Paradise  Bird).   New  Guinea,  Mysol,  Jobie. 

3.  Paradisea  rubra  (The  Bed  Paradise  Bird).     Waigioa. 

4.  Cicinnorus  regius  (The  King  Paradise  Bird).  New  Goinea,  Am  islaDd^ , 
Mysol,  Salwatty. 

5.  Diphyllodes  spedoea  (The  Magnificent).     New  Gmnea,  Mjsol,  Sahrattr. 

6.  Diphyllodea  wilsoni  (The  Bed  Magnificent).     Waigioa. 

7.  Lophorina  atra  (The  Superb).     New  Guinea. 

8.  Parotia  sexpennis  (The  Golden  Paradise  Bird).     New  Gninea. 

9.  Semiopterawallacei  (The  Standard  Wiug).     Batchian,  Gilolo. 

10.  Epimachus  magnus  (The  Long-tailed  Paradise  Bird).     New  Guinea. 

11.  SelencTdes  alba  (The  Twelve-wired  Puadise  Bird).    New  Guinea,  Salwat- 

12.  Ptiloris  magnifica  (The  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird).     New  Guinea.. 

13.  Ptiloris  alberti  (Prince  Albert's  Paradise  Bird).     North  Australia. 

14.  Ptiloris  paradisea  (Thp  Bifle  Bird).     East  Australia. 

15.  Ptiloris  victoriflB  (The  Victorian  Rifle  Bird).     North-East  Australia. 

16.  Astrapia  nigra  (The  Paradise  Pie).    New  Guinea. 

17.  Paradigalla  camnculata  (The  Camnculated  Paradise  Pie).    New  Guinea. 

18.  (?)  Sericulus  aureus  (The  Paradise  Oriole).     New  Guinea,  Salwatty. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  of  the  eighteen  Bpeeies  which  seem 
to  deserve  a  place  among  the  birds  of  paradise,  eleven  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  great  Island  of  New  Guinea,  eight  of 
which  are  entirely  confined  to  it  and  the  hardly  separated  isl- 
and of  Salwatty.  But  if  we  consider  those  islands  which  are 
now  united  to  New  Guinea  by  a  shallow  sea  to  really  form  a 
part  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  f  ourt^n  of  the  paradise  birds  be- 
long to  that  country,  while  three  inhabit  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Australia,  and  one  the  Moluccas.  All  the 
more  extraordinary  and  magnificent  species  are,  however,  en- 
tirely confined  to  ^e  Papuan  region. 

Although  I  devoted  so  much  time  to  a  search  after  these 
wonderful  birds,  I  only  succeeded  myself  in  obtaining  five 
species  during  a  residence  of  many  months  in  the  Am  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  and  Waigiou.  Mr.  Allen's  voyage  to  Mysol  did 
not  procure  a  single  additional  species,  but  we  both  heard  of  a 
place  called  Sorong,  on  the  main-land  of  New  Guinea,  near  Sal- 
watty, where  we  were  told  that  all  the  kinds  we  desired  could 
be  obtained.  We  therefore  determined  that  he  should  visit 
this  place,  and  endeavor  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  among 
the  natives,  who  actually  shoot  and  skin  the  birds  of  paradise. 
He  went  in  the  small  prau  I  had  fitted  up  at  Goram,  and 
through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Dutch  Resident  atTemate, 
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a  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers  were  sent  by  the  Saltan  of  Tidore 
to  accompany  and  protect  him,  and  to  assist  him  in  getting 
men  and  in  visiting  the  interior. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  Mr.  Allen  met  with  dif- 
ficulties in  this  voyage  which  we  had  neither  of  us  encountered 
before.  To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that 
the  birds  of  paradise  are  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  the 
monopoly  of  the  chiefs  of  the  coast  vOlages,  who  obtain  them 
at  a  low  rate  from  the  mountaineers,  and  sell  them  to  the  Bu- 
gis  traders.  A  portion  is  also  paid  every  year  as  tribute  to 
the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  The  natives  are  therefore  very  jealous 
of  a  stranger,  especially  a  European,  interfering  in  their  trade, 
and  above  all  of  going  into  the  interior  to  deal  with  the  mount- 
suneers  themselves.  They  of  course  think  he  will  raise  the 
prices  in  the  interior,  and  lessen  the  supply  on  the  coast,  great- 
ly to  their  disadvantage ;  they  also  think  their  tribute  will  be 
raised  if  a  European  takes  back  a  quantity  of  the  rare  sorts ; 
'  and  they  have  besides  a  vague  and  very  natural  dread  of  some 
ulterior  object  in  a  white  man^s  coming  at  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  their  country  only  to  get  birds  of  paradise,  of 
which  they  know  he  can  buy  plenty  (of  the  common  yellow 
ones  which  alone  they  value)  at  Temate,  Macassar,  or  Singa- 
pore. 

It  thus  happened  that  when  Mr.  Allen  arrived  at  Sorong, 
and  explained  his  intention  of  going  to  seek  birds  of  paradise 
in  the  interior,  innumerable  objections  were  raised.  He  was 
told  it  was  three  or  four  days'  journey  over  swamps  and  mount- 
ains ;  that  the  mountaineers  were  savages  and  cannibals,  who 
would  certainly  kill  him ;  and,  lastly,  that  not  a  man  in  the 
village  could  be  found  who  dare  go  with  him.  After  some 
days  spent  in  these  discussions,  as  he  still  persisted  in  making 
the  attempt,  and  showed  them  his  authority  from  the  Sultan 
of  Tidore  to  go  where  he  pleased  and  receive  every  assistance, 
they  at  length  provided  him  with  a  boat  to  go  the  first  part 
of  the  journey  up  a  river ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  they 
sent  private  orders  to  the  interior  villages  to  refuse  to  sell  any 
provisions,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  return.  On  arriving  at  the 
village  where  they  were  to  leave  the  river  and  strike  inland, 
the  coast  people  returned,  leaving  Mr.  Allen  to  get  on  as  he 
could.    Here  he  called  on  the  Tidore  lieutenant  to  assist  him. 
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and  procnre  men  as  gaides  and  to  carry  his  baggage  to  the 
villages  of  the  mountaineers.  This,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
done.  A  quarrel  took  place,  and  the  natives,  refusing  to  obey 
the  imperious  orders  of  the  lieutenant,  got  out  their  knives 
and  spears  to  attack  him  and  his'  soldiers ;  and  Mr.  Allen  him- 
self was  obliged  to  interfere  to  protect  those  who  had  come  to 
guard  him.  The  respect  due  to  a  white  man  and  the  timely 
distribution  of  a  few  presents  prevailed;  and,  on  showing  the 
knives,  hatchets,  and  beads  he  was  willing  to  give  to  those 
who  accompanied  him,  peace  was  restored,  and  the  next  day, 
travelling  over  a  frightfully  rugged  country,  they  reached  the 
villages  of  the  mountaineers.  Here  Mr.  Allen  remained  a 
month  without  any  interpreter  through  whom  he  could  under- 
stand a  word  or  communicate  a  want  However,  by  signs  and 
presents  and  a  pretty  liberal  barter,  he  got  on  very  well,  some 
of  them  accompanying  him  every  day  in  the  forest  to  shoot^ 
and  receiving  a  small  present  when  he  was  successful      i 

In  the  grand  matter  of  the  paradise  birds,  however,  little 
was  done.  Only  one  additional  species  was  found,  the  Seleu- 
cides  alba,  of  which  he  had  ab'eady  obtained  a  specimen  in 
Salwatty ;  but  he  learned  that  the  other  kinds,  of  which  he 
showed  them  drawings,  were  found  two  or  three  days'  journey 
farther  in  the  interior.  When  I  sent  my  men  from  Dorey  to 
Amberbaki,  they  heard  exactly  the  same  stpry — ^that  the  rarer 
sorts  were  only  found  sever^  days'  journey  in  the  interior, 
among  rugged  mountains,  and  that  the  skins  were  prepared  by 
savage  tribes  who  had  never  even  been  seen  by  any  of  the 
coast  people. 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  taken  precautions  that  these  her 
choicest  treasures  should  not  be  made  too  common,  and  thus  be 
undervalued.  This  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  exposed 
to  the  full  swell  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  rugged  and  har- 
borless.  The  country  is  all  rocky  and  mountainous,  covered 
everywhere  with  dense  forests,  ofEering  in  its  swamps  and 
precipices  and  serrated  ridges  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to 
the  unknown  interior ;  and  the  people  are  dangerous  savages, 
in  the  very  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  In  such  a  country, 
and  among  such  a  people,  are  found  these  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  Nature,  the  birds  of  paradise,  whose  exquisite  beauty 
of  form  and  color  and  strange  developments  of  plumage  are 
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calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  most 
civilized  and  the  most  intellectual  of  mankind,  and  to  furnish 
inexhaustible  materials  for  study  to  the  naturalist,  and  for  spec- 
ulation to  the  philosopher. 

Thus  ended  my  search  after  these  beautiful  birds.  Five 
voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  district  they  inhabit,  each  oc- 
cupying in  its  preparation  and  execution  the  larger  part  of  a 
year,  produced  me  only  five  species  out  of  the  fourteen  known 
to  exist  in  the  New  Guinea  district.  The  kinds  obtained  are 
those  that  inhabit  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  its  islands, 
the  remainder  seeming  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  central 
mountain-ranges  of  the  northern  peninsula ;  and  our  researches 
at  Dorey  and  Amberbaki,  near  one  end  of  this  peninsula,  and. 
at  Salwatty  and  Sorong,  near  the  other,  enable  me  to  decide 
with  some  certainty  on  the  native  country  of  these  rare  and 
lovely  birds,  good  specimens  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
seen  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  considered  as  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  dur- 
ing five  years'  residence  and  travel  in  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
and  New  Guinea,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  purchase 
skins  of  half  the  species  which  Lesson,  forty  years  ago,  obtain- 
ed during  a  few  weeks  in  the  same  countries.  I  beheve  that 
all,  except  the  common  species  of  commerce,  are  now  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  they  were  even  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  I  impute  it  principally  to  their  having  been  sought  after 
by  the  Dutch  officials  through  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  The 
chiefs  of  the  annual  expeditions  to  collect  tribute  have  had  or- 
ders to  get  all  the  rare  sorts  of  paradise  birds ;  and  as  they 
pay  little  or  nothing  for  them  (it  being  Sufficient  to  say  they 
are  for  the  Sultan),  the  head  men  of  the  coast  villages  would 
for  the  future  refuse  to  purchase  them  from  the  moimtaineers, 
and  confine  themselves  instead  to  the  commoner  species,  which 
are  less  sought  after  by  amateurs,  but  are  a  more  profitable  mer- 
chandise. The  same  causes  frequently  lead  the  inhabitants  of 
uncivilized  countries  to  conceal  minerals  or  other  natural  prod- 
ucts with  which  they  may  become  acquainted,  from  the  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  pay  increased  tribute,  or  of  bringing  upon 
themselves  a  new  and  oppressive  labor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPUAN  ISLANDS. 

New  Guinea,  with  the  islands  joined  to  it  hj  a  shallow  sea, 
constitute  the  Papuan  group,  characterized  by  a  very  close  re- 
semblance in  their  peculiar  forms  of  life.  Having  already,  in 
my  chapters  on  the  Aru  Islands  and  on  the  Birds  of  Paradise, 
given  some  details  of  the  natural  history  of  this  district,  I 
shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  general  sketch  of  its  animal 
productions,  and  of  their  relations  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

New  Guinea  is  perhaps  the  largest  island  on  the  globe,  be- 
ing a  little  larger  than  Borneo.  It  is  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
miles  long,  and  in  the  widest  part  four  hundred  broad,  and 
seems  to  be  everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  Al- 
most every  thing  that  is  yet  known  of  its  natural  productions 
comes  from  the  north-western  peninsula,  and  a  few  islands 
grouped  around  it.  These  do  not  constitute  a  tenth  part  of 
the  area  of  the  whole  island,  and  are  so  cut  off  from  it,  that 
their  fauna  may  well  be  somewhat  different ;  yet  they  have 
produced  us  (with  a  very  partial  exploration)  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  species  of  land  birds,  almost  all  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  comprising  some  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribes.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
much  interest  attaches  to  the  far  larger  imknown  portion  of 
this  great  island,  the  greatest  terra  incognUa  that  still  remains 
for  the  naturalist  to  explore,  and  the  only  region  where  alto- 
g^her  new  and  unimagined  forms  of  life  may  perhaps  be  found. 
There  is  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  some  chance  that  this  great 
country  will  no  longer  remain  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  The 
Dutch  Government  have  granted  a  well-equipped  steamer  to 
carry  a  naturalist  (Mr.  Rosenberg,  already  mentioned  in  this 
•  work)  and  assistants  to  New  Guinea,  where  they  are  to  spend 
some  years  in  circumnavigating  the  island,  ascending  its  large 
rivers  as  far  as  possible  into  the  interior,  and  making  extensive 
collections  of  its  natural  productions. 
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The  Mammalia  of  New  Ghiinea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
yet  discovered  are  only  seventeen  in  number.  Two  of  these 
are  bats^  one  is  a  pig  of  a  peculiar  species  (Sus  papuensis),  and 
the  rest  are  all  marsupials.  The  bats  are,  no  doubt,  much  more 
numerous,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  whatever 
new  land  Mammalia  may  be  discovered  will  belong  to  the 
marsupial  order.  One  of  these  is  a  true  kangaroo,  very  simi- 
lar to  some  of  the  middle-sized  kangaroos  of  Australia,  and  it 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  animal  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
by  Europeans.  It  inhabits  Mysol  and  the  Aru  Islands  (an  al- 
lied species  being  found  in  New  Guinea),  and  was  seen  and 
described  by  Le  Brun  in  1714,  from  living  specimens  at  Bata- 
via.  A  much  more  extraordinary  creature  is  the  tree-kangaroo, 
two  species  of  which  are  known  from  New  Guinea.  These 
animals  do  not  differ  very  strikingly  in  form  from  the  terres- 
trial kangaroos,  and  appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  an 
arboreal  life,  as  they  move  rather  slowly,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  very  secure  footing  on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  leap- 
ing power  of  the  muscular  tail  is  lost,  and  powerful  claws  have 
been  acquired  to  assist  in  climbing,  but  in  other  respects  the 
animal  seems  better  adapted  to  walk  on  terra  firma.  This 
imperfect  adaptation  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
no  camivora  in  New  Guinea,  and  no  enemies  of  any  kind  from 
which  these  animals  have  to  escape  by  rapid  climbing.  Four 
species  of  Ouscus,  and  the  small  flying  opossum,  also  inhabit 
New  Guinea ;  and  there  are  five  otier  smaller  marsupials,  one 
of  which  is  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  takes  its  place  by  entering 
houses  and  devouring  provisions. 

The  birds  of  New  Guinea  offer  the  greatest  possible  con- 
trast to  the  Mammalia,  since  they  are  more  numerous,  more 
beautiful,  and  afford  more  new,  curious,  and  elegant  forms 
than  those  of  any  other  island  on  the  globe.  Besides  the  birds 
of  paradise,  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  considered,  it 
possesses  a  number  of  other  curious  birds,  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ornithologist  almost  serves  to  distinguish  it  as  one  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  earth.  Among  its  thirty  spe- 
cies of  parrots  are  the  Great  Black  Cockatoo,  and  the  little 
rigid-tailed  Nasitema,  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  of  the  whole 
tribe.    The  bare-headed  Dasyptilus  is  one  of  the  n^ost  singu- 
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lar  parrots  known ;  while  the  beautiful  little  long-tailed  Char- 
mosyna,  and  the  great  variety  of  gorgeously-colored  lories, 
have  no  parallels  elsewhere.  Of  pigeons  it  possesses  about 
forty  distinct  species,  among  which  are  the  magnificent  crown- 
ed pigeons,  now  so  well  known  in  our  aviaries,  and  pre-emi- 
nent both  for  size  and  beauty;  the  curious  Trugon  terrestris, 
which  approaches  the  still  more  strange  Didunculus  of  Samoa ; 
and  a  new  genus  (Henicophaps),  discovered  by  myself,  which 
possesses  a  very  long  and  powerful  bill,  quite  unUke  that  of 
any  other  pigeon.  Among  its  sixteen  kingfishers,  it  possesses 
the  curious  hook-billed  Macrorhina,  and  a  red  and  blue  Tany- 
siptera,  the  most  beautiful  of  that  beautiful  genus.  Among 
its  perching  birds  are  the  fine  genus  of  crow-like  starlings, 
with  brilliant  plumage  (Manucodia)  ;  the  curious  pale-colored 
crow  (Gymnocorvus  senex) ;  the  abnormal  red  and  black  fly- 
catcher (Peltops  blainvillii);  the  curious  little  boat-billed  fly- 
catchers (Machasrirhynchus) ;  and  the  elegant  blue  flycatcher- 
wrens  (Todopsis). 

The  naturalist  will  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  variety  and 
interest  of  the  productions  of  this  country  by  the  statement 
that  its  land  birds  belong  to  108  genera,  of  which  20  are  ex- 
clusively characteristic  of  it ;  while  35  belong  to  that  limited 
area  which  includes  the  Moluccas  and  North  Australia,  and 
whose  spedes  of  these  genera  have  been  entirely  derived  from 
New  Guinea.  About  one-half  of  the  New  Guinea  genera  are 
found  also  in  Australia,  about  one-third  in  India  and  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands. 

A  very  curious  fewt^not  hitherto  sufficientiy  noticed,  is  the 
appearance  of  a  pure  Malay  element  in  the  birds  of  New 
Guinea.  We  find  two  species  of  Eupetes,  a  curious  Malayan 
genus  allied  to  the  forked-tail  water-chats ;  two  of  Alcippe, 
an  Indian  and  Malay  wren-like  form ;  an  Arachnothera,  quite 
resembling  the  spider-catching  honeysuckers  of  Malacca ;  two 
species  of  Gracula,  the  Mynahs  of  India ;  and  a  curious  littie 
black  Prionochilus,  a  saw-billed  fruit-pecker,  undoubtedly  al- 
lied to  the  Malayan  form,  although  perhaps  a  distinct  genus. 
Now  not  one  of  these  birds,  or  any  thing  allied  to  them,  oc- 
curs in  the  Moluccas,  or  (with  one  exception)  in  Celebes  or 
Australia;  and  as  they  are  most  of  them  birds  of  short  flight, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  or  when  they  could  have 
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crossed  the  space  of  more  than  a  thoasfuid  miles,  which  now 
separates  them  from  their  nearest  allies.  Such  facts  point  to 
changes  of  land  and  sea  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  rate  which, 
measured  by  the  time  required  for  a  change  of  species,  must 
be  termed  rapid.  By  speculating  on  such  changes,  we  may 
easily  see  how  partial  waves  oi  immigration  may  have  enter- 
ed New  Guinea,  and  how  all  trace  of  their  passage  may  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  inter- 
vening land. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  study  of  geology  teaches  us  that 
is  more  certain  or  more  impressive  than  the  extreme  instabil- 
ity of  the  earth's  surface.  Everywhere  beneath  our  feet  we 
find  proofs  that  what  is  land  has  been  sea,  and  that  where 
oceans  now  spread  out  has  once  been  land ;  and  that  this  change 
from  sea  to  land,  and  from  land  to  sea,  has  taken  place,  not 
once  or  twice  only,  but  again  and  again,  during  countless  ages 
of  past  time.  Now  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  animal 
life  upon  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  causes  us  to  look 
upon  this  constant  interchange  of  land  and  sea — ^this  making 
and  unmaking  of  continents,  this  elevation  and  disappearance 
of  islands — as  a  potent  reality,  which  has  always  and  every- 
where been  in  progress,  and  has  been  the  main  agent  in  deter- 
mining the  manner  in  which  Kving  things  are  now  grouped 
and  scattered  over  the  earth's  surface.  And  when  we  contin- 
ually come  upon  such  little  anomalies  of  distribution  as  that 
just  now  described,  we  find  the  only  rational  explanation  of 
them  in  those  repeated  elevations  and  depressions  which  have 
left  their  record  in  mysterious,  but  stiU  intelligible  characters 
on  the  face  of  organic  nature. 

The  insects  of  New  Guinea  are  less  known  than  the  birds, 
but  they  seem  almost  equally  remarkable  for  fine  forms  and 
brilliant  colors.  The  magnificent  green  and  yellow  Omithop- 
tersB  are  abundant,  and  have  most  probably  spread  westward 
from  this  point  as  far  as  India.  Among  the  smaller  butter- 
flies are  several  peculiar  genera  of  NymphalidaB  and  Lycae- 
nidie,  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  singular  markings,  or  bril- 
liant coloration.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  clear- 
winged  moths  (Cocytia  d'urvillei)  is  found  here,  as  well  as  the 
large  and  handsome  green  moth,  Nyctalemon  orontes.    The 
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beetles  furnish  us  with  many  species  of  large  size,  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  among  which  the  Tmeflistemus 
mirabilis,  a  longicom  beetle  of  a  golden  green  color ;  the  ex- 
cessively brilliant  rose-chafers,  Lomaptera  wallacei  and  Ana- 
camptorhina  fulgida;  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Bupres- 
tidsB,  Calodema  wallacei ;  and  several  fine  blue  weevils  of  the 
genus  Eupholus,  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  Almost 
all  the  other  orders  furnish  us  with  large  or  extraordinary 
forms.  The  curious  homed  flies  have  already  been  mention- 
ed; and  among  the  Orthoptera  the  great  shielded  grasshop- 


pers are  the  most  remarkable.  The  species  here  figured  (Me- 
galodon  ensifer)  has  the  thorax  covered  by  a  large  triangular 
homy  shield,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  serrated  edges, 
a  somewhat  wavy,  hollow  surface,  and  a  faint  median  line,  so 
as  very  closely  to  resemble  a  leaf.  The  glossy  wing-coverts 
(when  fully  expanded,  more  than  nine  inches  across)  are  of  a 
fine  green  color  and  so  beautifully  veined  as  to  imititte  closely 
some  of  the  large  shining  tropical  leaves.  The  body  is  short, 
and  terminated  in  the  female  by  a  long  curved  sword-like  ovi- 
positor (not  seen  in  the  cut),  and  the  legs  are  all  long  and 
strongly-spined.    These  insects  are  sluggish  in  their  motions. 
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dependiiig  for  safety  on  their  resemblance  to  foliage,  their 
homy  shield  and  wing-coverts,  and  their  spiny  legs. 

IJie  large  islands  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea  are  very  little 
known,  bat  the  occurrence  of  crimson  lories,  which  are  quite 
absent  from  Australia,  and  of  cockatoos  allied  to  those  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  Papuan 
group ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to  define  the  Malay  Archipelago  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  Solomon  Islands.  New  Caledonia 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  more  nearly 
allied  to  Australia;  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
though  very  poor  in  all  forms  of  life,  possess  a  few  peculiari- 
ties which  compel  us  to  class  them  as  a  separate  group.  Al- 
though as  a  matter  of  convenience  I  have  always  separated 
the  Moluccas  as  a  distinct  zoological  group  from  New  Guinea, 
I  have  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  its  fauna  was  chiefly 
derived  from  that  island,  just  as  that  of  Timor  was  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Australia.  If  we  were  dividing  the  Australian 
region  for  zoological  purposes  alone,  we  should  form  three 
great  groups :  one  comprising  Australia,  Timor,  and  Tasma- 
nia ;  another  New  Guinea,  with  the  islands  from  Bouru  to  the 
Solomon  group ;  and  the  third  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  relation  of  the  New  Guinea  fauna  to  that  of  Australia 
is  very  dose.  It  is  best  marked  in  the  Mammalia  by  the 
abundance  of  marsupials,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
all  other  terrestrial  forms.  In  birds  it  is  less  striking,  al- 
though still  very  dear,  for  all  the  remarkable  old-world  forms 
which  are  absent  from  the  one  are  equally  so  from  the  other, 
such  as  pheasants,  grouse,  vultures,  and  woodpeckers ;  while 
cockatoos,  broad-tailed  parrots,  Podargi,  and  the  great  fami- 
lies of  the  honeysuckers  and  brush-turkeys,  with  many  others 
comprising  no  less  than  twenty-four  genera  of  land-birds,  are 
common  to  both  countries,  and  are  entirely  confined  to  them. 

When  we  consider  the  wonderful  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
regions  in  all  those  physical  conditions  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  determine  the  forms  of  life — ^Australia,  with  its  open 
plains,  stony  deserts,  dried  up  rivers,  and  changeable  temper- 
ate climate ;  New  Guinea,  with  its  luxuriant  forests,  uniform- 
ly hot,  moist,  and  evergreen — ^this  great  similarity  in  their  pro- 
ductions is  almost  astounding,  and  unmistakably  points  to  a 
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common  origin.  The  resemblance  is  not  nearly  so  strongly 
marked  in  insects,  the  reason  obvionsly  being,  that  this  class 
of  animals  are  much  more  immediately  dependent  on  v^eta- 
tion  and  climate  than  are  the  more  highly  organized  birds 
and  Mammalia.  Insects  also  have  far  more  effective  means  of 
distribution,  and  have  spread  widely  into  every  district  favor- 
able to  their  development  and  increase.  The  giant  Omithop- 
tera)  have  thus  spread  from  New  Guinea  over  the  whole  Ar- 
chipelago, and  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Himalayas ;  while  the 
elegant  long-homed  AntbribidsB  have  spread  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Malacca  to  New  Guinea,  but  owing  to  unfavor- 
able conditions  have  not  been  able  to  establish  themselves  in 
Australia.  That  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a 
variety  of  flower-haunting  chafers  and  BuprestidsB,  and  num- 
bers of  large  and  curious  terrestrial  weevils,  scarcely  any  of 
which  are  adapted  to  the  damp  gloomy  forests  of  New  Guinea, 
where  entirely  different  forms  are  to  be  found.  There  are, 
however,  some  groups  of  insects,  constituting  what  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  population  of  the  equatorial 
parts  of  the  Australian  region,  which  are  still  almost  entirely 
confined  to  it.  Such  are  the  interesting  sub-family  of  longi- 
com  coleoptera — ^TmesistemitaB ;  one  of  the  best-marked  gen- 
era of  Buprestid8&— Cyphogastra ;  and  the  beautiful  weevils 
forming  the  genus  Eupholus.  Among  butterflies  we  have  the 
genera  Mynes,  Hypocista,  and  Elodina,  and  the  curious  eye- 
spotted  Drusilla,  of  which  last  a  single  species  is  found  in 
Java,  but  in  no  other  of  the  western  islands. 

The  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  plants  are  still  greater 
than  they  are  for  insects,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  eminent  bot- 
anists, that  no  such  dearly-defined  regions  can  be  marked  out 
in  botany  as  in  zoology.  The  causes  which  tend  to  diffusion 
are  here  most  powerful,  and  have  led  to  such  intermingling  of 
the  floras  of  adjacent  regions  that  none  but  broad  and  general 
divisions  can  now  be  detected.  These  remarks  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  problem  of  dividing  the  surface  of  the 
earth  into  great  regions  distinguished  by  the  radical  differ- 
ence of  th^  natural  productions.  Such  difference  we  now 
know  to  be  the  direct  result  of  long-continued  separation  by 
more  or  less  impassable  banders;  and  as  wide  oceans  and 
great  contrasts  of  temperature  are  the  most  complete  barriers 
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to  the  dispersal  of  all  terrestrial  forms  of  life,  the  primary  di- 
visions of  the  earth  should  in  the  main  serve  for  all  terres- 
trial organisms.  However  various  maj  be  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate, however  unequal  the  means  of  distribution,  these  will 
never  altogether  obliterate  the  radical  effects  of  long-continued 
isolation ;  and  it  is  mj  firm  conviction,  that  when  the  botany 
and  the  entomology  of  New  Guinea  and  the  surrounding  isl- 
ands become  as  well  known  as  are  their  mammals  and  birds, 
these  departments  of  nature  will  also  plainly  indicate  the  radi- 
cal distinctions  of  the  Indo-Malayan  and  Austro-Malayan  re- 
gions of  the  great  Malay  Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  RACES  OF  HAN^  IK  THE  UXLAY  ABCHIPELAGO. 

I  PROPOSE  to  conclude  this  account  of  my  Eastern  travels, 
with  a  short  statement  of  my  views  as  to  the  races  of  man 
which  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  their 
chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  their  affinities  with 
each  other  and  with  surrounding  tribes,  their  migrations,  and 
their  probable  origin. 

Two  very  strongly  contrasted  races  inhabit  the  Archipel- 
ago—the Malays,  occupying  almost  exclusively  the  larger 
western  half  of  it,  and  the  Papuans,  whose  head-quarters  are 
New  Guinea  and  several  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Between 
these  in  locality,  are  found  tribes  who  are  also  intermediate 
in  their  chief  characteristics,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  nice  point 
to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or  the  other  race, 
or  have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

The  Malay  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  these 
two  races,  as  it  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  civilized,  which 
has  come  most  into  contact  with  Europeans,  and  which  alone 
has  any  place  in  history.  What  may  be  called  the  true  Ma- 
lay races,  as  distinguished  from  others  who  have  merely  a 
Malay  element  in  their  language,  present  a  considerable  uni- 
formity of  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  while  there 
are  very  great  differences  of  civilization  and  of  languaga 
They  consist  of  four  great,  and  a  few  minor  semi-civilized 
tribes,  and  a  number  of  others  who  may  be  termed  savages. 
The  Malays  proper  inhabit  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  almost 
all  the  coast  regions  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  They  all  speak 
the  Malay  language,  or  dialects  of  it ;  they  write  in  the  Ara- 
bic character,  and  are  Mohanmiedans  in  religion.  The  Java- 
nese inhabit  Java,  part  of  Sumatra,  Madura,  Bali,  and  part  of 
Lombock.  They  speak  the  Javanese  and  Eawi  languages, 
which  they  write  in  a  native  character.  They  are  now  Mo- 
hammedans in  Java,  but  Brahmins  in  Bali  and  Lombock.   The 
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Bagis  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Celebes,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  allied  people  in  Sumbawa.  They  speak 
the  Bugis  and  Macassar  languages,  with  dialects,  and  have 
two  different  native  characters  in  which  they  write  these. 
They  are  all  Mohammedans.  The  fourth  great  race  is  that 
of  the  Tagalas  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  about  whom,  as  I 
did  not  visit  those  islands,  I  shall  say  littla  Many  of  them 
are  now  Christians,  and  speak  Spanish  as  we^  as  their  na- 
tive tongue,  the  Tagala  The  Moluccan-Malays,  who  inhabit 
chiefly  Temate,  Tidore,  Batchian,  and  Amboyna,  may  be  held 
to  form  a  fifth  division  of  semi-civilized  Malays.  They  are 
all  Mohammedans,  but  they  speak  a  variety  of  curious  lan- 
guages, which  seem  compounded  of  Bugis  and  Javanese,  with 
the  languages  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Moluccas 

The  savage  Malays  are  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo ;  the  Battaks 
and  other  wild  tribes  of  Sumatra ;  the  Jakuns  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula ;  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Celebes,  of  the  Sula 
Islands,  and  of  part  of  Bonru. 

The  color  of  all  these  varied  tribes  is  a  light  reddish  brown, 
with  more  or  less  of  an  olive  tinge,  not  varying  in  any  im- 
portant degree  over  an  extent  of  country  as  large  as  all 
Southern  Europe.  The  hair  is  equally  constant,  being  inva- 
riably black  and  straight,  and  of  a  rather  coarse  texture,  so 
that  any  lighter  tint,  or  any  wave  or  curl  in  it,  is  an  almost 
certain  proof  of  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  blood.  The 
face  is  nearly  destitute  of  beard,  and  the  breast  and  limbs  are 
free  from  hair.  The  stature  is  tolerably  equal,  and  is  always 
considerably  below  that  of  the  average  European;  the  body 
is  robust,  the  breast  well  developed,  the  feet  small,  thick,  and 
short,  the  hands  small  and  rather  delicate.  The  face  is  a  lit- 
tle broad,  and  inclined  to  be  flat ;  the  forehead  is  rather 
rounded,  the  brows  low,  the  eyes  black  and  very  slightly 
oblique ;  the  nose  is  rather  small,  not  prominent,  but  straight 
and  well-shaped,  the  apex  a  little  rounded,  the  nostrils  broad 
and  slightly  exposed ;  the  cheek-bones  are  rather  prominent, 
the  mouth  large,  the  lips  broad  and  well  cut,  but  not  protru- 
ding, the  chin  round  and  well  formed. 

Li  this  description  there  seems  little  to  object  to  on  the 
score  of  beauty,  and  yet  on  the  whole  the  Malays  are  cer- 
tainly not  handsome.  In  youth,  however,  they  are  often  very 
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good-looking,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  np  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  are  very  pleasing,  and^some  have  coimte- 
nances  which  are  in  their  way  almost  perfect  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  lose  much  of  their  good  looks  by  bad  habits 
and  irregular  living.  At  a  very  early  age  they  chew  betel 
and  tobacco  almost  incessantly ;  they  suffer  much  want  and 
exposure  in  their  fishing  and  other  excursions ;  their  lives  are 
often  passed  in  alternate  starvation  and  feasting,  idleness  and 
excessive  labor, — and  this  naturally  produces  premature  old 
old  age  and  harshness  of  features. 

In  character  the  Malay  is  impassiva  He  exhibits  a  re- 
serve, diffidence,  and  even  bashfulness,  which  is  in  some  degree 
attractive,  and  leads  the  observer  to  think  that  the  ferocious 
and  bloodthirsty  character  imputed  to  the  race  must  be  gross- 
ly exaggerated.  He  is  not  demonstrative.  His  feelings  of 
surprise,  admiration,  or  fear,  are  never  openly  manifested,  and 
are  probably  not  strongly  felt.  He  is  slow  and  deliberate 
in  speech,  and  circuitous  in  introducing  the  subject  he  has 
come  expressly  to  discuss.  These  are  the  main  features  of 
his  moral  nature,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  every  action  of 
his  life. 

Children  and  women  are  timid,  and  scream  and  run  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  European.  In  the  company  of  men 
they  are  silent,  and  are  generally  quiet  and  obedient  When 
alone  the  Malay  is  taciturn ;  he  neither  talks  nor  sings  to 
himself  When  several  are  paddling  in  a  canoe,  they  occa- 
sionally chant  a  monotonous  and  plaintive  song.  He  is  cau- 
tious of  giving  offense  to  his  equals.  He  does  not  quarrel 
easily  about  money  matters ;  dislikes  asking  too  frequently 
even  for  payment  of  his  just  debts,  and  will  often  give  them 
up  altogether  rather  than  quarrel  with  his  debtor.  Practical 
joking  is  utterly  repugnant  to  bis  disposition ;  for  he  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  breaches  of  etiquette,  or  any  interference 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or  another.  As  an  exam- 
ple, I  may  mention  that  I  have  often  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  one  Malay  servant  to  waken  another.  He  will  call  as 
loud  as  he  can,  but  will  hardly  touch,  much  less  shake  his 
comrade.  I  have  frequently  had  to  waken  a  hard  sleeper 
myself  when  on  a  land  or  sea  journey. 

The  higher  classes  of  Malays  «re  exceedingly  polite,  and 
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have  all  the  quiet  ease  and  dignity  of  the  best-bred  Europe- 
anB.  Yet  this  is  compatible  with  a  reckless  cruelty  and  con- 
tempt of  human  life,  which  is  the  dark  side  of  their  character. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  different  persons 
give  totally  opposite  accounts  of  them — one  praising  them 
for  their  soberness,  civility,  and  good-nature;  another  abusing 
them  for  their  deceit,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  The  old  trav- 
eller Nicolo  Conti,  writing  in  1430, says:  ''The  inhabitants 
of  Java  and  Sumatra  exceed  every  other  people  in  cruelty. 
They  regard  killing  a  man  as  a  mere  jest ;  nor  is  any  pun- 
ishment allotted  for  such  a  deed.  If  any  one  purchase  a  new 
sword,  and  wish  to  try  it,  he  will  thrust  it  into  the  breast  of 
the  first  person  he  meets.  The  passers-by  examine  the  wound, 
and  praise  the  skill  of  the  person  who  inflicted  it,  if  he  thrust 
in  the  weapon  direct."  Yet  Drake  says  of  the  south  of  Java : 
^  The  people  (as  are  their  kings)  are  a  very  loving,  true,  and 
just-dealing  people ;"  and  Mr.  Crawfiird  says  that  the  Java- 
nese, whom  he  knew  thoroughly,  are  ^  a  peaceable,  docile,  so- 
ber, simple,  and  industrious  people."  Barbosa,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  saw  them  at  Malacca  about  1660,  says :  ''  They  are 
a  people  of  great  ingenuity,  very  subtle  in  all  their  dealings ; 
very  malicious,  great  deceivers,  seldom  speaking  the  truth ; 
prepared  tp  do  all  manner  of  wickedness,  and  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives,"  The  intellect  of  the  Malay  race  seems  rath- 
er deficient  They  are  incapable  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
simplest  combinations  of  ideas,  and  have  little  taste  or  ener- 
gy for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Their  civilization,  such 
as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous,  as  it  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  nations  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan or  Brahminical  religions. 

I  will  now  give  an  equally  brief  sketch  of  the  other  great 
race  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Papuan. 

The  typical  Papuan  race  is  in  many  respects  the  very  op- 
posite of  the  Malay,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfect- 
ly described.  The  color  of  the  body  is  a  deep  sooty-brown 
or  black,  sometimes  approaching,  but  never  quite  equalling, 
the  jet-black  of  some  negro  races.  It  varies  in  tint,  howev- 
er, more  than  that  of  the  Malay,  and  is  sometimes  a  dusky- 
brown.  The  hair  is  very  peculiar,  being  harsh,  dry,  and 
frizzly,  growing  in  little  tufts  or  curls,  which  in  youth  are 
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very  short  and  compact,  but  afterward  grow  out  to  a  consid- 
erable length,  formmg  the  compact  Mzried  mop  which  b 
the  Papuans'  pride  and  glory.  The  fiu5e  is  adorned  with  a- 
beard  of  the  same  frizzly  nature  as  the  hair  of  the  head. 
The  arms,  legs,  and  breast  are  also  more  or  less  clothed  with 
hair  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  stature  the  Papuan  decidedly  surpasses  the  Malay,  and 
is  perhaps  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  average  of  Euro- 
peans. Hie  legs  are  long  and  thin, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  larger  than 
in  the  Malays.  The  face  is  some- 
what elongated,  the  forehead  flat- 
tish,  the  brows  very  prominent ;  the 
nose  is  large,  rather  aiy3hed  and  high, 
the  base  thick,  the  nostrils  broad, 
with  the  aperture  hidden,  owing  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose  being  elongated; 
the  mouth  is  large,  the  lips  thick 
and  protuberant.  The  face  has  thus 
an  altogether  more  European  aspect 
than  in  the  Malay,  owing  to  the 
large  nose ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
this  organ,  witli  the  more,  prominent 
*brow8  and  the  character  of  the  hair 
on  the  head,  face,  and  body,  enable 
us  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  the  two 
races.  I  have  observed  that  most  of 
these  characteristic  features  are  as 
distinctly  visible  in  children  of  ten  or  t.welve  years  old  as  in 
adults,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose  is  always  shown  in 
the  figures  which  they  carve  for  ornaments  to  their  houses, 
or  as  charms  to  wear  round  their  necks. 

The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Papuan  appear  to  me  to 
separate  him  as  distinctly  from  the  Malay  as  do  his  form  and 
features.  He  is  impulsive  and  demonstrative  in  speech  and 
action.  His  emotions  and  passions  express  themselves  in 
shouts  and  laughter,  in  yells  and  frantic  leapings.  Women 
and  children  take  their  share  in  every  discussion,  and  seem 
little  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  strangers  and  Europeans. 
Of  the  intellect  of  this  race  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge, 
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bat  I  am  inclined  to  rate  it  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  Malays,  notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  the  Papuans  have 
never  yet  made  any  advance  toward  civilization.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  for  centuries  the  Malays  have 
been  influenced  by  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Arabic  immigration, 
whereas  the  Papuan  race  has  only  been  subjected  to  the 
very  partial  and  local  influence  of  Malay  traders.  The  Pa- 
puan has  much  more  vital  energy,  which  would  certainly 
greatly  assist  his  intellectual  development.  Papuan  slaves 
show  no  inferiority  of  intellect  compared  with  Malays,  but 
rather  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  Moluccas  they  are  often  pro- 
moted to  places  of  considerable  trust.  The  Papuan  has  a 
greater  feeling  for  art  than  the  Malay.  He  decorates  his  ca- 
noe, his  house,  and  almost  every  domestic  utensil  with  elab- 
orate carving,  a  habit  which  is  rarely  found  among  tribes  of 
the  Malay  race. 

In  the  aflections  and  moral  sentiments,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Papnans  seem  very  deficient.  Li  the  treatment  of  their 
children  they  are  often  violent  and  cruel;  whereas  the  Ma- 
lays are  almost  invariably  kind  and  gentle,  hardly  ever  inter- 
fering at  all  with  their  children's  pursuits  and  amusements, 
and  giving  them  perfect  liberty  at  whatever  age  they  wish 
to  claim  it.  But  these  very  peaceful  relations  between  par- 
ents and  children  are  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to 
the  listless  and  apathetic  character  of  the  race,  which  never 
leads  the  younger  members  into  serious  opposition  to  the 
elders ;  while  the  harsher  discipline  of  the  Papuans  may  be 
chiefly  due  to  that  greater  vigor  and  energy  of  mind  which 
always,  sooner  or  later,  leads  to  the  rebellion  of  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger — ^the  people  agaiust  their  rulers,  the 
slave  against  his  master,  or  the  child  against  its  parent. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  whether  we  consider  their 
physical  conformation,  their  moral  characteristics,  or  their  in- 
tellectual capacities,  the  Malay  and  Papuan  races  ofler  re* 
markable  diflerences  and  striking  contrasta  The  Malay  is 
of  short  stature,  brown-skinned,  straight-haired,  beardless, 
and  smooth-bodied.  The  Papuan  is  taller,  is  black^skinned, 
frizzly-haired,  bearded,  and  hairy-bodied.  The  former  is 
broad-faced,  has  a  small  nose,  and  flat  eyebrows ;  the  latter 
is  long-&ced,  has  a  large  and  prominent  nose,  and  projecting 
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eyebrows.  The  Malay  is  bashful,  cold,  undemonstratiYe,  and 
quiet ;  the  Papuan  is  bold,  impetuous,  excitable,  and  noisy. 
The  former  is  grave  and  seldom  laughs ;  the  latter  is  joyous 
and  laughter-loving — ^the  one  conceals  his  emotions,  the  other 
displays  thenL 

Having  thus  described  in  some  detail  the  great  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  differences  between  the  Malays  and 
Papuans,  we  have  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  which  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  either  of 
these  races.  The  islands  of  Obi,  Batchian,  and  the  three 
southern  peninsulas  of  Oilolo,  possess  no  true  indigenous 
population ;  but  the  northern  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  a  na- 
tive race,  the  so-called  Alfuros  of  Sahoe  and  Galela.  These 
people  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays,  and  almost  equal- 
ly so  from  the  Papuans.  They  are  tall  and  well-made,  with 
Papuan  features,  and  curly  hair ;  they  are  bearded  and  hairy- 
limbed,  but  quite  as  light  in  color  as  the  Malays.  They  are 
an  industrious  and  enterprising  race,  cultivating  rice  and 
vegetables,  and  indefatigable  in  their  search  after  game,  fish, 
tripang,  pearls,  and  tortoise-shell. 

In  the  great  island  of  Ceram  there  is  also  an  indigenous 
race  very  similar  to  that  of  Northern  Gilolo.  Bouru  seems 
to  contain  two  distinct  races — a  shorter,  round-faced  people, 
with  a  Malay  physiognomy,  who  may  probably  have  come 
from  Celebes  by  way  of  the  Sula  Ishmds ;  and  a  taller, 
bearded  race,  resembling  that  of  Ceram. 

Far  south  of  the  Moluccas  lies  the  island  of  Timor,  inhab- 
ited by  tribes  much  nearer  to  the  true  Papuan  than  those  of 
the  Moluccas. 

The  Timorese  of  the  interior  are  dusky  brown  or  blackish, 
with  bushy,  frizzled  hair,  and  the  long  Papuan  nose.  They 
are  of  medium  height,  and  rather  slender  figures.  The  uni- 
versal dress  is  a  long  cloth  twisted  round  the  waist,  the 
fringed  ends  of  which  hang  below  the  knee.  The  people 
are  said  to  be  great  thieves,  and  the  tribes  are  always  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  they  are  not  very  courageous  or 
bloodthirsty.  The  custom  of  "  tabu,"  called  here  "  pom&li,'' 
is  very  general,  fruit  trees,  houses,  crops,  and  property  of  all 
kinds  being  protected  from  depredation  by  this  ceremony, 
the  reverence  for  which  is  very  great.    A  palm  branch  stuck 
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across  an  open  door,  showing  that  the  house  is  tabooed,  is  a 
more  effectual  guard  against  robbery  than  any  amount  of 
locks  and  bars.  The' houses  in  Timor  are  different  from 
those  of  most  of  the  other  islands ;  they  seem  all  roof,  the 
thatch  overhanging  the  low  walls  and  reaching  the  ground, 
except  where  it  is  cut  away  for  an  entrance.  In  some  parts 
of  the  west  end  of  Timor,  and  on  the  little  island  of  Semau, 
the  houses  more  resemble  those  of  the  Hottentots,  being  egg- 
shaped,  very  small,  and  with  a  door  only  about  three  feet 
high.  These  are  built  on  the  ground,  while  those  of  the 
eastern  districts  are  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts.  In  their  ex- 
citable disposition,  loud  voices,  and  fearless  demeanor,  the 
Timorese  closely  resemble  the  people  of  New  Guinea. 

In  the  islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Flores  and  Sandal- 
wood Island,  a  very  similar  race  is  found,  which  also  extends 
eastward  to  Timor-laut,  where  the  true  Papuan  race  begins 
to  appear.  The  small  islands  of  Savu  and  Rotti,  however, 
to  the  west  of  Timor,  are  very  remarkable  in  possessing  a 
different  and,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  race.  These  people 
are  very  handsome,  with  good  features,  resembling  in  many 
characteristics  the  race  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  Hin- 
doo or  Arab  with  the  Malay.  They  are  certainly  distinct 
from  the  Timorese  or  Ptfpuan  races,  and  must  be  classed  in 
the  western  rather  than  the  eastern  ethnological  division  of 
the  Archipelago. 

The  whole  of  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  the  E6  and 
Aru  Islands,  with  Mysol,  Salwatty,  and  Waigiou,  are  inhab- 
ited almost  exclusively  by  the  typical  Papuans.  I  found  no 
trace  of  any  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea,  but  the  coast  people  are  in  some  places  mixed  with 
the  browner  races  of  the  Moluccas.  The  same  Papuan  race 
seems  to  extend  over  the  islands  east  of  New  Guinea  as  far 
as  the  Fijis. 

There  riemain  to  be  noticed  the  black  woolly-haired  races 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  former  call- 
ed "Negritos,"  and  the  latter  "Semangs.''  I  have  never 
seen  these  people  myself,  but  from  the  numerous  accurate 
descriptions  of  them  that  have  bee;i  published,  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  satisiying  myself  that  they  have  little  affini- 
ty or  resemblance  to  the  Papuans,  with  which  they  have 
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been  hitherto  associated.  In  most  important  characteiB 
they  differ  more  from  the  Papuan  than  they  do  from  the 
Malay.  They  are  dwarfs  in  statnre,  only  averaging  four 
feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  eight  inches  high,  or  eight  inches 
less  than  the  Malays ;  whereas  the  Papuans  are  decidedly 
taller  than  the  Malays.  The  nose  is  invaiiably  represented 
as  small,  flattened,  or  turned  up  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  most 
universal  character  of  the  Papuan  race  is  to  have  the  nose 
prominent  and  large,  with  the  apex  produced  downward,  as 
it  is  invariably  represented  in  their  own  rude  idols.  The  hair 
(^  these  dwarfish  races  agrees  with  that  of  the  Papuans,  but 
so  it  does  with  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The  Negri- 
tos and  Semangs  agree  very  closely  in  physical  characteris- 
tics with  each  other  and  with  the  Andaman  Islanders,  while 
they  differ  in  a  marked  manner  from  every  Papuan  race. 

A  careful  study  of  these  varied  races,  comparing  them 
^th  those  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Austra? 
lia,  has  led  me  to  adopt  a  comparatively  simple  view  as  to 
their  origin  and  affinities. 

If  we  draw  a  line  (see  Physical  Map,  p.  21),  commencing  to 
the  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  thence  along  the  western 
coast  of  Gilolo,  through  the  island  of  Bourn,  and  curving 
round  the  west  end  of  Flores,  then  bending  back  by  Sandal- 
wood Island  to  take  in  Rotti,  we  shall  divide  the  Archipel- 
ago into  two  portions,  the  races  of  which  have  strongly 
marked  distinctive  peculiarities.  This  line  will  separate  the 
Malayan  and  all  the  Asiatic  races,  from  the  Papuans  and  all 
that  inhabit  the  Pacific ;  and  though  along  the  line  of  junc- 
tion intermigration  and  commixture  have  taken  place,  yet 
the  division  is  on  the  whole  almost  as  well  defined  and' 
strongly  contrasted,  as  is  the  corresponding  zoological  divis- 
ion of  the  j^rchipelago,  into  an  Indo-Malayan  and  Austro- 
Malayan  region. 

I  must  briefly  explain  the  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  con- 
sider this  division  of  the  Oceanic  races  to  be  a  true  and  nat- 
ural one.  The  Malayan  race,  as  a  whole,  undoubtedly  very 
closely  resembles  the  East  Asian  populations,  from  Siam  to 
Mandchouria.  I  was  much  struck  with  this,  when  in  the  isl- 
and of  Bali  I  saw  Chinese  traders  who  had  adopted  the  cos- 
tume of  that  country,  and  who  could  then  hardly  be  distin- 
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gttifihed  from  Malays ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
natives  of  Java  who,  as  far  as  physiognomy  was  concerned, 
would  pass  very  well  for  Chinese.  Then,  again,  we  have  the 
most  typical  of  the  Malayan  tribes  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  itself,  together  with  those  great  islande 
which,  possessing  the  same  species  of  large  Mammalia  with 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent,  have  in  all  probability 
formed  a  connected  portion  of  Asia  daring  the  human  period. 
The  Negritos  are,  no  doubt,  quite  a  distinct  race  fix)m  the 
Malay ;  but  yet,  as  some  of  them  inhabit  a  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  others  the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, they  must  be  considered  to  have  had  in  all  probability, 
an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Polynesian  origin. 

Now,  turning  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  I 
find,  by  comparing  my  own  observations  with  those  of  the 
most  trustworthy  travellers  and  missionaries,  that  a  race  iden- 
tical in  all  its  chief  features  with  the  Papuan,  is  found  in  all 
the  islands  as  far  east  as  the  Fijis ;  beyond  this  the  brown 
Polynesian  race,  or  some  intermediate  type,  ii^  spread  every- 
where over  the  Pacific,  The  descriptions  of  these  latter  often 
agree  exactly  with  the  characters  of  the  brown  indigenes  of 
Gilolo  and  Ceram. 

It  is  to  be  especially  remarked  that  the  brown  and  the 
black  Polynesian  races  closely  resemble  each  other.  Their 
features  are  almost  identical,  so  that  portraits  of  a  New  2jea- 
lander  or  Otaheitan  will  often  serve  accurately  to  represent 
a  Papuan  or  Timorese,  the  darker  color  and  more  fiizzly  hair 
of  the  latter  being  the  only  differences.  They  are  both  tall 
races.  They  agree  in  their  love  of  art  and  the  style  of  their 
decorations.  They  are  energetic,  demonstrative,  joyous,  and 
laughter-loving,  and  in  all  these  particulars  they  differ  widely 
from  the  Malay. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  numerous  intermediate  forms 
that  occur  among  the  countlesa  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  not 
merely  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  these  races,  but  are  to  some 
extent,  truly  intermediate  or  transitional ;  and  that  the  brown 
and  the  black,  the  Papuan,  the  natives  of  Gilolo  and  Ceram, 
the  Fijian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  those 
of  New  Zealand,  are  all  varying  forms  of  one  great  Oceanic 
or  Polynesian  race. 
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It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that 
the  brown  Polynesians  were  originally  the  produce  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Malays,  or  some  lighter  colored  Mongol  race  with  the 
dark  Papuans ;  but  if  so,  the  intermingling  took  place  at  each 
a  remote  epoch,  and  has  been  so  assisted  by  the  continued  in- 
fluence of  physical  conditions  and  of  natural  selection,  lead- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  a  special  type  suited  to  those  con- 
ditions, that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  stable  race  with  no 
signs  of  mongrelism,  and  showing  such  a  decided  preponde]> 
ance  of  Papuan  character,  that  it  can  best  be  classified  as  a 
modification  of  the  Papuan  typa  The  occurrence  of  a  de- 
cided Malay  element  in  the  Polynesian  languages,  has  evident- 
ly nothing  to  do  with  any  such  ancient  physical  connection. 
It  is  altogether  a  recent  phenomenon,  originating  in  the  roam- 
ing habits  of  the  chief  Malay  tribes ;  and  this  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  find  actual  modem  words  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  languages  in  use  in  Polynesia,  so  little  disguised  by 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation  as  to  be  easily  recognizable — 
not  mere  Malay  roots  only  to  be  detected  by  the  elaborate 
i*e8earches  of  the  philologist,  as  would  certainly  have  been 
the  case  had  their  introduction  been  as  remote  as  the  origin 
of  a  very  distinct  race — a  race  as  difierent  from  the  Malay  in 
mental  and  moral,  as  it  is  in  physical  characters. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question  it  is  important  to  point  out 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  line  of  separation  of 
the  human  races  of  the  Archipelago  and  that  of  the  animal 
productions  of  the  same  country,  which  I  have  already  so 
fully  explained  and  illustrated.  The  dividing  lines  do  not, 
it  is  true,  exactly  agree ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence,  that  they  should 
traverse  the  same  district  and  approach  each  other  so  closely 
as  they  do.  If,  however,  I  am  right  in  my  supposition  that 
the  region  where  the  dividing  line  of  the  Indo-Malayan  and 
Austro-Malayan  regions  of  zoology  can  now  be  drawn,  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  much  wider  sea  than  at  present,  and 
if  man  existed  on  the  earth  at  that  period,  we  shall  see  good 
reason  why  the  races  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  and  Pacific  areas 
should  now  meet  and  partially  intermingle  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  dividing  line. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Professor  Huxley,  that 
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the  Papuans  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  negroes  of  Africa 
than  to  any  other  race.  The  resemblance  both  in  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  had  often  struck  myself,  but  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  accepting  it  as  probable  or  possible,  have 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  giving  full  weight  to  those  re- 
semblances. Geographical,  zoological,  and  ethnological* con- 
siderations render  it  almost  certain,  that  if  these  two  races 
ever  had  a  common  origin,  it  could  only  have  been  at  a  period 
far  more  remote  than  any  which  has  yet  been  assigned  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race.  And  even  if  their  unity  could 
be  proved,  it  would  in  no  way  affect  my  argument  for  the 
close  affinity  of  the  Papuan  and  Polynesian  races,  and  the 
radical  distinctness  of  both  from  the  Malay. 

Polynesia  is  pre-eminently  an  area  of  subsidence,  and  its 
great,  wide-spread  groups  of  coral-reefe  mark  out  the  position 
of  former  continents  and  islands.  The  rich  and  varied,  yet 
strangely  isolated  productions  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
also  indicate  an  extensive  continent  where  such  specialized 
forms  were  developed.  The  races  of  men  now  inhabiting 
ttiese  countries  are,  therefore,  most  probably  the  descendants 
of  the  races  which  inhabited  these  continents  and  islands. 
This  is  the  most  simple  and  natural  supposition  to  make. 
And  if  we  find  any  signs  of  direct  affinity  between  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  part  of  the  world  and  those  of  Poly- 
nesia, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  latter  were  derived 
from  the  former.  For  as,  when^  a  Pacific  continent  existed, 
the  whole  geography  of  the  earth's  surface  would  probably 
be  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  the  present  continents 
may  not  then  have  risen  above  the  ocean,  and,  when  they 
were  formed  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  may  have  derived  some 
of  their  inhabitants  from  the  Polynesian  area  itself.  It  is 
undoubte^y  true  that  there  are  proofs  of  extensive  migra- 
tions among  the  Pacific  islands,  which  have  led  to  communi- 
ty of  language  from  the  Sandwich  group  to  New  Zealand ; 
but  there  are  no  proofs  whatever  of  recent  migration  from 
any  surrounding  country  to  Polynesia,  since  there  is  no  peo- 
ple to  be  found  elsewhere  sufficiently  resembling  the  Poly- 
nesian race  in  their  chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics. 

,K  the  past  history  of  these  varied  races  is  obscure  and  un- 
certain, the  future  is  no  less  so.    The  true  Polynesians,  inhab- 
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iting  the  farthest  isles  of  the  Pacific,  are  no  doubt  doomed  to 
an  early  extinction.  But  the  more  nnmerous  Malay  race 
seems  well  adapted  to  snrviye  as  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
even  when  its  country  and  government  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Europeans.  K  the  tide  of  colonization  should  be 
turned  to  New  Guinea,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  early 
extinction  of  the  Papuan  race.  A  warlike  and  energetic  peo- 
ple, who  will  not  submit  to  national  slavery  or  to  domestic 
servitude,  must  disappear  before  the  white  man  as  surely  as 
do  the  wolf  and  the  tiger. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  task.  I  have  given,  in  more  or 
less  detail,  a  sketch  of  my  eight  years'  wanderings  among 
the  largest  and  the  most  luxuriant  islands  which  adorn  our 
earth's  sur&ce.  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  my  impres- 
sions of  their  scenery,  their  vegetation,  their  animal  produc- 
tions, and  their  human  inhabitants.  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  varied  and  interesting  problems  they  offer  to 
the  student  of  nature.  Before  bidding  my  readers  farewell, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  of  yet  higher 
interest  and  deeper  importance,  which  the  contemplation  of 
savage  life  has  suggested,  and  on  which  I  believe  that  the 
civilized  can  learn  something  from  the  savage  man« 

We  most  of  us  believe  that  we,  the  higher  races,  have  pro- 
gressed and  are  progressing.  If  so,  there  must  be  some  state 
of  perfection,  some  ultimate  goal,  which  we  may  never  reach, 
but  to  which  all  true  progress  must  bring  us  nearer.  What 
is  this  ideally  perfect  social  state  toward  which  mankind 
ever  has  been,  and  still  is  tending  ?  Our  best  thinkers  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  state  of  individual  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment, rendered  possible  by  the  equal  development  and  just 
balance  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  parts  of  our 
nature, — ^a  state  in  which  we  shall  each  be  so  perfectly  fitted 
for  a  social  existence,  by  knowing  what  is  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  feeling  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  what  we  know 
to  be  right,  that  all  laws  and  all  punishments  shall  be  un- 
necessary. In  such  a  state  every  man  would  have  a  suffi- 
ciently well  balanced  intellectual  organization  to  understand 
the  moral  law  in  all  its  details,  and  would  require  no  other  xpo- 
tive  but  the  free  impulses  of  his  own  nature  to  obey  that  law. 
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Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  among  people  in  a  very 
low  stage  of  civilization,  we  find  some  approach  to  such  a 
perfect  social  state.  I  have  lived  with  commmiities  of  sav- 
ages in  South  America  and  in  the  East,  who  have  no  laws  or 
law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of  the  village  freely  ex- 
jpressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of  his 
fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never 
takes  place.  In  such  a  community,  all  are  nearly  equal. 
There  are  none  of  those  wide  distinctions,  of  education  and 
ignorance,  wealth  and  poverty,  master  and  servant,  which  are 
the  product  of  our  civilization;  there  is  none  of  that  wide- 
spread division  of  labor,  which,  while  it  increases  wealth, 
produces  also  conflicting  interests;  there  is  not  that  severe 
competition  and  struggle  for  existence,  or  for  wealth,  which 
the  dense  population  of  civilized  countries  inevitably  creates. 
All  incitements  to  great  crimes  are  thus  wanting,  and  petty 
ones  are  repressed,  partly  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
but  chiefly  by  that  natural  sense  of  justice  and  of  his  neigh- 
bor's right,  which  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree,  inherent  in 
every  race  of  man. 

Now,  although  we  have  progressed  vastly  beyond  the  sav- 
age state  in  intellectual  acl^evements,  we  have  not  advanced 
equally  in  morals.  It  is  true  that  among  those  classes  who 
have  no  wants  that  can  not  be  easily  supplied,  and  among 
whom  public  opinion  has  great  influence,  the  rights  of  others 
are  folly  respected.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  have  vastly  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  those  rights,  and  include  within  them 
all  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  mass  of  our  populations  have  not  at  all  advanced 
beyond  the  savage  code  of  morals,  and  have  in  many  cases 
sunk  below  it.  A  deficient  moraUty  is  the  great  blot  of 
modem  civilization,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  true  prog- 
ress. 

During  the  last  century,  and  especially  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  our  intellectual  and  material  advancement  has  been 
too  quickly  achieved  for  us  to  reap  the  foil  benefit  of  it. 
Our  'mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature  has  led  to  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
but  these  have  brought  with  them  such  an  amount  of  pov- 
erty and  crime,  and  have  fostered  the  growth  of  so  much 
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sordid  feeling  and  so  many  fierce  passions,  that  it  may  well 
be  questioned,  whether  the  mental  and  moral  status  of  our 
population  has  not  on  the  average  been  lowered,  and  wheth- 
er the  evil  has  not  overbalanced  the  good.  Compared  with 
our  wondrous  progress  in  physical  science  and  its  practical 
applications,  our  system  of  government,  of  administering  jus- 
tice, of  national  education,  and  our  whole  social  and  moral 
organization,  remains  in  a  state  of  barbarism.*  And  if  we 
continue  to  devote  our  chief  energies  to  the  utilizing  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  the  view  of  still  fur- 
ther extending  our  commerce  and  our  wealth,  the  evils  which 
necessarily  accompany  these  when  too  eagerly  pursued,  may 
increase  to  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  to  be  beyond  our 
power  to  alleviate. 

We  should  now  clearly  recognize  the  fact,  that  the  wealth 
and  knowledge  and  culture  oi  the  few  do  not  constitute  civil- 
ization, and  do  not  of  themselves  advance  us  toward  the 
"  perfect  social  state."  Our  vast  manufacturing  system,  our 
gigantic  commerce,  our  crowded  towns  and  cities,  support 
and  continually  renew  a  mass  of  human  misery  and  crime 
ahaokUdy  greater  than  has  ever  existed  before.  They  create 
and  maintain  in  life -long  labor  an  ever -increasing  army, 
whose  lot  is  the  more  hard  to  bear,  by  contrast  with  the 
pleasures,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxury  which  they  see  every- 
where around  them,  but  which  they  can  never  hope  to  enjoy ; 
and  who,  in  this  respect,  are  worse  off  than  the  savage  in  the 
midst  of  his  tribe. 

This  is  not  a  result  to  boast  of,  or  to  be  satisfied  with ; 
and,  until  there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  this  failure 
of  our  civilization — resulting  mainly  from  our  neglect  to 
train  and  develop  more  thoroughly  the  sympathetic  feelings 
and  moral  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  to  allow  them  a  lai^r 
share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  commerce,  and  our 
whole  social  organization — we  shall  never,  as  regards  the 
whole  community,  attain  to  any  real  or  important  superiority 
over  the  better  class  of  savages. 

This  is  the  lesson  I  have  been  taught  by  my  observations 
of  uncivilized  man.    I  now  bid  my  readers — ^Farewell ! 

*  See  note  next  page. 
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NOTE. 

Those  who  believe  that  oar  social  condition  approaches  perfection,  will 
think  the  above  word  harsh  and  exaggerated,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
word  that  can  be  tmly  applied  to  ns.  We  are  the  richest  conntrj  in  the 
world,  and  jet  one-twentieth  of  onr  population  are  parish  paupers,  and  one- 
thirtieth  known  criminals.  Add  to  these,  the  criminals  who  escape  detec- 
tion, and  the  poor  who  live  mainly  on  private  charity  (which  according  to  Dr. 
Hawkesley,  expends  seven  millions  sterling  annuaUy  in  London  alone),  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  our  population  are  actually  Pau- 
pers and  Criminals.  Both  these  classes  we  keep  idle  or  at  unproductive  la- 
bor, and  each  criminal  costs  us  annually  in  our  prisons  more  than  the  wages 
of  an  honest  agricultural  laborer.  We  allow  over  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons known  to  have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  by  crime,  to  remain  at  large 
and  prey  upon  the  community,  and  many  thousand  children  to  grow  up  b^ 
fore  our  eyes  in  ignorance  and  vice,  to  supply  trained  criminals  for  the  next 
generation.  This,  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its  rapid  increase  in  wealth, 
of  its  enormous  commerce  and  gigantic  manufactures,  of  its  mechanical  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge,  of  its  high  civilization  and  its  pure  Christianity,  1 
can  but  term  a  state  of  social  barbarism.  We  also  boast  of  our  love  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  the  law  protects  rich  and  poor  alike,  yet  we  retain  money  fines 
as  a  punishment,  and  make  the  very  first  steps  to  obtain  justice  a  matter  of 
expense — ^in  both  cases  a  barbarous  injustice,  or  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor. 
Again,  our  laws  render  it  possible,  that,  by  mere  neglect  of  a  legal  form,  and 
contrary  to  his  own  wish  and  intention,  a  man*s  property  may  all  go  to  a 
stranger,  and  his  own  children  be  left  destitute.  Such  cases  have  happened 
through  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  of  landed  property ;  and 
that  such  unnatural  injustice  is  possible  ambng  us,  shows  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  social  barbarism.  One  more  example  to  justify  my  use  of  the  term, 
and  I  have  done.  We  permit  absolute  possession  of  the  soil  of  our  countiy, 
with  no  legal  rights  of  existence  on  the  soil,  to  the  vast  majority  who  do  not 
possess  it.  A  great  landholder  may  legally  convert  his  whole  property  into 
a  forest  or  a  hunting-ground,  and  expel  every  human  being  who  has  hitherto 
lived  upon  it.  In  a  thickly-populated  country  like  EngUind,  where  every 
acre  has  its  owner  and  its  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  legally  destroying  his 
fellow-creatures ;  and  that  such  a  power  should  exist,  and  be  exercised  by 
individuals,  in  however  small  a  degree,  indicates  that,  as  regards  true  social 
sdencei  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  CRANIA  AND  THE  LANGUAGES  OP  THE  RACES  OF 
MAN  IN  THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO. 


A  FEW  yean  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  stady  of  CranU  offered  the  only 
snre  basis  of  a  classification  of  man.  Immense  collections  have  been  formed ; 
they  have  been  measured,  described,  and  figured ;  and  now  the  opinion  is 
beginning  to  gain  ground,  that  for  this  special  purpose  they  are  of  very  little 
▼alna  Professor  Huxley  has  boldly  stated  his  views  to  this  effect ;  and  in  a 
proposed  new  classification  of  mankind  has  given  scarcely  any  weight  to  char- 
acters derived  from  the  cranium.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  though  Cranioscopy 
has  been  assiduously  studied  for  many  years,  it  has  produced  no  results  at  all 
comparable  with  the  labor  and  research  bestowed  upon  it.  No  approach  to 
a  theoiy  of  the  excessive  variations  of  the  cranium  has  been  put  forth,  and 
no  intelligible  classification  of  races  has  been  founded  upon  it 

Dr.  Joseph  Barnard  Davis,  who  has  assiduously  collected  human  crania 
for  many  years,  has  just  published  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  "  Thesaurus 
Craniorum."  This  is  a  catalogue  of  his  collection  (by  fer  the  most  exten- 
sive in  existence),  classified  according  to  countries,  and  races,  indicating  the 
derivation  and  any  special  characteristics  of  each  specimen ;  and  by  way  of 
description,  an  elaborate  series  of  measurements,  nineteen  in  number  when 
complete,  by  which  accurate  comparisons  can  be  made,  and  the  limits  of  va- 
riation determined. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  work  offered  me  the  means  of  determining 
for  myself,  whether  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  crania  of  the  eastern 
races,  would  in  any  way  support  or  refute  my  classification  of  them.  For 
the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  whole  series  of  nineteen  meas;irements  would 
have  been  far  too  cumbersome.  I  therefore  selected  three,  which  seem  to  me 
well  adapted  to  test  the  capabilities  of  Cranioscopy  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
These  are: — 1.  The  capacity  of  the  cranium.  2.  The  proportion  of  the 
width  to  the  length  taken  as  1  "00.  3.  The  proportion  of  the  height  to  the 
length  taken  as  1-00.  These  dimensions  are  given  by  Dr.  Davis  in  almost 
every  case,  and  have  furnished  me  with  ample  materials.  I  first  took  the 
^*  means  **  of  groups  of  crania  of  the  same  race  from  distinct  localities,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Davis  himself,  and  thought  I  could  detect  differences  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Midayans  and  Papuans ;  but  some  anom- 
alies induced  me  to  look  at  the  amount  of  individual  variation,  and  this  was 
so  enormous  that  I  became  at  once  convinced,  that  even  this  large  collection 
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could  furniflh  no  trustworthy  average.  I  will  now  give  a  few  ftrainpkw  of 
these  variations,  using  the  terms,  —  Capacity,  W :  L,  H :  L,  for  the  three 
dimensions  compared.  In  the  Capacity,  I  always  bompare  only  male  crsnia, 
so  as  not  to  introduce  the  sexual  difference  of  size.  In  the  other  propor- 
tionate dimensions,  I  use  both  sexes  to  get  a  larger  average,  as  I  find  these 
proportions  do  not  vary  definitely  according  to  sex,  the  two  extremes  often 
occurring^  in  the  series  of  male  specimens  only. 

Malats. — Thirteen  male  Sumatra  crania  had: — Capacity,  from  61*5  to 
•87  ounces  of  sand;  W:  L,  '71  to  "86;  H:  L,  -78  to  '85.  Ten  male  Cele- 
bes crania  varied  thus :— Capacity,  firom  67  to  88 ;  W :  L,  *73  to  '92 ;  H : 
L,  -76  to  -90. 

In  the  whole  series  of  eighty-six  Mahiy  skulls  from  Sumatra,  Java,  Bfadnra, 
Borneo,  and  Celebes,  the  variation  is  enormous.  Ci^Mcity  (66  skulls)  60  to 
91  ounces  of  sand ;  W:  L,  '70  to  "92;  H  :  L,  -72  to  -90.  And  these  ex- 
tremes are  not  isolated  abnormal  specimens,  but  there  is  a  regular  gradatioD 
up  to  them,  which  always  becomes  more  perfect  the  hunger  the  number  of 
specimens  compared.  Thus,  besides  the  extreme  Dolicocephalic  skull  (70) 
in  the  supposed  Brachycephalic  Malay  group,  there  are  others  which  have  W : 
L,  *71,  *72  and  *73,  so  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  more 
specimens  we  should  get  a  still  narrower  form  of  skull.  So  the  rery  Urge 
cranium,  91  ounces,  is  led  up  to  by  others  of  87  and  88. 

The  largest,  in  an  extensive  series  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  crania, 
was  only  92*5  ounces. 

Papuans. — ^There  are  only  four  true  Papuan  crania  in  the  collection,  and 
these  vary  considerably  (W :  L,  '72  to  *83).  Taking,  however,  the  natives 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Fijis  as  be- 
ing all  decidedly  of  Papuan  race,  we  have  a  series  of  28  crania  (28  male), 
and  these  give  us -.—Capacity,  66  to  80;  W:  L,  -65  to  '85  ;  H:  L,  "71  to 
*85 ;  so  nearly  identical  with  some  of  the  Malayan  groups  as  to  offer  no  dear 
points  of  difference. 

The  Polynesians,  the  Australians,  and  the  African  negroes  offer  equallr 
wide  ranges  of  variation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  snmmaiy  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  crania  of  these  rac-es  and  the  preceding  : — 


NUMBBB  or  Crania. 

Capaoitt. 

W:L. 

U:L. 

88.  M&Iava  r66  niAle) 

60   to  91 
66    "    80 
63    "    91 
69    "    86 
66    *»    87 

•70  to   -92 
•66   ^'    -85 
•69   "    -90 
•67   **    -80 
•64   "    -83 

•79  to  •ftO 

•n  »*  -86 

■68   ^»    -88 
■64  "    -80 
•66   ^*    -61 

28.  Pftpuan*  (3S  male). ........,■, 

23.  AnstraliADs  (16  male) 

72.  MesroM  (38  male) 

The  only  conclusions  that  we  can  draw  from  this  table  are,  that  the  Aus- 
tralians have  the  smallest  crania,  and  the  Polynesians  the  largest ;  the  Ne- 
groes, the  Malays,  and  Papuans  not  differing  perceptibly  in  sixe.  And  iStas 
accoids  very  well  with  what  we  know  of  their  mental  activity  and  capadly 
for  civilization. 

The  Australians  have  the  longest  skulls ;  after  which  come  the  Negroes ; 
then  the  Papuans,  the  Polynesians,  and  the  Malays. 
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The  Australians  have  also  the  lowest  skulls ;  then  the  Negroes ;  the  Poly- 
nesians and  Papuans  considerably  higher  and  equal,  and  the  Malay  the  hlg^- 
est. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  if  we  had  a  much  more  extensive  series 
of  crania  the  averages  might  furnish  tolerably  reliable  race-characters,  al- 
though, owing  to  the  large  amount  of  individual  variation,  they  would  never 
be  of  any  use  in  single  examples,  or  even  when  moderate  numbers  only  could 
be  compared. 

So  &r  as  this  series  goes,  it  seems  to  agree  well  witt  the  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at,  from  physical  and  mental  characters  observed  by  myself. 
These  conclusions  briefly  are :  that  the  Malays  and  Papuans  are  radically 
distinct  races ;  and  that  the  Polynesians  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  latter, 
although  they  have  probably  some  admixture  of  Malayan  or  Mongolian 
blood. 

LANGUAGES. 

During  my  travels  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  I  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vocabularies,  in  districts  hitherto  little  visited.  These 
represent  about  fifty-seven  distinct  languages  (not  including  the  common 
MsJaj  and  Javanese),  more  than  half  of  which  I  believe  are  quite  unknown 
to  philologists,  while  only  a  few  scattered  words  have  been  recorded  of  some 
others.  Unfoilunately,  nearly  half  the  number  have  been  lost.  Some  years 
ago  I  lent  the  whole  series  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Crawford,  and  having,  neg- 
lected to  apply  for  them  for  some  months,  I  found  that  he  had  in  the  mean 
time  changed  his  residence,  and  that  the  books  containing  twenty-five  of  the 
vocabularies  had  been  mislaid ;  and  they  have  never  since  been  recovered. 
Being  merely  old  and  much-battered  copy-books,  they  probably  found  their 
.  way  to  the  dust-heap  along  with  other  waste  paper.  I  liad  previously  copied 
out  nine  common  words  in  the  whole  series  of  languages,  and  these  are  here 
given,  as  well  as  the  remaining  thirty-one  vocabularies  in  flill. 

Having  before  had  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  determin- 
ing any  words  but  nouns  and  a  few  of  the  commonest  adjectives,  where  the 
people  are  complete  savages  and  the  language  of  communication  but  imper- 
fectly known,  I  selected  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  words,  and  have  adhered 
to  them  throughout  as  far  as  practicable.  After  the  English,  I  give  the  Malay 
word  for  comparison  with  the  other  languages.  In  orthography  I  adopt  gen- 
erally the  Continental  mode  of  sounding  the  vowels,  with  a  few  modifications, 
thus:— 

EngUflh aeiorieei      ou         ,a 

Sounded ahaee  i       o6or6h    oo 

These  sounds  come  out  most  prominently  at  the  end  of  a  syUable ;  when 
followed  by  a  consonant  the  sounds  are  yery  little  different  from  the  usual  pro- 
nunciation. Thus,  "Api**  is  pronounced  Appee,  while  "Minta"  is  pro- 
nounced itftntoA.  The  short  tl  is  pronounced  like  er  in  English,  but  without 
any  trace  of  the  guttural.  Long,  short,  and  accented  syllables  are  marked 
in  the  usual  way.  The  languages  are  grouped  geographically,  passing  from 
west  to  east ;  those  from  the  same  or  adjacent  islands  being  ^s  much  as  pos- 
sible kept  together. 
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I  profess  to  be  able  to  draw  verj  few  conclusions  from  these  TOcaboUries. 
I  believe  that  the  languages  have  been  so  much  modified  by  long  intercom- 
munication  among  the  islands,  that  resemblances  of  words  are  no  proof  of 
affinity  of  the  people  who  use  those  words.  Many  of  the  wide-spread  simi- 
Urities  can  be  traced  to  organic  onomatopoeia.  Snch  are  the  prevalence  of 
g  (hard),  ng,  m,  in  words  meaning  ^'  tooth ;"  of  /  and  m  in  those  for  tongue ;" 
of  ng€,  ting,  mo,  in  those  for  ^'  nose. "  Others  are  plainly  commercial  words, 
as  *  *  salaka  "  and  *'  ringgit "  (the  Malay  word  for  dollar)  for  sUver,  and  ' '  mas  " 
for  gold.  The  Papuan  group  of  languages  appear  to  be  distinguished  by 
harsher  combinations  of  letters,  and  by  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant, which  are  rarely  or  never  found  in  the  Malay  group.  Some  of  the 
tribes  who  are  decidedly  of  Malay  race,  as  the  people  of  Temate,  Tidore, 
and  Batchian,  speak  languages  which  are  as  decidedly  of  a  Papuan  type; 
and  this,  I  believe,  arises  from  their  having  originally  immigrated  to  these 
islands  in  small  numbers,  and  by  manylng  native  women  acquired  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  language,  which  later  arrivals  of  Malajrs  were 
obliged  to  learn  and  adopt  if  they  settled  in  the  country.  As  I  have  hardly 
mentioned  in  my  narrative  some  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  whose  languages 
are  here  given,  Ifvitt  now  give  a  list  of  them,  with  such  explanatory  remarlu 
as  I  may  think  useful  to  the  ethnologist,  and  then  leave  the  vocabularies  to 
speak  for  themselves. 
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LIST  OF  VOCABULARIES  COLLECTED. 

TJiOse  marked  *  art  tost. 

1.  Malay.— The  common  coUoqnial  Malay  as  8poken4n  Singapore;  writ- 
ten in  the  Arabic  character. 

2.  Javanese. — ^Low  or  colloqoial  Japanese  as  spoken  in  Jara ;  written 
in  a  native  character. 

*8.  Saasak. — Spoken  by  the  indigenes  of  Lombock,  who  are  Mohamme< 
dans,  and  of  a  pore  Malay  race. 

*4.  Macaaaar. — Spoken  in  the  District  of  Soathem  Celebes,  near  Ma- 
cassar ;  written  in  a  native  character.     Mohammedans. 

*5.  Bngia. — Spoken  over  a  large  part  of  Southern  Celebes ;  written  in 
a  native  character  distinct  from  that  of  Macassar,  Mohammedans. 

6.  Bouton. — Spoken  in  Boutong,  a  large  island  south  of  Celebes.  Mo- 
hammedans. 

7.  Salayer. — Spoken  in  Salayer,  a  smaller  island  south  of  Celebes. 
Mohammedans. 

*8.  Tomore. — Spoken  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes,  and  in  Batch- 
ian,  by  emigrants  who  have  settled  there.     Pagans. 

Nou, — The  people  who  speak  these  five  languages  of  Celebes  are  of  pure 
Mahiyan  type,  and  (all  but  the  last)  are  equal  in  civilization  to  the  true  Ma- 
lays. 

*9.  Tomolioii;  *10.  LangowezL — ^Villages  on  the  plateau  of  Mina- 


*11.  Ratahan;  *12.  Belang.— Villages  near  the  south-east  coast  of 
ICinahasa.  *13.  Tanawanko. — On  the  west  coast.  *14.  Kema. — On 
the  east  coast     *15.  Bantek.— A  suburb  of  Menado. 

16.  Menado.— The  chief  town.  17.  Bolang-hitam.— A  village  on  the 
north-west  coast,  between  Menado  and  Licoupang. 

These  nine  languages,  with  many  others,  are  spoken  in  the  north-west 
peninsula  of  Celebes,  by  the  people  called  Alfuros,  who  are  of  Malay  race, 
and  seem  to  have  affinities  with  the  Tagalas  of  the  Philippines  through  the 
Sangnir  islanders.  These  languages  are  felling  into  disuse,  and  Malay  is  be- 
coming the  universal  means  of  communication.  Most  of  the  people  are  be- 
ing converted  to  Christianity. 

18.  Sangnir  Islands  and  Sian.— Two  groups  of  islands  between  Cel- 
ebes and  the  Philippines.  The  inhabitants  wear  a  peculiar  costume,  con* 
sisting  of  a  loose  cotton  gown  hanging  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet 
They  resemble,  physically,  the  people  of  Menado. 

19.  Salibabo  Islands,  also  called  Talant— This  vocabulary  was  giv- 
en me  from  memory  by  Captain  Van  der  Beck.     See  page  357. 

20.  Snla  Islands.— -These  are  situated  east  of  Celebes,  and  their  inhab- 
itants seem  to  be  Malays  of  the  Moluccan  type,  and  are  Mohammedans. 
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21.  Cajeli;  22.  Wayapo;  23.  Bffaaaaratty.— These  are  three  villa- 
ges on  the  eastern  side  of  Bourn.  Tlie  people  are  allied  to  the  natives  of 
Ceram.    Those  of  Cajeii  itself  are  Mohammedans. 

24.  AmblatL— An  island  a  little  south-east  of  Bonro.    Mohammedans. 

*25.  Temate.'The  northernmost  isUnd  of  the  Moluccas.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Mohammedans  of  Malay  race,  bat  somewhat  mixed  with  the  in- 
digenes of  Gilolo. 

26.  Tidore.— The  next  island  of  the  Molnccas.  The  inhabitants  are 
undistingnishable  from  those  of  Temate. 

*27.  Kal6a  Islands.— A  small  group  north  of  Batchian. 

28.  BatohiaxL — ^Inhabitants  like  the  preceding.  Mohammedans,  and  of 
a  similar  Malay  type. 

29.  Oanl— A  village  on  the  south  peninsula  of  Gilolo.  Inhabitants, 
Moluccan-Malays,  and  Mohammedans. 

«dO.  Sahoe;  31.  Galela.— Villages  of  Northern  Gilolo.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Alfuros.  They  are  indigenes  of  Polynesian  type,  with  brown 
skins,  but  Papuan  hair  and  fiaatares.     Pagans. 

32.  Liang.— A  village  on  the  north  coast  of  Amboyna.  Several  other 
villages  near  speak  the  same  language.  They  are  Mohammedans  or  Chris- 
tians, and  seem  to  be  of  mixed  Malay  and  Polynesian  type. 

33.  Morella  and  Mamalla.— YiUages  in  North-west  Amboyna.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans. 

34.  Batu-merah.— A  suburb  of  Amboyna.  Inhabitants  Mohammedans, 
and  of  Moluccan-Malay  type. 

35.  Laiiki,  ABiluln,  'Wakaaiho.— Villages  in  West  Amboyna  inhabits 
ed  by  Mohammedans,  who  are  reported  to  have  come  originally  from  Ter- 
nate. 

86.  Sapania.— An  island  east  of  Amboyna.  Inhabitants  of  the  brown 
Polynesian  type,  and  speaking  the  same  language  as  those  on  the  coast  of 
Ceram  opposite.  , 

37.  Awaiya ;  38.  Camaxlan.— Villages  on  the  south  coast  of  Ceram. 
Inhabitants  indigenes  of  Polynesian  type,  now  Christians. 

39.  TelutiandHoya;  40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo.— Villages  on  the  sonth 
coast  of  Ceram.  Inhabitants  Mohammedans,  of  mixed  brown  Papuan  or 
Poljmesian  and  Malay  type. 

41.— Ahtiago.— Alfuros  or  indigenes  inland  from  this  village.  Pagans, 
of  the  Polynesian  or  brown  Papuan  type. 

42.  Gah.— Alfuros  of  East  Ceram. 

43.  'Wahai— Inhabitants  of  much  of  the  north  coast  of  Ceram.  Mo- 
hammedans of  mixed  race.     Speak  several  dialects  of  this  language. 

*44.  OoranL— Small  ishmds  east  of  Ceram.  Inhabitants  of  mixed  race, 
and  Mohanmiedans. 

45.  Matabello.— Small  islands  south-east  of  Coram.  Inhabitants  of 
brown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  type.     Pagans. 

46.  Teor.— A  small  island  south-east  of  Matabello.  Inhabitants  a  tall 
race  of  brown  Papuans.    Pagans. 

*47.  K6  Islands. — A  small  group  west  of  the  Am  Islands.  Inhabitants 
true  black  Papuans.     Pagans. 
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*48.  Am  Islands. — A  group  west  of  New  Guinea.  Inhabitants  true 
Papaans.     Pagans. 

49.  Mysol  (coast). — An  island  north  of  Ceram.  Inhabitants  Panpans 
irith  mixture  of  Moluccan  Malays.     Semi-civilized. 

50.  Mysol  (interior). — Inhabitants  true  Papuans.     Savages. 

*61.  Dorey. — North  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Inhabitants  true  Papuans. 
Pagans. 

*52.  Teto ;  *58.  Valqueno,  East  Timor ;  *54.  Bxlssi,  "West  Ti- 
mor.— Inhabitants  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  true  and  the  brown 
Papuans.     Pagans. 

*55.  Savu;  *56.  Rotti.  ~  Islands  west  of  Timor.  Inhabitants  of 
mixed  race,  with  apparently  much  of  the  Hindoo  type. 

*57.  Allor ;  *58.  Solor. — ^Islands  between  Flores  and  Timor.  Inhab- 
itants of  dark  Papuan  type. 

69.  Bajan,  or  Sea  Gipsies. — ^A  roaming  tribe  of  fishermen  of  Malayan 
^pe,  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
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NiNB  WOBDS   IN  FOTT-imiB  LaVGUAOKS 


1.  M&Uy lUm Apt Bumr Idong 

2.  Javanese Iran Guni Ged  Irong 

Sasak  (Lomboek) Bldan Api Ble Idong. 


4.  Mft<*a#««»*' '1    -(  Lellng Pepl Lompo Kamuroog... 

6.  Bngia |  J  Malotong; Api Mari^Ja Ingok 

ft.  Bottton >^  Am41ta Wh4 Monghl 04na 

T.  SaUyer ^  HiUm Api Bakoh Kiimor 

8.  Tomore J  "  Molto Api Oirhod Ueog^nto^.. 

9.  Tomohon..., 

10.  Langowan.. 

11.  RaUhan 

12.  Belang , 

18.  Tanairanko.^ 

14  Kema , 

15.  Bantek 

1ft.  Menado 

IT.  Bolang  Itam. , 


Bumdum Api Tuir6n  Ngernn.. 

Wulln Apt Wanko NgUang 

Maliituip Putong Loben Irun 

Mrib6nde. Sidn. Miuolah Niyun. 

ROmdam. Api Sulu Ngeran 

Hirun Api SCdu Ngeran 

Maitung Putung Eamoh. ...... .Iduog. 

Maitong Putusg Baboh Idoqg 

Moltomo Poro Morokarou l>|iiiiga 

18.  Sanguirls. ."....  MaUum Pfltun Labo Hirong. 

19.  Salibabols. Malta PuUm. Bagewa 

20.  Sulu  la. MW Api Ea Ne 

81.  CnJeli \   ^  Metan Ah6 Lehal Nem. 

«2.  Wayapo V  §  Miti Bdna Bagnt Nien 

23.  Masaamtty )  &  Mitt B&na. HaaL NIeni 

24.  Amblaw Kamelchei. . .  .Afu Plap6 Nefaya  teha.. 

2B.  Temate Kokotu Uku Lamu  lainii...  .Nann 

26.  Tidore Kokdtu Uku Lamn Un 

2T.  Kai6al8. Kuda Lfitan I»l Uanod 

2&  Batchlan Ng6a Api Rd HIdom 

29.  Gani )  jg  Kitkuda Lutan Talaldlo Uanat 

SO.  Saboe >^  Kok6ta Ubub Lamu Ngu&n. 

31.  Oalela )  O  Tatataio Uku Elamo NguBO 

82.  Liang Mete A6w Nila Hinika 

33.  Morella I    Am-    M6te Aoir Helta luka 

84.  Batu-merab )"  boyna.  Metenl Aow Euda-6. Kbmra 

8B.  Larikl,etc J  M6te Aoir Era Ini 

Saparua Meteh Hto. BabQ Iri. 

MetenL Aooaa Il&be Nuapmo...... 

Metl Hao ErUkmei HOi-mo 

M6te Yafo Elan Olioda 

Mem^n. Yaf. Aiyuk........  lUn 

Meten Wahum Poten Ilnam. 

Mtatan Alf Bobuk Sonlna...... 

Meten Aow Maina Inin 

44.  Goram Meta  metan... Hal Bobok Saireim. 

4B.  MaUbello Meten Efi Leieh WIramtol... 

4ft.  Teor Mlten Yaf Lfin Gilinkani.... 

4T.  Kola. Metan Youf TJb Ninin 

48w  Am  la. Burt Ow Jinny Pfund 

49.  Myaol  (Const) Mulmetan Lap Sala Shong  gala... 

60.  Do.  (Interior) Bit Yap Klen MotmoM... 

61.  DoTBy Palaim Voor Iba Snori 


ST.  Awaiya.. 

88.  Camarian 

89.  Telutt 

40.  Ahtlago(Mab).. 

41.  AhUago(Alfl).. 

42.  Gab /.... 

43.  Wahal 


52.  Teto,E v    u  Metan Habl Bot Innr.. 

63.  Valqueno,E. [  8  Meta. Hal NalU Inn 

64wBrlssi,W f   ?  Metan Al Naalk,Betta..PaBan 

66l  Savn Meddi Al MoneiL Hewooga.... 

Rft-  Rotti Ngto Hal Matua,  Malda.Idnn 

5T.  Allor UM Api B6 Nlni 

M.  Solor MItang Api BeUng. Irung 

89.  Bd^au  (Sea  Gipsies) Lawoo Api Basar Uroh 
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or  THE  MALiLT  AbCHIFBULOO. 

8HAI.U  TOVOUB.  TOOTH.  WATBB. 

L  KichiL Lidah Gigi Ayer Putih. 

S.  OiUi Ilai Untu Banyu P&teh. 

S.  Bri Ell*h Glgl Aie- PQtlh. 

4.  Chad! Lalah CHgl Y6nL Keba 

CSi  Bechou LilB... Isi Uw^ MapAto. 

e.  Kidlkidi LUah NiohL Mimu. Hapufci 

7.  Kedi Lllah Glgl Aer Piitlh. 

a  Odldl Elunto NIainto M4na. Moputih. 

9.  Kokl Lilah Baan Bano Kuloh. 

10.  ToyAan Lilah Ipan Rano Kulob. 

U.  lok RUah Isi AU. Mawiux)h. 

12.  Mohlntek LUah Mopon Tlvl Putth. 

la  Koki Lllah Wa&n Bano Kfdoh. 

14.  Kokl Dilah Waang Dorr Putlh. 

16w  Kokonio DOtah lay Ak^l Mablda. 

16.  Dodio Lilah Nglsl Ak6i ...Mabida. 

IT.  Moifllko /. . .  .DUa Dongito Sanigo. Mop6tlho. 

18.  Ani6a LUah lal AU Maw^rah. 

10.  Kadodo Wal Mawirah. 

80.  Mah4 Haki Nihi Wai B6ti. 

3L  Kol Mahmo Nirini WalU UmpotL 

28.  Boit Maan Nisi Wai BoU. 

23.  Roi Maanen NIsinen .Wal BotL 

24.  Bakoti Munartea l^iaoya-teha Wai Purini 

2&  Ichllchl AU Ingin Namo Bobuda 

26.  Kdni AW Ing Aki Bobulo. 

97.  Kfita Mod. Hahlo Wqya Bnlam. 

2a  Dikit Lldah Gigi Palsu Putih. 

90.  Wal-waio Imod Afod Waiyr Wfdan. 

30.  Cheka Yddi Ngedl Namo Budo. 

3L  Dech6ki Nangaladi Ini AU Daari. 

82.  Kol Meka NiU Wehr PQtih. 

33.  Ahuntol Meka NlUn Wehl PaUh. 

54,  Aiia-4 Numawa Nlndiwa Woyl Putih. 

35.  Kol M6h..... NIU Weyl Putih. 

36.  Ihlhll M6 Nio Wai PutiL 

87,  OlihU Md Niri-mo Wafili PfitUe. 

38.  KokanVll.!! Mefim Nlkim Wadi Putih. 

80.  Anan Mecolo HUoo Welo P&tih. 

40.  Nelak MeUn...., Nifan WaL Babat 

41.  Anaanln NinAm Neanim Walin Putih. 

49.  Wota  wota Lemukonina  . .  .NlslkonlJia Arr Ma|diuta. 

48*.  KiifcL MA I^edn T6lan Puteh. 

44.  TutOhi Kelo Nislum Art BlehQtL 

46.  Bntoa Tnmoma NIfoa Arr MapbDtL 

46.  Fek Men NIfln ....Wehr 861Qp. 

47.  Kot Nefan Oln Wehr Neah. 

4a  Sle Gigi Multt Wehr Bren. 

40.  Grinam Aran Kalifln Wayr Bfla. 

60.  Senpoh Aran Kellf. Boa 

51.  Beaarbamba Kaprendi Nasi , Waar Piuper. 

52.  Lilik Naftal Nian V6 Muty. 

68.  AnA Icmal Nisay Hoi .Milty. 

54.  Ana Man NlMln OO Muty. 

».  AnaiU Weo NgAtu Uil6ko Padl. 

56.  AnAona,  LoaAaa. MAan Niasl 06e Ffila. 

57.  Ka&i. WewelU Ulo W6 Burtta. 

na  Ewel Ipa Wal Bunng. 

59.  DldiU l>61ah Gigi Boi Potih. 
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Onb  Hundred  ajxd  Sevemtisun  Words  in  Thibtt- 

English Am:  abbh.  ba]».  bamah^ 

1.  ICilay Sftmut H4bn J&hat Pis&ng 

a.  JftTAnese. S&mttt AVu. Olio Gudang.. .. 

«.  Boutom  fl^  p-,.,^        /  0»6a Oripu Mad6kL OWka 

7.  Siilayer/  I  KaUhara Umbo SeM Loka 

16.  Menadox  {  gi^g^ ^,,q p^^^y L6n«a 

IT.  Bolang-lN.  Celebea....^  Tohomo Awu Moiatq Pigie 

18.  Sangair,  Sian KUoo Henini Lai Bum 

19.  SaUbabo Reoh 

90.  Solala. Kokol Afttkha. Bus&r Fia 

8L  Gajell )  (  MoBidzL Aptal Nakl6 UmpiUne... 

28.  Wayapo >Boiini.<  Fosiain Aptal Dab6ho FQat 

88.  Maosarafcty . . . . )  I  Hlalsin. Ogotln Dab6ho F^tl 

84  Amblaw Kakal lArvL Behel...,...-Bi7eh , 

86.  Tldore BIfl Flka Jira Koi , 

89.  Ganl \  onola  /  ^**"* '^^^ ^^®^* ^'** 

at  GalaU i  •  GolAdo Kapok AtonS B61e 

88.  Uang "]   4  Umn AwinitL Ahla Kola 

88.  Morella.... I   b  (Mn.. Annatel Ahla Kola 

84  Batumenh (  J  ManlalA Hoiralnzl Akahla lial 

86.  T^ariki J  ^   Aten. Aoir  matd. . . .  Ahla Kfin. 

36.  Saparua Sumakoir. Hamatanyo....Ahia K&la  . 


Tain(ie Ahwoioi... Ahla WurL. . . 

SamukAo Haomatel....Ahl« U'U..... 

Phdino Tafow  mat&n..Ahia Pel^ira... 

Fdln lAftain A'ret Fad.... 

. '. Laf  teinhn ....  Eaf e  t&ta Phitim . . 

Nl^fer Alftal NaDgal6iuk..FAdla... 

Isalema Tdkar Ah&U Uri 

46.  MaUbello OtAma. Aow  16ml R&hat Ph6dl... 

46.  Teor 81ng»rfngat.,Yaf  lell Yat Mflk.... 

49.  MyBol Kamni Gdap Lek Talah... 

60.  Myaol Kumllh. G«nl Leak Mih 

69.  B«tju Knmut Habu B&hat Floaog.. 


8T.  Awalya. 

88L  Gamarian 

89.  TeluU 

4a  Ahtlago  and  Toba . 
41.  AhfcUgo  (Alfuro^.. 

48.  Oah 

48.  Wahal 


BODY.  BONK  BOW.  BOX. 

I.Malay BAdan T&lang. Pinah Pfttf 

a.  JaTaneae Awah B&long Panah Krobak.. 

6.  Bonton  1  g^  Q^gi^  f  KanSko Ob&ku Op&na Bndti.... 

T.  8alayer|  I  Kaleh Boko Panah Putl 

16.  Menado)  (  ^^^^  Aoh..Dtihy IfaUda.. 

.Tula 


"•"Ssh  "-"«-•{  ^.: 


18.  Sangalr,8faui Badan Boko.'. 

19.  Sallbaho P»pite 

80.  BuUIa. K611 Hoi Eflub Burta.. 

«.  CajeU \  /  Batom LoUmo Panah Bnett... 

88.  Wayapo VBourn.^  Fatan Rohln Bu^.. 

88.  Maaaaimtky.....)  (  Fatanln Rohln Ptoat BuAtt... 

84  AxnUaw Nanau Koknatda  ....Busn Poroao.. 

^  Tldore Rdhl Ydbo Jobljobl BaWia.. 

»•  Ganl iGUola/  ^*^*^ Momud Pual ....Barfia.. 

81.  Galda. /  I  Nangar6hl....Koyo NgAml Barfia.. 

!».  Liang "^   «  Nani^ Ruri Huaur Ba^tl... 

88.  MorelU I  I  Dada Lull Husul Bu^tt... 

84.  Batumerah. (  •§  AnAro Lullvik Ap&ra Saftpa.. 

8R  UriW J  B  Antoa Ruri Huaur Bo^.., 
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LtAJSQVAQIBa  OF  THE  MaIjAT  AbGHIFELA€K>. 


1.  Pr6t BQruog lum D4iah Bira FntQ. 

%  WQUm Manok Iran Gilte Bira.... Pan. 

6.  Kompo. Mannnuma  . . . .  Anudta Or&h J\an Biinka. 

T.  PompQD Burung Hitom Ban L&o LopL 

1«.  TQan Mftnu .Haltiing Daha llaUda Sakaen. 

17.  Teo Ifanoko Moltomo Dngn Morono Bolala 

18.  Tian Mana Maitun Daha Bira ......Sakaen. 

19 Manu  oraratangMa-ito. Bira ^f  ^"itff 

80.  T6na M4nu MIU BSba Bira L6tn. 

SI.  Tlhnmo Manni Metan Ula Bira WaL 

as.  Tihen Man&U Miti Raha Bira WAga. 

S8.  Fokanen M&nikti Miti Biha, Bira Waga. 

S4.  Remnati  knioi. .  .Man6e Kame  ichei . .  .Hahanatea. .  .Biroi Wai. 

a<L  Y6ra Namo  bangoir. .  Kokdta Y4n Rora. O'tL 

»,  Tutut Manik Kitk6du Sialor Bira \Vag; 

81.  Poko Namo Tatat&ro Larahnangoir.Bira D6ra. 

as.  Hatudka Tnwl Mote LaU Mala Haka. 

8a.  Ti4ka Mano Mote Lala Mala Haka. 

84.  TUva Borang Met^ni Lalal AmiOa Htta. 

8R.  Tia Mano Mote Lala M^ Sepd. 

8«.  Teho Mano Meteh lAlah Lala lUa. 

ST.  Tia Man&e Metenl LaUh Meteni Slka 

38.  Tliiino Mdnn MdU Ldla L4U.... TAla. 

39.  Teoc6Io Maniio M^te L^ Lala Talopei. 

40.  Tian Nldya. Mem6tan Ldira Bira Wiha. 

41.  Tapiura Manavan Meten Lahim Maaonnaninl .  .Waim. 

48.  ToniOa. Manok Miatan Lalal Blrl Wfina. 

4a  TIare Malok Meten Lasin.. Marah PoUita. 

4&  Ab&da. Mdnok Meten Ldrah Bira S6a. 

4&  KaUn. Manok MIten Lanh Bira H6]. 

49.  Nan Mulmetun Lomoe Melah Ow6. 

50.  Mot  ni Bi  t Lemoh. OwAwL 

S0.  BAtab. Mano Lawun. lAhah Lawn BIda 

BUrmVLT.  OAX.  CHILD.  ODOTPBB.  OOOOA-HUT.        OOLIK 

1.  KripukQpQ Kfidiing... .A'nak F&rang. K14pa Dlngln, TQok. 

2.  Kupa Kndiing....Anak. Fiarang Krambil A'dam. 

6k  Knmber&. Ombat6 .. . .(Mmana. . . . .Kapara Kalimhfingo . .Mag4ri. 

7.  KoUkod Mla6 Anak. Berang Nydxoh Dingin. 

18.  Karinboto Tiua Dodlo Kompilang...B&zlgoh Madadmi. 

IT.  Wleto Ngefta Anako Boroko Bongo Motfmpia. 

18.  Kamnimbong...«Mian Anak Pedah B&nga Matana 

19.  Mian PIgl-neneh..Gal£leh Nyn 

20.  MaApa Niio NinAna F6da NM Bag6a. 

21.  Lahen Slka A'naL Tolie Nlwl Nomniri. 

2S.  Lahei Slka. Nanat T6do N!wi DamAtL 

28.  TapaUpat MSo Nadnati  ....Katuen. Nlvl DabrldL 

24.  Kol&fl Man EmIAmo. . . .  Laiey Nlwl KomoiitL 

28.  Kopakopa T6aa Vg6tt, P6da Igo. GWga. 

89.  Kalibobo Toaa ,. .UntAna.. . . .Bankas Niwitvan  . . . .Makufln. 

81.  MlmAliU B6ki Mangdpa  . .  .Taifco Igo DamAIa. 

88.  Kak6pl TAaa Niana Lobo. Nler PerikL 

88.  FepefU Sie Wana Lopbo Niwil FeriU. 

84  Kupo kupo Tenud OpoUina... .Ikiti Niw6U MutS. 

8Bi  Lowarlowar  ....Sla Wkrl Lopo Nimil PWiki 
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Oi!(B  Hundred  and  Sryenteen  Words  en  Thirty-threb 


DOW. 


SC  Sapanta 

31.  Airidya 

38.  CamarUn 

3».  Telutl 

40.  AhaagoandToboL.. 

41.  Ahfelago  (AlAnxM). . . 

42.  Oah 

48.  Wahai 

40.  Matabello 

4flL  Teor 

4».  MyBQl 

50.  MyBol 

50.  Baju 


I 


Inawallah ....  Birl Hura. . . 

Sanaw^ Llla Hns^ll.. 

PaUnl NiU UiuiiU.. 

Hat&ko Toio61o. Oiio.... 

Whitan L6I11. 


BOX. 

.Ra&wai.., 
.Pu*U.... 

..Badti 

.Huiti.... 
.KAnchf.., 

Nu&tanim. . .  .L&im HosikQm Huaam . . 

RUi Laloi Uaolah Knhicha. 

HaUra. Lunl Hehi Eapai.... 

Watan L6ru Uburr UdiM.... 

Teiimin Urut ..Fan Fnd 

Badan Kaboom Fean Bos 

PadazL Mot  bom Aan Boo 

B&kaa Fiaaah Putl 


}Boura.< 


Rngtiah 

1.  Malay 

8.  JaFaneae 

«.Boaton.)g^^j^^ 
T.  SaUyerj 
18.  Menado) 

17.  BoIaiig->N.  Gelebea. 

bitam) 

18.  Sanguir,  Bian, 

19.  SaUbabo 

80.  Sulals. 

81.  G^Jell.. 
98.  Wayapo ^Bouni. 

88.  Maasaratty 

94.  AmbUTf 

96.  Tidora 

»G«ii Uuola/ 

31.  Galela ;  «"«*  ^ 

89.  Uang 1 

88.  Moralla i 

84.  Batnmerah [ 

36,  Larikl J 

36.  Sapania 

37.  Airaiya 

88.  Gamarian 

.W.  Tdnti 

40.  Ahilago  and  Tobow. 

41.  AhtiagocAUiiros).. 
48.  Gab 

48.  Wahal 

46.  Matabello 

46.  Teor. 

49.  MyBoL 

«0.  MywoL 

59.  Biju. 


OQIO. 


DAT. 


M&ri A'ri  (Sioog.)  .  .RfiBa. A'l^iag. .. 

Mareln Alvan Rusa Am 

Maly^ H60 OrCifla ManfaSa... 

Maika Alio. Rnaa Ajia 

Sim^pu Roft Ruaa KApana... 

Aripa. UnaTOno Rosa Unga 


.Kap6aa.., 


Damahi R^kadi Rnaa . . 

Maraoih 

M4i Dawika. MuiOaogan  . . .  Aau 

Omai 6&wak MunJ&ogan  ...Aao 

Ikomal Ddwa Miinjiogaii  ...Aaa 

GutnAhl  .J.... Liar Mui^angan  ...Aaa 

Baoma Laei 1 . . .  .Mui\]aiinl . . .  .Aiu , 

Ino  ker6 Wellaslta Mnnjangan . .  .EikBo. . .. 

Mai Balanto. Miu^angan  . . .  lyte 

NeUno Taglnita Ma^jangao  . .  .Ota> 

Ulmal Klkir Maqjangan » .  .Aau ...... 

Olmai Alowata Mai\)aiigaQ . .  .Aan 

Omai Watiola Mm^angan  . . .  Aau 

Hal Aoaada Mai^angaD  . .  .Aan 

Mai Kai Rnaa Aan 

AloweL Apal&we Maiytol A'mi 

Mai MalyAnani....Aada 

Mai Kila Meiaakaao....Waan... 

Knl^ MaUlima Riiaa Yia 

Dak  Ulpar.. . . .Pilia Tuaim Nawang . 

Mai MaUl. Rnaa Kaf&nl.. 

Mai KaaeleOa MairAran Aan. 

Oomiri LarnnmirAa. . .  Rfiaa Af&na.... 

Yefman LU^v Rnaa Hotr  .... 

Jogmah Soaaan Mengangaii...YeB 

Bo  mnn. Klub Me^Jai^an ... . Yem 

Paitaoo Lan Fkldw Aau 
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Languages  of  the  Malay  Archifelaqo — Continued. 

BUTTBBFLT.  OiLT.  CHILD.  OHOFFB.  OOOOA-HUT.       OOLD. 

33.  Kokohan Si%h Anahel Lopo Mudllo ParikJ. 

37.  KorQU Madw W&na A4ti. Liir6U Pep6ta. 

88. Sia... Ana. Lapo NiweU BfariU. 

89.  Tnfcap6no Sia Anan Lopo Nu^lo PUik^Jca 

40.  BabtimM Sikar. Inidnok . . .  .Beda N6a Baidik. 

41. L&fim Anavim . . .  .Tailm Nairn. MakArikl. 

S4.  Kowakowa....Shika Dtiia P6de Nlula Lifle. 

48.  Koh&U Sika Ala TQlumaina  .  .L69XI MarirL 

45.  Olw6ba Odiim En^na B6da Dar Aridin. 

46.  Kokop Sika Anik Fon^n N6r Qlrldin. 

40.  Kalabuban. . .  .Mar Kachun . . .  .Kdo Nea KabliyL 

SO.  Mian Wai Yeu Nen PAtoh. 

99.  Tit6e Miau AniUco B6di Sal6ka Jdrnib. 


DOOB.  BAB.  BGOb  BTK,  VAOB. 

1.  Pinto Ttiioga TiUor M&ta Mfika B4pa. 

S.  Lawang Kuplng U'ndok M6to Kai Baba. 

e.  Ob^mba Talinga Oiit6k>. M&ta Orokn Amaaa. 

7.  Pfntu Toli Tanar Mate Rupa Ama. 

16.  Raroangen T&ri Natn Mata Pohn Jama. 

17.  Finta Boronga Nato Mate P&lo Kiamat 

18.  Pinto ToU Tuloi Mate. G&ti Yaman. 

19 

SO.  Yam&tm Telinga Met^lo H4ma L6gi Nibaba. 

21.  LiloIoDO Telilan Telon Lam&mo Ubamo A'mam. 

S2.  K&ren Telingan. . . .  .Telo Baxnan Pnpan JH&auk. 

28.  Hen^lonL LInganani . . .Telo Samanl Pupan  lalln...N&ama. 

24b  Sov6ni Herenatia  . . . SehoL Lamatibuk6i.  .Ufbatl  larenl. .  Amao. 

Sd  Mdra Ngan G^al Lau 04! Baba. 

29.  NAra TingSt ToU Umtoirt Gonaga Biipa. 

81.  NgtSra Naiig6w Magod L&ko Nangabio NambAba. 

88.  Meteodre Terlna Mantiro M4ta HIbika. Ama. 

88.  Metenula Telina Mantirbui....Mata Uwaka. A'ma. 

84  Lam^te Tellnawa ....  MunteloA  . . .  .Mateva Uwaro Kopapa. 

36.  Meto&ra Terlna Momatiro. . . .Mate UVa Ama. 

88.  Metoro TarSna Tero Mate WAnl Ama. 

37.  AleAni Teiina  mo. .  .Tel^U Mate  mo W&mn  mo . . . .  Ama. 

88.  Metenorfil — Terinam Teitnl M&te Wamo Ama. 

89.  Unteniydn Tinac6no ...  .Tin Mataoolo Fac61o Amaodo. 

40.  Lo]amaten....Iikan Tdlin Miten U'fkn lAman. 

41.  Motulnlm Telikeinl6im.Tob3lm M&teia Ubtinam Amil. 

42.  Y^uteb TanomaliDo..ToIor Matenlna Funonina Mama. 

48.  Olamaten Tenlnare  ....Laton Mate Matalalin Ama. 

45.  Fidin Tllg&r AtoUi MatAda Oroomania  ....I0i. 

48.  RemAtin Karin Telll Matin Matindln. A'ma. 

49.  Batal Tenaan Tolo Tiln Tanah MAm. 

90.  Bate Motna Tola Mat  morobo. . .  Matino Mam. 

99.  BoMwah Telinga UnteUo Mate Eta UAb. 
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Onb  Hitkdbed  Ain>  Seventeen  Words  ik  Thirty-thbeb 

yinglUh FKATHXB.         FIMGSB.  PIBB.  VIBIL 

1.  M&IA7 BOia J6rl Apl Ikaa 

8^  Javaneee WQlu Jurl .Gdni Iw* 

«.  Bouton\_  ^  ,  v_  f  OwhA Saranga .....Wh4 Ikaai 

T.  Salayer/ ^  ^^®*®**" \  Bulu KaramL Apl Jago. 


IJ'  ^i^^\  V  n.i.iuM.       S  Mombnlru-.Talrimido Putung  ...Maxaaigaii 

hlSSj   N.Celebe.....|  ^^^^ g^^^ p^^ ^ 

18.  Sanguir,  Slan Dok6l 

19.  Ballbabo Limado Putan. . .  .Kina. 

ao.  Sulals Nif6a Paton  ...  JniJaah.... 

31.  Cis}eli \  /  Bolon Kokowana Apl Kena 

92.  Wayapo (.  Bouru.  i  Falun Limam  kokon Ahu Had 

25.  Manaratty. . . )  (  Folan Wangan B4iia Ikan. 

M.  Amblaw Bolol Wangan Bana Ikan...... 

26.  Tidore Odgo Lemnatl  kokoli Afu Ddani 

89.  Oani \  (  Lonko Giamartga U'ku N^.... 

3L  GateU |  CHlolo.  |  ^6 Odeeo Lutan . . .  .Ian 

oo   Ti«»  -^    .  **"™ ^^*«* ^^^ ^*" 

*J-  t^f; §  Manuhrul...Rlmakahatn Aow lyan 


S"  Si       "*. )•  I'Hulfina Llmaka  hatul. Aow Ijan 

84.  Batiuneran |  Manh6ni...Lim&wakukuaUma....Aow lani 

"*•  *^™^ J  •<  HurunL Lima  hato Aow Ian. 

86.  Sapanui Horunl Uun Hao Ian 

3T.  Awaiya -^j        HuI6e Saiitl Ao6«a....  Uni... 

Phul&l Tarani Had lAni.... 

Wlcolo Limaco  honilo Y4fo Yano.. . 

Fulln Uin YSf Fan.... 

TohoUm TaiAmara  IlkSIuni Wdbam  . . .T'em... . 

Veoirihr . . .  .Numonin  taiolo. Alf Ikan.... 

48.  Wabal J       Hulan Kukor Aow Ian 

45.  MatobeUo AloIA Taga  tagau Efi  ........ .I'an  ... 

46.  Toot Hiulln Linilntagln Yaf. Ikan.... 

49.  Mysol Gaf. Eanlnko Lap Ein 

60.  MysQl Gan Kanin  ka Yap Eln 

69.  Bajn Bolo Exike. Apl D6lah... 


88.  Camarian 

89.  Telutl 

40.  AhUago  and  Tobo. . 
4L  Alitlago(Alfuroe).. 
48.  Gah 


English ea  oold.  ooosw 

1.  MaUy Pfiigl Mfta Balk Wmbnt.. 

a.  Jayanese Lnngo Mas Ba^e Rambot. . 

6.  Bonton  1  g  ^j^^i,^    ^  ^  /  lipano Huldwa Mar&pe Bnlwa. . . 

T.  Salayeri    '  "*'  I  Lampa Bulain Bi^i Ubu 

16.  Menado  )  , 

IT.  BoUng.  >N.  Celebes,..  \   MAko Bolraong aahenie Uta 

Miatm  ^  ^  Korunis Bora Mopla Wo5kD... 

la  SangnlT,  Slan. T)ako Mas Maplah,  tfaboU.Ukan..... 

19.  SaUbabo Mapi]r6teh..Balawang....Mapyla 

20.  Sulals Uka Famakl Pia O'ga 

31.  Gsjeli X  ^  Oweho Blawan Ungano Balonl... 

88.  Wayapo L  Boani.V  Iko Bal6wan Dag6sa Folo 

28.  Massaratty.  ..  j  (  Wiko Hawan Dagisa Olofdto... 

24.  Amblaw Buoh BnI6wa Pwel OlnW... 

26.  Tidore Tagl GurAcM Uha H6ta.... 

29.  Gani l  GiloloL  /  '^^^ <^" ^^" ™«^ 

81.  GaleU /""*"      \  Notftgi Guraotai TWdha Hfitu.... 
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LANOUAGBis  OF  THE  MALAY  Abchifelago — ConHmied. 

WhEBB.  TLOWKB.  FLT.  VOOT.  FOWI-  nUIT. 

1.  I>4giiig BoDga Ulah.'....K4ki A'yam BCka. 

8.  Diging. KemlNing Ulah.. . . . Sikil Pitek Wonrdtti. 

6.  U'ntok OMDga OiilL Od Mima BakeiUL 

7.  AjI Banga ,,  .Katinall.  .Baokin. • ..... . Jangan Baa. 

16.  GiaiiiL Burkay Ralngoh.  .RaddaL M4no Boa. 

17.  Sapn Wringonea Raogo . . .  .Teoro Mano Baoganea. 

18.  Gnsi Lelun Lango. . .  .Laidl Bfanu BuanL 

19 Manu Bawah. 

90.  Mnu Saia Kafliil....Yi6i M&nu KaoAia. 

21.  Isim Ma^a Bena Bitim Teh^i BQan. 

88.  lein Tatan Fena Eadan T6pufc FOan. 

83.  lainini Kao  tatun Fena Fitlnen T^uti Foan. 

84.  Isnatea KakaU B6na. Beemydti  atani  Bufiia BuanL 

86.  K6he Uafcimodto  Bi7a.Gupha... . Ydha Toko Uattmo5to iopho. 

89.  Woknu Bunga Bubal. ...Wed Manik Sapa. 

31.  NaogaUkL . .MabiiDga G6pa.. . ..Nand6ha T6ko BCaadpa 

38.  l0i FbwU Lari Aika Maoo Hfia. 

33.  iBi Powtl Lali Aika Mana Uua. 

34.  iBiva Eahuka Henai . . .  .Aiva. M&no Aihuwdna. 

36.  Is! Kupang P^nah. . . .Al Mano Ai  hna. 

36.  Isinl Kupar Upenah..  .Ai Mano  hena.  .Uwkayo. 

37.  WaoAtL Lah<Swy Pep6aah.  .Ai Manul6ma.  .Hu74iy. 

38 Kupdnl Upena. . . .  Ai M4nu Uairfil. 

99.  Isicolo Tlfin Up6na. . . . Yaicdlo Manua Uuao. 

40.  Isin Futln Likar Y&l T<5fl :V6an. 

4L  Isnan Fiheifcnam Fhenem . .  W&ira Towim Eifuannm. 

48.  Seai6n Fuia Langar...  .Kaienifia Manok .Woya. 

48.  Hela Loan Mnmun.. . Ai Malok Hnan. 

45.  AW AiwM W6ger....Ow6da Manok Woiimotta. 

46.  Henin. Poa Omias . . . .  Yaln Manok Phoin. 

49.  Wamut G6p  hen Kanln  pap Kakep Gapeah. 

60.  Motnut loh Kelang...Mat  wey Tekayap....rpo. 

99.  Ifli Bunga Langoir. .  .Nal Mano Bo*. 


HAlfD.  HVKD.  HBAD.  HONIT.  HOT. 

1.  TAngan Kraa Kap&la....M4du PAnas Rfimah. 

8.  TAngan. Kna L'ndaaa  ...MAdo ....PAuaa Umah. 

6.  01ima«« Tobo Obaku. ....  Ogora Mop&nl BAnna. 

7.  Lima. Teras Uln Ngongonu Bnmbung. . . .  Sapa. 

16.  Rilma Maketlhy Tlmb6nang.Mada Mat6ti Balry. 

17.  Rima. Murugoeo Urie Teoka Mopaao Bore. 

18.  Lima Mak6tl Tnmbo Mat6tt Bali. 

19   Bareh. 

2a  iima.  ...... Kadiga Nftp Bah4ha U'ma. 

81.  LimAmo.  ...Namkana Olam Mada Poton Lfima 

88.  Fahan Lam6 Ulun  ikta Dap^to Hfima. 

93,  Fahan Digiwi Olnn Dap6tonL Hfima, 

84.  liemanatla.  ..UnUweh 01imbuk6i .NAaa Ump4na Liimah. 

26.  GU Fntdro Dcfdlo flaaAha Fola. 

29.  Komud Maa^ti Poi San U'm. 

81.  Gia Dapafc6ro NangaaAbi  .Hang6pa DaaAho TAho. 
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One  Hundred  aito  Seventeen  Words  in  Thirty-threb 


88. 
83. 
34 
35. 

86. 
.ST. 


EngUah 

Liang 

Morella 

Batumerah. 
Lariki 


Oa  GOLD. 

Halowan.. 

01 Halowan.. 

Awii Halomml. 

Ol Halowan... 


OOOBw 


HAIB. 


.la Kalola. 

.la Kel61e.. 

.Amaisl Iia&... 

.Mai Ke5... 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
46. 
46. 
48. 
BO. 
59. 


Sapania 

Awaiya 

Gamarian. 

Teluti 

Ahtiago  and  Tobo. . 
AhtUgo  (Alfttroe) . . 

Oah 

Walial 

Matebello 

Teor 

Mysol 

Myaol 

BiOu 


,  Ai Halowan..... Halopi UVdhoh.. . . 

Ae6 Halow^ini. . .  .Aolo Uwoleihamo. 

Aeo Halowani M&l Ke6ri 

g  Itil Hulawano....Fla KfiQlo 

.  g  Akd Maaa Komdin Ulv4 

S  TeUUc Maaea Komia UluflilmL  — 

Ket^ngo. Mas Guphin Uka 

Aon Hulai&n la lihe 

..  Pan6w Bitea Fia U'a 

..  Takek Mas. Phien WoltAfim... 

..  Jog Plehan Fel Pdeah 

..  Bo Ph6an Ti Mutten 

..  Moleli Mas Alia Bnlliobdo.. 


1. 

a. 

6. 

7. 
16. 
IT. 

18. 
19. 
90. 
91. 

n, 

SS. 
84. 
81 
89. 
81. 
83. 
88. 
34. 
85. 
86. 
37. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
'4A. 
48. 
45. 
46. 
49. 
00. 
69. 


English. . 

Malay... 
Javanese. 
BoDton  ) 
Salayer/ 
Mendo 


S.  Celebes...  f 

Mendo   )  . 

Bdlang-V N.Celebes..  \ 


•  >  Booro.  i 


hitam 
Sanguir,  Sian, 

SaUbabo 

Sola  Is. . 
Cajell . . . 

Wayapo....  >  Boorn. 
MassaraUy 

Amblaw 

Tldore 

SSaV.*.v.:.;h«oi<^{ 

Ll»ng -O   d 

Morella I   g 

Batumerah [  S 

Lariki J  ^ 

Saparoa 

Awaiya 

Gamuian 

Telntl 

Ahtiago  and  Tobo. 
Ahtiago  (Alfuros). 

Oah 

Wahai 

MaUbello 

Teor 

Mysol 

Mysol 

B^u 


.mmBANDw  noM.        islahd. 

Ukl Bfisl PQlo Piian.... 

Bed^o WuBl Pulo lading , . 

Obawincna .A's6 liwito Pisao.... 

Burani Bust Palo Piaau . . . 

Gag^annee Wasey.. .  .Maporoh Pbhegy.. 

Tarorakl O&se Riiruto Piao.... 


Kapopongi. 


.Wasi. 


Toadi 

Taranusa. 

Piissi 

NOsa 


.Plsaik 

..lAri 

.K6M 

.nitl 

.Irit 

.Kftt&nan... 
..Kamaimsi. 


T6a Milm 

Umlanel Awln. 

Mori Kawil....N6fla 

Gebb4 .*. Momul.. .  .Nosa 

Emanow Awl Nosa 

Nan B6si Ottrumongdpho.Daii . . 

Mondemap'.n BusI Wftf. Koblt . 

ManSka Dodi6do..  .Oarong6pa. Diba.. 

Mahinatima  malona  .Taft Nusa Sefi. . .. 

Amolono Ta Nusa Se£ti.. 

Mundai 8aei Nusa Opisa. 

Malona MamOr . . .  Nosa S^i. . . . 


Manowa Mamdlo..  .Nnsa Seit 

Manowai Mam61e..  .Misa Amas&Ii.... 

Maldna Mamdle. . .  Nusa Sdti 

Ihina  manowa. MomoUo . .  Nusa SSLto 

Imydna MomOm  . .  T&bil Tnina 

IfnSinln  eawanim ....  Momolln .  .Tupllm Moooaostm. . 

Bulana Mom&ml.  .Tubur Taka. 

Pulahan H6ta Lnsan Taloangaa. 

HeUmeranna. Mom&mo..Tobar Mirass 

Wehoin Moniftm  . .  I»w4nlk. laowa 

Man Setl Yef. Cheni 

Mot  man LeU Ef Yeadi 

NdAko BUi Pulow Piaau. 
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Languagbs  of  thb  MAiiAT  Archifelago — Continued. 

UAim.  HABDW  HBAD.  IIOIIST.  HOT.  BOVBS. 

38.  Riinak Hak^na TJnika NIil Pattt Rumab. 

38.  limaka Makana Unika Ksrot Loto 

84*  Limiwa Aoaakana ....  .UlAra Apnta. . . 

S&  Lima Mak4na Ura Biiropenah Puta Rnmah. 

88.  Rlmah Makanah Ura Madii Kuno Knmah. 

ST.  A'la Uru Uln  mo Helimah MaoiiBO Luuma. 

38.  Llniamo Makiina Ulu K^u P6ta Lama. 

39.  Limaoolo Unto Oyiiko Feaaniln Vixtn Uma. 

40.  NimHD Kak6van. YtiUn MOsa Baf&nat Umah. 

41.  Tai-imara MocoUL Uluk^tim Lukaras Asdla Fei6m. 

4SL  Mamonlfia Kaforat Luninl Nasu  mason. . .  .Mofanaa . . .  .Lfime. 

48.  Mimare Mukola Ulai-e Kinsami Mulai Luman. 

45.  Domada  lomia. . .  M&itan Aldda Llmlimor Ahiian. Or^ma. 

46.  Limin Keherr. UUn • Horip. Sarin. 

49.  Kanin Umtoo Kahntn Fool Benis Kom. 

Ca  Motmor Net MuUud Fool Pdah D6. 

09.  Taogan Kraa Tikolo Fanas . .  .Ramah. 


UUtaX.  LBAV.  LITTLB.  LOUSE.  HAH.  MAT. 

1.  B&sar DaQn Kichil KQiu Orang  ULkllaki . .  Tikar. 

2.  Ged4 Godong Chili KQtu Wong  lanan Kloosa 

6.  Moaghi Tawina EidiUdi Oktita. . .  .Omani KIwaru. 

7.  Bakeh Taha K^ Kutu. Taa Tupur. 

16.  Raboh Daun Dodio Knta.  ...Taumatae8en...Sapie. 

17.  Horokaro . . .  .Langlanea Moiriko Kutu Roraki Boranu 

18.  Labo Decaluni Anion Knt6 Manesh Sapleh. 

19.  Bagewa Kadodo Tomat4 BU^tah. 

9a  Ek Kaoh68a Mah6 KdU Haona Savita. 

91.  L6Iiai At6tun K6! Olto Umlanal A'pine. 

9S.  Bdgut Eroman Roit K6to. Gemana AHin. 

93.  Haat E6man Rd Koto Anamh4na K4tinL 

24.  Plart Lai  obawai Bakoti Ura Reman ArimL 

86.  lAiaxi HatimoOtomerow .  .K6ni Tiima Monin Junnlta 

99.  TaIal61o Nilonka Waiw&io K6tn Mon Kaldsa. 

31.  £l&mo MlB6ka Dech^U G&ni An6w Jungtito. 

39.  Nila Allow Koi Utn Malona PSL 

88.  Hella AUow Ahtotai Utn Malono HUIL 

84.  Enda-a Ait^ti knk-k Utn Mundal ToiraL 

86.  Ira Al  rawL Koi Kuta Makma PaiL 

36.  Hahil Lann Diihil Utn Tumata PaL 

37.  n4he Laini OlihH U'tn TamaU KaflL 

38.  EriUlmei AixtSwl Kokaneii Ut6a TnmaU Paili. 

39.  Elan Dann Anan Utn Mannsia Pai-ilo. 

40.  Aiynk Lnn N61ak 'nnan....Mn6na Ub. 

41.  Poten Eil6nlm Anaanin Kntim Mnnilelnam Lapfm. 

49.  Bobak Lino WoU  wota Kutu Bel&ne. Kifil. 

48.  MSina Totnn Klitt Utnn AlahieiU Klhn. 

45.  Lel^h Arehin Enena U'tn Marananna. 1'ra. 

46l  L6n Ghafen Fek Hut Merinna Fira. 

49.  Sala Kainin Gnnam Ut Motn Tin. 

00.  Elen Idan Senpoh Utl Mot Tin. 

69.  Baaar Daon Didiki Knta L61ah. Tepoh. 
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Oira  Hx7in>BED  AKD  Sbventeek  Wobds  in  Thibtt-thbie 

EngUah Momtrr.  moon.  mosqhtxtq,         mothie. 

1.  Malay MQnyeet BQlsn Nyimok Ma 

8.  Javanese Bud^ Wnlan Nyimok Mbo 

6.  Bouton)  o  celebGfl         /  ^^ ^^*** Burttok InanA 

T.  Salayerj  •"  \  V&re Bulaa KasisUl Undo 

KL  Menado  \ 


18.  Sanguir,  SUan Babah Boran T&ni InAngi . 

10.  Sallbabo Burang 

20.  Bulals Mia Fasina Samibn NipiA... 

8L  OiOeli s  /  Kessi Bulanl Suti.....* InAmo.. 

22.  Wayapo {.  Booni.  i  Kesa Fhulan Miiman Nelna. .. 

38.  MaBsaratty....  )  (  Fhulan Betigetl Netna.. 

24.  Amblaw Keas Bular Sphere Ina 

2«.  Tidore Mia O'ra Sbi Yaiya., 

M.  Gani XrnrA.  S  ^ok Pai Ninl Mamo.. 

31.  Galela j- ^xuoio.  ^  ^^ ^,^^ Gum6ma Ma^va. 

.'^2.  Liang "j   ^  Sia Hulanita S^ne Ina 

88.  Morull^ I   ►»  Aruka Hoolan Sidl Ina&.... 

34.  Batumerah r|  Kdus Hul&ni SiaQI Inao..., 

35.  Larlki J  ^  Rtia Haran Sun Ina 

36.  Saparua Rua Fhulan Sonot Ina 


Kml Phal4ni Manlsieu . 

Keel WuUml Sen6to Ina... 

a  Liika HiAno Sum6to Ina&. . 

.  g  Lukar PhtOan Minir. Alna.. 

"  Meiram .Melim Mania In&l.. 

LSk Wiian Umiea Nina. . 

TaUfls Hulan U'matl/ Ina... 

40.  MatabeUo, L6hl W61an U'moM Nina.. 

46.  Teor Lek Fholan Rophun I'na.. 

49.  Mysol Pet KamnmnB... . .Nio.. . 

60.  Mysol N4h Owel Nln... 

60.  BaJUe Mondo Bnlan Siail Miko. 


ST.  Awalya 

88.  Gamarian 

39.  Telutl 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alf uroe) .... 

42.  Gab... 

43.  Wahal 


Eni^flh POST.  FBAWX.  EAOr.  %AX. 

1.  Malay Tieng Udong HdO^n Tikna... 

2.  Javanese.  Soko. Uran Hndan. Tlkiu... 

«.  Bouton)  g  celebaa.         /  Ottiko.. Melima Wa6 6ok6ti  .. 

7.  Salayerf  "».  •.  ^  Palayaran  ....Do6n Boel Blaha... 

16.  Menado^  ,  ^,. .  „,  «  ..^_  -. 

17.  Bolang-U.  Celebes.... /?*" ,^f^"« 5?"*^ S^"^- 

^11^)  \  Pantemo UJango Oha Borabu.. 

18.  Sangair,  Slan IMhl Udoog Tahiti Balango. 

19.  Sallbabo Pari-arang Urong 

20.  SululB. H'ii UTia H6ya SaAfc  ... 

21.  Ci^JeH )  /  Ateoni Ulal Ulani BoU 

22.  Wayapo VBooru.^  Katehan Uran Dekat Botl 

23.  Massaratty....)  (  Kat6henl Uran Dekakl Tikntl  .. 

24.  AmbUw Hampovne....Ulal Ulah P&e...  . 

26.  Tidore a. Ngaau BArowl Beaaar M6tl 

29.  Oanl Ipinift.  /  ^'^ Nike UUn Luf 

31.  Galela ;  ^>wi«-  \  QoUngAao  ....D6dl UAra Ltpu 


(U. 
\  Gol 

Google 
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LANOT7AGE8  OF  THE  MaLAT  Ax/CESFBJAAQO-^Conitin/Ued. 

MOUTH.  mah.  (rcNonO.  moot.  hmb.  oil.  fig. 

1.  M61ut Ktta MitUin Idong Huiyak B4bl 

2.  ffAnknm KQka BuDgi Iroog Lungo Ghilong 

6.  N&nga Kaka Maramd 04oa Mixuk Ab&vha. 

7.  Bawm. Kanako Bangl Kumor Biinyak Bahi. 

18.  MbhoDg Kanuka M&hri Hldong Rana BabL 

IT.  Nganga Kunlka Gu  bie JJunga Kana Rioko. 

18.  Mohon Kannko Habbi Hirong Lana Ba wi. 


.Bawl. 


19.  - 

aOL  Bei6iil Kow6rl BohAwi N6 Wigl Fafl. 

81.  Nu&m Uloimo PetQ Nem Nielwine  . . .  Bab&e. 

22.  Hnen UUobin B6to Nien Newiyn Fafu. 

23.  Na5nen Login! Beto Nienl Newiny  ....FaftL 

24.  Mum4t6a Hernenyati . . . . Pirue Neinya t6ha..Nivehdi  ....Bavrn. 

28.  M6da GuUchifi. Soph&to Cn Gur6ho S6hQ. 

29.  Snmat Kayut Becdmo Usnnt Nim6sa  ....Boh. 

3L  Nangtirn GlUpi Daputo Ng6no Goa^io TiU. 

38.  Hlhika Toreina. Hatdni Hir6ka Neenrlyn . . .  Hahoir. 

88.  So5ka Teraid Hatolu. I&ka Neerllyn — Hahn. 

34.  Saani Kuku Ilalaniti NInfira Wak^li Ilaha. 

3IL  Ihi Tereln Halometi I'm Nimlmeln  ..Hahn. 

38.  Nuku T^ri Pbtu Iri Warlslni  ...HahoL 

3T.  Ihi  mo TalO. M&te Nuamo Wailasini. .  .H&ha. 

88.  So Am^tl HlUmo Waillahil...Hawh4a. 

.%.  Hihioo Tallo61o Ilumoloi Olicolo Fofotu Hahn. 

40.  Vadin Selikl Matabut lOin Kfil War. 

4L  Tafurnum PofcaOn lanam F61fan Fafaim. 

48.  Lonina  ., Wokn Garagaran ....  Sonlna Gfia. Bdia. 

48.  Sianire Talahikan ManemL Inore H61i Haha. 

4Bl  Ilida AaiUggir Olaw&ha Weximani . . . .  GAla Bo6r. 

48.  Haln Umin  kokin. .  .Pogaragara  . .  .GlUnkani HTp Fht 

48.  Galan Kaeebo Mal6h Shong  gula  . .  .Majalu Boh. 

SO.  Motpo Koknwib. Maa Mot  mobi Menik Boh. 

SO.  Boah Kaku Saogaa Uroh Minge G6h. 


EKD.  BZOK.  BIYXB.  BOAD.  BOOT.  8ALITA. 

1.  M6i:ah BrSa Silngei J41an. A'kar Ltidah. 

2.  Abang Braa Songei Ifalaku Oyok I'da. 

8.  MerSi Bal Uv6 DAra Kolea^na OvHu. 

T.  EJa Biraa Balang LaUn Akar Pedia 

16.  Mahamn Bog&seh  ....Rariou Dalren H4ina Edo. 

17.  Mopoha Bogasa Ongagn Lora. Wakatia Dne. 

18.  Hama Bow&fleh....Saw4n Dalin. Pangenni Udn. 

19.  Maramutah Boras 

20.  Mia Bin Sangel A'ya Kaoakar Blh6. 

81.  Uniiula HMai Wai  1^ Lalani Alam&U BalaL 

88.  Miha H4Ia Wai  fatan....Tahua P6hah. 

88.  Miha P41a Wai T6honi Kaolahin  ....FAhah. 

84w  Hehiaxl F&la Waibatang  ...Lahulte  ....Ow&ti Rubanat^a. 

86.  Koh6ri Bira Wai Lollnga Hatimo6to....G1dL 

29.  Mecoit Samasi Waiyr Lolan Nlirolo. Iput 

31.  De8o61U Ii4mo Sil6n Neko Ktvi. 
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88. 
38. 
34. 
8&. 
36. 
87. 
88. 
89. 

4a 

41. 
48. 
48. 
46. 
46. 
49. 
50. 
69. 


M^ter. Halan.. 

Metar Halan . 

Metali Halinl . 

Mital Haran.. 

Mltal Tiah  ... 

Bfit4U Ulano.. 

Hitali Ul^nl... 


.Pnenl. 


.Mnlahah  . 


OnB  Hl7in>B3SD  AITO  SbTBITTEEK  WoKDB  in  TfilBTT-THBEE 

Engliflh, 

T.i%ng, 

Morella 

Batumerah 

Laiiki 

Sapania. 

Awaija. 

Camarian 

Telntl 

AfatiagoandTobo... 
Ahtiago(Alftm)e).... 

Gah 

Wahai 

MaUbeUo 

Teor 

Mysol 

Myaol 

Biju 


HiU Mut&yo Gia Maiyiha.. 

Fdlan FUiian Ulan MeUva... 

Faolnlm Holm. Roim SUdm  — 

Uaa Guran U'an Kaofei..., 

Hlnin Bokot! Ulan Molahan  . 

Falera G&mn Udima Ardfii  .... 

Pelerr Goran Hanini Fadarika.. 

.  Fehan Kaaiina Golim Keinf  — 

,  Felian Easana GoUm Qa6h 

Tlkala Ddah Huian Tiku.... 


English 

1.  Malay 

8.  Javaneae 

6.  Bontonlg  ^^^,^  ( 

7.  Salayeri  ( 

16.  Menado\ 

17.  Bolang-  V  N.  Celebes. . . .  j 

hitam.)  ^ 

18.  Sangair,  Sian 

19.  Salibabo 

«0.  BnlalH. 

21.  CajcU \  e 

38.  Wayapo VBouru.  < 

28.  MaBsaratty....)  ( 

24.  Amblaw 

26.  Tidore 

»•?"' Uuola/ 

31.  Galda. J  ( 

82w  Liang ■)    g 

88.  Morella I  | 

34.  Batumerah \  "a 

86.  LarikI J  -< 

36.  Saparoa 

37.  Awaiya 

38.  Camarian 

39.  Tehitl 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo . 

41.  Ahtiago  (AlforoB)  . 

42.  Gah 

48.  Wahal 

46w  Matabello 

46.  Teor 

49.  Mysol 

BO.  Mysol 

59.  B^Ju 


SALT.  BSA«  SUL.VUL  flKXR. 

Garam Laat Pdrak K&llt... 

Uyah Seg<>ro. Peiak Kultt.... 

G&ra Andal Ri41i OkoUk... 

Sela Laat Salaka. Balalan. 


.Salnka.. 
.Ringit... 


.Play.... 

.Kniito  . 


Aring S4Bi 

Shnuto Borango. 

Asing Laudi Perak Pbi 

Tagaroang.. .  .Salaba Timokah  . . 

GAbL Mahi Salaka Koll 

Sasi Olat Sil4ka Usam. 

Sari out SiUka Usam 

Sari Masi SiUka Okooen.... 

Sagieh LantL Slliika TInyan.... 

GiBi N61o SaI4ka ATii 

G&sL W61at Salaka Kakntnt... 

GasL Teow Salaka. Mak&hi.... 

Taal Mit Piaiputi Urlta 

Tasl Met Salaka Uliti 

T&A LautL........ Salaka  Asiva 

Taal Lantan Salaka U'ea 

Tasi Sawah Salaka Kutai 

Ta«le Lauhaha Salaka Lriatini  ... 

Tarie Lauhaha Salaka Weh&i 

L6ea Tow^in Salik. Lilloolo.... 

Mtein T&ri Salaka IknUt 

Telelm Talrin Salaka. 

Sile Tasok SaUk. LIkito 

Tari Laat SelAka. Unin 

Sim T&hi Sal&ha. AUU 

Siren Hoak Sflaka Holit 

Lesin Bok Sulup Kine 

Garam    Belot Salup Mot  kdiin  . 

Gaiam MedUaat Salaka KoUt 
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IiAHGT7A6B8  OF  THE  MALAY  AbCHXPELAQO — Contintied. 

MKD.  BX<n.  BlTBI.  BOADb  BOOT.  BAllYA. 

32.  Kao Allar Weyr Lahan Wafita. TehuUu 

sa  Kao AUar W^lhatei  ...Lalan Eivaflfci TehaU. 

34.  Awow AllAi LalAnl Ai TohuU. 

35.  Kao U4U Wai  hatei . . . .  Lalan. Ai  vaat ToharaL 

3^.  Kao UiUal Walll Lalano Aiva&ri Tohalah. 

37.  Meraii4to U&la WalllAhe Lalkai Lam&ii Tohalah. 

38.  Kao HAU Wallrthl Lalani Haiwa^ Toh&lah. 

3».  Kao F^Uau WaiWim Latina Yal Apioola 

40.  Dadow F4La Wail41an LdUn (Ai)  vaht . . . .  Beber. 

4L  Lahanin H&lim Wailanim Lallm AI  liUham Pitou 

4S.  Merah Faaai Arr  lehn. Liian Akar Ganiala. 

43.  Hosina.- Allan TolomaiQa...01amataii...Tamim. ASfeo. 

4&  U16U Fiha Arr  Bua8fia...Laran Ai  6ha AnanlhL 

4a.  Falif till Paaer Wehr  fof owt . .  Lagaln Wokl M  axdnL 

49.  Mam6 Ffie Wayr LeUn Gaka  wata....Cli£ 

50.  She! Fas Weyoh M6 Alkdva Tefoa 

SQ.  Merah Buas ..Nguaor Lalan. Lijah. 


81I0K&  BMAXBL  BOIT.  80UB.  SPBAB.  BTAB. 

1.  A'sap Olar LAmbut Masam Tdmbak Bintang. 

8.  Knkoa Llo G&mo A'sam Tombak Lintang. 

fL  Omba S4vha Marob^ Amop&ra . . . .  Pandino. Kalipqpo. 

7 .  Minfca Saa. Lumu  t KubI PoU. Bintang. 

16.  Pupflay KatoQn Harobo BfareaLog . . .  .Badiak BIkuy. 

17.  Obora. Noao Murumpito  . . .  Moroaomo Maiitie. 

18.  Kat6an MuaikomL NaloBo Malohan Bittiiii. 

Itt Kannmpitah 

20.  Apf6 T6i.. Ma6ma ManW Pedwihi Fatiil. 

3L  Melun Nehet Namlomo Numnino . . . .Tombak Tulin 

8S.  F6nen Miha Ldma Dumilo Ndro Tfilu. 

28k  Fenen Waa Lumldba Dumwilo Nero Tdl6tL 

24  Mip^li Nife Maloh NQmmoh....Tuw&ki MamlaL 

26.  Manyepho Y6ya Bdleh Logl.. Saguragn....Mg6ina. 

29.  Uao Bow IklQk Manll Sagu-saga  . . . .  Bet61. 

31.  OdiSpo InhSar Dam&do DakiopL Tombak Mg6ma. 

32.  Kuno Nia Apoka Marino Taha Marin. 

38.  Aowaht Nia Polo Marino T6pa .Marin. 

34.  Asaha Ni^ MaluU Amokinino  . .  Sapolo AlanmaUna. 

35.  Aovpot Niar M&ro Marino Topar Mari. 

96.  Poho Nlar Mara Marimo KalSi Mareh. 

.87.  Weill Tep^l Mamotini BfaaUno Sol4ni Oona. 

38.  Pooti Nia. M4ru Maarino San^ko UmiU. 

39.  Yafoin Nlfar   M^u. Malim Tupa Mel6no. 

40.  Numi Bftfln MamiUin ManIL Tilba T6L 

41 .  Waham  rapd . . .  Koioim Mulisnlm Kounim Leia-toam ....  Kohim. 

42.  Kobun Tekoas MaMis Mateibi Oika Tilaeaa. 

43.  llonln Tipolum. . .  .Muluma Manlno Tite TeSn. 

46.  Kfubnn Tof4gin. . . . .  Mal6ia Matilu Oalla  gaUa  ...T6ln. 

46.  Yafmein Urubal M&fon Metiloi OalagaU Toknn. 

49.  Las Pok .Umblo Embisin Ghei Toen. 

60.  Yapboi Pok Rum Pep DeL N6h. 

59.  Umbo. Ular. JJimah G^Buh W^ah KAliginta. 
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One  Hunbbed  jlhd  Seventeen  Wobdb  in  Thibtt-thbeb 

EngUj'h BUN.  flwxn:  tomqitb. 


1.  Malay M&ta.4ri M&nla L&dah. Gigi... 

5.  Javanese Sangingi Lfigi Tlat U'nta. . 

6.  Boaton^  a  n  ^  y^^         S  ^oremo llam^ko LUah Nichi., 

7.  Salayer/  »•  Celedea....  ^  jj^t^.^^, Tuni UUh Gigi  . 


16.  Mttiado)  t  Matoroti Manfay Ulah Ngial 

^iUm)  ^   ^"^^ ^""^^ ^^ D^gito... 

18.  Sangulr,81an KaUha Mawangl Lilah Ld 

19.  Salibabo Alio 

20.  Sala  Is L6a Mina liiUd Nlhl 

21.  Ci^eli )  (  L6hei Kaminel Mahmo Nisim 

28.  Wayapo V  Bourn,  i  Hangat. Dumina Maan Nisi 

28.  Massaratty. . .  )  '  lia Durianas Maaneo. Niainen  . . . 

24.  Axnblavr Lael Mina. Monart^ NUnyatea. 

26.  Tldore W4ngl MAml Aki Ing 

29.  Gani )    ^„  ,     f  FV)v6 OaxnSs :..ImM Afod 

81.  Galela. f  QUolo.  |  ^^^^ Damiiti Nangalidi....Ini 

82.  Liang *]    |  Biamata Masusu Meka NiU...... 

33.  Mondla I    |  Uam&tei Masosn M^ka Nikin 

34.  Batuverah |  I  limat^ni Kas^li Nnm^va Nindiwa... 

85.  Lariki J  ^  Liam4ta MasAma  M6h NiU 

86.  Sapania. Biamatani Mosuma Me Nio. 


87.  Awaiya. , 

88.  Camarian 

89.  Teluti 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo. . 
4L  Ahtiago  (Alfuros) . , 

42.  Gah 

43.  Wahai 


.Emisi Ma Nidmo... 

Ltamatei Masdma Me6m NlkioL 

Liamatan Sunsiima Mec6lo Lilioo 

Ltam4tan Merasan M61in Nifan 

L^um Ninum NeBsim  . . . 

Woleh Masirat Lemukonlna  ..Nlrfkonina. 

Lein Moleli Mo. Ledn 

40w  MatabeUo Oler Mateltel4tMn..Tumom& Nif<&a 

46.  Teor Lew Minek. Men Nifin. 

40.  Mysol Seasan KrismiB. Aran Kaltfln.... 

50.  Mysol Kluh Mis Aran Kelif 

09.  Bi^Q Matalon Mania Ddlah. Gigi 


EngUsb :....  wooiiu  tellow.  on.  two. 

L  Malay. K/iyu Kunlng. 84ta D6a.... 

2.  Javanese Kayu Kuning. Sa,  Sav^ Loro... 

6.  Bouton^  J   Okao MAkuni Saaoga Rnano.. 

7.  Salayer/  »•  ^woes  . . . .  j   j^^ Didi....^ Sedrl Boa.... 

If  S?u«t**lw  r^i-tw-         /  Kalun Madidihey Baa Dndua. 

W^f  ^"'^  Kayn Morohago. Soboto Dia.... 

18.  Sanguir,Sian Kalu Ridihi Kosa Doa 

19.  SaUbabo Ealn Maririkah SembSow Doa.... 

20.  SuUIa Ead Kuning. Hia..' Gah6.. 

21.  Cajeli \  /  Aow Ump6ro Silei Lna 

22.  Wayapo >Boam.-<  KaO Konin Umslan Boa 

28.  Masearatty )  (  Kao Koni VoAtnl Bna.... 

24.  Amblaw O w Umpotd Sabi Lna 

26.  Tidore LAto Knr4chi Bemol Maldfo . . 


29.  Gani i  (  Gagl. Madimal Lepea Lepin , 

81.  Galela juuoio.  |  q^^ Deooknriti Mol Sioato 
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Larguageb  of  the  Mat. ay  Auchipelaoo — Cantintted, 

WATBU  WAX  vnaxm.  vtefb.  wmo.  wokak. 

L  A.'jer lilin Putlh Bini Sayap  ..'....  Pnmmpaaii. 

8.  Banya LUin Patu Seng  wedo . . .  Sevivi Wong  wedo. 

8.  Mdnu Tani Mapiiti Orakenana. . .  Opani Bawine. 

7.  Aer Pantis Patih Baini Kapl BainL 

16w  Aka Tadn Kabida Gagijan Panldey. . . .  Taomatababiney. 

17.  Sar6go Tajo MopoUho. . . . Wore Poripikia...Blba 

18b  Aki Lilln Mawirah....Sawa Tula MahoirenL 

19.  Wai Maiirirah....Babineh Babineh. 

20.  Wal T6cha Botl Nlfika Soba Fina. 

2L  WSill Lilln Ump6ti S6wom AhiU UmUnei. 

82.  Wai B6tL Gefina Ahit Gefineh. 

23.  Wai B6tl Finha Panin F'meh. 

24  Wai Lilln Porini Elwlnyo Afetl Remau  elwinyo. 

96.  AU T6eha Babulo Fojk Filafila Fofojri. 

2».  Waiyr T6cha Wulan Mapin Nifako MapTn. 

3L  Akl T6cha Da^ri Mapid6ka....Oalap(tpo...Opedeka. 

32.  Weyr Elna Patlh Mahina AIna Mahina. 

38.  Weyi Lilln Putlh Mahina Ih6U Mahina. 

34.  Weyl Putlh Mahlnai Kiho6 MainaL 

85.  Weyi Lilln Putih Mahina I'ho Maliina. 

36.  Wai Birulah....Putil Pipina Ihol Piplna. 

87.  Waeli Lilin Putile Mamah6na...Te7hdU  ....Mahina. 

38.  WStili Lilin Putih Nimahina....Ih6ri Mahina. 

39.  Welo. Ninlo Putih Nihina Hlhdno Diina. 

40.  Waf Lilin BaWit Invina Yedn Vina. 

41  Wat-lm Putih Ifii^inhi. Hhania. 

49l  Ait LUin Maphutu....Bina W&kul BineL 

43.  Tdlnn. Lilin Puteh Hnan Keheil PinahletL 

4&  Arr Lilin MaphdtL . . . .  Ah^hw &. Olilifl Felelimk. 

46.  Wehr S6Iup Wewlna Fanik Mewina. 

49.  Wayr Telilin.....Bus Pin Kufeu Pin. 

80 Boo Jl  yu Fieh Mot  yu. 

00.  Boi F«)tih Lako. Kapuna. Dindah. 


1.  Tiga A'mpat Lima A'nam TtOoh Deliipan. 

2.  Tain Papat Lima Nanam. Pitn Wola. 

6b  TaruAno Patdnu Lim4na Mamano PituAno Velu4na 

7.  Telle Ampat lima. Unam Tujoh Kama. 

16.  Tftteru Pa Rima. 'Nxtm Pitn Walro. 

17.  Toro Opato Rima. Onomo Pitn Waro. 

18.  Tellon Kopa Lima. Kannm Kapitn Wain. 

19.  Tet41tt Ap4tah Delima Annuh Pita Waro. 

20.  Oatil Gariha Lima. Gano Gapitu. Gatah6a. 

21.  TeUa HA Lima. Ne. Hito Walo. 

22.  Tello. PA IJbah. N6 Pito Etr6a. 

23.  Tello. Pa Lima. N6 Pito Trta. 

24.  Rein Faft Lima Noh Pitn Wain. 

26.  Rang! RAha Runt6ha Ron Tnmodi TnfkAngL 

29.  Leptol Lepfoht Lepllm Lepwonan.. .  .Lepflt LepwaL 

31.  Sftagi Iha Mafedha Bat&nga Tamidlngl...ItupMigL 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Wobds  in  Thibtt-thbeb 


English wooa 

S8.  Liang 

38.  Morella 

34.  Batumerah , 

38^  Larlki J  ^ 

3^  Saparoa 

87.  Airaiya 

38.  Gamazian 

99.  TeluU 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo. 

41.  Ahtiago (Alfnros).. 

42.  Oah 

48.  Wahal 

46.  BCaUhello 

46.  Teor 

4».  Myaol 

50.  Myaol 

SX  Bain 


Pbko. 
Poko. 
Apoo. 
Poko. 


.8a.. 
.Sa.. 

.Isa. 


.Baa.. 


.Lua.. 
.Doa. 


Poca Esa Rna... 

Popor61e Lai-iaa Luua  . 

Foca Isal L6a... 

Poko San Lua. . .' 

Ununing. San Loa . 


Al-tm rninixn £s&  . 

Kaya Knnakana Qtx 

Ai Masikuni SaU..., 

A'i Wuliwalan Sa. 

Kai K&ni Kay^e. 

Odh Kumenis Katim., 

El Flo K'Um. 

Kaya Koning Sa. 


.Oua. 
.Lotu. 


.Rna.. 
,.R&a.. 
.Lu... 
..Lu... 
.Doa.. 


English 

1.  Malay 

9.  JaTanese 

«.  Beaton  )    „  ^  ,  .  ( 

7.  Salayer}  S.  Celebes. ...  | 

16.  Menado) 

17.  Bolang- V N.  Celebes. ...  f 

hlUm)  '^ 

18.  Sanguir,  Sian 

19.  SaUbabo 

20.  SolalB 

2L  C^ell \  / 

92.  Wayapo VBoiiru.  i 

28.  Massaratty....  )  ( 

94.  AmbUw 

26.  Tldore 

20.  Oani |  ^„^,     i 

81.Galela }  GUOlo.  j 

39.  Liang 
83.  MoreUa. 

34.  Batumerah 

35.  Larikl 

36.  Saparua , 

.37.  Airaiya 

38.  Camarian 

39.  Telutl 

40.  Ahtiago  and  Tobo 

41.  Ahtiago  (Alftiros).... 

42.  Gah 

43.  Wahai 

45.  Matabello 

46.  Teor , 

40.  Mysol 

RO.  Mysol 

60.  Bi^n 


Sambilan Sapiiloh .Sapiiioh  8<ta. . 

Sanga Pulah r.Svalas , 

Bio&na Sapaloh Sapdloh  laoo. . , 

Kasa Sapaloh Sapaloh  sedr^i . . 


Slo.. 


.Mapolroh. 
.Moporu... 


.Maporosa., 


Kaaiov Kaparoh  . . 

Sioh Mapuroh  .  . 

Oatasia P6ha Poha  dl  hU 

Siva Boto Botolesile 

Eshia* Polo Polo  geren  en  slam. 

Chia Polo Pdotemsia 

Siva Buro Borolanisebi 

Sio Nigim6i Ki^im6  i  seremol 

Lepsia Yagimso Yagimao  lepso 

Sio Megi6 Megid  demoi 


Hosa Has^  .. 

HuB& Uaselali.. 

Hosa Hosalaisa 

Husa Uosaelel.. 


Slwa Hasan! Husani  lani  . . . . 

Siwa Hutusa SinleOsa , 

Siva Tlnein Salaise 

Siva H6ta..... MesUeS 

Siva Vata Yak  sililan , 

Ensiva Fotosa Fotosael^ 

Sia.. Ocha Ochalese 

Sia Hasa Hosalesa 

Sia, Sov Tervahel 

Siver Hulk Ochakila , 

Si Lafti Lafakutim 

Sin Yah Yah  tern  metim. . 

Sambilan Sapaloh 
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liAHGUAGBS  OF  THE  Mat.ay  Abchipelago — ConHnued, 


rouB.  rivB.  SIX. 

89.  Tero Hani Rbna Neaa..' Ita Waru. 

33.  Telo Hata Lima Neoa Ita Waru. 

34.  Telna At4 Umi Vmh ItuA Wal6a. 

35.  Toro Aha Bima Ndo Itu Wara. 

36.  Tom Haa Kima No6h Hitu Waru. 

3T.  T»«la Aita. Lima NOme. YTItu Walu. 

88.  TeUo A'fi Lima N5me. Ita Wala. 

39.  Ted Fai Lima Nol Fita Wago. 

40.  Tol Fet Lima Nam Fit WaL 

41.  E'ntol Eah6ta Enlima EniuSi Enhlt EnvoL 

4A.  Tolo..., Faat Lim. Wonen Fia Alu. 

48.  Tolo Ati Nima Loml Ita Alu. 

46w  Tola Fata lUma. Onam Fita Alio. 

48.  Tel Paht Lima. Nem Fit Wal. 

49.  ISA Fut Urn Ouum Fit WaL 

80.  Tol Fut Urn Onum Tit WaL 

60.  Tiga... Ampafc Lima Nam. Ti^oh Dolapan. 


TWBLTK.  TWBMTV.  TIULKTI.  OMB  HITMDBXDi. 

1.  8ap41ohd4a Diiapuloh TlgapQloh SarAtos. 

8.  Bolaa Kongpaluh Talapolah Atoa. 

<L  SapAloliraano Ruapulo Tellopulo S&ato. 

7.  Sapulohroa Ruampuloh Tellampaloh Babilangan. 

16 Uahaio. 

IT.  QoBotou 

18.  Maparodaa Daampoloh TeUampalo Mah^a« 

19.  ReBsa  dua Daa  puroh Tetalu  puroh Ma  raiu. . 

Sa  Fohadigaha Poha  galiA Fbha  gatU O'ta. 

SI.  Bateledua .' Botlaa Bottdo Botha. 

93.  Polo  gerea  raa For6a Pot^Uo U'tan. 

98.  Polo  tem  ma Poriia Potello U'tun. 

S4.  B6r  Ian  laa Borolua Bop61o UraoL 

26.  Nigim6i  aemolopho Negimelopho Kagerangi BatomoL 

29.  Yagimao  lepla Yofalu Yolktol Utinaa 

81.  Hegl6  dealnoto Menphallo Muraangi R&tomoL 

83.  Hasalaa fliitariia Hutdro Hut^na. 

33.  HoBalua Haturua HutetOo Hut&n. 

34.  Hoaalaisa  laa Hotoloa Hotelo Hatandu 

35.  Hosendua Hutoroa Hutdro HutOn. 

36.  Hoaani  elaroa Hntunia Hntoro UttinL 

8T.  SinlOa HutnMia Hututfilo... UtArf. 

S8L  Salalua Hntuhia Hutatello Hutundre. 

.89.  HatolelAa Hutolfia Hutatoi Hat&n. 

40.  Vutaailanlna Vutlua Vuttol Utin. 

41.  ElelAa .....PotaMia Fotd HuUdaA. 

42.  Ha-wlalua Otora OtAla Latoha 

48.  Oehaailoti Hatua Hntutolola Uton. 

46.  Ternoma Teranrua Terantdo RAtoa. 

46.  Ar6a Otartia Ottl BAaa. 

49.  Fuftila Luftila Lufatol Utoo. 

50.  Yahmalu.... Yaluh Yatd Tooo. 

69 
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Abel,  Dr.  Cl«rke>  his  aooonnt  of  a  iDi4kT4 

Aeada,  in  Uie  Aiehlpelago,  M. 

Aomus,  Utat  of  the,  868. 

^^BKhynanthiuB,  elimber  plMitB  in  Borneo,  99. 

Afrisui  negroei,  on  the  enuda  and  langaeges 
of  the,  801. 

Abtiago,  village  of,  86& 

Abtiago  and  Tobo  Toeabolariee,  606L 

Aloedo,DQn,481. 

Aifiiroe,  the  tme  indigenes  of  attolo,  881, 888; 
of  Fapoan  race,  the  pndominant  type  in 
Oeraxn,870. 

All,  the  aathoi*8  attendant  boy,  880, 881, 888, 
835;  the  aathoi'8  head  man,  418. 

Allen,  Charlee,  the  aathor'a  aeslBtanl^ ;  sent 
with  the  ooUeotloaB  to  Sar&wak,  76;  IhidB 
employment,  and  leayes  the  author  for  four 
years,  811;  relofau  the  author,  809;  news 
of;  880, 884,  881,  888,  619 ;  letters  received 
fiom,  048 ;  his  collections,  048  ;  his  difflcnl- 
ties,  640;  his  wanderings,  661;  finaUy  oh. 
tains  employment  in  mi^pore,  661 ;  his 
voyage  to  Sorong,  and  his  dlfflcolties,  678. 

Allor  vocabulary,  W7. 

Amahay,  bay  oj;  858 ;  visit  to,  868. 

Amberbald,  visit  to,  507. 

Amblan  vocabulary,  606. 

Amboyna,  island  of,  16 ;  vc^yage  to,  from  Ban- 
da,  898;  map  of, 899;  the  town  o^  896; 
volcanoes  in  remote  times,  899,  300  (ses 
Water,  limpid);  the  author's  cottsge  hi, 
808  («es  Interior) ;  general  character  of  the 
people,  806 ;  habits  and  customs,  306  (sse 
Shells);  dove  cultivation  establUhed  at, 
816 ;  departure  from,  865;  map  of,  366. 

Amboyna  I017. 868. 

Ampanam,  168, 164;  birds  of,  164;  cause  of 
the  tremendous  surf  at,  178. 

Anchors  of  the  MaUys,  54^  546. 

Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  693. 

Animal  life,  luxurfaince  and  beauty  <rf,  fai  the 
Molncess,406,407. 

Animals,  distribution  of,  the  key  to  facts  in 
the  past  history  of  the  earth,  164~160, 810- 
818 ;  geographical  distribution  of;  401, 498. 

Anonaoeotts  trees  in  Borneo,  98. 

Anthribidn,  species  of;  880. 

Anju  noxious,  478 ;  at  Dor^,  tormented  by. 

Apes  the  Siamang,  143. 
Arabs  in  Singapore,  88. 
Archipelago,  Malay,  trfiyslcal  geography  of, 
18 ;  productions  oi;  in  some  cases  unknown 


elsewhere,  18  (ses  Islands) ;  extent  of;  16. 
16;  natural  division  of,  into  two  parts,  81 
(sec  Anstro-Malayan,  and  Natural  Prodne- 
tions) ;  shallow  waters  of;  88-88  (see  Raoee). 

Architectural  remains  In  Java,  111 ;  mined 
temples,  lilt. 

Ar&ks,  of  New  auinea,  508, 604, 608. 

Aijuna,  Mount,  110. 

Amdt,  M.,  a  Gennan  reddent  in  CkmMUUE, 
194.  ^^ 

Arrack,  demand  ISor,  468. 

Art,  rudlmental  love«of;  anmig  baitwrians, 
618. 

Am  Islands,  18;  voyage  to,  fma  Macassar  in 
a  native  prau,  408  e<  seg. ;  diary  of  the  voy. 
age,  418  et  aeo. ;  arrival  at  the,  481;  ex- 
ploration  of  the  forests  of;  488:  entomo- 
logical d&ptnres,  433;  traders  of  the.  484; 
articles  Ibr  disposal  or  esehange,  486 ;  lm» 
mease  variety  of  animal  life,  487  «t  mq. ; 
pirates  on  the  coast  of,  440, 441 ;  trade  and 
commerce  of,  444;  nominally  under  the 
government  of  the  Mdoocas,  444;  Journey 
and  residence  in  the  interior,  446  et  mq. : 
map  of  the,  446;  birds  of  the,  44ft-408: 
habits  of  the  natives,  458, 458.;  their  food, 
458;  arrack  their  diief  luxury,  458;  their 
wretched  habitatioas,  468;  their  manoto> 
nous  existence,  468  ;  mixture  of  races,  454 ; 
their  lanffuage,  454;  men  and  boys  expert 
arehers,  4idO ;  in<inlsitlveness  of  the  inhale 
itants,408  et  mq.;  dry  and  wet  seasona, 
464, 465;  beauty  of  the  human  form, 467; 
fenudes  of,  467;  personal  ornaments,  468: 
movable  utensils,  460 ;  household  ornaments 
of  the,  469;  mats  and  boxes  of,  469 ;  do- 
mestic animals,  469 ;  noxious  animals,  oen- 
tipedea,  scorpions,  etc:,  470;  legmd  respect- 
ing the,  471 ;  mysterious  dianeter  of  the 
author,  478 ;  second  residenoe  at  Dobbo, 
476;  cheapness  of  European  articles  of 
commerce,  478 ;  intemperanoe  of  the  na* 
tives,  479 ;  considerable  trade  of  the,  485 ; 
departure  fbom,  4S5;  the  return  voyage, 
486 ;  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  486;  ex- 
pedition to,  eminently  sucoessfid,  486:  the 
specimens  of  natural  oMects  Inronght  nrom, 
4S6;  sketch  of  its  physical  geography,  487 
et  mq. ;  the  great  island  called  Tknabosar, 
487 ;  number  of  small  isUnds  surrounding 
the  central  mass,  487 ;  evidence  that  they 
once  formed  a  part  of  New  Quinea,  498; 
its  natural  asperts  and  vegetable  prodoo* 
tions,  488  el  mq. 

Am  Islands  vocaonlaiy,  607, 
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Aurora  borMlte  obwrrad  at  Moka,  630. 

Australia.  reBombUnoe  to,  of  the  Aiutro-Mar 
layan  dWision  of  the  Arddpelago,  25 ;  great 
difference  between  the  produeiiou  o<;  and 
thoae  of  Aaia,  aCu 

Autraliana,  on  the  oanla  and  langiiagw  of 
the,  001, 60S. 

Autro-Malayan  divialon  of  the  Archipelago, 
81  (Me  alBo  Indo-Malayan) ;  its  dose  resem- 
blance to  Australia,  not  to  Asia,  85. 

Awaiya,  vlUage  of;  358 :  arriTal  at,  368. 

Airaiya  rocabalary,  606. 

Ayer-panas,  life  at,  40. 


BabirAsa  (pig-deer),  the.  270, 888;  slcnU  of  the, 
883, 395 ;  of  Celebes  found  in  Booru,  897. 

Baboon  monkeys  at  Batchian,  844 ;  of  the 
Moluccas.  396. 

Baderoon,  the  anthoi's  servant,  418 ;  his  gi 
bllng  propensities,  483. 

Ball,  island  of;  16 ;  no  forest  In,  80 ;  difference 
betif  eon«  and  Lombock,  25  (sm  mrds  in) ; 
position  of,  and  of  Lcnnbock,  160 ;  the  only 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  in  vliich  the 
Hindoo  religion  maintains  itself,  160  {tee 
BOelinfl^;  beauty  of  the  district  around, 
161:  cattle  and  birdf,  161, 162;  birds  in, 
162. 

Ball,  Mr.,  an  EnglUhman,  resident  in  Java, 

Bamboo,  usefulness  of,  65,  88;  with  plate  of 
bridge,  88-91. 

Banda,  island  of,  16 :  from  Maoaasar  to,  898 ; 
first  impression  o<;  893;  appearance  of  the 
town,  8&8 ;  view  of  the  volcaao  of,  898, 894 ; 
volcanic  character  of  the  island,  894;  na- 
tives of;  897  ;  birds  and  mammalia,  897;  the 
trading  locality  for  nutmegs,  816. 

Banda  group,  418. 

Baso,  the  authoT*8  servant,  418. 

BatsTitSt  map  of,  517. 

Batavia,  anival  at,  180;  trade  and  hotels, 
180. 

Batchian,  Island  of,  16 ;  voyage  to,  885;  vol- 
canoes of,  327 ;  anival  at,  888;  difficulties 
of  obtaining  accommodation,  833 ;  the  au- 
thor's cottage  in  the  suburtn,  388,  834; 
interview  with  the  Sultan,  384 ;  road  to  the 
ooal-mines,  335 :  vii^^n  forest  of,  335 ;  dis- 
tinct races  of,  387;  robbery  at,  338;  wet 
season  at,  339 ;  music  and  dancing  at,  840 ; 
domestic  habits  of,  340;  eatable  bats  at,341; 
walk  in  the  forest  of,  341 ;  ol^Mts  of  natu- 
ral history  at,  342  et  mq. ;  its  great  variety 
of  surface  and  of  soil,  349 ;  sketch  map  of, 
541. 

Batchian  vocabnlary.  606. 

Batrachostomus  crinifroaa,  868. 

Bats,  eatable,  341. 

Batu-merah  voeabulary,  606. 

Batuassa,  village  of,  865. 

Beard,  cultivating  a,  478. 

Beck,  Gapt.  Van  der,  865,  857;  his  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  languages,  857. 

Bee-eater,  Australian.  167, 880. 

Bee-hnnten  and  bee-nuntlng,  807-809. 

Bees-wax  in  Timor,  207. 

Beetles,  700  species  collected  in  Singapore, 
66;  distinct  (130)  kinds  of  the  Longiooras, 
56;  proper  ground  for  coUectlngi  47 ;  lazge 


number  and  new  spedes  oi;  collected  at 
the  Simn^Jon  coal-works,  48,  300 ;  a  rare 
beetle,  3u9;  numerous  spedes  of,  diacover- 
ed,  8^,  330, 837 ;  capture  of,  843 :  found  at 
Bouru,  392 ;  of  the  Moluccas.  406;  the  va- 
rioua  spedes,  406 ;  obtained  for  tobacooi, 
4X1 ;  numerous  spades  in  New  Ouinea,  513  ; 
new  species,  518. 

Bdang  vocabulary,  605. 

BdideUBariel,844,898. 

Bengaleae  in  Singapore,  88. 

Bernstein,  Dr.,  824;  collector  tar  the  Leyden 
Museum,  344. 

Besslr,  village  of,  586,  534;  visit  to,  634; 
wretched  accommodation  there,  534,  635; 
iMUsain  with  the  men  for  catching  Birds  of 
Paradise,  685, 686 ;  their  method  of  snaring 
them,  537 ;  scarcity  of  food  there,  638;  the 
country  around  ve^  hilly  and  rugged,  639. 

Bileli^i,  arrival  at,  from  Singapore,  160;  & 
Chinese  house  in,  160. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  new  form  of,  336 ;  named 
*'  Wallace's  Standard  Wing,"  S36w 

Birds, in  BaU  and  Lombock,^;  in  Malaooa, 
39,  40;  in  Bali,  162;  in  Ampanam.  164; 
^xje'  bird-catehing,  164;  beautiful  birds, 
167, 168  (MS  SimU  group,  and  Celebes), 
868  (ses  Maleo) ;  scardty  ot  849;  insular 
forms  of,  351;  collections  of,  in  Boura, 
895;  number  of  species  from  the  Mdncca 
group  of  islands,  399, 400;  number  of;  in 
Europe  o(Hnpared.400;  in  Iudia,400;  va- 
rious noises  of,  449;  numerous  varieties  of; 
in  the  Aru  Islands,  460  «e  as?. ,-  dandag- 
pai-ttes  of,  called  «' Sacaldi,"  466;  those 
which  Uve  only  in  the  'depths  of  the  ftr- 
Mt,400;  shotatDopey,508;  cdlectlon  oi; 
obtained  in  W^on,  689 ;  of  New  Golaaa. 
677 ;  genera  and  spedes  of,  578. 

Birds  oHhiradise,  18 ;  range  of,  27;  their  great 
beauty,  467 ;  specimens  of,  obtakied  in  their 
native  fbrerts,  486 ;  at  Wi^ou,  688 ;  diffi- 
culty of  catching  them,  6S»,  630 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  630:  bargains  with  the  bird-catdiers 
of  Besslr  for  capturing  them,  585 ;  tbdr 
success,  636 ;  some  of  them  kept  in  cagea, 
but  they  did  not  live,  637 ;  method  of  snar- 
ing them,  637  ;  their  history  and  babita, 
662  et  seg. ;  different  names  applied  to,  by 
diifBrent  nations,  652 ;  their  structure  and 
affinities,  663;  the  Great  Bird  of  Paradise 
(the  Paradisea  apoda  of  Linnssus),  tiie 
largest  spedes  known,  563;  changes  of 
plumage,  654;  native  method  of  catching 
them,  665 ;  mode  of  preserving  them,  666; 
the  Leeser  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  pa- 
puana),  656;  the  true  Paradise  birds,  65?; 
fed  on  cockroaches,  667 ;  Paradisea  rubra. 
668 ;  changes  of  plumage,  609 ;  King  Bird 
(Paradisea  regU),  its  great  beauty,  560; 
the  ^^Magnificent"  (Paradisea  spedosa), 
661 ;  the  DlphUlodes  wilsoni,  568 ;  the  Sa- 

Kirb  Bird,  568 ;  the  (Jolden  or  Six-shafled 
rd  (Parotia  sezpennis),  664;  the  Stand- 
ard Wing,  665 ;  the  Epimaehlda,  or  Long, 
billed  birds,  667 ;  Twelvo-wired  bird  (Par- 
adisea  alba),  Wl ;  Sdeuddes  alba,  568 ;  the 
great  Epimaque,  or  Long-tailed  bird,  669 ; 
Scale-breasted  bird,  669;  Ptfloris  alberti. 
P.  ParadiseuB,  P.  VictorisB,  870 ;  Paradise 
Oriole  (Paradisea  aurea).  5T1 ;  list  of  all 
the  Birds  of  Paradise  yet  known,  with  the 
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piMM  they  aie  believed  to  Inhabit,  572 ;  the 
eouQtries  they  chiefly  inhabit.  572 ;  an  ar- 
tlda  of  conuneroe,  673;  Mr.  Allen's  vcmige 
to  Boroog,  in  New  Guinea,  in  qaest  ofl  573 
et  acq, ;  tennination  of  the  search  for  these 
beautlAil  biids,  575;  difllcalties  of  the  tm- 
dertaking,57& 

filrd-wlng^  butterflies,  84S,  434;  their  beau- 
ty and  brilUaneyi  848 ;  of  the  Moluccas,  405. 

Boat-building  under  diiBculties,  377 ;  of  the 
K6lBUnds,485,425. 

Boats,  dlfiiouitv  in  obtidnlng,  866,  867;  de- 
scription Df,  867. 

Borneo,  laiige  enough  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  set  down  in  the  centre  of,  and 
hidden,  15 ;  the  centre  of  the  great  carve  of 
volcanoes.  19  ;  a  forest  country,  19,  27 ;  ar- 
rival at,  46  (see  Sarawak) ;  the.  orang-utan 
an  inhabitant  of,  and  of  Sumatra,  68 ; 
Journey  in  the  interior,  75  (see  Dyak); 
plieasantB  in,  117. 

BorotQl,a  Malay  village,  78;  assembling  to 
look  at  the  author,  79 ;  appearance  of  the 
people,  79;  assembling  to  see  the  author 
eat,  79 ;  amusing  the  children,  79 ;  depar- 
ture from  to  Budw  (which  see). 

Botanical  locality,  849. 

Booru  Island,  map  of,  866 ;  visit  to,  887 :  dif- 
flonlties  of  the  Journey,  889;  beetle  found 
at,  892 :  ignorant  aimidicity  of  the  natives, 
898;  of  two  distinct  races,  894;  eoaections 
in,  895;  mountains  of;  417;  two  distinct 
races  there,  690. 

Beaton  vocabulary,  605. 

Boatong,  island  o(,  414L 

Boatyne  mountain,  418. 

Bnunbanam,  an  ancient  village  of  Java,  116l 

Bow  and  Bedd,  Chinese  gold-fields  in  Borneo, 
40. 

Bread-fruit,  the»tree,  809, 810;  excellency  of, 
810. 

BrenthidsB, 848:  abundant  in  Aru,  482;  their 
pugnacity,  488. 

Brick-work,  excellent,  in  an  ancient  dty  in 
Java,  111. 

Brissl  vocabulary,  607. 

Britain,  New,  16. 

Brooke,  Sir  James,  at  Sarawak,  46;  butterfly 
named  after,  48 ;  his  account  of  a  mias,  73; 
the  author  a  guest  of;  94 ;  character  of  his 
government,  102-104;  his  suppression  of 
piracy,  847. 

Brush-turkeys,  25. 

Budw,  Malay  village,  80 ;  reception  by  the 
natives,  native  dances,  80 ;  proceed  to  8e- 
nAnkan  (which  nee). 

Bngis  sailorB,  their  peaceftal  character,  444; 
traders  in  the  far  East,  880, 881. 

Bugls  vocabulary,  605. 

Buitenzorg,  near  Batavia,  botanical  gardens 
of,  181 ;  climate,  etc.,  181 ;  village  culture 
near,128L 

Bukitrtima,  residence  at,  84 ;  character  of  the 
Jesuit  host  there,  85 ;  misslon-hoaBe,  86. 

Bnpreetida!,  of  different  species,  889, 880, 848. 

Buprestis  ftmily,  489. 

Buttercups,  violets,  whortlebeiTles,  etc.,  in 
Java,  128. 

Butterflies,  collected  in  Singapore,  86,  a  new 
species,  40;  handsome  specimens  of,  48;  the 
Oralthoptera  brookeana,  48  (we  Moths); 
Camper  butterfly,  184;  in  Sumatra,  187- 


148;  a  strange  family  of,  140-148 ;  mocAi^^ 
of,  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  VSJ  ;     ^:n 
Timor,  198 ;  in  Celebes,  883 ;  a  fine  butfe^x*^ 
fly,  885, 843  >  comparison  of  the  prodactlozs« 
of  (JelebeMrith  those  of  other  districts,  230^ 
291;  in  Amboyna,  300;  of  Batchlan,  830  • 
difteent  species  of.  887 ;  bird-winged.,  341  * 
842;  scarcity  of,  849;  capture  of,^2  ;  <jii!L 
ficultiai  of  capturing,  487;  of  the  K6  Xsl> 
lands,  488 ;  capture  cit^  at  the  Am  IslandsL 
434 :  locations  where  the  author's  meet  becua> 
tlful  specimens  were  obtained,  689. 
Butterfly  of  the  genus  Pieris,  362. 


C. 

O^elii  barbor  of,  887 ;  the  town  0^887 ;  the 
Ri^ah  of,  888 ;  excursion  from,  889 ;  retom 
to,  894. 

Ci^ell  vocabulary,  606. 

Calliper  butterfly,  184. 

Camarian  vocabulary,  606. 

Carabldso,  348. 

Carnivorous  animals  of  the  Moluccas,  397. 

Carpophaga  persplcillata.  848;  C.  oondima, 
876, 488 ;  C.  n^ecta,  876. 

Cassowary  of  the  Moluccas,  403. 

Cats,  wUd,  80. 

Celebes,  island  of,  16:  north,  16;  a  forest 
country,  19;  reeemblance  to  Australia,  85 
(see  Macassar) ;  natural  history  of;  277-891 ; 
birds  In.  877-288;  mammalia,  882-885;  na- 
tives of  the,  894 

Census,  taking  a,  in  T^omboclL  186 ;  dliflcnl- 
ties  in  the  way  of,  187 ;  the  Rajah's  strata- 
gem, 187, 188 :  his  pilgriznsge  to  the  Gh-  ' 
nong-Agong  (tne  great  fire-mountaiu),  183- 
190 ;  complete  success  of  the  stratagem,  191, 
193. 

Centipedes,  470. 

Cepa,  village  of,  868. 

Ceram,  visit  to,  855  ef  aeq. ;  maps  of,  866, 869, 
517;  schools  and  schoolmasters  erf;  867; 
Christianity  established  in.  867 ;  inhabit- 
ants of,  857, 858;  trip  to  the  interior,  360; 
forests  of,  361 ;  a  forest  desert,  362;  Jour- 
ney along  the  coast.  863-365 ;  a  perfect 
desert  in  Ecology,  867;  the  Alfuros  of  Fftp 
puan  race  the  predominant  type,  870;  trade 
and  natural  productions  of;  381 ;  great  sago 
district  of,  388;  voyage  from,  to  Waiglou« 
516  et  eeq, ;  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  618 
et  aeq. ;  an  indigenous  i:aoe  there,  600. 

Cerambyx  found  at  Bourn,  898. 

CeyxC«^Jeli,895. 

Chafer,  long-armed,  809. 

Charmosyna  jjacentls,  a  bird  of  DjUolo,  822, 
886. 

Chinese,  in  Singapore,  82;  their  baxar,  83; 
tradesand  occupations  of,  38 ;  Jesuits  among, 
84,35. 

Christians  of  Ceram,  358.  ^^ 

Civets,  26;  civet-caU  of  the  Moluccas,  397. 

Cockatoos,  25;  in  Lombock,  166;  of  the  Aru 
l8binds,450,451;  their  habits,  451^  462. 

Cock-fighting  at  Dobbo,477. 

Cockroaches,  fed  on  by  the  Birds,  of  Paradise, 

667. 
Cocoa-nut  trees  and  cocoa-nuts  of  Batchian, 
341 ;  of  MaUbello,  872;  luxury  o^  878 ;  of 
the  K6  Islands,  424. 
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d^Urvfltol,  a  day-flyliig  mofch,  8S2, 


GoBlogynes  inflofwsr,  9L 
Gain<>feafl8n,896,8aB. 
Goinmefos,  genius  of,  at  tbe  woik  of  dviUr 

sadoMM ;  ethlci  of,  479. 
Copper,  suppoied  dtoooreiy  c£y  in  Timor,  800. 
Gond  looks  sorronmling  Gonm,  871^;  dan- 

gevB0f,6e8. 
GoraUlnaiofdc,  888,820. 
Coii,  on  fcbe  coast  of  Borneo,  651. 
Ckwpang,  arrival  at,  175;  a  oold  reception, 

ITsTraspidons  of  the  authorities,  178 ;  and 

conduct  of  the  Pnmbnckle,  176-178 ;  inhab» 

itants  oC,  194. 
Omnia  of  the  rue  of  man  in  the  Malay  Archie 

pelago,601;  the  anther's  measaramente  oi; 

Cranloaoopy  has  prodooed  no  certain  resnltsi 
601. 

Grew,  author  deserted  by  the,  881. 

Cuba  and  Yucatan,  near  prosimity,  yet  wide- 
ly different  natural  prmtnetloos  o^  88. 

Cuckoos,  in  Malacca,  40;  in  Cdebei.  880. 

Culture,  Tillage  of,  near  Batavia,  188. 

CnrcnUonidie,848. 

Current,  yiobnce  of  the,  88& 

Cuscns,  prehensile. tailed,  86;  omatns,  844, 
898;  Uiegenus, 398;  maculatus,  461. 

Cynogale  bennetti,  the,  in  Borneo,  60. 

Cynopltbeoua  nigrMoana»  854, 896. 


D. 

Dammar,  a  rasin,  the  prodoctlon  of  immense 
Ibrest-trees,  847. 

Dampiei*s  Straits,  496. 

Darwin,  Mr.,  theory  of  the  dlspenal  of  nat- 
ural productions,  88,  180;  his  theoiy  of 
oceanic  islands,  81& 

Dand  IncfaL  an  Amboyneae  Malay,  166. 

Dayli,  Dr.  J.  B.,  his  collections  of  human  cza^ 
nia,60L 

Dejn;86;  theonlyruminatttof  theMolnocas, 

Deer.'flles  of  New  Guinea,  605, 606. 

DeOi,  capital  of  Portuguese  Timor,  197, 887 ; 
character  of,  197;  hill  culUvatlon,  800; 
supposed  copper  -  mine,  disheartening  re- 
suits  of  an  exploration,  801.803 :  low  ebb 
of  moraUtyat,a06. 

Dirisions,  two  natural  onea,  of  the  Malay 
Arehipfdago  (ees  Austro-Mali^n). 

mapannan,  village  oi;  at  Java,  119. 

DIDolo,  village  of;  881 ;  forests  and  bfarda  of, 
881 ;  formerly  the  residance  of  the  Sultans 
of  Temate,  828. 

Dobbo,  arrival  at,  482 ;  difficulties  of  taklug  a 
house,  488;  traders  oC,  484,  485 ;  art&des 
for  exchange,  485 ;  town  of;  448 ;  merchan- 
dise of,  448 ;  mannen  and  customs,  448; 
various  races  of,  448 ;  absence  of  laws,  448 ; 
the  genius  of  commerce  at  work,  443;  de- 
parture from,  445;  map  of;  446;  trading 
at,  461;  second  residence  at,  476;  its  im- 
proved and  animated  appearance,  477  et 
mq.;  oock-flghting  and  foot-ball  at,  477; 
oheapness  of  Kiropean  articles  of  commerce, 
478 ;  intemperance  of  the  natives,  479 ;  the 
anthoi'B  recovery  fkom  a  long  illness,  481 ; 
mortality  at,  488 ;  ftueral  ceremonlei  at, 


488 ;  aetivft  prapaiatlaas  for  leaving',  483; 
extensive  trade  carried  on  at,  486. 

Dodlnga,  village  of,  890;  FMtugnese  ftxt  at. 
880. 

Dogs,  their  voraolty,  470. 

DoleMhalL,  Dr.,  in  Amb^yna,  898 ;  Ua  eel. 
lecUon  of  flies  and  butterflies,  800. 

Doroy,  harbor  and  village  d;  499;  ialmlill. 
anUQf,600;  house-building  at, 601 ;  binU 
shoottDgat,608;  the  ooan^  round  aboot, 
604 ;  the  authors  pcotiaeted  sUskneas  at, 
606 :  rudimental  art  among  the  peopia,  611; 
beetles  and  butterflies  of;  518;  namenoi 
spedes  of  beetles  at,  518;  expertattnna  of, 
disappointed,  614;  depacton  ftom,  614. 

Dorey  vocabnlaty,  607. 

Doves  at  Malacca,  4a 

Drusilla  catop^  4SS. 

Dnivenboden,  Mr.,  known  as  tbe  Ung  of  Tar- 
nate,  818jhis  sharaster,  818. 

DnrionandMango8teenirnlt,64;  andDnri- 
on,84,85;  the  Dnrlon,  tiee,  86;  cklnMSs 
and  excellency  of, 86s  86;  dangeroos  wbea 
it  lidls  from  the  trees,  86, 149. 

Dutch,  tai  Malacca,  88;  in  Java,  106;  «aeel. 
lency  of  their  colonial  guvei-muent  (aec 
Java);  paternal  despottam,  861, 989;  tke 
cultivation  system,  8«;  fcmala  labor, 8S4; 
their  influence  established  in  the  Malay 
seas, 815 ;  their pnOsewerthy  eflbrta  tola, 
prove  the  Amboynese  cf  the  Malay  AsdU- 
peUgo,8e9. 

Dutch  mall-eteamer,  llf^  on  board,  898. 

Dyak  house,  64;  Dyak  mode  of  cHmWiK  a 
tree,  66, 66 ;  Dyak  dogs,  67;  Dyak  accounts 
of  the  mla^  71, 78  (eM  Tab6kan>;  agrienl- 
tura,  etc.,  80, 81 ;  houses,  bridges,  ete,,  8T- 
89 :  the  chanoter  of  the  race  in  ite  relations 
to  kindred  ones, 98;  higher  in  mental  ca- 
pacity than  the  Malays,  96;  aBunemeDts 
oftlieyoung,99;  moral  charador,  99;  tiie 
Hm  Dyaks  never  go  to  sea,  99 ;  bead-hnnt- 
ing, 99 ;  truthfulness  of; 90;  honesty, tern- 
persaoeiM;  checks  of  populatlan,  100; 
hard  work'  of  the  women,  101;  and  idleneas 
of  the  men,  109;  beneflts  arising  Ihrni  the 
government  of  Sir  James  Brooka,  108-101 


Eail,  Mr.  Geoige  Windsor,  hit  paper  and 
pamphlet  on  the  ^^  Physical  Geognphy  of 
SontVeestem  AsU  and  Ansbalia,**  90, 8L 

Earthquakes  at  Temate,  817. 

BclectU8grandli,881. 

Elephants  In  Malacca,  45. 

Uephomia,  of  New  Guinea,  dUfcrent  spedei, 

Empugnan,  a  Malay  viUage  (ees  TabrtkaiQ, 

76. 
Entomologioal  i 
Brythrina,  488. 
Eucalypti,  common  tree  of  Tbnor,  M. 
BuryBtomus  anueua,  887. 

P. 

Fauna,  of  the  Mdueeae,  400  sf  eegi ;  of  the 
Papuan  group,  661. 

Ferns,  rave,  on  Mount  Ophir,4B;  oollectlcn  of, 
in  BomeocOl;  tree  fam,  plate  o^98;  eol- 
lection  of;  96:  immense  number  and  yariety 
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aesL 

Ftre  produced  I17  Mcfclon,  832. 

Ffahes.  tame,  afc  Qanong  S%xU  181, 188  (tae 

FUee,  at  Doraf,  tonneiited  bjt  S14 
Floree,lBlandai(;i6;  no  forest  in,  80. 
Floven  (eee  Vegetation  and  Planta>t  in  Bor- 

neo,81,08. 
Fl7ingflsh,41& 
Foot-ball  at  Dobbo,47T. 
Foreat  desert  at  Ceram,  9681 
Fonst-trees  (with  plate),  81-04;  forart  ''in- 

fltinet,**  875 ;  of  immeoae  siw,  847, 848. 
FoveilB  unexplored,  821;  of  Ceram,  361. 
Ftok*  treei  or  Flying,  in  Borneo  (with  plate), 

Frul'tB  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  tasteless  and 

uneatable,  374. 
Fruit-trees  at  Texnale,  814 
FnnneU,  Sir  William,  his  aooonnt  of  Amboy- 

na  in  the  year  1706^  890, 800. 


Gah  ▼oeabolazy,  606. 
Qalapagos  Islands,  peenllar  productions  ofy 
88. 


I  men.  831 ;  from  CHloto,  837. 

Galela  Tocaoulary,  606. 

Qamriang,  a  native  band,  118. 

CJani-dUuar,  village  of;  545;  repain  and  pro- 
visions obtained  there,  545, 546. 

Qvd  men,  their  knowledge  of  the  coeet,  647. 

Gani  vocabulary,  606w 

Qaper,  Une-biBed,  89 ;  green,  4a 

Craro,  an  attendant  boy,  825. 

Oeach,  Mr.,  an  English  mining-engineer  at 
Delhi,  187;  his  disheartening  report  re. 
;  tlie  supposed  oopper-mliMs,  801- 


specting  I 


OeOBnjuB  cyanloQilis,  886. 

Geological  contrasts,  16; 
teachings  with  renieot  to  changes  In  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  forms 
of  life,  81-88. 

Cacology,  lenons  taught  by,  679. 

(Hldo,  island  of;  16;  mountainouB  coast  of, 
S18;  physical  aspect  of,  318 ;  visit  to  the 
island  of,  818,  820;  eharaeteristios  of  the 
slaves,  318 ;  volcanic  appeaimnoes  at,  884 ; 
map  of,  541;  island  of,  548;  earthquahe  on 
the  coast  of,  548. 

Oladal  period,  189, 180. 

Goa,  visit  to  the  BMah  oi;  881 :  the  Ri^ah, 
881;  afeastwi^badcoflBe,^:  fsrerin 
the  imah*s  territory,  888 ;  collections  fai, 
888, 884;  an  intnuian,  885;  the  Ralah  at  a 
cock-fight,  886;  his  danghtexe,  886.  887 ; 
house-hunting,  887 ;  sickness  at,  880;  the 
village,  880 ;  and  people,  880;  the  author 
a  terror  to  men  and  beasts,  830t  hoose- 
boilding,  881 ;  preAnnoe  fiir  etooked  tlm- 

Gddmann,  Mr.,  son  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Moluccas,  871. 

Goram,  islands  of,  866;  map  of  the,  869;  re- 
turn to,  876 ;  coiml  rocks  surronndinfc, 876; 
geological  speculations  on,  876 ;  the  inhab- 
itants a  race  of  traden,  876;  their  chief 
tiade,876;  poverty  of  the  Bi^^b^ 877;  dif- 


ilBultlaBirlth  the  woricmen  of;  978;  depart- 

ore  finom,  880 ;  trade  oi;  881. 
Goram  vocabulary,  606. 
Goram  prau,  its  mode  of  sailing,  414 
Grammatophyllum,  a  gigantic  orchid,  140. 
Grasshopper,  great-shielded,  of  New  GuliMa, 

680. 
*'  Gubbong/*  the  palm,  16& 
Gtidong,  a  Malay  village,  75 ;  conduct  of  the 

women  on  seeing  a  European,  76  (see  Jatal). 
Guebe,  island  of,  548. 
Guinea,  New,  volcanic  action,  etc.,  in,  10;  a 

foiest  conntcy,  19 ;  rwicimhlsnfw  to  Austra- 
lia, et&,  86;  to  Bonieoi,  87. 
Gun-making,  in  Lombock,  178^180. 
Gunong  Pimn,  extensive  ruins  d;  in  Java, 

116. 
Gunoog  Sari,  excursion  to,  181,188. 
Gnsti  Gadloca,  a  chief  of  Lombock,  178;  his 

fiBast,180;  and  reception,  180, 181. 


Haan,  De,  Dutch  entomologist,  140. 

Halcyon  saurophaga,  584 

Har,  village  oi;  681 

Hart,  Captain,aa  EogUeh  vesideBt  at  Delll, 

107. 
Hawk-tribe,  the,  in  Celebes,  8TB. 
Helix  pyroetoma.  888. 
Henioophaps'alUfiens,  689. 
HestU  durvfflei,  488. 

Hinudayas,  the,  in  miniature,  in  Borneo,  88. 
Honeysuckers,  86, 40. 
Hooker,  Dr.,  his  *>^Flora  Indica,**  148. 
Hainbill8,in  aumatxa,  146, 147 ;  in  Gelebas, 

880. 
Hoya,  village  of,  868. 
HumbaidtBay,6n;  its inhaUtants, 611. 
Huxley,  Profeseor,  on  the  crania  of  dUfarBnt 

racei,60L 


Indo-Makyan  division  of  the  Archipelago,  81 ; 
evldenoBs  of  having  ouce  formed  part  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  83-25  (Me  the  Ans- 
tro- Malayan,  the  otner  divisi<n  of  the 
Archipelago) ;  natural  history  of  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands,  14^-160;  mamma1Uin,160; 
monkey  tribes,  160 ;  oanUvora,  151 ;  hoof- 
ed animals,  161 ;  birds,  et&,  168  - 164  (sar 
Animals,  distribution  of). 

Insect  pests,  470. 

Insects  at  the  SfanOqJcn  coal-works,  47, 48 ; 
in  Timor,  196, 190;  ants,  286;  successful 
coUeotion  of»  889-841, 847, 868 :  tai  Celebes, 
285;  oompeirison  of;  with  other  districts, 
886-891;  in  Amboyna,808;  coUecting  of; 
889, 880;  astonishment  of  the  natives  on 
observing,  880;  scarcity  of,  346 ;  great  va- 
riety of,^&8 ;  of  the  Moluccas,  Id6,  406; 
beantyand  numbers  of,  406;  bargaining  for. 


with  tobacco,  426 ;  irritation  caused  by, 

466 ;  the  pests  of  the  trroleal  forests,  466 ; 

curious  ones  at  Dorey,  604,  606;  of  New 

Guinea,  618, 518, 579, 681, 688. 
Instinct,  failure  of,  48L 
Interior  of  the  island  of  Ambcyyna,  beautv  of 

Beenery,eto.,808;  evening  oooapation,  806; 

specimens  in,  804 
Ireland,  New,  16. 
Irrigation  in  Lombock,  174, 17& 
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Iitand,  boir  to  determine  wbeihsr  It  haa  ever 
been  oonnected  with  any  continent*  481. 

lalandfl  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  extent  and 
variety  oty  IS ;  divisible  Into  two  portiona, 
14;  definition  and  boundariea  q£,14;  liEe 
of  several  of  the  lai^gest  islands,  IS. 


Jadcasa,  langhlng^of  AustnUa,  16d. 

Jahi,  a  Borneo  village,  76  (see  Bmpognan). 

Japan,  sketefaea  of  the  plants  of,  801. 

Java,  island  o^  16, 16 ;  forty  -  Ave  volcanoes 
in,  18;  a  forest  oonntry,  19 ;  birds  and  in- 
sects peculiar  to,  88,  S4;  residence  in,  105; 
exoeUen<rr  of  the  l>utch  system  of  govero- 
ment,  106, 10« ;  the  oolture  system,  106, 
lOT ;  the  native  cbiefis  and  the  people,  107 ; 
increase  of  popoUtion,  108, 109 ;  Java  prob- 
ably the  finest  tropical  island  in  the  world, 
109 ;  its  history  and  civilisation,  109 ;  its 
andent  BrahmJnical  religion,  and  oonveiv 
sion  to  M  ohammedaninn,  IW  (see  Sonra- 
baya);  Jonxney  In  the  interior  of^  110;  mins 
in.  111,  116;  a  Javane«e  trial  and  chief,  119; 
oollectlonB  at  Wonosalem  and  Djapannan, 
119  (sse  Vegetidiott,  and  Glacial  Period). 

Javanese,  the,  82. 

JaTaneae  vocabulary,  606, 

Jesuits,  French,  among  the  Chlneee,  84 ; 
thoroughness  of  their  work,  84;  their  great 
success,  84;  economy  and  self-deni^,  84;  a 
missionary  friend  of  the  author,  86. 

Jobie,  large  island  of,  879, 608. 

Jdmson,  Mr.,  his  account  of  a  mias,  74. 

'*  Jong,^*  legend  o^  in  Am,  464. 

Jumaat,  death  oC,  610. 

Jungle,  thorny,  168. 

Jungle-oocks,  the  origin  of  all  our  domestic 
brseds  of  poultty,  167. 

Jungle-finvl  in  Java,  119. 


Kai<»a  Islands,  326:  inhabitants  of,  881;  a 
mixed  ituM,  381 ;  fhilts  and  other  products 
of,  881 ;  village  of,  647. 

Kalda  Islands  vocabulary,  606. 

Kakas,  village  of,  266. 

Kallima  psralekta,  butterfly,  14a 

Kanary-tree,  S4& 

Kasserota,  village  of,  visit  to,  determined  on, 
346;  difficulties  of  the  Journey  to^  845  e^ 
•eg. 

Kayan  river,  in  Borneo,  83. 

K6  Islands,  18, 80, 418, 419;  landing  at,  480; 
natives  of  the,  480 :  habitations  of  the,  429 ; 
explorations  in  the,  488;  immense  pigeons 
of  the,  428 ;  trade  and  products  of  the,  424 ; 
boat-building  of  the,  424^426;  magnificent 
forests  of,  426 ;  money  unknown  to,  426 ; 
mode  of  baiy^inlng,  496 ;  collections  at  the, 
>  42ft;  inhabited  by 'two  kinds  of  people, 
480 ;  contrast  of  charaeter  between  these 
peoifle  and  the  Malays,  480 ;  language  of 
the  people,  480 ;  mountainons  character  of 
the,  481;  map  of,  446. 

K6  Islands  vocabulary,  476. 

K&  Idanders,  a  wonderful  race  of  boat'lraild- 
er«,876. 

Kediri,  ruins  of,  116. 

Kefflng,  island  of,  86T. 


of  great 


ICsna  vooabnlaiy,  6Q& 
KUwaru,  Uttle  town  of;  367 ;  a  i 

traffic,  868 ;  island  ot,  380,  m 

of  the  Bugls  traders,  880. 
King  Bird  of  Paradise,  447;   its   _ 

tlumage,'448 ;  refieetions  on  the,  a 

AbitB,448. 
Kingfishers,  40, 166,  270 ;  a  rare 

8U4;  of  the  Moluccas,  401, 408 ;  ^of  New 

Guinea,  67& 
Kissa-Uut,  long  delay  at,  166. 
Kllngs,  of  India,  in  Singapore,  88. 
Kobror,  map  0^446;  visited  by  the  i 

of,  468. 
KoraJcora,  &  boat  by  whldi  the 

Tomato  is  eflteeted,  858:  passengen  m 

aocommodattons  In  the,  853;  a  snake 

board,884. 
Kwammer,  Island  of;  867. 


Lahagi,  a  native  of  Teraate,  826. 

Lahi,  a  native  of  Gllolo,  885. 

Lalemu,  village  of;  866. 

Language,  cimous  Jumble  of;  in  Malanrai,  S& 

Languages  of  the  races  of  man  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  601 ;  vncabulartes  of ,  606 ;  list 
of  vocabularies  cdlected,  606. 

Langnndi,  village  of,  846 ;  ton  day^  resUenoe 
at,  848. 

Lansats,  fhUt,  in  SarAwalc,  94. 

LarlU,  AsOnln,  and  WakasUio  vocabalariea, 
606w 

Latab6,«  pilot,  886. 

Law  or  no  law  7  418. 

Leaf-like  buttorfiy,  in  flight  and  repose,  141. 

Leeches,  forest,  in  Malacca,  41. 

Legendary  lore,  471, 478. 

Lempiaa,  Tfilage  of,  in  Celebes,  870  (ms  U- 
eoupang). 

Lemur,  flying,  in  Sumatra,  145;  nature  of, 
145. 

Liang  vocabulary,  606. 

Liooupang,  vUIage  of,  in  Celebes,  870  (aes  Ma> 
lees). 

Lillacee,  in  the  foreeta  of  K^  488. 

linschott,  his  descilption  of  Malacca,  8T0 
years  ago,  87, 88;  his  account  of  theDnrion 
fruit,  86. 

lixards,  Immense  variety  in  the  Am  Islands, 
487. 

Lobo  Baman,  village  of,  13& 

Lomaptera,  species  of.  880. 

Lomaptora  papua,  489. 

Lombocl^  Island  of,  16, 402 :  no  forest  In,  80; 
resemblance  <to  Australia,  86  (see  Bali  and 
Birds),  168;  ooUecting  at,  under  diffieuUies, 
169  ;  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
178  ;  excursion  Into  the  interior,  178 ;  irri- 
gation, etc.,  178-176;  punishment  of  theft 
and  adultery,  188, 188;  Jealousy,  188  (ssi 
Trade). 

Longiooms,  nmnerons  species  dlKoverBd,4B, 
830,  837 ;  specimass  oi;  406. 

Lories,  soandty  o^in  Gema,  864. 

Lorius  garmluB.  886. 

Lccok,  village  oi;484. 

LuBon,  Island  o^  16. 

Lycocorax  of  the  Mdlnceas,  401. 

Lyoocorax  morotensis,  881 

LyeU,  Sir  Chailei,  hlsezpianatloB  of  the 
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means  of  dtopttMl  of  oatnnd  productioafl, 
fti. 


Macassar,  in  tbe  island  of  GdebeB,  919 ;  the 
lint  Dutch  town  Tisited  by  the  author,  219 ; 
description  of  the  town,  S19 ;  an.attempt  to 
collect  at,  231 ;  removes  to  Goa  (which  see), 
836  (ses  Maros) ;  the  ndny  season  at,  406: 
trade  of,  with  the  Ara  Ldands,  409 ;  de- 
parture from,  409,  41$;  dtaiy  of  the  yoy- 
agB»  418  et  eeq. ;  re-aiiival  at,  after  the  re- 
turn from  Aru,  488. 

Maoassar  cargoes,  value  ot  4S6. 

Miieassar  vocabulary,  60Bu 

Mace,  procured  firom  New  Guines,  315. 

Madagascar,  litland  of,  and  Africa,  marked 
difference  between  the  prodactions  of;  22, 
28. 

Madeira  beetles,  851. 

MaglDdano  pirates,  847. 

Makarikl,  vbit  to,  860. 

MaUan,  island  of;  16,  827 ;  vdcaaic  emp- 
tions  in,  17;  volcano  of;  827  ;  visit  to,  354; 
coast  of,  549. 

Malacca,  and  Meant  Ophir,  87;  description 
of  the  town,  etc.,  87 ;  description  of,  by  Un- 
sehott,  270  years  ago,  87, 88 ;  present  posi. 
tion  of  the  trade  of;  38 ;  population,  carioas 
character  of,  and  of  the  language,  88, 89 ; 
the  works  and  birds  oi;  39,  40;  eiephants 
in,4& 

Mslang,  ruins  of,  in  Java,  116. 

Malay  anchor,  646. 

Malay  Archipelago,  812  et  seq. ;  the  aathor's 
▼iewB  as  to  the  races  of  man  in  the,  684  et 
9eq.;  two  strongly  contrasted  ituses,  the 
Malays  and  the  Papuans,  684  (see  Malays 
and  Papuans) ;  an  indigenous  race  in  the 
island  of  Geram,  690;  tribes  of  the  island 
of  Thnor,  690 ;  the  black  woolly-haired  races 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  Peninsnla, 
691;  general  views  as  to  their  origin  and 
affinities,  602,  698 ;  the  Polynesian  rsoes, 
698,  604;  on  the  crania  and  the  races  of 
man  in  the,  600. 

Malay  Peninsula,  non-volcanic,  19. 

Bfalay  race  of  Temate,  817, 818. 

Malay  vocabulary,  606^ 

Malays,  a  peculiarly  Interesting  race,  found 
only  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  18 ;  villages, 
etc,  destroyed  by  volcanoes,  17-19 ;  in  Sin- 
npore,  82 ;  a  Malay  Governor  and  house, 
75  («es  Gudong);  Malay  villages,  185;  of 
Batchian,  887;  different  from  the  Papuans, 
421;  contrast  between  the,  421;  contrast 
of  character  with  the,  480;  psychology  of 
the,  488,  439 ;  widely  separated  from  the 
Papuans,  489 ;  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
684;  the  most  important  of  the  races,  684; 
their  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
684;  different  tribes,  684, 685;  the  savage 
Malays,  686 ;  personal  characteristics,  686; 
impassive  character  of,  686;  difEsrent  ac- 
counts of  them,  667 :  on  the  crania  and  lan- 
guages of  the,  600. 

Makos,  singular  birds,  in  Celebes,  370;  de- 
scription of  the  birds,  272;  and  eggs,  278; 
their  breeding-place,  272. 

Mammalia,  or  warm-blooded  ({aadmpeds  of 
the  Indo-MaUy  Islands,  165, 156;  of  the 


Timor  group,  216;  of  Celebes,  889:  of  the 
Moluccas,  896;  of  New  Guinea,  577. 

Mangoeteen  fruit  (sss  Duiion),  in  Sarawak, 
94, 149. 

Manipa,  island  of;  894 

Manowolko,  the  largest  ^  the  Goram  group, 
868 ;  map  of,  869 ;  description  of,  870 ;  peo- 
ple and  races  of,  870 ;  return  to,  876l 

Mansinam,  island  of,  497, 499. 

Manuel,  a  Portogueee  blrd-skinner,  engaged 
by  the  author,  165 ;  his  philosophy,  170-172. 

Mareh,  Island  of,  826, 827. 

Bfaros  river,  286 ;  foils  of  the.river,  24^ ;  preci- 
pices, 244 ;  absence  of  flowers,  245:  drought 
followed  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  247;  effects 
of,247(«eeMenado). 

Marsupials  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  21 ;  of 
Celebes,  284;  of  the  Papuan -IsUnds,  577. 

BCassaratly  vocabulary,  606. 

MatabeUo  Islands,  870,  871;  dangers  of  the 
voyi^  to,  871 ;  trade  of;  872 ;  cocoa-nut 
trees  of,  872;  villages  ci,  878;  savage  life 
of,  878 ;  pahn-wine  one  of  the  few  luxuries 
of,  878 :  wild  fruits  of;  874 ;  strange  Ideas  of 
the  peoide  respecting  the  Bussian  war,  874 ; 
their  extravagant  notions  of  the  Turks, 
874,375. 

Matabdlo  vocabulary,  606. 

Mataram,  capital  of  U>mbock,  178. 

Mats  and  boxes  of  the  Aru  Iskinds,  460. 

MauBolenm,  andent,  in  Java,  114. 

**"  Max  HaveUar,*'  story  of  the  Dutch  auctions, 
etc,  in  the  colonies,  107. 

Maykor,  map  0^445;  liver  of;  487, 488. 

Megaohile  pluto,  852. 

Megamendong  moaiUaln,  road  over,  128 ;  a 
residence  on,  128 ;  collections  on,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of;  123, 124. 

Megapodidffi,  the,  a  small  family  of  birds,  pe- 
culiar to  Australia,  and  to  surrounding  isl- 
ands, 16& 

Megapodii  of  the  Moluccas,  402. 

Megapodius,  the  Mound-maker  bird,  831. 

Megapodius  wallaoel,  a  new  species  of  birds, 

Melaleuca  cajnpnti,  888. 

Menado,  in  Celebes,  249,  895;  prettineas  of, 
249;  in  the  district  Minahasa,  249;  pure 
race,  etc.,  of,  250 ;  the  inhabitants  recently 
savages.  250, 251 ;  induced  to  cultivate  the 
ooffee-plant,  251 ;  pretty  villages  of;  262 ; 
a  native  house,  252  i«ee  Rnriikan). 

Menado  vocabulary,  60& 

Menyerry,  a  Malay  village,  88. 

Mesman,  Mr.,  a  Dutch  gentleman  in  Celebes, 
219;  his  fkrm  and  premises,  288,  284; 
Macassar  farming,  284,  235;  brother  of; 
286;  plantation  and  country  life,  287 ;  hos- 
pitaUtyof,288,2B9. 

Mesmon  Islands,  517 ;  sketch  map  of  the,  641. 

Mlas,  native  name  for  tlie  orang-utan,  and  so 
called  in  this  work,  61 ;  the  author's  first 
introduction  to,  51 ;  the  first  shot  by  him, 
51 ;  strength  of  a  wounded  mlas,  52  ;  a  ndas 
pelting  its  enemies  from  the  tree  tops,  52; 
the  first  oapture  of  a  fkiU-grown  miaa,  a 
female  (now  in  the  Derby  Museum),  with 
plate,  68 ;  capture  of  an  infant  mias,  68 ;  ItH 
infantine  atteacilon  to  a  beard,  54:  its 
nursing-cradle,  washing,  and  playthings, 
54 ;  a  substitute  for  a  mother,  54, 65 ;  spoon- 
meat,  65;  a  haro>llp  monkey  for  a  oompan- 
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Ion,  M,  66;  baby-like  tvpaixftnoe  of  the 
mUs,  M ;  eattlng  iti  teeth,  BT  ;  death,  67 ; 
A  mlas  hunt,  57-W ;  capture  of  a  very  lam 
animal,  60;  aiae  and  proportlom  o^  60; 
skeleton  In  Derby  MuMum,  90;  a  mlas  at- 
taoked  by  natiree,  00 ;  other  captures,  61 ; 
wounded  mlas  making  a  nest  in  the  trees, 
09;  its  death  and  dried  ramains,  02,  6S; 
mode  of  waUdne  orer  the  tree  tope,  03 ;  oap- 

■  tnre  of;  at  Samabang,  the  spedmen  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  04, 05 ;  themias  throw- 
ing down  branches,  07 ;  preparing  the  skins 
and  skeletons^  07 ;  the  author's  last  cap- 
ture, 08;  the  orang  district,  Borneo  and 
GNimatra,  08 ;  habits  of,  and  nature  of  coun- 
try inhabited  by,  08, 09 ;  singular  method 
(/making  Its  way  through  the  forest,  00. 
70 ;  his  nest  for  the  night,  70 ;  his  Ume  of 
rising  in  the  meraing,70;  fhO-giown  ani- 
mals seldom  seen  in  company,  70 ;  food  ot, 
70, 71 ;  the  mlas  rarely  seen  on  the  sronnd, 
71 ;  the  only  two  animalB  it  is  attacked  by, 
the  pytbon  and  the  crooodile,71;  his  su- 
periority to  both,  71 ;  siae  of  the  large  mias, 
72;  various  accounts  of^  78,74;  in  Snma- 
tEa,144. 

Microe^ossum  ateirimum,  462. 

llicroseope,  astonishment  of  the  nativee  on 
Tiewing  oUeets  through  the,  860. 

Millepedes,  470. 

Mimeta  bonruensls,  404;  Mimeta  fontenl, 
406. 

Mimicry  among  birds,  408. 

Minahasa,mapQf(eMMenado),964;  natSree 
of,  209. 

Mindanao,  natires  of,  897. 

Missionaries,  498;  tradere  at  Manrinam,  486. 

Mo^o-kerto.  a  town  in  Java,  111 ;  the  riUage- 
green,  and  tree.  111. 

ModiJo-pkhit,  ruins  of  the  andent  dty  of,  in 
Jara,  111 ;  admirable  brick-work  in.  111 ; 
ancient  bae-renef,  112;  presented  to  the  au- 
thor, 111. 

Mohammedan  priest  at  Dobbo.  488. 

Mohammedans  in  Singapore,  82;  of  Coram, 
868 ;  of  the  K6  Islands,  480. 

Mohnifce,  Dr.,  in  Amboyna,  298;  his  ooOeo- 
tioa  of  beetles,  eta ,  800. 

Molucca  8ea,  its  aspects,  486w 

Mduecan  hombill,  862L 

Moluccas,  the,  18;  a  forest  ooontry,  19,  812 
etaeq^;  final  departure  firom,  806 ;  natural 
history  of  the,  890  et  Mq. ;  consist  of  three 
large  islands,  396;  their  extent  and  geo- 
graphical position,  890:  mammalia,  or 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds  of  the,  396  et 
9eq. ;  fkima  of  the,  400, 401 ;  especially  rich 
in  the  parrot  tribe,  401 ;  most  curious  groups 
of  birds,  40i  et.  seq.;  the  cassowary,  408 ; 
oases  of  **  mimicry,'*  406;  Insects  of  the, 
405  etmg. ;  Inzurlanoe  and  beauty  iji  ani- 
mal life  bk  the  forests,  407. 

Monaroha  chryeomela,  440. 

Mooareha  lorieata,  896. 

Monarcha  teleacopthafana,  440. 

Monkeys,  20 ;  a  hJarfr-Upped  monkey,  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  orang-utan,  {» ;  abun- 
dance and  yariety  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
8im&i\)on  river,  in  8umatra,148, 144 

Monsoon,  south-eaRt,  in  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago, 80 ;  in  the  Banda  Sea,  800. 

Morella  and  Mamalla  vocabularies,  006. 


Morty.  Island  oi;  16, 824, 401. 

Mosquitoes,  47a 

Moths,  in  Borneo,  96 ;  plentifUneea  oi;  omhe 
mountains  of  Sarawak,  96 ;  mode  of  seek- 
ing them,  96 ;  list  of  captures  in  diffoeBt 
kinds  of  weather,  96;  observatiope  on 
modes  of  capture,  96, 97. 

MoUr,  island  of,  827. 

Mountain  plants,  S46l 

*'*'  Muck,  running  a,*'  ouiloas  custom  In  Lom- 
bock,  183, 184. 

Muka,  village  of,  696 ;  descriptloB  of;  628 ;  hut 
erected  at,  59i3;  aurora  borealis  seen  at, 
680;  the  people  live  tnal^ect  poverty^,  688; 
under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore,  683  ; 
destitute  ct  the  necessaries  or  comfarte  of 
life,  688;  the  author  half.«tarved  while 
there,  688;  departure fbom, 634. 

Muntok,  the  dilef  town  of  Banea,  182. 

Museum,  British,  specimen  of  mias  in;  6Si 

Museum,  Dert>y,speobmen  of  mlas  In,  68, 66, 
00. 

Mysol,  map  of,  517. 

Myaol  vooabulary,  607. 


N. 

Natural  history  of  the  Moluooae,  896  eC  #09. 

Naturalist,  pleasures  of  the,  210, 241. 

Nectarinaa  aurieeps,  887. 

Nectarinea  proserpina,  805i 

Negritos,  a  distinct  raoefrom  the  Malay,588L 

New  Guinea  or  Papua,  dangers  of  trading 
with,  878 ;  murdeiB  committed  there,  679; 
Moluocan  &una  derived  fhxn,  400  ;  v«j- 
age  to,  496  9t  eeo. ;  trading  misdooarles  it, 
498 ;  harbor  and  village  ofDorey,  49«,  600; 
the  people  of,  499, 500;  ooast  and  Inland 
Papuans,  502 ;  ourious  insects  at,  606 ;  deer- 
flies  of,  600;  Arfek  and  Jobie,  608 ;  seaio. 
Ity  of  Paradise  birds,  609 ;  Humboldt  Bay, 
611 ;  plague  of  flies,  514;  map  of  the  west 
point  of,  517 ;  birds  of,  671 ;  with  thefslands 
joined  to  It  constitute  the  Papuan  groap, 
670;   perhaps  the  largest  idand  on  Ae 

flobe,  670 ;  mammalia  of,  677 ;  birds  of, 
77 ;  Insects  of;  679 ;  the  Uxgest  Islands  to 
the  east  of,  very  little  known,  661 ;  founa 
of;  581;  exhibits  a  common  origin  with 
Australia,  581 ;  plants  of,  682  (see  Papuan 
iBlands). 

Neys,  Mr.,  a  native  of  Menado,  249. 

Nioobar  pigeon,  its  beauty,  360. 

Nutmeg-trees,  in  Banda,  296 ;  beauty  of,  296; 
the  nutmeg  trade,  296,  996 ;  the  spioe  mo- 
nopoly, 296. 

NntmeSB,  procured  finm  New  Guinea,  81& 

O. 

Oceanic  races,  natural  division  of  the,  692. 
OeaMLSoap-springi of,  196 ;  the inhaUtante 

Ondor,  the  ehief  village  of  Ooram,  VUk 
Ophir,  reeolnticn  to  vidt,  41 ;  the  voyage  and 
Journey  to,  41;  the  ^^  Padang -batu,**  or 
stone-ndd,  49;  plants  on,  48;  the  eum- 
mlt,  44;  trees,  fdiage,  and  coffee fbrbraak* 
iast  00, 44;  the  great  Argus  pheasant  of; 

Orani^-kaya,  the  rioh  man,  or  ohief  of  a  Dyak 
triber77;  fflness  of  the,  464. 
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Onog  Siniii,  the  mum  of  the  Cbrtottea  de- 

•oendants  of  the  Foitugueae,  818,  341. 
Oraae-atandS;  the  greet  muiHipeof  Borneo, 

GO  (cee  SUm). 
OrohidB  in  ftower,  47, 9L 
Ornithoiitera,  bntteilUes,  18;  of  the  Molao. 

Gas.40&. 
Omiuoptera  BrtxAeaae,  nemed  after  Sir 

James  Brooke,  4& 
Omtthoptera  croMu,  8^ 
Omikhoptera  powidon,  its  great  beaaty,  484. 
OBMOg,  Tillage  oi;  8661 
Otteri,60. 
Otto  and  Oeiier,  HeBfts.,  trading  mioBlon*' 

rie^48& 
Owli,inCelebef,279. 

P. 

ftdeocla  Straits,  64T. 

Adllc,difiiurent  raooB  of  the,  608, 094 ;  geo- 
graphical dlylding  line,  604 

JMembang,  eity  oC,  189, 188 ;  hoys,  etc,  of; 
188;  road  frcon  to  Bencoolen,  184. 

Fslm  aogar,  S87 :  a  beaatifhl  palm,  8T6. 

Pendanaoen,  on  the  Batchian  coast,  847. 

Pengeraogo  and  Oedeh  moontains,  trip  to  the 
aommit  oi^  126w 

•Fenghn,  267;  Mids  and  inaeots  ixL  268. 

Papandayang,  Tolcano,  eruption  of,  17. 

Papers  lost,  46. 

PapOio  oo^n,  batterfl/,  128, 180. 

Bkpitto  gambrtsins,  9m. 

PapOio  memnon,  188. 

PkpUio  Ulysses,  886. 

PkpUio  wallaoei,  848. 

Papilios,  line  speolmene  of,  860. 

Pspaa  Koiriyeet  bloodthinty  tribes  of;  879. 

Papuan  belles,  personal  ornaments  of  the,  467, 
468. 

Fbpoan  Islands,  natural  history  of  the,  576  «t 
9m, ;  T«*mnMiii^  of  the,  577;  birds  of  thet 
m^seM?.;  geology  of  the,  079;  insects  of, 
ff79;  large  islands  to  the  east  of  New  Guin- 
ea, 081;  the  fauna  of;  related  to  that  of  Ans- 
tia»a,58l;  io8eet8of;68S;  plante of, 562. 

Papuan  race  in  Ceram,  870. 

Papuans,  the,  828 ;  first  yiew  of,  in  their  own 
ooontry,  4S<V;  wfldneas  of  the,  420 ;  diHiBr. 
ent  from  the  liabiys,  421:  contrast  of  char- 
acter with  the  Matays,  480;  reserved  and 
taciturn,  438:  of  the  Malay  ArefaipelafO, 
584;  penonal  cbaraeterlstlos  of  the,  687; 
their  aUture,  688;  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual charaeteristicB,  068, 589 ;  island  of 
New  Guinea,  "Ki  and  Aru  Islands,  Mysol, 
Salwatty,  and  Waigiou  inhabited  almost 
exxdnsiyelT  by,  601;  closely  alUed  to  the 
negroes  of  Africa.  604;  on  Che  crania  and 
languagee  of  the,  60L 

Faradigalla  camnenlata,  671. 

Paradise  Mrds,  manner  of  shooting,  446; 
scarcity  of,  in  New  Ghihtea,  446. 

Paradise  pie  of  New  Guinea,  671. 

Paradisea,  obtained  in  fhll  plumage,  466L 

Paradisea  regie,  448. 

Planadisea  rubra  at  WaigioQ,  680, 580;  twen- 
ty-fonr  fine  specimens  brought  away,  689. 

Paradisddn  (see  Birds  of  Paradise). 

Parroquet,  long*tailed,  184. 

Parrota.  196;  in  Celebes,  870;  ofNewGnln. 
ea,6n. 


Feaooek,  the  Java,  117. 

Pearl  shells,  the  chief  staple  of  the  Am  trmde, 

Pelah,bad  aooount  of,  890;  loumeT  to,  891, 

Fenrissen  mountains,  at  the  head  of  the  a«j^ 
wak  rirer,  88. 

Peters,  Mr.,  of  Awalya,  868. 

Fhalienopja  grandiflora,4S8. 

Pheasant,  great  Azgus,  country  of;  41 

Pheasants,  in  Sumatra  and  BOTneo,  117. 

Philippine  Islands,  16:  active  and  extinct 
▼oloanoeBin,18,19;  black  wooUy  races  of 
the,69L 

Phosphoric  light,  rushing  streams  oC,'414. 

Physical  geogranhy  (ess  Archipelago). 

Pierifl,  genus,  862. 

Pig,wild.26,282. 

PlgB,  their  power  of  swimming,  898b 

Pigeons,  fruit,  181 ;  yarioas,166;  aeveial  spe- 
cies of,  196;  of  immense  siae,  488 ;  of  New 
Guinea,  5r& 

Fin,  a  strange  novelty  to  the  natives,  808. 

Pirates,  on  the  Batchian  coast,  447;  Sir  J. 
Brooke's  suppression  of,  on  the  coast  of  ^ 
Borneo,  847;  on  the  coast  of  Aru,  440 ;  at- 
tack  the  praus  and  murder  the  crews,  441, 
442. 

Pitcher-plant,  on  Mount  Opbir,  48 ;  water  in, 
43;  the  plant  in  Bomeo,91, 148. 

Pitte  genus,  894. 

Pitta  celebensis,  894. 

Pitta  gigas,  a  beautiful  blxd  of  Gflolo,  881. 

Plants,  on  Mount  Ophir  (Ferns  and  Pitcher- 
plants,  see  both).  48;  rhododendrons,  48; 
sinziberaceous  piants,  44  (see  Durion  and 
Bamboo) ;  on  Pangerango  mountain,  12ft. 
129 ;  geographicaldletrtbutlon of, 401, 498 et 
9eq. ;  distribution  of,  in  New  Guinea,  582. 

Flow,  a  native,  282 ;  plowing,  282, 888. 

Plumage  of  Birds  of  Paradise,  changes  of;  658 
etteq, 

Polynesia,  an  area  of  subsidence,  095, 

Polynesian  races,  698, 605;  on  the  crania  and 
languages  of  the,  601. 

Pomali, or  '' taboo**  208. 

Popp^  map  of,  517;  diiBoultieB  near  the  Isl- 

Portugneae,  in  Shunipwe,  firom  Malacca,  82 ; 
in  Malacca,  87,  SH3;  bad  government  of;  in 
Timor,  205;  expelled  from  Temate  by  the 
Dutch,  816 ;  truly  wonderfbl  conquerors  and 
colonlxer8,480. 

Pottery,  carved  tool  for  making,  5L 

Fran*  native,  of  Macassar,  410 ;  the  crew,  411, 
416 ;  captain  and  owner  Of  the.  416 ;  dan- 
eeroos  defeota  of  the, 416;  comforts  of  the, 
481. 

Primula  imperialis  in  Java,  127. 

Produetlona,  natural,  oontrasts  of,  in  the  Ma- 
lay Archipeh«o,  21 ;  peculiarities  of  posi- 
tion in  certain  localities,  82,  28;  natural 
means  of  dispenal  of,  22 ;  a  suppoeed  cas** 
of  natural  dlsperaal,  88;  an  exact  parallel 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  80. 

Ptflonopus  pnlchellus,  580. 

PtOonopus  Bupertnis,  and  P.  iogaster,  841 

PtOoris  alherti,  of  N.  Australia,  570. 

PnmbttoUe,  ehie^  in  Lomboek,  17& 


Baoes,  oontrastv  of;  80;  two  distioot,  in  the 
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ArdiipelagOf  the  MaUys  uid  Papiiaiia,  SO, 
584  et  aeq.  (•««  MalayB  and  Papuans) ;  opin- 
ions of  Uamboldt  and  Pritchard,  30;  In- 
digenous race  In  the  island  of  Gerani,590* 
the  Timorese,  690 ;  the  black  woolly-hairea 
races  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, 691 ;  general  yiew  as  to  their  origin 
and  affinities,  592  et  mq, ;  the  black  Fbly- 
nesian  races,  o98  et  aeq. ;  general  reflections 
on,  596  et  aeq, ;  on  the  crania  and  the  lan- 
guages of  the,  601  et  aeq. 

Raffles,  Sir  Btainford,  his  account  of  the  ruins 
of  Java,  116. 

Ratahan,  yocabulary,  605. 

Regent  bird  of  Australia,  571 

Rlunoceros,  in  Malacca,  46. 

Rifle  birds  of  Australia,  669, 670. 

Robberies  at  Batchian,  88& 

Rosenberg,  Heir,  S86 ;  a  German  naturalist, 
508. 

Ross,  Mr.,  an  Englishman  resident  at  Lom- 
bock,175. 

Rotti  vocabulary,  607. 

Rowan  mountains.  88. 

Ruatan,  a  river  or  Ceram,  S60 ;  difficulty  of 
crossing,  861. 

RurAkan,  village  of;  the  highest  in  Mlnahasa, 
i68 ;  coffee  plantations,  265 ;  hill  vegeta- 
tion, 255-267  (see  Tondano);  missionaries 
in,  260. 

Rosa  hippelaphuB  of  Jara,  897. 

S. 

Sago  district  of  East  Ceram,  882. 

Ss^  broad,  mode  of  preparing  the,  888 ;  oven 
for  baking,  884. 

Sago  palm  of  Ceram,  882 ;  washing  of;  888 ; 
conversion  into  fbod  with  little  labor,  8S5. 

Sago-trees,  865;  of  the  K6  Islands,  4-24. 

Sahoe,  village  of.  822:  the  inhabitants  dis- 
tinct fh>m  the  Malav  races,  828. 

fiahoe  vocabulary,  606. 

Salayer  Straits,  413. 

Salayer  vocabulary,  605w 

Salibabo  Islands,  vocabulary  of  the,  605. 

Salwatty,  map  of,  517 ;  island  o^  iS68. 

Samdbang,  a  trip  to,  68  ;  de^ription  of,  64; 
a  Dyak  house,  64.  * 

Sandal  wood,  in  Timor,  20,  207. 

Sanguir  Island,  16. 

Sanguir  Islands  vocabulary,  606. 

Saparoa  vocabulary,  COO. 

Sapl-utan,  the,  270,  271 ;  descrlptloa  of,  282. 

Sariwak,  46 :  the  author  entertained  at,  by 
Sir  James  Brooke,  46;  gold-fields  and  coal, 
works,  46 ;  the  Sadong  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, 46;  head  of  the  river  oC,  88;  arrival 
at,  from  the  interior,  84 ;  government  of, 
by  Sir  James  Brooke,  102-104 

Sardinia  and  Corsica,  natural  producticns 
peculiar  to,  S2. 

Sainak  vocabularr,  605. 

Sassaks,  the  aborigines  of  Lombook,  182. 

Savu  vocabulary,  607. 

Scorpions,  470. 

Screw  pines  on  the  Batchian  coast,  847. 

Sea,  contrasts  In  depth  of,  21, 26. 

Sea  Gipsies,  vocabulary  of  the,  607. 

Seboran  mountain,  lower  slopes  of  thoi  82. 

Semioptera  of  the  Moluccas,  401. 

Sentokan,  MaUy  village,  81. 


Senna,  Malay  village,  dancter  of  the  people, 

etc.,  81,  S3, 34. 
Serpents,  of  Immense  size,  892. 
Servants,  the  author  deserted  by  his,  SSL 
Serwatty  Islands,  16. 
Sharks  caught  and  cooked,  414. 
Shells  and  fish,  an  unrivalled  coUeettoo  oC 

807,806. 
Siau  vocabulary,  606. 
Sickness  of  the  author  and  his  men,  SOT,  610, 

511. 
Silinta,  in  Mysol,  517, 618. 
Simla  satyrus,  51. 
SimruOon  river,  46;  Aoal-works,  47 ;  adTm- 

tages  of,  good  locality  fbr  insect  ooUecting. 

48;  a  trip  up  the  rirer,  68 ;  narrowness  of 

the  stream,  68 ;  monkeys  on  the  banks,  63 ; 

arrival  at  RamAhang,  64^ 
Singapore,  sketch  of  tne  town  and  island,  8S ; 

inhabitants  a  mixed  race,  82 ;  commeree  ct, 

88 ;   Chinese  In,  88 ;  Jesuit  mtwSonaiiea, 

84;  character  of  the  island,  etc.,  85  ;Ugm 

and  tiger-pits,  85;  vegetation  and  inaeela, 

86. 
Skulls  (ses  Crania). 

Slavery  at  Teniate,  816;  abolition  of;  319. 
Sleeping-shed,  862. 
Snake  on  board,  854 
Snakes,  after  rain,  in  Maroe,  24T;  in  Amboy* 

na,  808, 804. 
Soap-springs  in  Oeasas,  195, 
Social  position  of  England,  099;  Ita  evOs, 

699 ;  in  a  sUto  of  comparative  harbariMB. 

599. 
Sodos,  Malay  village,  88. 
Solomon  Islands,  16. 
Solor  vocabulary,  607. 
Sorong,  in  New  Guinea,  Mr.  AIlen*s  voyage 

to,  672;  difficulties  encoanterad  at,  678; 

raggedness  of  the  country.  574. 
Sourabaya,  tlie  chief  town  or  Bast  Jawa,  lift. 
Spaniards,  truly  wonderfiil  oaoqaeroa  and 

colonizers,  4S0l 
Spedea,  geographical  distribntlon  of;  491, 489L 
Spice,  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  (est  Nutmeg). 
Spice  trade  of  the  Moluccas,  816;  enomoiis 

profits  of  the,  815. 
Spice-trees,  district  of  the,  81& 
Riders,  470;  immense  vaiioty  oC;  in  tlw  Am 

Islands,  487. 
Springs,  hot.  of  Celebes,  266. 
Squirrels,  26;  in  Borneo, 50;  tame  ones  In 

the  village  of  Falemban&  188. 
St.  John*s,  Mr.,  account  ofa  mias,  ?& 
Sunr-pilm  (with  plate),  238;  drink  made 

Sula  fiber.,  418. 

Sula  Islands,  894;  vocabalaiyof  ffae.6QBi. 

Snmatn,  in  the  line  of  the  volcanic  twit,  !• ; 
volcanoes  In,  18 ;  a  forest  covntry,  19 ;  Ihe 
orangconfined  to,  and  to  Borneo,  6r 
ants  in,  117;  villages  of;  136, 136. 

Sombawa,  island  oA  16 ;  no  foaest  In,  9Ql 


Tab6kan,aMalayTiIlagei,76;  asaembliBg  of 
men  and  boys  to  look  at  the  author,  T6; 
dress,  etc.,  of;  76;  portrait  of  a  Dyak  youth, 
77;  a  visit  fVom  the  ^*  Orang-kayii,**  or 
rich  man  of  the  tribe*  77;  sporta  o^  77,  TS 
(8S0  Bor^toi). 
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TamSUn,  yfllage  of,  868. 

Tanakakl,  island  at;  413. 

TaoTBlptera,  the  genus,  400. 

TanyBipten  ads,  396. 

Tanysiptera  dorl8,324. 

Taoyslptera  isis,  887. 

TUatI,  village  of,  364. 

Telnfci  and  Hoya  tocabalailes,  606. 

Teor  island  of,  872, 41S. 

Teor  TocabnlAry,  606. 

Tomate,  Island  of,  16;  arrival  at,  812 ;  mount- 
ains of,  812 ;  town  of,  312 ;  letter  of  Intro, 
daetion  to  Mr.  Duivenboden,  known  as  the 
King  of,  819;  the  author's  residence  at, 
818, 814 ;  mountain  of;  314 ;  fruit-ti-ees  at, 
814 ;  fort  of,  816 ;  palace  of  the  Sultan,  815 ; 
power  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  sul> 
tans,  816;  spice  trade  of;  316,  816;  destruc> 
tlon  of  the  spice-trees  of,  816 ;  influence  of 
the  Dutch  established  at,  816 ;  earthquakes 
at,  817 :  the  iDhabitants  are  of  three  well- 
marked  races,  317, 818;  slavery  at,  abolish- 
ed,  819 ;  return  to,  in  a  kora-kora,  362 ;  ar- 
rival  at,  361 ;  poverty  oi;  in  articles  used 
by  Europeans,  406 ;  sketch  map  of;  641 ; 
voyage  to  from  Waigiou,  640;  diffleultlea 
of  the  voyage,  644,648  se  seq, 

Temate  vocabulary,  606. 

Teto  vocabulary,  607. 

Therates  labiata,  429. 

Thieving,  trial  and  punishmer.t  for,  444 

Thrushes,  Aruit,  26, 26 ;  leaf,  26 ;  ground,  167 ; 
beauty  d;  167. 

Tides,  curious  phenomena  attending,  642. 

Tidore,  island  of;  16 ;  volcanic  cone  o^  812 ; 
village  of,  826;  Sultan  of;  638. 

Tidore  vocabulary,  606. 

Tiger,  in  Singapore,  86 ;  traps  for,  and  din- 
nen  of,  86;  m  MHlaoca,  46;  tiger-cats  in 
Bonieo,60;  a  tiger-hunt,  118. 

Timor,  volcano  in,  IS ;  no  forest  in,  19 ;  com- 
mon trees  of;  20;  extent,  etc.,  of,  198  (am 
Coapang  and  Delll) ;  mountains  o^  208 ; 
value  ofthe  island,  206 ;  races  of,  690 ;  races 
of  the  islands  west  of,  690. 

Timor  group  of  islands,  natural  history  of; 
210;  birds  in,  211-214;  fkuna,  214,  216; 
mammaiia,  216-218. 

Timor  vocabulary,  607. 

Tobacco,  exchanged  for  insects,  426, 427. 

Tobo,  village  of;  866. 

Todiramphus  diops,  844. 

Tomboro,  volcano  of,  17 ;  great  eruption  of; 
17. 

Tomohon  vocabulary,  606. 

Tomord,  colony  from,  337 ;  people  of  East 
Celebes,  894. 

Tomord  vocabulary.  606. 

Tondano,  vinase  of;  in  Celebes,  269 ;  water- 
&11  at,  269,  260 ;  fh>m  Tondaoo  to  Kakoe 
(which  see). 

Towers,  Mr.,  an  Eng^hman  zosident  in 
Bfonado,  249. 

Trade,  in  Lombook,  186  (ses  Census);  the 
magic  that  keeps  all  at  peaee,  448 ;  very 
considerable  at  Dobbo,  48lx 

Tree,  large,  at  Modjo-kerto,  in  Java,  111 

Tvee-fems,  of  immense  sixe,  440. 

Tree-kangaroos,  609. 

Tricondyla  aptera,  429. 

Tripang,  produce  of;  881. 

Trogons,  26, 27. 


Tropidorhrnehi  of  the  Mdndeas,  strong  and 

acUve  birds,  466. 
TropidorbynchuB  bouruensis,  404;  T.  sub- 

oomutus,  404 
Tropidorhynehus  fnsdcaplllns,  824 
Turks,  extravagant  ideas  o^  entertained  bv 

the  Malay  Archipelagans,  874  87& 


Untowan  mountains,  88. 
Uta,  island  of,  871, 679. 


VaJqneno  vocabulary,  607. 

Vanda  lowii,  the  plant,  in  Borneo,  92. 

Vegetation,  contrasts  of,  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. 19  ;  European,  in  Java,  128 ;  in  Ti- 
mor, 206;  in  Celebes,  266. 

Villages  of  the  Snmatran  Malays,  186 ;  pretty 
villages  in  Celebes,  282. 

Violets,  etc.,  in  Java,  128. 

Viverra  tangalunga,  897. 

Viverra  zebetha,844 

Vocabularies,  list  of,  collected,  606. 

Volcanic  and  non-v(ftcanic  islands,  contrasts 
of,  16 ;  volcanic  belt,  course  and  extent  of, 
16,19,27. 

Volcanoes,  16-19 ;  mud,  266 ;  view  of  the 
volcano  at  Bali,  998,  294;  in  Amboyna, 
299.  300;  of  the  Malay  IsUnds,  827 ;  ele- 
vation and  depression  of  the  Isnd  arising 
from,  829. 

Vorkai  river,  488. 

Vorkay,  map  of,  446. 

W. 

Wahal,  village  of;  866 :  arrival  at,  886. 

Wahai  Vocabulary,  606. 

Waidono,  district  chief  in  Java,  IIL 

Waigiou,  Island  of,  18 ;  voyage  from  Ceram 
to,  616  et  aeq.j  map  oi,  61T ;  difficulties  of 
approaching,  626 ;  lost  servants  recovered, 
626;  birds  of  Paradise  at,  680;  indement 
weather  at,  681 ;  the  inhabitants  a  mixed 
race,  682;  their  language  entirely  Papuan, 
682;  collections  obtained  in,  639;  voyage 
from  to  Temate,  640  et  seq, ;  sketch  map 
of  the  VDy8ge.641;  difficulties  of  the  voy- 
age, 644, 646, 648  et  srg. 

Wamma,  village  of,  484. 

Wangl-wangi,  island  of,  414 

Wanumbai,  village  of,  467 ;  lodirings  at,  467, 
468;  savsce  inhabitants  of,  469 ;  inquisl- 
tlveness  ofthe  natives,  468  et  eeq. ;  l^end 
respecting,  471,  472;  the  author's  mysterl- 
ons  character,  473 ;  war  among  the  natives, 
478,  474 ;  departure  fbom,  476 ;  the  people 
perfect  savages,  484. 

arus-waniB,  village  of,  881;   the  country 
around,  886. 

Wa^bersen,  Capt  Herr,  obtains  a  bouse  for 
the  author,  488. 

Watelai  channel,  466, 466. 

Watelai  river,  487. 

Water,  scarcity  of,  622. 

Wayapo,  village  of,  890. 

Wayapo  vocabulary,  606. 

Waypoti,  locality  of,  891 :  the  aathoi'i  taoose 
at,  892;  ignorance  of  toe  natives,  898. 
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WsHwrn  of  wWt  4T4. 
Weftem  lalaadi.  raMmbla«fl»  to  A«te,  Ml 
Wokui,i8Uadof;48»;  iiiapoi;44&^ 
WoaosalflOM  road  to,  114;  poiittoa  of,  117; 

iUtT* 


noted  for  tto  pesDobks. 

11». 

Wood-boring  ioiecte,  481. 
Woodpe^oan,  M,  S7, 880. 
Words,  nine.  Beleotiona  of;  In  lUkj-nine  kai- 

giugeB,«06,e09. 


Words,  one  hnndred  and  m«« 
three  UngtugeStOla^flK.  • 


D,ln«klft7. 


Zollinger,  the  fSntch  natanUrt,  1 
of  the  bland  of  Bali,  210. 
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